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TRANSLATOE'S  PREFACE. 


Only  a  few  words  seem  necessary  by  way  of  prefiice  to  the 
following  translation.  It  was  hegan  towards  the  close  of 
1840;  but  early  in  the  present  year  the  Translator  having 
requested  Dr.  Neander  to  favour  him  with  any  corrections 
or  additions  which  he  might  have  made  to  the  second  edition 
(published  in  1838),  was  informed,  in  reply,  that  a  third 
edition  was  passing  though  the  press :  at  the  same  time,  an 
offer  was  most  kindly  made  of  forwarding  the  proof-sheets, 
by  which  means  the  translation  will  appear  within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  original,  in  its  most  approved  form. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  there  were  circumstances 
which  rendered  it  desirable  that  as  little  delay  as  possible 
should  occur  in  the  preparation  of  the  English  work.  This 
demand  for  expedition  may  have  perhaps  occasioned  more 
inadvertencies  than  the  modicum  of  negative  reputation 
allotted  to  literary  workmanship  of  this  kind  can  well  afford. 
The  Translator  trusts,  however,  that  he  has,  on  the  whole, 
succeeded  in  giving  a  tolerably  correct  representation  of  the 
original,  though,  had  time  been  allowed  for  a  more  careful 
revision,  several  minor  blemishes  might  have  been  removed, 
and  the  meaning  of  some  passages  have  been  more  distinctly 
brought  out. 

The  Author's  great  and  long-established  reputati<»n  as  an 
Ecclesiastical  Historian,  would  render  it  unnec^sary,  even  if 
not  somewhat  imseemly,  to  usher  in  this  work  with  a 
lengthened  descant  on  its  merits.  The  impartial  and  earnest 
inquirer  after  tmih  will  not  foil  to  be  delighted  with  the 
marks  it  everywhere  presents  of  unwearied  research,  extended 
views,  and  profound  piety.  No  one  would  regret  more  than 
the  excellent  author,  if  the  freedom  of  his  inquiries  should 
give  pain  to  any  of  his  Christian  brethren ;  still  his  motto 
must  be,  " Amicus  Socrates,  Tnagis  arnica  Veritas''  He  is 
completely  at  issue  with  the  advocates  of  certain  views  which 
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IV  TRANSLATORS  PREFACE. 

have  lately  been  gaining  a  disastrous  prevalence  in  this 
country.  The  decided  terms  in  which  he  asserts  the  noble 
equality  and  brotherhood  of  Christian  men,  in  opposition  to 
the  anti-christian  tenet  of  a  priesthood,  in  the  sense  not  of 
religious  instructors,  but  of  exclusive  conveyers  of  super- 
natural influence,*  will  be  little  relished  by  those  who  would 
attempt  to  share  the  incommunicable  prerogatives  of  the 
"  one  Mediator."  But,  as  Dr.  N.  justly  remarks  in  one  of 
his  earlier  communications  (for  all  of  which  the  Translator  is 
glad  of  iin  opportunity  to  express  his  heartfelt  gi-atitude,) 
'Hhe  gospel  itself  rests  on  an  immovable  rock,  while  human 
systems  of  theology  are  everywhere  undergoing  a  purifying 
process,  1  Cor,  iii.  12,  13,  We  live  in  the  time  of  a  great 
crisis!" 

.  This  translation  has  been  prepared  at  a  distance  from  those 
helps  which  would  have  been  within  my  reach  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  soon  after  a  cbsmge  of  residence  had  separated  me 
from  three  friends  e^ecialjy,  with  whom  most  of  the  im- 
portant topics  in  these  volumes  had  been  submitted  to  frequent 
and  ^imest  discussion.  Without  the  formality  of  a  dedica- 
tion, my  sense  of  the  value  of  their  friendship  prompts  me  to 
make  this  aUnsion,  which  is  connected  with  some  of  my  most 
pleasing  recollections.  I  wish  also  to  express:  my  obligations 
to  Dr.  Edward  Michelson,  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  who 
not  only  gave  up  his  intention  of  publishing  a  translation  of 
this  work,  on  being  informed  that  I  was  engaged  in  a  similar 
undertaking,  but  most  readily  favoured  me  with  his  opinion 
on  various  passage?  diuring  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript.. 
I  have  received,  too,  from  a  friend  of  Dr.  Neander,  with 
whose  name  I  am  not  acquainted,  the  results  of  a  very  careful 
examhiation  of.  the  first  six  proof-sheets,  which  I  gratefully 
acknowledge,  and  only  regret  that  the  whole  work  could  not 
be  submitted  to  his  review  previous  to  publication. 

(I)  By  no  writers  has  this  error  been  more  ably  exposed  than  by  Archbishop 
Whately  and  Dr.  Arnold ;  by  the  former,  in  "The  Errors  of  Romanism  traced  to  their 
origin  in  human  nature;"  and  by  the  latter,  in  the  introduction  to  a  volume  of  dis- 
courses, lately  published  on  "the  Christian  Life." — "To  revive  Christ's  chtireh  is  to 
expel  the  antichrist  of  priesthood,  which,  as  it  was  foretold  of  him,  *a$God^  titteth  in 
the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God;^  and  to  restore  its  distranchised 
members,  the  laity,  to  the  discharge  of  their  proper  duties  in  it,  and  to  the  consdoua- 
uess  of  their  paramount  Importance/'  p.  52. 

J.  E.  R. 

NonTBAUPTox,  yoz>«mifr2,184I. 
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TO  THE  EIGHT  REVEREND 

DR.   F.   EHRENBERG, 

BOTAL  CHAPLAIir,   MEMBEB  OF  THB  SUPBEME  CONSISTOBT, 
BTO.  ETC. 


Mt  dbbplt  bbyxbeb  abb  ybbt  dbab  Fbiebd, 

I  trust  you  will  receive  this  work  with  all  its  defects  as  the 
offering  of  a  sincere  heart;  as  a  small  token  of  my  cordial  vene- 
ration and  love,  and  of  that  sincere  gratitude  which  I  have  long 
felt  impelled  to  express,  for  the  edification  I  have  derived  from  your 
discourses.  May  a  gracious  God  long  allow  you  to  labour  and  shine 
among  us  for  the  welfare  of  his  church,  with  that  holy  energy  which  he 
has  bestowed  upon  you,  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  wisdom  and  freedom, 
the  spirit  of  true  freedom  exalted  above  all  the  strife  of  human  parties, — 
which  the  Son  of  God  alone  bestows,  and  which  is  especially  requisite 
for  the  guidance  of  the  church  in  our  times,  agitated  and  distracted  as 
they  are  by  so  many  conflicts !  This  is  the  warmest  wish  of  one  who 
with  all  his  heart  calls  himself  youra. 

Thus  I  wrote  on  the  22d  of  May,  1832,  and  after  six  years  I  again 
repeat  with  all  my  heart,  the  words  expressive  of  dedication,  of  grati- 
tude, and  of  devout  wishes  to  the  Giver  of  all  perfect  gifts.  Since  that 
rrtion  of  time  (not  unimportant  in  our  agitated  age)  has  passed  away, 
have  to  thank  you,  dear  and  inmostly  revered  Man,  for  many  im- 
portant words  of  edification  and  instruction,  which  I  have  received  from 
your  lips  in  public,  as  well  as  for  the  precious  gift  ^  which  has  often  ad- 
ministered refreshment  to  myself  and  others.  Yes,  with  all  my  heart 
I  agree  with  those  beautiful  sentiments  which  form  the  soul  of  your 
discourses,  and  bind  me  with  such  force  to  your  person.  God  grant 
that  we  may  ever  humbly  and  faithfully  hold  fast  the  truth  which  does 
not  seek  for  reconciliation  amidst  contrarieties,  but  is  itself  unsought 
the  right  mean  I  God  grant  (what  is  far  above  all  theological  disputa- 
tions,) that  the  highest  aim  of  our  labours  may  be  to  produce  the  image 
of  Christ  in  the  souls  of  men, — that  to  our  latest  breath  we  \nay  keep 
this  object  in  view  without  wavering,  fast  bound  to  it  in  true  love,  each 
one  in  his  own  sphere,  unmoved  by  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion  and  the 
collisions  of  party ! 

Let  me  add  as  a  subordinate  wish,  that  you  would  soon  favour  us 
with  «  volume  of  discourses,  to  testify  of  this  "  one  thing  that  is 
needful."  A.  Nbahdbii. 

BzHXiir,  ZOth  Uaiff  1838. 

From  the  fulness  of  my  heart  I  once  more  repeat  the  wishes  and 
thanks  before  expressed,  and  rejoice  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  dedicate 
the  third  edition  of  this  work  to  you,  my  inmostly  dear  and  revered 
friend.  A.  Nbabser. 

Bb&lxh,  2d  Auffusi,  1841. 

(1)  Alluding  probably  to  a  yolume  of  Sermons  already  published.— T&. 
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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  I.  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


It  was  certainly  my  intention  to  hare  allowed  my  representation  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  church  in  the  apostolic  age  to  follow  the 
completion  of  the  whole  of  my  Chnrch  History,  or  at  least  of  the  greater 
part  of  it ;  but  the  wishes  and  entreaties  of  many  persons,  expressed 
both  in  writing  and  by  word  of  mouth,  hare  preyailed  upon  me  to  alter 
my  plan.  Those,  too,  who  took  an  interest  in  my  mode  of  conceiying 
the  development  of  Christianity,  were  justified  in  demanding  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  I  conceived  the  origin  of  this  process,  on  which 
the  opinions  of  men  are  so  mnch  divided  through  the  conJQicting 
influences  of  the  various  theological  tendencies  in  this  critical  period  of 
our  German  Evangelical  church;  and  perhaps,  if  it  please  God,  a 
thoroughly  matured  and  candidly  expressed  conviction  on  the  subjects 
here  discussed,  may  furnish  many  a  one  who  is  engaged  in  seeking, 
with  a  connecting  link  for  the  comprehension  of  his  own  views,  even  if 
this  representation,  though  the  result  of  protracted  and  earnest  inqniry, 
should  contain  no  new  disclosures. 

As  for  my  relation  to  all  who  hold  the  conviction,  that  faith  in  Jesus, 
the  Saviour  of  sinful  humanity,  as  it  has  shown  itself  since  the  first 
founding  of  the  Christian  chureh  to  be  the  fountain  of  divine  life,  will 
prove  itself  the  same  to  the  end  of  time,  and  that,  from  this  faith  a  new 
creation  will  arise  in  the  Christian  church  and  in  our  part  of  the  world, 
which  has  been  preparing  amidst  the  storms  of  spring — to  all  such' 
persons  1  hope  to  be  bound  by  the  bond  of  Christian  fellowship,  the 
bond  of  " the  true  Catholic  Spirit"  as  it  is  termed  by  an  excellent 
English  theologian  of  the  seventeenth  century.^  But  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  conviction  of  those  among  them  who  think  that  this  new  creation 
will  be  only  a  repetition  of  what  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth century,  and  that  the  whole  dogmatic  system,  and  the  entire 

(1)  We  meet  with  a  beautify  specimeD  of  such  a  spirit  in  what  has  been  admi- 
rably said  by  a  respected  theologian  of  the  Soeiety  of  Friends,  Joseph  John  Gumey ; 
"  It  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  in  that  variety  of  administration,  through  which  the 
saving  principles  of  religion  are  for  the  present  permitted  to  pass,  there  is  mnch  ef  a 
real  adaptation  to  a  corresponding  variety  of  mental  condition.  Well,  therefore,  may 
we  bow  with  thankfidness  before  that  infinite  and  unsearchable  Being,  who  in  all  our 
weakness  follows  us  with  his  love,  and  through  the  diversified  mediums  of  religion  to 
which  the  several  classes  of  true  Christians  are  respectively  accustomed,  is  still 
pleased  to  reveal  to  them  all  the  same  crucified  Redeemer,  and  to  direct  their  footsteps 
into  one  path  of  obedience,  holiness  and  peace."  See  Observations  on  the  distin- 
guishing Views  and  Practices  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  by  Joseph  John  Gumey,  ed. 
vii.  London,  1834.  Words  fit  to  shame  theologians  who  are  burning  with  zeal  for  the 
letter  and  forms,  as  if  on  these  depended  the  essence  of  religion,  whose  life  and  spirit 
are  rooted  in  facts. 
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mode  of  contemplating  diyine  and  human  things,^  must  return  as  it 
then  existed. 

On  this  point,  I  assent  with  my  whole  soul  to  what  my  deeply  revered 
and  heloved  friend,  Steudel,  lately  expressed,  so  deserving  of  consi- 
deration in  our  times,  and  especially  to  be  commended  to  the  attention 
of  our  young  theologians.'  He  admirahly  remarks,  "  But  exactly  this 
and  only  this,  is  the  preeminence  of  the  one  truth,  that  it  maintains  its 
triumphant  worth  under  all  changes  of  form ;"  and  Niehuhr  detected 
in  the  eagerness  to  restore  the  old,  an  eagerness  for  novelty ;  **  When 
the  novelty  of  a  thing  is  worn  away  by  use,  we  are  prone  to  return  to 
the  old,  which  then  becomes  new  again,  and  thus  the  ball  is  thrown 
backwards  and  forwards."' 

In  truth,  whatever  is  connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  forms  of 
human  cultivation,  as  these  change,  goes  the  way  of  all  flesh ;  but  the 
Word  of  God,  which  is  destined  by  h  perpetual  youthfulness  of  power  to 
make  all  things  new — abides  for  ever.  Thus  the  difference  existing 
between  these  persons  and  myself,  will  certainly  show  itself  in  our  con- 
ception of  many  important  points  in  this  department  of  history,  but  in 
my  judgment  these  differences  are  only  scientific,  and  ought  not  to 
disturb  that  fellowship  which  is  above  all  science.  But  I  can  also 
transport  myself  to  the  standing-point  of  those  to  whom  these  objects 
must  appear  in  a  different  light ;  for  the  rise  of  such  differences  is  in 
this  critical  period  unavoidable,  and  far  better  than  the  previous 
indifference  and  lifeless  unifonnity.  And  even  in  zeal  for  a  definite 
form,  I  know  how  to  esteem  and  to  love  a  zeal  for  the  essence  which 
lies  at  the  bottom,^  and  I  can  never  have  anything  in  common  with 
those  who  will  not  do  justice  to  such  zeal,  or,  instead  of  treating  it  with 
the  respect  that  is  always  due  to  zeal  and  affection  for  what  is  holy, 
with  Jesuitical  craft  aim  at  rendering  others  suspected,  by  imputing  to 
them  sinister  motives  and  designs. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  Apostolic 

(1)  Well  might  tiie  noble  words  of  Luther  be  applied  to  those  who  cling  to  the  old 
rotten  posts  of  a  scaffolding  raised  by  human  hands,  as  if  they  were  needed  for  the 
divine  building.  *'  When  at  a  window  I  have  gased  on  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the 
whole  beautifm  vault  of  heaven,  and  saw  no  pillars  on  which  the  builder  had  set  such 
a  vault ;  yet  the  heavens  fell  not  in ;  and  that  vault  still  stands  firm.  Now  there  are 
simple  folk  wholooic  about  for  such  pillars,  and  would  fain  grasp  and  feel  them.  But 
since  iHxey  cannot  do  this,  they  quake  and  tremble,  as  if  the  heavens  would  certainly 
fall  in,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  cannot  grasp  or  see  the  pillars ;  if 
they  could  but  lay  hold  of  them,  then  the  heavens  (they  think)  would  stand  firm 
enough." 

(2)  In  the  Tubingen  Zeitsehrift  fUr  Theolope,  1832,  part  i.  p.  83.  Blessed  be 
the  memory  of  this  beloved  man,  who  left  this  world  a  few  mmiths  ago,  and  is  no 
longer  to  be  seen  in  the  holy  band  of  combatants  for  that  evangelical  truth  which  was 
the  aim,  the  centre,  and  the  soul  of  his  whole  life,  and  the  firm  anchor  of  his  hope  in 
death,  when  he  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  those  faithAil  teachers  of  whom  it  may 
be  said — ''whose faith foUow,  comidering  the  end  of  their  eonveraation,** 

(3)  One  of  the  many  golden  sentences  of  this  great  man  in  his  letters,  of  which  we 
would  recommend  the  second  volume  especially  to  all  young  theologians. 

(4)  Provided  it  be  the  true  zeal  of  simplicity,  which  accompanies  humility,  and 
where  sagacity  does  not  predominate  over  simplici^ ;  but  by  no  means  that  seal  which, 
in  coupling  itself  with  the  modem  coxcombry  of  a  super-refined  education,  endeavours 
to  season  subjects  with  it  to  which  it  is  least  adapted,  in  order  to  render  them 
palatable  to  the  vitiated  taste  that  loathes  a  simple  diet ;  and  thus  proves  its  own  un- 
soundness. A  caricature  Jumble  of  the  most  contradictory  elements,  at  which  every 
sound  feeling  must  revolt. 
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age,  but  only  what  the  title,  advisedly  selected,  indi^tes.  I  have  pre- 
fixed to  it  the  Introdaction  from  the  first  volume  of  my  Church 
History,  reserving  the  recaating  of  ihe  whole  work  for  a  new  edition, 
should  God  permit. 

In  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  plan,  and  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  parts  of  the  representation,  I  must  beg  the  reader 
to  suspend  his  judgment  awhile,  tUl  the  completion  of  the  whole  by  the 
publication  of  the  second  p«ct. 

It  will  be  my  constant  aim  to  carry  on  to  its  conclusion  tiie  whole  of 
the  work  I  have  undertaken  on  iiie  history  of  the  Church,  if  God  con- 
tinue to  grant  me  strength  and  resolution  for  the  purpose.  Meanwhile, 
a  brief  compendium  of  Church  History  on  the  principles  of  my  arrange- 
ment, but  enriched  with  literary  notices,  will  be  published.  My  dear 
friend.  Professor  Bheinwald,  of  Bonn,  having  been  prevented  by  his  new 
duties  from  executing  this  work,  it  has  been  undertaken  at  my  request 
by  another  of  my  friends,  Mr.  Licentiate  Vogt,^  already  favourably 
known  to  the  theological  public  by  his  share  in  editing  theHomilarium, 
and  still  more  commended  to  the  public  favour  by  his  literary  labours 
on  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  and  the  Life  and  Times  of  Gerson,  Chancellor 
of  Paris.  May  he  receive  from  every  quarter  that  public  favour  and 
encouragement  which  his  character,  acquirements,  find  performances 
deserve ! ' 

A.  Neavder. 

Bekuk,  2P/!A  ^Toy,  1832. 


PBEPACB  TO  VOLUME  II.  OP  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

I  HAVE  only  a  few  words  to  say  in  addition  to  the  Pre&ce  of  the  first 
volume.  The  exposition  of  doctrines  which  occupies  the  principal  part 
of  the  second  half  of  this  work,  I  was  obliged  to  regulate  as  to  quantity 
by  the  relation  in  which  this  work  stands  to  the  general  history  of  the 
Church,  and  the  proportion  which  the  history  of  doctrine  in  the  latter 
bears  to  the  whole.  Hence  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  untouched 
many  questions  which  would  occur  to  the  Christian  theologian,  who 
develops  and  elaborates  the  contents  of  the  sacred  records  for  the  use  of 
his  own  times;  my  endeavours  have  been  confined  to  representing 
primitive  Christianity  according  to  its  principal  models  of  doctrine  in 
its  historical  development.  In  executing  such  a  work,  every  man  must 
be  influenced  by  his  own  religious  and  doctrinal  standing-point,  by  his 
views  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  its  origin,  and  its  relation  to  the 
general  development  of  the  human  race.    On  this  point  no  one  can 

(1)  Now  Dr.  Yogt,  ordinary  professor  ot  Theology,  and  pastor  at  Greifswald. 

(2)  This  wish  for  so  peculiarly  dear  a  friend,  whose  personal  intercourse,  so  bene- 
ficial to  my  heart,  I  no  longer  enjoy,  has  been  fulfilled.  But  his  multiplied  labours 
will  not  permit  him  to  accomplish  the  design  mentioned  above.  Yet  if  it  please  God 
another  of  my  young  friends  will  be  found  fitted  for  the  task. 
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blame  another  for  differing  from  himeelf;  for  a  purely  objective 
historical  work,  stripped  of  all  sabjectivity  in  its  representation, 
untinctured  by  the  individual  notions  of  the  writer,  is  an  absurdity. 
The  only  qaestion  is,  what  point  of  view  in  the  contemplation  of  these 
objects  most  nearly  corresponds  to  the  truth,  and  from  this  the  clearest 
conceptions  will  be  formed  of  the  images  presented  in  history.  Without 
renouncing  our  subjectivity,  without  giving  up  our  own  way  of  thinking 
(a  thing  utterly  impossible)  to  those  of  others,  or  rendering  it  a  slav«  to 
the  dogmas  of  any  school  which  the  petty  arrogance  of  man  would  set 
on  the  throne  of  the  living  God,  (for  this  would  be  to  forfeit  the  divine 
freedom  won  for  us  by  Christ,)  our  efforts  must  be  directed  to  the 
constant  purification  and  elevation  of  our  thinking  (otherwise  subject 
to  sin  and  error)  by  the  spirit  of  truth.  Free  inquiry  belongs  to 
the  goods  of  humanity,  but  it  presupposes  the  VruA  freedom  of  the 
whole  man,  which  commences  in  the  dispoBition,  which  has  its  seat  in 
the  heart,  and  we  know  where  this  freedom  i»  alone  to  be  found.  W« 
know  whence  that  freedom  came  which  by  means  of  Luther  and  the 
Keformation  broke  the  fetters  of  the  human  mind.  We  know  that 
those  who  have  this  beautiful  name  most  frequently  on  their  lips,  often 
mean  by  it  only  another  kind  of  slavery. 

It  will  now  be  my  most  earnest  care  and  greatest  satisfaction, 
to  devote  the  time  and  strength  not  employed  in  my  official  labours,  to 
the  continuation  of  my  History  of  the  Church,  to  its  termination,  for 
which  may  God  grant  me  the  assistance  of  his  Spirit ! 

A.   NXANDER. 
Beblik,  9th  August,  1832. 


(GENERAL)  PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

Hayiko,  as  I  believe,  sufficiently  explained  in  my  former  prefaces 
the  object  of  this  work,  and  the  theological  position  it  takes  in  relation 
to  other  standing-points,  I  have  little  more  to  add.  What  I  have 
here  expressed  will  serve  to  rectify  several  errors  which  have  since  been 
discovered,  to  pacify,  as  &r  as  possible,  various  complaints.  Many 
things  indeed  find  their  rectification  or  settlement  only  in  that 
constant  process  of  development  and  purification  which  is  going  on 
in  a  critical  age.  There  is  a  fire  kindled,  which  must  separate  in 
the  building  that  is  founded  on  a  rock,  the  wood,  hay  and  stubble, 
from  what  is  formed  of  the*  precious  metals  and  jewels.  There  are 
imaginary  wants,  which  not  only  I  cannot  satisfy,  but  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  satisfy.  The  activity  shown  of  late  years,  in  Biblical  inquiries 
and  the  kindred  branches  of  history,  has  enabled  me  to  correct  and 
amplify  many  parts,  and  to  vindicate  others  from  objections. 

A.  Neakdeb. 
Berlin,  ZOih  May,  1828. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


As  to  what  I  have  eud  respecting  the  position  I  have  taken  in  reference 
to  the  controversies  which  are  every  day  waxing  fiercer,  and  distract  an 
age  that  longs  after  a  new  creation,  I  can  only  reassert  that,  if  it  pleased 
God,  I  hope  to  abide  fidthfal  to  these  principles  to  my  latest  breath ! 
the  ground  beneath  our  feet  may  be  shidLcn,  but  not  the  heavens  above 
us.  We  will  adhere  to  that  theohgia  pectoris,  which  is  likewise  the 
true  theology  of  the  spirit,  the  Oerman  theology,  as  Liither  calls  it 

The  demand  for  this  new  edition  was  a  call  to  improve  the  work 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  and  to  intix>duce  whatever  new  views 
appeared  to  me  to  be  correct. 

Sound  criticism  on  particular  points  will  always  be  welcome  to  me ; 
the  cavils  of  self-important  sciolists  I  shall  always  despise. 

A.  Nbandeb. 

Bejlliv,  2d  August,  1841. 
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BOOK    I. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  PALESTINE,   PREVIOUS  TO    ITS 
SPREAD   AMOl^a   HEATHEN  NATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

/ 

THE  CHSIfiTIAN  CEHTRCfH  ON  tTS  FIBST  APPEARANCE  AS  A 
DISTINCT  BBLiaiOUS  COMMUNITT. 

The  historical  development  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  body, 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Christian  hfe  in  each  of  its  members. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  transition  &om  an  unchristian  to  a 
christian  state  is  not  an  event  altogether  sudden,  and  without 
any  preparatory  steps.  Many  separate  rays  of  divine  light, 
at  different  times,  enter  the  soul ;  various  influences  of  awak- 
ening preparative  grace  are  felt,  before  the  birth  of  that  new 
divine  life  by  which  the  whole  character  of  mau  is  destined  to 
be  taken  possession  o^  pervaded,  and  transformed.  The 
appearance  of  a  new  personaUty  sanctified  by  the  divine 
principle  of  life,  necessarily  forms  a  great  era  in  hfe,  but  the 
commencement  of  this  era  is  not  marked  with  perfect  preci- 
sion and  distinctness ;  the  new  creation  manifests  itself  more 
or  less  gradually  by  its  effects.  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  knowest  not 
whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth."  The  same  may  be 
afl&rmed  of  the  church  collectively,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  here  the  point  of  commencement  is  more  visibly 
and  decidedly  marked. 

It  is  true,  that  Christ,  during  his  ministry  on  earth,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  outward  structure  of  the  church ;  he  then 
formed  that  community,  that  spiritual  theocracy,  whose 
members  were  held  togelier  by  feith  in  him,  and  a  profession 
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of  allegiance  to  him  as  their  King;  and  which  was  the 
chosen  vessel  for  receiving  and  conveying  to  all  the  tribes  of 
the  earth  that  divine  indwelling  life,  which  he  came  to  impart 
to  the  whole  human  race.  The  fountain  of  divine  life  was 
still  shut  up  in  him,  and  had  not  diffused  itself  abroad  with 
that  energy  and  peculiarity  of  direction,  which  were  essential 
to  the  formation  of  the  Christian  church.  The  apostles  them- 
selves were  as  yet  confined  to  the  bodily  presence  and  out- 
ward guidance  of  the  Redeemer :  Uiough,  by  the  operation  of 
Christ,  the  seminal  principle  of  a  divine  life  had  been  depo- 
sited in  their  hearts,  and  given  signs  of  germination,  still  it 
had  not  attained  its  full  expansion  and  peculiar  character  ; 
hence  it  might  be  afl&rmed,  that  what  constituted  the  ani- 
^  mating  spirit  and  the  essential  nature  of  the  Christian  church, 
as  an  association  gradually  enlarging  itself — (the  unity  of  a 
divine  life  manifesting  itself  in  a  variety  of  individual  pecu- 
liarities) had  not  yet  appeared ;  this  event,  indeed,  Christ  had 
intimated  would  not  take  place  till  preparation  had  been  made 
for  it  by  his  sufferings  and  return  to  his  heavenly  Father. 

At  his  last  interview  with  the  disciples,  just  before  his  final 
separation  from  them,  in  answer  to  their  inquiry  reqyecting 
the  coming  of  his  kingdom,  he  referred  them  to  ihe  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  would  enable  them  rightly  to  understand 
the  doctrine  of  his  kingdom,  and  fiimish  t^em  with  fit  instru- 
ments for  spreading  it  through  the  world.  All  the  promises 
of  the  Saviour  relate,  it  is  true,  not  merely  to  one  single 
event,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  Apostles,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  on  the  Universal  Church 
founded  by  their  means ;  yet  the  display  of  that  influence  for 
the  first  time,  forms  so  distinguished  an  epoch  in  the  lives  of 
the  Apostles,  that  it  may  properly  be  considered  as  an  espe- 
cial ftdfilment  of  these  promises.  Christ  pointed  out  to  the 
Apostles  such  a  palpable  epoch,  which  would  be  attended  with 
a  firm  conviction  of  a  great  internal  operation  on  their  minds, 
an  unwavering  consciousness  of  the  illumination  imparted  by 
the  Divine  Spirit ;  for,  before  his  final  departure,  he  enjoined 
upon  them,  not  to  leave  Jerusalem  tiU  that  promise  was  ful- 
filled, and  they  had  received  that  baptism  of  the  Spirit  which 
would  shortly  take  place. 

On  account  of  this  event,  the  Pentecost  which  the  disciples 
celebrated  soon  after  the  Saviour  s  departure,  is  of  such  great 
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importance,  as  marking  the  commencement  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  for  here  it  first  publicly  displayed  its  essential  cha- 
racter. Next  to  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  himself' 
on  earth,  this'  was  td»9  greatest  eyent,  as  the  commencing 
point  of  the  new  divine  life,  proceeding  ftx>m  him  to  the 
human  race,  which  has  since  spread  and  operated  through 
socoessive  ages,  and  will  continue  to  opecate  until  its  final 
object  is  attained^  and  all  mankind  are  transformed  into  the 
image  of  Christ.  K-  we  contemplate  this  great  transaction 
from  this,  its  only  proper  point  of  view,  we  shall  not  be 
tempted  to  explain  the  greater  by  the  less ;  we  shall  not  con- 
sider it  strange  that  the  most  wonderful  event  in  the  inner 
life  of  mankind  should  be  accompanied  by  extauordinaiy  out- 
ward appearafLces,  as  sensible  indications  of  its  existence. 
Still  less  shall  we  be  induced  to  look  upon  this  gz^at  trans- 
action— in  wMch  we  recognise  the  necessary  beginnix^  of  a 
new  qpodb,  an  essential  intermediate  step  in  ihe  religious 
development  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
Church — as  something  purely  mythical 

Ihe  disciples  must  have  lodked  forward  with  intense  ez» 
pectation  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise,  which  the  Saviour 

^  "Whoever  looks  upon  Christ  only  as  the  highest  being  developed 
from  the  genns  originally  implanted  in  human  natnie  (although  an 
absolutely  highest  being  cannot  logically  be  inferred  in  the  develop- 
ment of  human  nature  from  this  standing-point),  mnst  take  an  essenti- 
ally different  view  from  ourselves  of  the  transaction  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  though  he  may  approximate  to  us  in  the  mode  of  viewing 
particular  points.  When  Hase,  in  his  Essay  on  the  First  Christian 
rentecost,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Winer's  Zeitschrift  Jur  wisaenschafi- 
liche  TJieologie  (Journal  for  Scientific  Theology),  says,  "  that  a  time 
may  arrive  when  what  is  the  result  of  freedom  in  man  shall  be 
considered  as  divine,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ; "  we  readily  grant  that  such 
a  time  is  coming,  or  rather  is  already  come ;  it  has  already  reached  it& 
highest  point,  from  which  must  ensue  a  revolution  in  the  mode  of 
thinking.  We  cannot,  however,  hold  this  view  to  be  the  Christian 
one,  but  entirely  opposite  to  real  Christianity.  How  irreconcilable  it 
is  with  the  apostolic  belief,  an  unprejudiced  thinker,  Bouterweck^ 
acknowledges  in  his  Religion  der  Vemunft  (Religion  of  Reason),  p.  1^7. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Christian  sense,  is  never  the  divine  in  the 
nature  of  man,  but  a  communication  from  God  to  the  nature  of  man 
(incapable  of  Itself  of  reaching  its  moral  destination),  which  becomes 
thereby  raised  to  a  higher  order  of  life.  But  this  supernatural  com- 
munication from  God,  by  no  means  contradicts  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  divine  and  of  freedom  in  the  nature  of  man,  but  rather  pre^ 
supposes  both. 
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had  80  emphatically  repeated.^     Ten  days  had  parsed  since 
their  final  separation  fix)m  their  Divine  Master,  when  that 

^  Professor  Hitzig,  in  his  SendgehrHben  iiber  Oatem  und  Pfingsten 
(Letters  on  Easter  and  Pentecost),  Heidelberg,  1837,  maintains,  that 
this  eyent  occurred  not  at  the  Jewish  Pentecost,  but  some  days  earlier, 
and  that  the  day  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  from  Sinai  is  also  to  be  fixed 
some  days  earlier ;  that  Acts  ii.  1,  is  to  be  understood,  **  when  the  day 
of  Pentecost  drew  near, "  and  therefore  denotes  a  time  before  the  actuu 
occurrence  of  this  feast.  As  evidence  for  this  assertion,  it  is  remarked 
that,  in  verse  5,  only  the  Jews  settled  in  Jerusalem,  those  who  out  of  all 
the  countries  in  which  they  were  scattered,  had  settled  in  Jerusalem 
from  a  strong  religious  feeling,  are  mentioned,  when,  if  the  reference 
had  been  to  one  of  the  principal  feasts,  the  multitude  ^f  foreign  Jews, 
who  came  from  all  parts,  would  have  been  especially  noticed.  Against 
this  view  we  have  to  urge  the  following  considerations.  The  words 
ActsiL  1,  ""When  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come/*  would  be 
most  naturally  understood  of  the  actual  arrival  of  that  day,  as  rXijpM/ia 
rov  xp^nv,  or  ruy  Kcup&y,  Eph.  i.  10,  and  Oal.  iv.  4,  denote  the  actual 
arrival  of  the  appointed  time ;  though  we  allow  that,  in  certain  con- 
nexions, they  may  denote  the  near  approach  of  some  precise  point  of 
time,  as  in  Luke  ix.  51,  where  yet  it  is  to  be  noticed  diat  it  is  not 
said  **ike  day"  but  ^'the  days/*  and  thus  the  time  of  the  departure 
of  Christ  from  the  earth,  which  was  now  actually  approaching,  is 
marked  in  general  terms.  But  as  to  the  connexion  of  this  passage  in 
the  Acts,  if  we  are  inclined  to  imderstand  these  words  only  of  the  near 
approach  of  Pentecost,  we  do  not  see  why  such  a  specification  of  the 
time  should  have  been  given.  Had  Luke  thought  that  the  day  of 
giving  the  Law  on  Sinai  was  different  from  that  of  the  Pentecost,  it 
might  be  expected  that  4ie  would  have  marked  more  precisely  the  main 
subject.  Besides,  there  are  no  traces  to  be  found,  that  a  day  in  com- 
memoration of  the  giving  of  the  Law  was  observed  by  the  Jews.  But  if 
we  understand  the  words  as  referring  to  the  actual  arrival  of  Pentecost, 
the  importance  of  fixing  the  time,  in  relation  to  the  words  immediately 
following,  and  the  whole  sequel  of  the  narrative,  is  very  apparent.  This 
feast  would  occasion  the  assembling  of  believers  at  an  eany  hour.  The 
words  in  verse  5,  we  must  certainly  understand  merely  of  such  Jews  as 
were  resident  in  Jerusalem,  not  of  such  who  came  there  first  at  Chis  time. 
But  from  a  comparison  with  the  9th  verse,  it  is  evident  that  KdroiKtTy 
is  not  to  be  understood  altogether  in  the  same  sense  in  both  verses ;  that 
in  the  latter,  those  are  spoken  of  who  had  their  residence  elsewhere, 
and  were  only  sojourning  for  a  short  time  in  Jerusalem. .  And  if  we 
grant  that  the  persons  spoken  of  belonged  to  tiie  number  of  the  Jews 
who  formerly  dwelt  in  other  lands,  but  for  a  long  time  past  had  settled 
in  Jerusalem,  as  the  capital  of  the  Theocracy,  then  it  is  clear  that,  by 
the  im^fiowTts  *Pafuuoi,  we  must  understand  such  as  for  some  special 
cause  were  just  come  to  Jerusalem.  Further,  there  were  also  those 
called  Proselytes,  who  were  found  in  great  numbers  at  Jerusalem,  for 
some  special  occasion,  and  this  could  be  no  other  than  the  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost.   Doubtless,  by  **all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem,"  v.  14,  who  are 
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feast  was  celebrated,  whose  object  so  nearly  touched  that 
which  especiaUy  occupied  their  minds  at  the  time,  and  must 
therefore  have  raised  their  anxious  expectations  still  higher — 
the  Jewish  Pentecost,  the  feast  which  was  held  seven  weeks 
after  the  Passover.  This  feast,  according  to  the  original 
Mosaic  institution,  related  only  to  the  first  fruits  of  Harvest ; 
nor  is  any  other  reason  for  its  celebration  adduced  by  Jose- 
phus  and  Philo — ^in  this  respect,  only  a  distant  resemblance 
could  be  traced  between  the  first  finiits  of  the  natural  Crea- 
tion, and  those  of  the  new  Spiritual  Creation ;  this  analogy, 
it  is  true,  is  oft«n  adverted  to  by  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  but  before  the  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  promise, 
must  have  been  very  far  from  the  thoughts  of  the  disciples. 
But  if  we  venture  to  credit  the  Jewish  Traditions,  *  this  feast 
had  also  a  reference  to  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  f 
hence,  by  way  of  distinction,  it  has  been  called  the  feast  of  the 
joy  of  the  Law.*  If  this  be  admitted,  then  the  words  of 
Christ  respecting  the  new  revelation  of  Grod  by  him,  the  new 
relation  established  by  him  between  God  and  Man,  which  he 
himself  under  the  designation  of  the  New  Covenant*  placed  in 
opposition  to  the  Old, — must  have  been  vividly  recalled  to 
the  minds  of  the  disciples  by  the  celebration  of  this  feast,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  their  anxious  longing  would  be  more  strongly 
excited  for  that  event,  which,  according  to  his  promise,  would 
confirm  and  glorify  the  New  Dispensation.  As  all  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  Lord's  disciples  (liieir  number  then  amounted 

disiingaished  from  the  Jews,  are  meant  all  who  were  then  living  at 
Jerusalem,  without  determining  whether  they  had  resided  there  always, 
or  only  for  a  short  time.  The  whole  narrative,  too,  g^vea  the  impression 
that  a  greater  mnlUtnde  of  persons  than  usual  were  then  assembled  at 
Jerusalem. 

*  Which  may  be  found  collected  in  a  Dissertation  by  J.  M.  Danz,  in 
Meuschen's  Novum  Testamentum  e  Talmude  illustratum,  p.  740. 

'  That  they  are  justified  in  making  such  a  reference,  may  be  concluded 
from  comparing  Exodus  xii.  1,  and  zix.  1. 

*  rninn  nnotp, 

*  The  word  dtoB^ien,  rn^,  which  has  been  used  to  denote  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Dispensation,  is  taken  from  human  relations,  as  signify- 
ing a  covenant  or  agreement;  but  in  its  application  to  the  relation 
between  God  and  man,  the  fundamental  idea  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  namely,  that  of  a  relation  in  which  there  is  something  reciprocal  and 
conditional,  as,  in  this  case,  a  communication  from  God  to  man  is  con- 
ditionated  by  the  obedience  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
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to  imo  hundred  and  twenty)^  were  wont  to  meet  daily  for 
mutual  edificatioi],  so  on  this  solemn  day,  they  vere  assembled 
in  a  chamber,'  whi(^  aocording  to  Oriental  customs  was 
specially  assigned  to  devotional  exemses.  It  was  the  first 
stated  hour  of  prayer,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and,  ac- 
C(»rding  to  what  we  must  suppose  was  then  the  tone  of  the 
disciples'  feelings,  we  may  presume  that  their  prayers  turned 
to  the  object  which  filled  their  souls-— that  on  the  day  wh^i 
the  Old  Law  had  been  promulgated  with  such  gloiy,  the  New 
also  might  be  glorified  by  the  cconmunication  of  the  promised 
Spirit.  And  what  their  ardent  desires  and  prayers  sought  for, 
what  their  Lord  had  promised,  was  gnmted.  They  felt 
elevated  to  a  new  state  of  mind,  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  joy- 
fiilnesB  and  power,  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  strainers, 
and  seized  by  an  inspiring  impulse,,  to  testify  the  grace  of 

^  Wiihoat  danbi,  those  expositors  adopt  the  right  Tiew  who  svppoae, 
that  not  merely  the  apostles  bctt  all  the  belieyers  were  at  that  time 
assembled ;  for  though,  in  Acts  L  26,  the  apostles  are  primarily  in- 
tended, yet  the  futOrrrai  collectiyely  form  the  chief  snlject  (i.  15),  to 
which  the  ftiForrcs  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter  necesaartly 
refers.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  becuose,  in  ch.  ii  14,  the  apostles 
alone  are  represented  as  speakers,  the  assembly  was  confined  to  these 
alone ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  appear  the  leaders  and  representa- 
tires  of  the  whole  church,  and  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
the  persons  met  together;  Acts  ii.  1&  The  great  importance  of  the 
&ct  which  Feter  brings  forward  in  his  discourse,  that  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  which,  under  the  Old  Corenant,  were  imparted  only  to  a  select 
class  of  persons,  such  as  the  prophets, — ^under  the  New  Covenant,  which 
removes  every  wall  of  separation  in  reference  to  the  higher  life,  are  com- 
municated without 'distinction  to  all  believers-- this  great  fact  would  be 
altogether  lost  sight  of,  if  we  confined  every  thing  here  mentioned  to 
the  apostles.  Throughout  the  Acts,  wherever  the  agency  <^  the  Spirit 
is  manifested  by  similar  <^racteristics  in  those  who  were  converted  to 
a  living  faith,  we  perceive  an  evident  homogeneity  with  this  first  finreat 
event. 

'  Such  a  chamber  was  built  in  the  eastern  style,  with  a  fiat  roof,  and 
a  stairease  leading  to  the  oourt-yard,  6wfp^v,  7rh9,  According  to  the 
narrative  in  the  Acts,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  chamber  in  a 
private  house.  But,  in  itself,  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  our  supposing 
that  the  disciples  met  together  in  the  Temple  at  the  first  hour  of  prayer 
during  the  feast;  their  proceedings  would  thus  have  gained  much  in 
notoriety,  though  not  in  real  importance^  as  Olshausen  maintains ;  for 
it  perfectly  accorded  with  the  genius  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  not 
being  restricted  to  particular  times  and  places,  and  obliterating  the 
distinction  of  pro&ne  and  sacred,  that  the  first  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  take  place,  not  in  a  temple,  but  in  an  ordinary  dwelling. 
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redemption^  of  which  now  £Dr  the  first  time  thej  had  light 
perceptions.  Extraordinary  appearances  of  nature  (a  con- 
jmi^tioQ.  Bimikr  to  what  has  happened  in  other  important 
epochs  of  the  history  of  mankind)  accompanied  the  great 
process  then  going  on  in  the  spiritual  worlds  and  were  sym- 
bolic of  that  which  filled  their  inmost  souls.  An  earthquake 
attended  by  a  whirlwind  suddenly  shook  the  buildiiig  in 
which  they  were  assembled^  a  symbol  to  them  of  that  Spirit 
which  moved  their  innar  man.  Flaming  lights  in  the  form  of 
tongues  streamed  through  the  chamber,  and  floating  dowur- 
wards  settled  on  their  heads^  a  symbol  of  the  new  tongues  of 
the  fire  of  inspired  emotion,  whush  streamed  forth  firom  the 
holy  flame  that  glowed  within  them.' 

The  account  of  what  took  place  on  th»  occasion,  leads  us 
back  at  last  to  the  depodtions  of  those  who  were  present,  the 
only  persons  who  could  give  direct  testimony  concerning  it. 
And  it  might  happen^  that  the  gloiy  of  the  inner  life  then 
imparted  to  them,  mi^t  so  reflect  its  splendour  on  surround- 
ing objects,  that  by  virtue  of  the  internal  miracle  (the  eleva- 
tion of  their  inward  life  and  consciousness,  through  the  power 
of  the  Divine  Spirit),  the  objects  of  outward  perception 
appeared  quite  changed.  And  thus  it  is  not  impossible,  that 
all  which  presented  itself  to  them  as  a  perception  of  the  out- 
ward senses,  might  be,  in  fiujt,  only  a  perception  of  the  pre- 
dominant inward  mental  state,  a  sensuous  objectiveness  of 
what  was  operating  inwardly  with  divine  power,  similar  to  the 
ecstatic  visions  which  are  elsewhere  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  explanation,  what  was  divine 
in  the  event  remains  the  same,  for  this  was  an  inward  process 
in  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  in  relation  to  which  everything 
outward  was  only  of  subordinate  significance.  •  Still,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  narrative  which  renders  such  a  supposition 
necessary.  And  if  we  admit,  that  there  was  really  an  earth- 
quake which  frightened  the  inhabitants  out  of  thdr  houses^  it 
is  easily  explained  how,  though  it  happened  early  in  the 
morning  of  tiie  feast,  a  great  multitude  would  be  found  in  the 
streets,  and  the  attention  of  one  and  another  being  attracted 
to  the  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  .disciples,  by  degrees,  a 

*  Gregory  the  Oreat  beaatifolly  remarks :  "  Hinc  est  quod  super 
pastoces  primos  in  Unguaiiun  spede  Spiritus  Sanctus  insedit,  quia 
aimiram  quoa  xepUyerit  da  se  psotiaus  hqumiu  ^eit.**    Lib.  1.  S]^.  25. 
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great  crowd  of  persons,  curious  to  know  what  was  going  on, 
would  collect  around  the  house.'  The  question  may  be  asked, 
By  what  was  the  astonishment  of  the  bystanders  especially 
excited  ?  At  first  sight,  the  words  in  Acts  ii.  7 — 11  appear 
susceptible  of  but  one  interpretation,  that  the  passers-by  were 
astonished  at  hearing  Galileans  who  knew  no  language  but 
their  own,  speak  in  a  number  of  foreign  languages,  which 
they  coidd  not  have  learnt  in  a  natural  way' — ^that,  therefore, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  faculty  was  imparted  to  believers 
by  an  extraordinary  operation  of  Divine  power,  of  speaking  in 
foreign  languages  not  acquired  by  the  use  of  their  natural 
faculties.     Accordingly,  since  the  third  century'  it  has  been 

^  The  question  is,  How  are  we  to  explain  the  difficult  words  rris  4><oyris 
ra^ris,  in  Acts  ii.  6 1  The  pronoun  ravrris  leads  us  to  refer  the  words  to 
what  immediately  preceded,  the  loud  speaking  of  the  persons  assembled. 
But  then  the  use  of  the  singular  is  remarkable.  And  since  verse  2  is 
the  principal  subject,  we  may  refer  the  pronoun  ro^r  to  that ;  the 
ywofjifyris  of  verse  6  seems  also  to  correspond  to  the  iyh^ero  of  verse  2.  Not 
only  is  it  more  easy  to  refer  the  pronoun  radneis  to  what  immediately 
precedes  in  verse  4,  but  also  verses  3  and  4  rather  than  verse  2,  contain 
the  most  striking  facts  in  the  narrative ;  it  also  entirely  favours  this 
construction,  that  ^v^  must  be  understood  of  the  noise  made  by  the  dis- 
ciples in  giving  vent  to  their  feelings,  and  must  be  taken  as  a  collective 
noun,  signifying  a  confused  din,  in  which  the  distinction  of  individual 
voices  would  be  lost 

.  *  The  words  give  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  by-standers  took 
offence  at  hearing  the  disciples  speak  of  divine  things  in  a  different 
language  from  the  sacred  one. 

'  By  many  of  the  ancients  it  has  been  supposed — what  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  ii.  8  will  allow,  and  even  favours— that  the 
miracle  consisted  in  this,  that,  though  all  spoke  in  one  and  the  same 
language,  each  of  the  hearers  believed  that  he  heard  them  speak  in  his 
own ;  fi/ov  iJikv  i^rix^'to'Oai  ^up^Vf  iroXA&s  8^  oKovcffBeu.  Gregory  Naz.  orat. 
44,  f.  715,  who  yet  does  not  propound  this  view  as  peculiarly  his 
own.  It  has  lately  been  brought  forward  in  a  peculiar  manner  by 
Schneckenburger,  in  his  Beitr'dgen  zur  Eirdeitung  in*8  Neue  Testament 
(Contributions  towards  an  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament),  p.  84. 
The  speakers,  by  the  power  of  inspiration,  operated  so  power- 
fully  on^  the  feelings  of  their  susceptible  {hearers,  that  they  involun- 
tarily translated  what  went  to  their  hearts  into  their  mother-tongue, 
and  understood  it  as  if  it  had  been  spoken  in  that.  By  the  element  of 
inspiration,  the  inward  communion  of  feeling  was  so  strongly  brought 
forth,  that  the  lingual  wall  of  separation  was  entirely  taken  away.  But 
in  order  to  determine  the  correctness  of  this  mode  of  explanation,  it 
may  be  of  use  to  inquire, — ^If  the  language  in  which  the  hearers  wero 
addressed  was  quite  foreign  to  them,  the  natural  medium  of  human  in- 
tercourse .would  be  wholly  wanting,  and  would  thus  be  compensated  by^ 
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generally  admitted,  that  a  supematural  gift  of  tongues  was 
imparted  on  this  occasion,  by  which  the  more  rapid  promul- 
gation of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  was  facilitated  and 
promoted.  It  has  been  urged  that  as  in  the  apostolic  age, 
many  things  were  effected  immediately  by  the  predominating 
creative  agency  of  God's  Spirit,  which,  in  later  times,  have 
been  effected  through  human  means  appropriated  and  sancti- 
fied by  it ;  so,  in  this  instance,  immediate  inspiration  stood  in 
the  place  of  those  natural  lingual  acquirements,  which  in 
later  times  have  served  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 

a  miracle  which  produced  an  internal  understanding)  Or  was  the 
Aramaic  language  of  the  speakers  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  hearers, 
only  not  so  familiar  as  their  mothcr-tongae  ?  Bat  it  was  an  effect  of  the 
inward  communion  produced  by  the  power  of  spiritaal  influence,  that 
they  more  easily  understood  those  who  spoke  in  a  language  not  familiar 
to  them ;  the  want  of  familiarity  was  not  felt.  What  was  addressed  to 
them  was  as  intelligible  as  if  spoken  in  their  mother-tongue.  In  this 
way,  although  on  the  supposition  of  a  powerful  Bpiritual  influence,  by 
which  the  essence  of  the  Pentecostal  miracle  is  not  denied  but  presup- 
posed, it  would  be  an  explicable  psychological  fiict.  Men  speddng  with 
the  ardour  of  inspiration,  made  an  impression  on  those  who  were  not 
capable  of  understanding  a  language'foreign  to  them,  similar  to  what  we 
are  told  of  Bernard's  Sermons  on  the  Crusades  in  Germany :  "  Quod 
Germanicis  etiam  populis  loquens  miro  audiebatur  affectu ;  et  de  sermone 
ejus,  qaem  intelligere,  utpote  alterlas  linguae  homines,  non  valebant, 
magis  quam  ex  peritissimi  cujuslibet  post  eum  loquentis  interpretis  in- 
tellecta  locutione,  sedificari  illorum  devotio  videbatur,  cujus  rei  certa 
probatio  tunsio  pectorum  erat  et  effusio  lacrimaram."  Mabillon.  ed. 
0pp.  Bernard,  tom.  ii.  p.  1119.  And  thi^  would  for  the  most  part  agree 
with  the  interpretation  of  my  honoured  friend  Dr.  Steudel.  Bat  as  to 
the  first  mode  of  explanation,  we  do  not  see  what  can  allow  or  justify  our 
substituting  for  the  common  interpretation  of  the  miracle  in  question 
another,  which  does  not  come  nearer  the  pyschological  analogy,  but,  on 
the  contraiy,  is  further  from  it,  and  does  not  so  naturally  connect  itself 
with  the  narrative  as  a  whole.  We  cannot  allow  an  appeal  to  the 
analogy  with  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism,  although,  in 
referring  to  such  an  analogy,  we  find  nothing  objectionable,  any  more 
than  in  general  to  the  analogy  between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural, 
provided  the  diflerence  of  psychical  circumstances,  and  of  the  causes  pro- 
ducing them,  is  not  lost  sight  of.  But  still,  in  matters  of  science,  where 
every  thing  must  be  well  grounded,  we  cannot  attach  a  value  to  such  a 
document  until  it  is  ascertained  what  is  really  trustworthy  in  the  ac- 
counts of  such  phenomena.  As  to  the  second  mode  of  interpretation,  it 
can  only  be  maintained  by  our  adopting  the  supposition,  that  we  have 
here  not  a  tradition  from  the  first  source,  bat  only  a  representation, 
which  ultimately  depends  on  the  report  of  eye-witnesses,  and  if  we  hence 
allow  ourselves  to  distinguish  what  the  author  professes  to  say,  from  the 
facts  lying  at  the  basis  of  his  narrative. 
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Bat,  indeed,  the  utility  of  sooa  a  gift  of  tongues  for  the 
spiead  of  divine  truth  in  the  apostolic  times,  will  appear  not 
so  great,  if  we  consider  that  the  gospel  had  its  first  and  chief 
sphere  of  action  among  the  nations  belonging  to  the  Roman 
fimpre,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages sufficed  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  languages,  as  it  was  ^oiployed  in  the  intercourse  of 
daily  life,  eowdd  not  be  altogether  strange  to  the  Jews.  As  to 
the  Greek  language,  the  mode  in  which  the  apostles  expressed 
themselves  in  it,  the  traces  of  their  mother-tongue  which  ap- 
pear in  their  use  of  it,  prove  that  they  had  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  it,  according  to  the  natural  laws  of  lingual  acquirement. 
In  the  history  of  the  first  propagation  of  Christianity,  traces  are 
never  to  be  found  of  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  for  this 
object.  Ancient  tradition,  which  names  certain  persons  as 
interpreters  of  the  apostles,  implies  the  contrary.*  Also, 
Acts  xiv.  11  shows  that  Paul  possessed  no  supernatural  gift  of 
tongues.  Yet  all  this  does  not  authorize  us  to  deny  the 
reference  to  such  an  endowment  in  the  former  passage  of  the 
Acts,  if  the  explanation  of  the  whole  passage,  both  in  single 
words  and  in  its  connexion,  is  most  &.vourable  to  this  inter- 
pretation. Nor  do  we  venture  to  decide  what  operations  not 
to  be  calculated  according  to  natural  laws  could  be  effiacted  by 
the  power  with  which  the  new  divine  life  moved  the  very 
depths  of  himian  nature ;  what  especially  could  be  effected 


^  Thus  Mark  Ib  called  the  ^p/iiivfisf  or  ipftnivwHis  of  Peter,  (see  Papias  of 
Hierapolis  in  Eusebius,  Ecc  Hist  UL  39,  compared  with  Irensns,  iii.  1). 
The  BjEusilidians  say  the  same  of  one  Glaucias,  Clement's  Stromata,  vii. 
765.  On  comparing  every  thing,  1  must  decide  against  the  possible  in- 
terpretation of  those  words  favoured  by  several  eminent  modem  critics 
•^that  they  mean  simply  an  expositor,  one  who  repeated  the  instrue- 
tions  of  Peter  in  his  Gospel,  with  explanatory  remarks ; — ^for  this  dis- 
tinction of  Mark  is  always  prefixed  to  accounts  of  his  Gospel,  and  at  the 
flame  time  from  the  fact  of  his  acting  in  this  capacity  with  Peter,  his 
capability  is  inferred  to  note  down  the  report  made  by  him  of  the 
Evangelical  history.  Thus  certainly  the  passage  in  Papias  must  be 
understood ;  l&d^icos  fih  ipfvtivtvr^s  Uhpw  7cy^fi€yos,  wra  iittnifUy^wrtp 
iiKpifi&s  iyoif^rs  The  second  &ct  is  founded  on  the  first,  that  he  ac- 
companied Peter  as  an  interpreter.  Some  truth  may  lie  at  the  basis  of 
this  tradition ;  it  might  be,  that  although  Peter  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  could  express  himself  in  it,  he  yet  took  with  him  a 
disciple  who  was  thoroughly  master  of  it,  that  he  might  be  assisted  by 
him  in  publishing  the  Gospel  among  those  who  spoke  that  language. 
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through  the  connexion  between  the  internal  life  of  the  Spirit 
(on  which  the  new  creation  operated  with  a  power  before  un- 
known) and  the  &eulty  of  speech.  A  phenomenon  of  this 
kind  might  have  taken  place  once^  with  a  sTmbolic  prophetic 
meaning,  indicating  that  the  new  divine  li&  would  reveal 
itself  in  all  the  languages  of  mankind,  as  Christianity  is 
destined  to  bring  under  its  sway  all  the  various  national 
peculiarities  !     A  worthy  symbol  of  this  great  event ! 

But  we  meet  in  the  New  Testament  with  other  intimations 
of  such  a  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  very  similar  to  the 
passage  in  the  Acts ;  and  the  explanation  of  these  passages  is 
attended  with  fewer  difficulties  than  that  of  the  latter.  If, 
therefore,  we  do  not,  contrary  to  the  natural  laws  of  exegesis, 
attempt  to  explain  the  dearer  passages  by  the  more  obscure, 
we  cannot  &l1  to  perceive  that,  in  the  section  on  spiritual 
gifts  in  the  First  Epstle  to  the  Corinthians^  something  alto- 
gether different  firom  such  a  supernatural  ^bEt  c^  tongues  is 
spoken  of.  Evidently,  the  apoi^e  is  there  treating  of  such 
discourse  as  would  not  be  g^serally  intelligible^  proceeding 
from  an  ecstatic  state  of  mind  which  rose  to  an  elevation  far 
above  the  language  of  ordinary  communication.  We  may 
here  adduce  two  passages  in  the  Acts»  which  cannot  possibly 
be  understood  of  speaking  in  a  foreign  language ;  x.  46,  and 
xix.  6.  How  can  we  imagine  that  men,  in  the  first  glow  of' 
conversion,  when  first  seized  by  the  inspiring  influence  of 
Christian  faith,  instead  of  pouring  forth  the  feelings  of 
which  their  hearts  were  foil,  through  a  medium  so  dear  and 
easy  to  them  as  their  mother-tongue,  could  find  pleasure 
in  what  at  such  a  time  would  be  a  mere  epideiktic  miracle, 
unless  the  effect  of  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  was  to  huny 
them  along,  as  blind  instruments  of  a  magical  power,  against 
their  wills,  and  to  constrain  them  to  make  use  of  a  different 
language  from  that  which  at  such  a  time  must  have  been  best 
fitted  for  the  expression  of  their  feelings  1 ' 

^  I  cannot  eomprehend  wh&i  Professor  B^umlein  maintains  in  his 
Sssay  on  this  subject,  in  the  Studien  der  eeangelUchen  QeisiMMeit 
Wilrtembergs  (Studies  of  the  Evangelical  Clergy  of  Wiirtemberg)^ 
yi.  2.  p.  119,  **  that  in  certain  religious  mental  states,  the  speaking  in 
foreign  languages  is  by  no  means  unnatural."  It  is  plain  that  a  man 
may  easily  feel  hims^f  impelled,  when  actuated  by  new  fe^ings  and 
ideas,  to  form  new  words ;  as  from  a  new  spiritual  Ufe,  a  new  religions 
dialect  forms  itself.    But  how,  under  such  circumstances,  it  can  he 
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Both  these  suppositions  are  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  nor  does  any  thing  similar  appear  in  the  first 
history  of  Christianity.  Such  exhibitions  would  be  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  draw  away  the  mind  from  that  which  is  the 
essence  of  conversion,  and  only  to  furnish  aliment  for  an 
unchristian  vanity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  a  pro- 
priety in  referring  these  passages  to  the  utterance  of  the  new 
things  with  which  the  mind  would  be  filled,  in  the  new  lan- 
guage of  a  heart  glowing  with  Christian  sentiment.^  Thus  it 
may  be  explained  how,  in  the  first  passage  (Acts  x.  46),  the 
yXbtatraig  XaXitv  is  connected  with  "  praising  God,"  "  praising 
Grod  with  the  whole  heart,"  'when  conscious  of  having  through 
his  grace  received  salvation ;  and  in  the  second  passage. 
Acts  xix.  6,  with  Trpo^rjTeveiy.  But  as,  in  both  these  passages, 
it  is  plainly  shown  that  the  commimication  ©f  the  Divine 
Spirit  was  indicated  by  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  its 
original  efiusion  at  Pentecost,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
valuable  clue  to  the  right  understanding  of  that  event. 

If,  then,  we  examine  more  closely  the  description  of  what 
transpired  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  shall  find  several 
things  which  favour  a  difierent  interpretation  from  the  ancient 
one.  How  could  a  niunber  of  carnally-minded  men  be  led  to 
explain  the  speaking  of  the  disciples  in  foreign  languages,  as 
the  efiect  of  intoxication  1     Acts  ii.  13.»    How  did  it  happen, 

natural  to  speak  a  language  altogether  foreign,  I  cannot  perceive,  nor 
can  I  find  any  analogy  for  it  in  other  psychical  phenomena.  Still  less 
can  I  admit  the  comparison  with  the  manifestations  among  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Irving  in  London,  since,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extendi,  I  can 
see  nothing  in  these  manifestations  but  the  workings  of  an  enthusiastic 
spirit,  which  sought  to  copy  the  apostoUc  gift  of  tongues  according 
to  the  common  interpretation,  and  therefore  assumed  the  reality  of  that 
gift. 

^  See  the  Dissertation  of  Dr.  David  Schulz  on  the  Spiritual  Gifts  of 
the  first  Christians.    Breslau,  1836. 

'  Although  this  may  not  be  considered  as  absolutely  necessary,  for  it 
would  certainly  be  possible,  that  frivolous,  carnally-minded  men  who 
were  disposed  to  ridicule  what  they  did  not  understand,  might  not 
observe  the  phenomenon  (not  explicable  from  common  causes)  'of 
speaking  in  a  foreign  language;  it  is  possible  that  Peter,  after  he 
had  shown  the  contrariety  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles  to  a 
state  of  intoxication,  which  eould  hardly  have  taken  place  at  that 
hour  of  the  day,  instead  of  adducing  other  marks  which  testified 
against  it,  passed  on  to  compare  the  phenomena  with  the  prophetic  pro- 
mise which  was  here  fulfilled.    Yet  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Peter, 
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ih&t  Peter  in  his  apologetic  discourse  did  not  appeal  to  the 
undeniably  miraculous  nature  of  an  event  by  which  the 
objections  of  men  unsusceptible  of  what  was  divine  might 
most  easily  be  refuted?  Why  did  he  satisfy  himself  with 
referring  to  the  prophetic  declarations  respecting  an  extra- 
ordinary revival,  and  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  to 
take  place  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  without  even  advert- 
ing to  this  peculiar  manifestation  1  In  the  construction  of 
the  whole  narrative,  we  find  nothing  that  obliges  us  to  adopt 
the  notion  of  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  in  &e  usual  sense. 
The  flames  that  settled  on  itieir  heads  appear  as  the  natural 
symbols  of  the  new  tongues,  or  new  language  of  that  holy 
flre  which  was  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  accordingly  it  is  said,  "  They 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  witifi 
other  tongues*  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance ;"  therefore 
the  tongues  of  the  Spirit  were  the  new  form  for  the  new 
spirit  wbach  animated  them. 

It  appears,  indeed,  to  militate  against  this  interpretation, 
and  to  establish  the  common  one,  that  the  spectators  are 
described  as  expressing  their  astonishment  at  hearing,  each 
one  in  his  own  tongue,  these  Galileans  who  knew  no  foreign 
language,  speaking  tiie  wonderful  works  of  God  (Acts  ii.  8) ; 
and  more  than  this,  we  have,  the  various  nations  distinctly 
named  in  whose  languages  the  apostles  spoke.  But  we  cannot 
possibly  think  that  all  these  nations  spoke  different  languages, 
for  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  cities  of  Cappadocia,  Pontus, 
Lesser  Asia,  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  Gyrene,  and  in  the  parts 
of  Libya  and  Egypt  inhabited  by  Grecian  and  Jewish 
Colonies,  the  Greek  would  at  that  time  be  in  general  better 
understood  than  the  ancient  language  of  the  country,  and  as 
this  must  have  been  known  to  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  he 
could  not  have  intended  to  specify  so  many  different  lan- 
guages. There  will  remain  out  of  the  whole  catalogue  of 
languages,  only  the  Persian,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

since  he  refers  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  in  order  to  refute  the  charge  of 
intoxication,  should  not  also  refer  to  that  other  fact  (supposing  it 
to  exist),  which  would  have  completed  his  proof. 

*  The  word  yKutraa,  like  the  German  Zunge  [and  the  English 
tongue],  is  used  both  for  the  bodily  organ  of  speech,  and  for  a  language 
or  dialect. 
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It  also  deserres  notice,  that  the  iDhabitants  of  Jodett  are  men^ 
tioned,  who  spoke  the  same  language  as  ihe  Galileans,  only 
with  a  slight  difference  of  pronunciation.     Since,  then,  to 
retain  the  ancient  view  of  the  gift  of  tongues  creates  diffi- 
culties in  this  passage,  which  is  the  only  one  that  cou  serve  to 
support  it ;  while  several  parts  of  liie  narrative  oppose  it,  and 
every  thing  that  is  said  elsewhere  of  this  gift  {^apivfia)  leads 
to  a  very  different  interpretation,  the  more  ancient  view 
becomes  very  uncertain,  though  we  cannot  arrive  at  a  perfectly 
clear  and  certain  conclusion  req)ectiQg  the  fticts  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  the  narrative.     Perhaps  the  difficulty  in 
the  passage  may  be  obviated  in  this  way.     It  was  not  unusual 
to  designate  ail  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  Galileans,  and  it 
might  be  inferred  from  this  common  appellation  that  they 
were  all  Galileans  by  birth ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
this  was  actually  the  case.     Among  the  so-called  Galileans, 
some  might  be  found  whose  mother-tongue  was  not  the 
Galilean  dialect,  and  who  now  felt  themselves  impelled  to 
express  the  fulness  of  their  hearts  in  their  own  provincial 
dialect,  which  through  Christianity  had  become  a  sacred 
language  to  them,  though  hitherto  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  consider  the  Hebrew 'only  in  that  light  ;i  and  it  might 
also  happen  that  some  who  lived  on  the  confines  of  Galilee, 
had  learned  the  language  of  the  adjacent  tribes,  which  they 
now  made  use  of,  in  order  to  be  better  understood  by 
foreigners.     Thus  the  speaking  in  foreign  languages  would  be 
only  something  accidental,  and  not  the  essential  of  the  new 
language  of  the  Spirit.*     This  new  language  of  the  Spirit  is^ 
that  which  Christ  promised  to  his  disciples  as  one  of  the 
essential  marks  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their 
hearts.     Indeed,  the  promise  that  they  should  speak  with 
new  tongues®  appears  only  in  the  critically  suspected  addition 

^  See  Acts  xxii.  2.  Wetstein  on  Acta  tI.  1.  On  this  point  the  views 
of  the  Palestinian  theologians  would  differ,  according  as  their  general 
mode  of  thinking  was  more  or  less  contracted. 

2  Whatever  interpretation  be  adopted  of  this  passage,  it  will  be  na 
more  than  a  coi\jecture  for  the  solution  of  that  difficulty,  nor  can  any  be 
given  with  the  degree  of  certainty  equal  to  what  may  be  attained 
respecting  the  gift  of  tongues  in  a  genend  point  of  view. 

^  This  evidently  denoted  such  tongues  or  languages  as  were  not  yet  in 
the  world.  Had  the  person  who  committed  this  tradition  to  writing- 
intended  foreign  languages  not  acquired  b^  study,  he  would  certainly 
Ijive  mude  use  of  a  different  expression. 
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to  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  true 
tradition  does  not  lie  at  the  basis  of  it ;  and  if  Christ  in  the 
other  Gospels  has  not  literally  made  use  of  tins  eipression, 
still  we  find  what  is  allied  to  it  in  meaning,  where  he  q)eak& 
of  the  new  powers  of  utterance  which  would  be  imparted  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  disciples,  **  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and 
wisdom,"  Luke  xxi.  15.  Thus  this  ezpresfidon,  ^  to  speak  with 
new  tongues,"  would  mean,  to  speak  with  eadk  tongues  as  the 
Spirit  gave  them ;  other  tongues  than  those  hitherto  used, 
originally  intended  to  mark  the  great  revolution  effected  by 
Chnstianity  in  the  dispositions  of  men  wherev^  it  found 
entrance,  among  the  rude  as  well  as  the  civilized.'  T^  we  do 
not  venture  to  assume  that  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
remained  invariably  the  same,  for  this  would  be  inconsistent 
with  its  use  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  hereafter.  As  the  original  form  of  the  expres- 
sion in  the  Christian  phraseology  gradually  was  shortened  in 
many  ways,*  so  likewise  there  was  a  gradual  alteration  in  the 

^  Gregoiy  the  Great  beautifdlly  remaiki,  in  his  Homil.  in  Evang. 
1.  iL  H.  29  :  **  Fideles  qnique,  qui  jam  vitse  veteris  eecnlaria  Yer& 
derelinqaunt,  sancta  autem  mysteria  insonant,  conditoris  sui  landes 
et  potentiam  qaantam  pnevalent,  murrant,  quid  aliud  facinnt,  nisi 
novis  linguiB  loquunturr  The  riew  I  have  keie  taken  is  nearly  the 
eame  as  that  of  Herder  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Pentecostal  Gift  of 
Tong^ies, — of  Hase,  and  particularly  of  Baner,  in  his  Taiuable  essay  on 
the  subject  in  the  Tubinger  Zeitadirifi  fUr  Theohgte,  1880,  part  ii.,. 
to  which  I  am  indebted  for  some  modifications  of  my  own  view.  My 
honoured  friend  Steudel,  in  the  same  periodical,  adopts  a  view  essentially 
the  same.  It  has  also  found  an  advocate  in  Dr.  Schulz.  With  Bleek 
(see  his  learned  and  acute  Dissertations  in  the  Stadi^en  und  Kritiken) 
I  agree  in  the  general  view  of  the  subject,  but  not  in  the  explanation  of 
the  word  7X00-0-0.  Other  grounds  apart,  adduced  by  Bauer,  it  appears 
to  me  far  more  natural  to  deduce  the  designation  for  the  new  form  of 
Christian  inspiration,  in  reference  to  .the  Hebrew  "p^  as  well  as  the 
Greek  yx&(r<ra,  from  the  language  of  common  life,  rather  than  from  the 
schools  of  grammarians.  But  the  question,  whether,  in  this  connexion, 
the  word  must  originally  be  understood  of  the  organ  of  language 
(according  to  Bauer),  or  of  the  kind  of  language,  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  so  very  important,  for  in  this  instance  both  meanings  of  the  word 
are  closely  idlied. 

'  Winer  iustly  remarks,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Grammar,  P*  ^34, 
{Orammatik  dee  NetUestamenUichen  SpruchidiomSf  4th  Ed.,  Leipzig, 
1836),  that,  in  the  phrase  y\w<r(rcus  XoActv,  a  word  like  kowois  cannot 
legitimately  be  supplied;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that,  from  the  original 
complete  phrase,  f^ter  it  had  once  acquired  a  fixed  meaning,  a  shorter 
elliptical  phrase  was  formed,  as  there  was  occasion  to  employ  it  frequently* 
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meaning ;  that  alteration,  namely,  of  which  many  examples 
are  elsewhere  found  in  the  history  of  language,  that  a  word 
which  at  first  was  altogether  the  general  sign  of  a  certain  idea., 
became  in  later  times,  as  various  shades  of  meaning  were 
attached  to  this  idea,  limited  to  one  particular  application  of 
it.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  an  expression  which  originally 
denoted  the  new  language  of  Christians  under  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  generally,  afterwards,  when  various  modifications 
of  such  language  had  been  formed,  became  limited  to  that 
kind  in  which  the  immediate  influences  of  the  Spirit  predomi- 
nated, aaid  presented  itself  in  the  higher  self-consciousness  as 
the  specially  ecstatic  form,',  while  the  discursive  activity  of  the 

1  This  continued  to  be  the  general  use  of  the  term  for  the  first  two 
centuries,  until,  the  historical  connexion  with  the  youthful  age  of  the 
church  being  broken,  the  notion  of  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  was 
formed.  On  this  point  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  some  passages  of 
Irenaeus  and  Tertullian.  Irenaeus  (lib.  v.  c.  9)  cites  what  Paul  says  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  and  then  adds,  Paul  calls  those  perfect,  "  Qui 
perceperunt  Spiritum  Dei,  et  omnibus  Unguis  loquuntur  per  Spiritum 
Dei,  quemadmodum  et  ipse  loquebatur,  KaOiits  kuX  vokK&u  oKoxtofA^y 
i.ZtX'^av  4y  rrl  4KK\7i<rle^  irpo^ip't'c^  x^^^f^^^  ix^yrwv  Koi  vcanoiaircus 
KdKo{nrrwv  Z^  rov  wt^iiaros  yKd^ffcus  /cal  rii  Kpii^ia  ruy  ivdpd^av  sis 
<t>ayfphy  h'y6vruv  hrX  rf  avfx<t>4poyTi  Kcd  rii  fjLVffHipui  rod  $€0v  ixdiriyov' 
fkHKaVf  quos  et  spiritales  apostolus  vocat."  Though  some  persons  think 
the  term  ir«^o8oirai*  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  languages  of  various 
nations,  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be,  according  to  its  use  at  that  time, 
though  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  might  be  so  understood.  It 
is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  that  Irenaeus  represents  this  gift  as  one 
of  the  essential  marks  of  Christian  perfection,  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
spiritales.  We  cannot  well  comprehend  how  he  could  suppose  any  thing 
so  detached  and  accidental  as  speaking  in  many  foreign  languages,  to 
stand  in  so  close  and  necessary  a  connexion  with  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tian inspiration.  Besides,  he  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  those  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  church  even  in  his  own  times. 
He  evidently  considers  the  yKacffcus  XoXcIv  as  something  allied  to 
iFpo^TsUiy,  To  the  latter,  he  attributes  the  faculty  of  bringing  to 
light  the  hidden  thoughts  of  men,  and  to  the  former  that  of  publishing 
divine  mysteries.  He  sees  nothing  but  this  in  the  gift  of  tongues  at 
the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  in  reference  to  that  event,  places 
together  "  prophetari  et  loqui  Unguis,"  1.  iii.  c.  12.  Tertullian 
demands  of  Marcion  to  point  out  among  his  foll6wers  proofs  of  ec^atic 
inspiration :  "  Edat  aliquem  psalmum,  aliquam  visionem,  aliquam 
orationem  duntaxat  spiritualem  in  ecstasi,  i.  e.  amentia,  si  qua  linguse 
interpretatio  acce^erit."  Evidently  in  this  connexion,  the  term 
liTigua,  expressing  sjoeaking  in  an  ecstasy,  which,  since  what  is  spoken 
in  this  state  cannot  oe  generally  intelligible,  an  interpretation  must 
accompany.     Tertullian  also,  ih  the  same  passage   (adv,  Marcion, 
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understanding  with  the  lower  self-consciousness  for  the  time 
lay  dormant. 

After  having  attempted  to  clear  up  these  different  points, 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  whole  scene  on 
that  memorable  day. 

The  shock  of  the  earthquake  occasions  the  concourse  of 
many  persons  in  the  streets  from  various  quarters,  as  the 
festival  had  brought  Jews  and  proselytes  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  Jerusalem.  The  assembling  of  the  disciples  attracts 
their  notice ;  by  degrees  a  crowd  of  curious  inquirers  is  col- 
lected, many  of  whom  probably  enter  the  assembly  in  order 
to  inform  themselves  accurately  of  the  affair.  The  disciples 
now  turn  to  these  strangers,  and,  constrained  by  the  impulse 
of  the  Spirit,  announce  to  them  what  filled  their  hearts.  The 
impression  made  by  their  words  varies  with  the  dispositions 
of  their  hearers.  Some  feel  themselves  affected  by  the  eneigy 
of  inspiration  with  which  the  disciples  spoke,  but  can  give  no 
clear  account  of  the  impressions  made  by  the  whole  affair. 
Instead  of  asking  themselves,  "  Whence  proceeds  that  power 
with  which  we  hear  these  men  speak  who  were  not  educated  in 
the  schools  of  the  scribes)"  their  wonder  is  directed  only  to  what 
was  most  external.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  these  Galileans 
speak  in  foreign  tongues )    Others,  who  have  been  impressed 

1.  y.  c  8),  applying  the  words  in  Isaiah  zl.  2  to  the  Christian  church, 
joins  prophetari  with  linguie  loqui,  and  attributes  both  to  the  Spiritus 
agnitionis,  the  irvevfia  yv^twi.  It  further  appears  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  g^t  of  tongues  was  considered  as  still  existing  in  the 
chuTch ;  and  it  is  strange  that  the  Fathers  never  refer  to  it  apolo- 
getically, as  an  undeniable  evidence  to  the  heathen  of  the  divine  power 
operating  among  Christians,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  appeal  to  the 
gift  of  healing  the  sick,  or  of  casting  out  demons,  although  the  ability 
to  speak  in  a  variety  of  languages  which  could  not  be  acquired  in 
a  natural  way,  must  iiave  been  very  astonishing  to  the  heathen.  In 
Origen,  in  whose  times  the  Charismata  of  the  apostolic  church  began 
to  be  considered  as  something  belonging  to  the  past,  we  find  the  first 
trace  of  the  opinion  that  has  since  been  prevalent,  yet  even  in  him  the 
two  views  are  mingled,  as  might  be  done  by  the  distinction  of  the  two- 
fold mode  of  interpretation,  the  literal  and  the  spiritual.  Compare 
Ep.  ad  Roman,  ed.  De  la  Rue,  t.  iv.  f.  470. 1.  vii.  f.  602,  do  Oratione, 
§  2,  tom.  i.  f.  199.  The  opposition  to  Montanism,  which  had  subjected 
the  yXj&c-ffcus  \d\uy  to  abuse,  as  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  might  con- 
tribute to  sink  into  oblivion  the  more  ancient  interpretation.  The 
Iryo^uyiiy,  the  \a\eiy  iK^pSvas  Koi  aWorpiorp^ims  came  to  be  considered 
aa  a  mark  of  the  spurious  Montanist  Inspiration,  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  16. 
VOL.  I.  C 
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without  any  precise  coiiBcioiisness,  give  vent  to  their  astonish- 
ment in  general  expressions,  What  can  all  this  mean!  But 
those  who  were  utterly  unsusceptible  and  light-minded,  ridi- 
cule and  reject  what  they  are  unable  to  compr^end. 

The  apostles  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to- defend  the  Christian 
community  against  the  reproaches  cast  upon  it  by  superficial 
judges,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  impression  which  this 
spectacle  had  made  on  so  many,  to  lead  them  to  Mth  in  Him 
whose  divine  power  was  here  manifested.  Peter  came  forward 
with  the  rest  of  the  eleven,  and  as  the  apostles  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  church,  so  Peter  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
apostles.  The  promptitude  and  enei^gy  which  made  him  take 
the  lead  in  expressing  the  sentiments  with  which  all  were 
animated,  were  special  endowments,  founded  on  his  natural 
character ;  hence  the  distinguished  place  which  he  had  already 
taken  among  the  disciples,  and  which  he  long  after  held  in  the 
first  church  at  Jerusalem.  "  Think  not,"  said  Peter,*  "  that 
in  these  unwonted  appearances  you  see  the  effects  of  inebriety. 
These  are  the  signs  of  the  Messianic  era,  predicted  by  the 
prophet  Joel;  the  manifestations  of  an  extraordinary  effiision 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  not  limited  to  an  individual  here  and 
there,  the  chosen  organs  of  the  Most  High,  but  in  which  all 
share  who  have  entered  into  a  new  relation  to  God  by  faith 
in  the  Messiah.  This  Messianic  era  will  be  distingui^ed,  as 
the  prophet  foretold,  by  various  extraordinary  appearances,  as 
precursors  of  the  last  decisive  epoch  of  the  general  judgment. 
But  whoever  believes  in  the  Messiah  has  no  cause  to  fear  that 
judgment,  but  may  be  certain  of  salvation.  That  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  whose  divine  mission  was  verified  to  you  by  the 
miracles  that  attended  his  earthly  course,  is  the  very  Messiah 
promised  in  the  Old  Testament.  Let  not  his  ignominious 
death  be  urged  as  invalidating  his  claims.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  work  as  the  Messiah,  and  determined 
by  the  coimsel  of  God.  The  events  that  followed  his  death 
are  a  proof  of  this,  for  he  rose  from  the  dead,  of  which  we  are 

*  Bleek  has  correctly  perceived  traces  of  a  Hebrew  original  in  Acta 
ii.  24,  where  the  connexion  of  the  metaphor  makes  Utafiohs  rod  Bcufdrov 
^njo  %^  or  V\s*5f,  Psalm  xriii.  5  and  6,  which  the  Alexandrian  renders 
hy  iKyes,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^7.  See  Bleek'a 
review  of  Mayerhoff s  ffial  KritUcher  Einleitung  in  die  hebraiechen 
Schriften,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,    1836,  iv.  1021. 
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all  witnesses,  and  has  been  exalted  to  heavwi  by  the  divine 
pow».  From  the  extnordinaiy  appearances  which  have  filled 
you  with  astonishment,  you  peroeiye,  that  in  his  glorified 
state  he  is  now  operating  with  divine  energy  among  those 
who  believe  on  him.  The  heavenly  Father  has  promised  that 
the  Messiah  shall  fill  all  idio  believe  on  him  with  the  power 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  this  promise  is  now  being  fulfilled. 
Learn,  then,  from  these  events,  in  which  you  behold  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  fulfilled,  the  nothingness  of 
all  that  you  have  attempted  against  him,  and  know  that  God 
has  exalted  him  whom  you  crucified  to  be  Me^asiah,  the  ruler 
of  God's  kingdom,  and  that,  through  divine  power,  he  will 
overcome  all  his  enemies" 

The  words  of  Peter  deeply  impressed  many,  who  anxiously 
asked,  What  must  we  do  ?  Peter  called  upon  them  to  repent 
<^  their  sins,  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  who  could 
impart  to  them  foigiveness  of  sins  and  freedom  from  sin, — ^in 
this  faith  to  be  baptized,  and  thus  outwardly  to  join  the  com- 
munion of  the  Messiah  ;  then  would  the  divine  power  of  faith 
be  manifested  in  them,  as  it  had  already  been  in  the  commu- 
nity of  believers ;  they  would  receive  the  same  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  bestowment  of  which  was  simultaneous  with 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  freedom  from  sin ;  for  the  promise 
related  to  all  believers  without  distinction,  even  to  all  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  whom  God  by  his  grace  should  lead 
to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

A  question  may  be  raised.  Whether  by  these  last  T^ords 
Peter  intended  only  the  Jews  scattered  among  distant  nations, 
or  whether  he  included  tiiose  among  the  heathen  themselves 
who  might  be  brought  to  the  faith  ?  As  Peter  at  a  subsequent 
period,  opposed  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the 
heathen,  there  would  be  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  his  now 
making  such  a  reference.  But  there  is  really  no  such  con- 
tradiction, for  the  scruple  which  clung  so  closely  to  Peter's 
mind  was  founded  only  on  his  belief  that  heathens  could  not 
be  received  into  the  community  of  believers,  without  first 
becoming  Jewish  Proselytes,  by  the  exact  observance  of  tho 
Mosaic  law.  Now,  according  to  the  declarations  of  the  pro- 
phets, he  might  expect  that  in  the  Messianic  times  the 
heathen  would  be  brought  to  join  in  the  worship  of  Jehovali, 
80  that  this  sentiment  might  occur  to  him  consistently  with 
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the  views  he  then  held,  and  he  might  express  it  without 
giving  offence  to  the  Jews.  Yet  this  explanation  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  for  all  the  three  clauses  (Acts  ii.  39) 
might  be  used  only  to  denote  the  aggregate  of  the  Jewish 
nation  in  its  full  extent ;  and  we  might  rather  expect  that 
Peter,  who  had  been  sp^iJdng  of  the  Jews  present  and  their 
children,  if  he  had  thought  of  the  heathen  also,  would  have 
carefully  distinguished  them  from  the  Jews.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  description,  "  All  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as 
the  Lord  our  Crod  shall  call,"  appears  too  comprehensive 
to  justify  us  in  confining  it  to  persons  originally  belon^ng  to 
the  Jewish  nation.  Hence,  it  is  most  probable,  that  in  Peter's 
mind,  when  he  used  this  expression,  there  floated  an  indistinct 
allusion  to  believers  from  other  nations,  though  it  did  not 
appear  of  sufficient  importance  for  him  to  give  it  a  greater 
prominence  in  his  address,  as  it  was  his  conviction,  that 
the  converts  to  Christianity  from  heathenism  must  first 
become  Jews. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  FIBST   FOBM  OF  THE  CHBIBTIAN  COMMUNITT,   AND  THE  FIBST  GEBH 
,  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  OHBISTIAN  CHUBOH. 

The  existence  and  first  development  of  the  Christian  church 
rests  on  an  historical  foundation — on  the  acknowledgment  ot 
the  fact  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah — ^not  on  a  certain  system 
of  ideas.  Hence,  at  first,  all  those  who  acknowledged  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  separated  from  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  community.  In  the 
course  of  time,  it  became  apparent  who  were  genuine,  and 
who  were  Mse  disciples ;  but  all  who  acknowlec^d  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  were  baptized  without  fuller  or  longer  instruction, 
such  as  in  later  times  has  preceded  baptism.  There  was  only 
one  article  of  fiiith  which  formed  the  peculiar  mark  of 
the  Christian  profession,  and  from  this  point  believers  were 
led  to  a  clearer  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  whole  contents 
of  the  Christian  faith,  by  the  continual  enlightening  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit.  Believing  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  they 
ascribed  to  him  the  whole  idea  of  what  the  Messiah  was  to  be, 
according  to  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament 
promises,  rightly  imderstood ;  they  acknowledged  him  as 
the  Redeemer  from  sin,  the  Ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  Crod,  to 
whom  their  whole  lives  were  to  be  devoted,  whose  laws  were 
to  be  followed  in  all  things ;  while  he  would  manifest  himself 
as  the  Ruler  of  God*s  kingdom,  by  the  communication  of  a 
new  divine  principle  of  life,  which  to  those  who  are  redeemed 
and  governed  by  him  imparts  the  certainty  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  This  divine  principle  of  life  must  (they  believed) 
mould  their  whole  lives  to  a  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  and  would  be  the  pledge  of  all  the 
blessings  to  be  imparted  to  them  in  the  kingdom  of  God  until 
its  consummation.  Whoever  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  received  him  consequently  as  the  infallible  divine 
prophet,  and  implicitly  submitted  to  his  instructions  as  com- 
municated by  his  personal  ministry,  and  afterwards  by  his 
inspired  organs,  the  apostles.  Hence  baptism  at  this  period, 
in  its  peculiar  Christian  meaning,  referred  to  this  one  article 
of  faith,  which  constituted  the  essence  of  Christianity,  as 
baptism  into  Jesus,  into  the  name  of  Jesus ;  it  was  the  holy 
rite  which  sealed  tlie  connexion  with  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
From  this  signification  of  baptism  we  cannot  indeed  con- 
clude with  certainty  that  there  was  only  one  form  of  baptism. 
StiU,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  original  apostolic  formula 
no  reference  was  made  except  to  this  one  article.  This  shorter 
baptismal  formula  contains  in  itself  every  thing  which  is 
further  developed  in  the  words  used  by  Chnst  at  flie  institu- 
tion of  baptism,  but  which  he  did  not  intend  to  establish 
as  an  exact  formula ;  the  reference  to  God,  who  has  revealed 
and  shown  himself  in  and  by  the  Sou,  as  a  Father ;  and 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  whom  Christ  imparts  to  believers 
as  the  new  spirit  of  life;  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  who  by 
virtue  of  this  intervention  is  distinguished  as  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  That  one  article  of  faith  included,  therefore,  the 
whole  of  Christian  doctrine.  But  the  distinct  knowledge  of 
its  contents  was  by  no  means  developed  in  the  minds  of  the 
first  converts,  or  freed  from  foreign  admixtures  resulting  from 
Jewish  modes  of  thinking,  which  required  that  religious  ideas 
should  be  stripped  of   that  national  and  carnal  veil  with 
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^hich  they  were  covered.  As  the  popular  Jewiah  notion 
of  the  Messiah  excluded  many  things  which  were  charac- 
teristic of  this  idea,  as  formed  and  understood  in  a  Ohrisdaji 
sense,  and  as  it  included  many  elements  not  in  accordance 
with  Christian  views,  one  result  was,  that  in  the  first  Chrish 
tian  communities  which  were  formed  among  ihe  Jews,  various 
discordant  notions  of  religion  were  mingled;  there  were 
many  errors  arising  from  the  prevailing  Jewish  mode  of 
thinking,  some  of  which  were  by  d^^ees  corrected,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  surrendered  themselves  to  the  expansive 
and  purifying  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit ;  but  in  those 
over  whom  that  spirit  could  not  exert  such  power,  these 
errors  formed  the  germ  of  the  later  Jewish-Christian  (the  so- 
called  Ebionitish)  doctrine,  which  set  itself  in  direct  hostility 
to  the  pure  gospeL 

Thus  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Three 
Thousand  who  were  converted  on  one  day,  became  trans- 
formed at  once  into  genuine  Christians.  The  Holy  Spirit 
operated  then,  as  in  all  succeeding  ages,  by  the  publication  of 
divine  truth,  not  with  a  sudden  transforming  magical  power, 
but  according  to  the  measure  of  the  free  self-determination  ct 
the  human  will.  Hence,  also,  in  these  first  Christian  societies^ 
as  in  all  later  ones,  although  originating  in  so  mighty  an 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  foreign  and  spurious  were 
mingled  with  the  genuine.  In  fact,  in  proportion  to  the 
might  and  enei^  of  the  operation,  many  persons  were  more 
easily  carried  away  by  the  first  impressions  of  divine  truth, 
whose  hearts  were  not  a  soil  suited  for  the  divine  seed  to  take 
deep  root  and  develop  itself;  and  in  outward  appearance, 
there  were  no  infellible  marks  of  distinction  between  genuine 
and  merely  apparent  conversions.  The  example  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  and  the  disputes  of  the  Palestinian  and  Hel- 
lenistic Christians,  evince  even  at  that  early  period,  that  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  did  not  preserve  the  churdi  entirely  pure 
from  foreign  admixtures.  It  happened  then,  as  in  the  great 
religious  revivals  of  other  times,  that  many  were  borne  along 
by  the  force  of  excited  feelings,  without  having  (as  their  sub- 
sequent conduct  proved)  their  disposition  effectually  pene- 
trated by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  form  of  the  Christian  community  and  of  the  public 
Christian  worship,  the  archetype  of  all  the  later  Christian 
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Cultas.  arose  at  first,  without  any  preoonoeived  plan,  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  hi^er  life  that  belong  to 
all  true  Christiana  There  was,  however,  this  difference,  that 
the  first  Christian  community  formed  as  it  were  one  &mily  ; 
the  power  of  the  newly  awakened  feeling  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship, the  feeling  of  the  common  grace  of  redemption,  out- 
weighed all  other  personal  and  public  feelings,  and  all  other 
relations  were  subordinated  to  ^m  one  great  relation.  But, 
in  later  times,  the  distinction  between  the  church  and  the 
&mily  became  more  marked,  and  many  things  which  were  at 
first  accomplished  in  the  church  as  a  fiumly  community, 
could  latterly  be  duly  attended  to  only  in  the  narrower 
communion  of  Christian  £a,mily  life. 

The  first  Christians  assembled  daily  either  in  the  Temple, 
or  in  private  houses ;  in  the  latter  case  they  met  in  small 
companies,  since  their  numbers  were  already  too  great  for  one 
chamber  to  hold  them  all.  Discourses  on  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  were  addressed  to  believers  and  to  those  who  were  just 
won  over  to  the  £uth,  and  prayers  were  offered  up.  As  the 
predominant  consciousness  of  the  enjoyment  of  redemption 
brought  under  its  influence  and  sanctified  the  whole  of* 
earthly  life,  nothing  earthly  could  remain  untransformed  by 
this  relation  to  a  higher  state.  The  daily  meal  of  whidi 
believers  partook  as  members  of  one  fiimily  was  sanctified  by 
it.^  They  commemorated  the  last  supper  of  the  disciples 
with  Christ,  and  their  brotherly  union  with  one  another.  At 
the  close  of  the  meal,  the  president  distributed  bread  and  wine 
to  the  persons  present,  as  a  memorial  of  Christ's  similar  dis- 
tribution to  the  disciples.  Thus  every  meal  was  consecrated 
to  the  Lord,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  meal  of  brotherly 
love.  Hence  the  designations  afterwards  chosen  were,  ^elwoy 
Kvpiou  and  dydirri* 

*  The  hypothesia  lately  revived,  that  Bach  institutions  were  borrowed 
fixym  the  Esaenes,  is  so  entirely  gratnitons  as  to  require  no  refatation. 

'  la  Acts  ii.  42,  we  find  the  first  general  account  of  what  passed  in 
the  aflsemblies  of  the  first  Christians.  Mosheim  thinks,  since  every 
thing  else  is  mentioned  that  is  fonnd  in  later  meetings  of  the  charch, 
that  the  Kovm^  refers  to  the  collections  made  on  these  occasions.  But 
the  context  does  not  fiivour  the  nse  of  the  word  KoiywU  in  so  restricted  a 
agnification,  which,  therefore,  if  it  were  the  meaning  intended,  would 
leqnire  a  more  definite  term.  See  Heyer*B  Commentaiy.  We  may 
most  naturally  consider  it  as  referring  to  the  whole  of  the  social  Chrit> 
tian  intercourse,  two  prineipid  parts  of  which  were,  the  common  meal 
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From  ancient  times  an  opinion  has  prevailed,  which  is  ap- 
parently £a.youred  by  many  passages  in  the  Acts,  that  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  impelled  the  first  Christians  to 
renounce  all  their  earthly  possessions,  and  to  establish  a 
perfect  intercommunity  of  goods.  When,  in  later  times,  it 
was  perceived  how  very  much  the  Christian  life  had  receded 
from  the  model  of  this  fellowship  of  brotherly  love,  an  earnest 
longing  to  regain  it  was  awakened,  to  which  we  must  attribute 
some  attempts  to  effect  what  had  been  realized  by  the  first 
glow  of  love  in  the  apostolic  times — such  were  the  orders  of 
Monkhood,  the  Mendicant  Friars,  the  Apostolici,  and  the 
Waldenses  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  At  all  events, 
supposing  this  opinion  to  be  well  founded,  this  practice  of  the 
apostolic  church  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  in  a  literal 
sense  the  ideal  for  imitation  in  all  succeeding  ages ;  it  must 
have  been  a  deviation  from  the  natural  course  of  social 
development,  such  as  could  agree  only  with  the  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  the  divine  life  in  the  human  race  at  that 
particular  period.  Only  the  spirit  and  disposition  here 
manifested  in  thus  amalgamating  the  eartMy  possessions  of 
numbers  into  one  common  fimd,  are  the  models  for  the 
church  in  its  development  through  all  ages.  For  as  Chris- 
tianity never  subverts  the  existing  natural  course  of  develop- 
ment in  the  human  race,  but  sanctifies  it  by  a  new  spirit,  it 
necessarily  recognises  the  division  of  wealth  (based  on  that 
development),  and  the  inequalities  arising  from  it  in  the 

and  prayer.  Luke  mentions  prayer  last  of  all,  probably  because  the 
connexion  between  the  common  meal  and  prayer,  which  made  an 
essential  part  of  the  love-feast,  was  floating  in  his  mind.  Olshanseii 
maintains  (see  his  Commentary,  2d  ed.  p.  629),  that  this  interpre- 
tation is  inadmissible,  because  in  this  enumeration,  every  thing 
relates  to  divine  worship,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding 
expression  8t8ax^.  But  this  supposition  is  wanting  in  proof.  Ac- 
cording to  what  we  have  before  remarked,  the  communion  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  family,  were  not  at  that  time  separated  from  one 
another;  no  strict  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  what 
belonged  to  the  Christian  Cultus  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  what  related 
to  the  Christian  life  and  communion  generally.  Kor  can  the  reason 
alleged  by  Olshausen  be  vali4,  that  if  my  interpretation  were  correct, 
the  word  Kotvuyla  must  have  been  placed  first,  for  it  is  altogether  in  order 
that  that  should  be  placed  first,  which  alone  refers  to  the  directive  func- 
tions of  the  apostles,  that  then  the  mention  should  follow  of  the 
reciprocal  Christian  communion  of  all  the  members  with  one  another, 
and  that  of  this  communion  two  particulars  should  be  especially  noticed. 
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social  -  relations ;  while  it  draws  from  these  inequalities 
^materials  for  the  formation  and  exercise  of  Christian  Tirtue, 
and  strives  to  lessen  them  by  the  only  true  and  neyer-fiEuling 
means/  the  power,  namely,  of  love.  This,  we  find,  agrees 
with  the  practice  of  the  churches  subsequently  founded  by 
the  apostles,  and  with  the  directions  given  by  Paul  for  the 
exercise  of  Christian  liberality,  2  Cor.  viii.  13.  Still,  if  we  are 
disposed  to  consider  this  community  of  goods  as  only  the 
effect  of  a  peculiar  and  temporary  manifestation  of  Christian 
zeal,  and  foreign  to  the  later  development  of  the  church,  we 
shall  find  many  difficulties  even  in  this  mode  of  viewing  it. 
The  first  Christians  formed  themselves  into  no  monkish  fra- 
ternities, nor  lived  as  hermits  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but,  as  history  shows  us,  continued  in  the  same  civil 
I'elations  as  before  their  conversion ;  nor  have  we  any  proofe 
that  a  community  of  goods  was  universal  for  a  time,  and  was 
then  followed  by  a  return  to  the  usual  arrangements  of 
society.  On  the  contrary,  several  circumstances  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  at  variance  with  the  notion  of 
such  a  relinquishment  of  private  property.  Peter  said  ex- 
pressly to  Ananias  that  it  depended  on  himself,  to  sell  or  to 
keep  his  land,  and  that  even  after  the  sale,  the  sum  received 
for  it  was  entirely  at  his  own  disposal.  Acts  v.  4.  In  the  6th 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  there  is  an  account  of  a  distribution  of 
alms  to  the  widows,  but  not  a  word  is  said  of  a  common  stock 


'  As  the  influence  which  Christianity  exercises  over  mankind  is  not 
always  accompanied  with  a  clear  discernment  of  its  principles,  there 
have  been  many  erroneous  tendencies,  which,  though  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity, have  derived  their  nourishment  from  it, — ^^f-truths  torn  from 
their  connexion  with  the  whole  body  of  revealed  truth,  and  hence  mis- 
understood and  misapplied ;  of  this,  the  St.  Simonians  furnish  an 
example.  They  had  before  them  an  indistinct  conception  of  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  equality ;  but  as  it  was  not  understood  in  the  Christian 
sense,  they  have  attempted  to  realize  it  in  a  different  manner.  They 
have  striven  to  accomplish  by  outward  arrangements,  what  Christianity 
adms  at  developing  gradually  through  the  mind  and  disposition,  and 
have  thus  fallen  into  absurdities.  Christianity  tends  by  the  spirit  of  love 
to  reduce  the  opposition  between  the  individual  and  the  community, 
and  to  produce  an  harmonious  amalgamation  of  both.  St.  Simonianism, 
on  the  contrary,  practically  represents  the  pantheistic  tendency,  of  which 
the  theory  is  so  prevalent  in  Qermany  in  the  present  day ;  it  sacrifices 
the  individual  to  the  community,  and  thus  deprives  the  latter  of  its  true 
vital  importance. 
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for  the  support  of  the  whole  body  of  believers.  We  find  in 
Acts  xiL  12,  that  Mary  possessed  a  house  at  Jerusalem,  which 
we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  purchased  at  the  general  cost 
These  &cts  phunly  show,  that  we  are  not  to  imagine,  even  in 
this  first  Christian  society,  a  renunciation  of  all  private  pro- 
perty,* Therefore,  when  we  are  told,  **  The  whole  multitude 
of  believers  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul,  and  had  all 
things  common,*'  &c,,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  literally,  but 
as  a  description  of  that  brotherly  love  which  repressed  all 
selfish  feelings,  and  caused  the  wealthier  believers  to  regard 
their  property  as  belonging  to  their  needy  brethren,  so  ready 
were  they  to  share  it  with  them.  And  when  it  is  added,  "  that 
they  sold  their  possessions,  and  distribution  was  made  to  every 
man  according  as  he  had  need,"  it  is  to  be  understood  accord- 
ing to  what  has  just  been  said.  A  common  chest  was  estab- 
li^ed,  from  which  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  members  of  the 
church  were  supplied,  and  perhaps  certain  expenses  incurred 
by  the  whole  church,  such  as  the  celebration  of  the  Agapse, 
were  defrayed ;  and  in  order  to  increase  their  contributions^ 
many  persons  parted  with  their  estates.  Probably,  a  union  of 
this  kind  existed  among  the  persons  who  attended  the  Saviour, 
and  ministered  to  his  necessities,  Luke  viiL  3 ;  and  a  fiind  for 

^  Or  we  must  assume,  that  as  the  power  of  the  newly  awakened  feeling 
of  Christian  fellowship  overcame  every  other  consideration,  and  wholly 
repressed  the  other  social  relations  that  are  baaed  on  the  constitntion 
of  human  nature,  which  after  a  while  resumed  their  rights,  and  became 
appropriated  as  special  forms  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  that  as  the 
church  and  family  life  were  melted  into  one,  it  would  well  agree  with 
the  development  of  a  state  so  natural  to  the  infancy  of  the  church,  that 
by  the  overpowering  feeling  of  Christian  fellowship,  all  distinction  of 
property  should  cease,  which  would  be  accomplished  from  an  inward  im- 
pulse without  formal  consultation  or  legal  prescription.  But  after  expe- 
rience had  shown  how  untenable  such  an  arrangement  was,  this  original 
community  of  goods  would  gradually  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  common 
ftmd  or  chest,  which  would  not  interfere  with  the  limits  of  private  pro- 
perty. But  in  the  Acts  these  two  gradations  in  the  social  arrangements 
of  the  church  might  not  be  distinctly  marked,  nor  would  it  be  in  our 
power  to  trace  step  by  step  the  process  of  development.  Still,  we  want 
Bufficient  gronnds  for  this  assumption.  The  poverty  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  has  indeed  been  adduced  as  an  ill  consequenoe  of  that  original 
community  of  goods.  But  this  cannot  be  taken  as  a  sure  proof  of  the 
Unet ;  for  since  Christianity  at  first  found  acceptance  among  the  poorer 
classes,  and  the  distress  of  the  people  at  Jerusalem  in  those  times  must 
have  been  extreme,  it  can  be  explained  without  having  recourse  to  such 
a  supposition. 
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similar  purposes  was  afterwards  formed  by  public  collections  in 
the  apostolic  churches.* 

This  practice  of  the  first  Chiistiana,  as  we  have  remarked, 
has  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  &te  of  Anflniflj^  and 
Sapphira.     Their  example  shows,  how  far  the  apostles  were 
from  wishing  to  extort  by  outward  requirements  what  ought 
to  proceed  spontaneously  from  the  power  of  the  Spirit ;  they 
looked  only  for  the  tree  actings  of  a  pure  dispositiooF    A 
man  named  Ananias,  and  his  wife  Sapphira^  were  anxious  not 
to  be  considered  by  the  apostles  and  the  church  as  inferior  to 
others  in  the  liberality  of  their  contributions.     Probably, 
a  superstitious  belief  in  the  merit  of  good  works  was  mingled 
with  other  motives,  so  that  they  wiied  to  be  at  the  same 
time  meritorious  in  God's  sight     They  could  not,  however, 
prevail  on  themselves  to  sunmder  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
perty, but  brought  a  part^  and  pretended  that  it  was  the 
whole.      Peter  detected  the  dissimulatiwi  and  hypocrisy  of 
Ananias,  whether  by  a  glance  into  the  secret  recesses  of  his  . 
heart,  imparted  by  the  inmiediate  influence  of  God's  Spirit, 
or  by  a  natural  sagacity  derived  from  the  same  source, 
we  cannot  decide  with  certainty  from  the  narrative.     Nor  is 
it  a  question  of  importance,  for  who  can  so  exactly  draw  the 
line  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  in  oigans  animated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit?     The  criminality  of  Ananias  did  not 
consist  in  his  not  deciding  to  part  with  the  whole  amount  of 
his  property ;  for  the  words  of  Peter  addressed  to  him  show 
that  no  exact  measiu*e  of  giving  was  prescribed ;  each  one 
was  left  to  contribute  according  to  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  the  d^ree  of  love  that  animated  him.    But  the  hypocrisy 
with  which  he  attempted  to  make  a  show  of  greater  love  than 
he  actually  felt — ^the  falsehood  by  which,  when  it  took  pos- 
session of  his  soul,  the  Christian  life  must  have  been  utterly 
polluted  and  adulterated — this  it  was  which  Peter  denounced, 
as  a  work  of  the  spirit  of  Sat-an,  for  falsehood  is  the  fountain 
of   all   evil.     Peter  charged  him  with  lying  to  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  with  lying  not  to  men  but  to  God ;  since  he  must 
have  beheld  in  the  apostles  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaking  and  acting  in  Grod's  name--(that  God  who  was  him- 
self present  in  the  assembly  of  believers,  as  a  witness  of  la& 

*  This  16  confesaedly  no  new  view,  but  one  adopted  by  Henmaan^ 
Hofiheim,  and  others  before  them. 
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intentions) — ^and  yet  thought  that  he  could  obtain  credit 
before  God  for  his  good  works.  Peter  uttered  his  solemn 
rebuke  with  a  divine  confidence,  springing  from  a  regard 
to  that  holy  cause  which  was  to  be  preserved  from  all  foreign 
mixtures,  and  from  the  consciousness  of  being  in  an  office 
entrusted  to  him  by  God,  and  in  which  he  was  supported  by 
divine  power.  When  we  reflect  what  Peter  was  in  the  eyes  of 
Ananias,  how  the  superstitious  hypocrite  must  have  been  con- 
founded and  thunderstruck  to  see  his  falsehood  detected,  how 
the  holy  denunciations  of  a  man  speaking  to  his  conscience 
with  such  divine  confidence  must  have  acted  on  his  terrified 
feelings,  we  shall  find  it  not  very  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
words  of  the  apostle  would  produce  so  great  an  effect.  The 
divine  and  the  natural  seem  here  to  have  been  closely 
connected.  What  Paul  so  confidently  asserts  in  his  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  of  his  ability  of  inflicting  punishment, 
testifies  of  the  conscious  possession  by  the  apostles  of  such 
divine  power.  And  when  Sapphira,  without  suspecting  what 
had  taken  place,  three  hours  after,  entered  the  assembly, 
Peter  at  first  endeavoured  to  rouse  her  conscience  by  his 
interrogations:  but  since,  instead  of  being  aroused  to  con- 
sideration and  repentance,  she  was  hardened  in  her  hypocrisy, 
Peter  accused  her  of  having  concerted  with  her  husband, 
to  put,  as  it  were,  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  proof,  whether  he 
might  not  be  deceived  by  their  hypocrisy.  He  then  menaced 
her  with  the  judgment  of  God,  which  had  just  been  inflicted 
on  her  husband.  The  words  of  the  apostle  were  in  this 
instance  aided  by  the  impression  of  her  husband  s  fate,  and 
striking  the  conscience  of  the  hypocrite,  produced  the  same 
effect  as  on  her  husband.  So  terrible  was  this  judgment,  in 
order  to  guard  the  first  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  before  the 
admixture  of  that  poison  which  is  always  most  prejudicial  to 
the  operations  of  divine  power  on  mankind  ;  and  to  secure,  a 
reverence  for  the  apostolic  authority,  which  was  so  important 
as  an  external  governing  power  for  the  development  of  the 
primitive  church,  until  it  had  advanced  to  an  independent 
fiteadfSastness  and  maturity  in  the  faitL 

The  disciples  had  not  yet  attained  a  clear  imderstanding  of 
that  call,  which  Christ  had  already  given  them  by  so  many 
intimations,  to  form  a  Church  entirely  separated  from  the 
existing  Jewish  economy ;    to  that  economy  they  adhered 
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aa  much  as  possible ;  all  the  forms  of  the  national  theocracy 
were  sacred  in  their  esteem,  it  seemed  the  natural  element  of 
their  religious  consciousness,  though  a  higher  principle  of  life 
had  been  imparted,  by  which  that  consciousness  was  to  be 
progressively  inspired  and  transformed.  They  remained  out- 
wardly Jews,  although,  in  proportion  as  their  &ith  in  Jesus  as 
the  Redeemer  became  clearer  and  stronger,  they  would 
inwardly  cease  to  be  Jews,  and  all  external  rites  would  assume 
a  different  relation  to  their  internal  life.  It  was  their  belief, 
that  the  existing  religious  forms  would  continue  till  the 
second  coming  of  Chnst,  when  a  new  and  higher  order  of 
things  would  be  established,  and  this  great  change  they 
expected  would  shortly  take  place.  Hence  the  establishment 
of  a  distinct  mode  of  worship  was  fiw  from  entering  their 
thoughts.  Although  new  ideas  respecting  the  essence  of  true 
worship  arose  in  their  minds  from  the  light  of  feith  in 
the  Redeemer,  they  felt  as  great  an  interest  in  the  Temple 
worship  as  any  devout  Jews.  They  believed,  however,  that  a 
sifting  would  take  place  among  the  members  of  the  theocracy, 
and  that  the  better  part  would,  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  be  incorporated  with  the  Chnstian 
community.  As  the  believers,  in  opposition  to  the  mass  of  the 
Jewish  nation  who  remained  hardened  in  their  unbelief,  now 
formed  a  community  internally  bound  together  by  the  one 
&ith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
higher  life  received  from  him,  it  was  necessary  that  this 
internal  union  should  assume  a  certain  external  form.  And 
a  model  for  such  a  smaller  community  within  the  great 
national  theocracy  already  existed  among  the  Jews,  along- 
with  the  Temple  worship,  namely,  the  Synagogues.  The 
means  of  religious  edification  which  they  supplied,  took 
account  of  the  religious  welfare  of  all,  and  consisted  of 
united,  prayers  and  Qie  addresses  of  individuals  who  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  These  means 
of  edification  closely  corresponded  to  the  nature  of  the  new 
Christian  worship.  This  form  of  social  worship,  as  it  was 
copied  in  all  the  religious  communities  founded  on  Judaism, 
(such  as  the  Essenes,)  was  also  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  at 
the  first  formation  of  the  Christian  church.  But  it  may  be 
disputed,  whether  the  apostles,  to  whom  Christ  committed 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs^  designed  from  the  first  thai 
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belieyers  should  form  a  society  exactly  oa  the  model  of 
the  synagogue,  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  instituted 
particular  offices  for  the  govemment  of  the  church  cor- 
responding to  that  model — or  whether,  without  such  a 
preconceived  plan,  distinct  offices  were  appointed,  as  cir- 
cumstances required,  in  doing  which  they  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  model  of  the  synagogue,  with  which  they  were 
familiar. 

The  advocates  of  the  first  scheme  (particularly  Mosheim) 
proceed  on  the  imdeniably  correct  assumption,  that  the 
existence  of  certain  presidents  at  the  head  of  the  Christian 
societies,  under  the  name  of  Elders  (irpeafivrepoi),  must  be  pre- 
supposed, though  their  appointment  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned, as  appears  from  Acts  xi.  30.  The  question  arises, 
Whether  even  earlier  traces  cannot  be  found  of  the  existence 
of  such  Presbyters  1  The  appointment  of  deacons  is  indeed 
first  mentioned  as  designed  to  meet  a  special  emergency,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  their  office  was  already  in  existence. 
It  may  be  presumed,  that  the  apostles,  in  order  not  to  be 
called  off  from  the  more  weighty  duties  of  their  office, 
appointed  from  the  beginning  such  almoners ;  but  as  these 
officers  hitherto  had  been  chosen  only  from  the  native  Jewish 
Christians  of  Palestine,  the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  who 
came  from  other  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  whom 
the  Greek  was  almost  as  much  their  motlier  tongue  as  the 
Aramaic, — ^the  Hellenists  as  they  were  termed, — believed  that 
they  were  unjustly  treated.  On  their  remonstrance,  deacons 
of  Hellenistic  descent  were  especially  appointed  for  them, 
as  appears  by  their  Greek  names.  As  the  apostles  declared 
that  they  were  averse  from  being  distracted  in  their  purely 
spiritual  employment  of  prayer  and  preaching  the  word  by 
the  distribution  oi  money,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  even 
before  this  time,  they  had  not  engaged  in  such  business,  but 
had  transferred  it  to  other  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
Still  earlier,  in  Acts  v.,  we  find  mention  made  of  persons 
imder  the  title  of  viwrtpoi^  reayimcot^  who  considered  such  an 
employment  as  carrying  a  corpse  out  of  the  Christian  assem- 
blies for  burial  as  belonging  to  their  office,  so  that  they  seetm 
to  have  been  no  other  than  deacons.  And  as  the  title  of 
younger  stands  in  contrast  with  that  of  elders  in  the  church, 
the   existence  of   servants  of   the  church  (duiKoyoi),  and 
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of  roling  elders  {irpiffPlmpoi),  Beems   here  to  be  equally 
pointed  out 

But  though  this  snppositioB  has  so  much  plausibility,  yet 
the  evidence  for  it,  on  closer  examination,  appears  by  no 
means  conclustye.  It  is  &r  from  clear  that  in  the  last  quoted 
passage  of  the  Acts,  the  narrative  alludes  to  persons  holding 
a  distinct  office  in  the  church;*  it  may  very  natundly  be 
understood  of  the  younger  members  who  were  fitted  for  such 
manual  employment,  without  any  other  eligibility  than  the 
feet  of  their  age  and  bodily  strength.  And,  therefore,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  a  contrast  is  intended  between  the 
servants  and  ruling  Elders  of  the  church,  but  simply  between 
the  yoimger  and  older  members.  As  to  the  Grecian  names 
of  theK%  seven  deacons,  it  cannot  be  inferred  with  certainty 
from  this  circiunstance  that  they  all  belonged  to  the  Hellenists, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  often  bore  double  names, 
one  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  and  the  other  Hellenistic.  Still  it  is 
possible,  since  the  complaints  of  the  partial  distribution  of' 
alms  came  frx>m  the  Hellenistic  part  of  the  church,  that, ' 
in  order  to  infuse  confidence  and  satisfaction,  pure  Hellenists 
were  chosen  on  this  occasion.  But  if  these  deacons  wero 
appointed  only  for  the  Hellenists,  it  would  have  been  most 
natural  to  entrust  their  election  to  the  Hellenistic  part  alone, 
and  not  to  the  whole  church. 

>  Even  after  what  has  been  urged  by  M^yer  and  Olshaiisen,  ia  their 
Coznmentaries  on  the  Acts,  against  this  view,  I  cannot  give  it  np.  In 
accordance  with  the  relation  in  which,  anciently,  and  especially  among 
the  Jews,  the  young  stood  to  their  elders,  it  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  young  men  in  an  assembly  would  be  ready  to  perfonn 
any  serrioe  which  might  be  required.  I  do  not  see  why  (as  Olshiwaen 
maintains,)  on  that  supposition,  any  other  term  than  yct^rcpoi  should 
haye  been  used— for,  if  Luke  had  wished  to  designate  appointed  ser- 
vants of  the  church,  he  would  not  have  used  this  indefinite  appella- 
tion;—nor  can  I  feel  the  force  of  Olshausen's  objection,  that  in  that 
pBsaage  of  the  Aets,  the  article  would  not  have  been  nsed,  but  the  pro- 
noun r«yct.  liuke  intended  to  mark,  no  doubly  a  particular  class 
of  persons,  the  younger  contradistinguished  from  the  elder,  without 
detomining  whether  all  or  only  some  lent  their  assistance.  But  01s- 
hamen  is  so  fiir  right,  that  if  these  are  assumed  to  be  regularly  appointed 
serranta  of  the  church,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  the  foremnnera  of 
the  deaeons  chosen  at  a  later  period,  for  manifestly  these  vt^^poi  held 
a  &r  lower  place.  I  am  glad  to  find  an  acute  adyocate  of  the  yiew 
I  have  taken  in  Bothe;  see  his  work  on  the  Commencement  of  the 
Christian  Church,  p.  262. 
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Hence  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  church  was  at 
first  composed  entirely  of  members  standing  on  an  equality 
with  one  another,  and  that  the  apostles  alone  held  a  higher 
rank,  and  exercised  a  directing  influence  over  the  whole, 
which  arose  from  the  original  position  in  which  Christ  had 
placed  them  in  relation  to  other  believers  ;  so  that  the  whole 
arrangement  and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  church 
proceeded  from  them,  and  they  were  first  induced  by  par- 
ticular circumstances  to  appoint  other  church  of&cers,  as  in 
the  instance  of  deacons. 

As  in  the  government  of  the  church  in  general  the  apostles 
at  first  were  the  sole  directors,  all  the  contributions  towards 
the  common  fund  were  deposited  with  them  (Acts  v.  2),  and 
its  distribution,  according  to  the  wants  of  individuals,  was 
altogether  in  their  hands.  From  Acts  vi.  2,  it  cannot  be 
positively  inferred,  that  the  apostles  had  not  hitherto  been 
occupied  with  this  secular  concern.  That  passage  may  be 
understood  to  intimate  that  they  had  hitherto  attended  to 
this  business  without  being  distracted  in  their  calling  as 
preachers  of  the  Word,  as  long  as  the  confidence  universally 
reposed  in  them,  and  the  unity  pervading  the  church,  lightened 
this  labour ;  but  it  assumed  a  very  different  aspect  when 
a  conflict  of  distinct  interests  arose  between  the  members. 
Meanwhile,  the  number  of  the  believers  increased  so  greatly, 
that  it  is  probable,  had  there  been  no  other  reason,  that  the 
apostles  could  not  manage  the  distribution  alone ;  but  con- 
signed a  part  of  the  business  sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to 
another,  who  either  offered  themselves  for  the  purpose,  or 
had  shown  themselves  to  be  worthy  of  such  confidence.  Still 
this  department  of  labour  had  not  yet  received  any  regular 
form. 

But  as  the  visible  church  received  into  its  bosom  various 
elements,  the  opposition  existing  in  these  elements  gradually 
became  apparent,  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  Christian 
unity,  until  by  the  might  of  the  Christian  spirit  this  oppo- 
sition could  be  counterbalanced,  and  a  higher  unity  developed. 
The  strongest  opposition  existing  in  the  primitive  church, 
was  that  between  the  Palestinian  or  purely  Jewish,  and  the 
Hellenistic  converts.  And  though  the  power  of  Christian 
love  at  first  so  fiised  together  the  dispositions  of  these  two 
parties,  that  the   contrariety  seemed  lost,  yet  the  original 
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difierence  soon  made  its  appearance.  It  showed  itself  in  this 
respect,  that  the  Hellenists,  dissatisfied  with  the  mode  of 
distributing  the  alms,  were  mistrustful  of  the  others,  and 
believed  that  they  had  cause  to  complain  that  their  own  poor 
widows  were  not  taken  such  good  care  of  in  the  daily 
distribution,^  as  the  widows  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  ;  whether 
the  faict  was,  that  the  apostles  had  hitherto  committed  this 
business  to  Palestinian  Jews,  and  these  had  either  justly  or 
unjustly  incurred  the  suspicion  of  partiality,  or  whether  the 
want  of  a  regular  plan  for  this  business  had  occasioned  much 
irregularity  and  neglect  of  individuals,  or  whether  the  com- 
plaint  was  grounded  more  in  the  natural  mistrust  of  the 
Hellenists  than  in  a  real  grievance,  must  be  left  imdetermined, 
from  the  want  of  more  exact  information.  These  complaints, 
however,  induced  the  apostles  to  establish  a  regular  plan  for 
conducting  this  business,  and  since  they  Covld  not  themselves 
combine  the  strict  oversight  of  individuals,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  each  one  s  wants,'  with  a  proper  attention  to  the  principal 
object  of  their  calling,  they  thought  it  best  to  institute  a  par- 
ticular office  for  the  purpose,  the  first  regular  one  for  adminis- 
tering the  concerns  of  the  church.  Accordingly,  they  re- 
quired the  church  to  entrust  this  business  to  persons  who 
enjoyed  the  general  confidence,  and  were  fitted  for  the  office, 
animated  by  Christian  zeal,  and  armed  with  Christian  pru- 
dence.' Seven  such  individuals  were  chosen;  the  number 
being  accidentally  fixed  upon  as  a  common  one,  or  being 
adapted  to  seven  sections  of  the  church.  Thus  this  office 
originated  in  the  immediate  wants  of  the  primitive  church, 

^  Neither  from  the  expression  StcucoWa,  yi.  1,  nor  from  the  phrase 
^lOKovtiv  rpanr^ims,  can  it  be  inferred  with  certainty  that  the  apostles 
alluded  only  to  the  distribution  of  food  among  the  poor  widows.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  this  was  only  one  of  the  Tables  of  the 
service  they  performed,  and  that  it  is  mentioned  to  mark  more 
pointedly  the  distinction  between  the  oversight  of  spiritual,  and  that  of 
secular  concerns. 

a  That  they  were  required  to  undertake  the  business  alone,  instead 
of  entrusting  it  to  deputies,  cannot  be  proved  from  the  language  in  the 
Acts. 

*  Acts  vL  3.  The  word  iiv6u/*a  (which  is  the  true  reading,  for  aylov 
and  iwpiov  appear  to  be  only  glosses)  denotes  that  inspiration  for  the 
cause  of  the  gospel  which  is  requisite  for  every  kind  of  exertion  for  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  iro^ia,  signifies,  that  quality  which  is  essential  for 
this  office  in  particular,  and  imports  in  the  New  Testament,  wisdom  or 
prudence. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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and  its  special  mode  of  operation  was  marked  out  by  the 
peculiar  situation  of  this  first  union  of  believers,  which  was 
in  some  points  disBimilar  to  that  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  or 
of  later  churches.  .  As  it  was  called  for  by  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  it  certainly  was  not  intended  to  be  perfectly 
correspondent  to  an  office  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and 
can  by  no  means  be  considered  parallel  to  that  of  a 
common  servant  of  the  synagogue  (Luke  iv.  20),  termed 
jjn,  «h?«),  nw^  rfTf}  It  was  of  higher  importance,  for 
at  first  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  church  besides  the 
apostolic,  and  required  a  i^cial  capability  in  the  manage- 
ment of  men's  dispositions,  which  might  be  employed  in  ser- 
vices of  a  higher  kind,  and  was  such  as  without  doubt 
belonged  to  the  general  idea  of  oo^ia.  Neither  was  this 
office  altogether  identical  with  that  which  at  a  later  period 
bore  the  same  name,'  but  was  subordinate  to  the  office  of 
presbyters.  And  yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  deny  that  the 
later  church  office  of  this  name  developed  itself  from  the 
first,  and  might  be  traced  back  to  it.'  Although,  as  is  usual 
in  such  affairs,  when  the  ecclesiastical  system  became  more 
complex,  many  changes  took  place  in  the  office  of  deacons ; 
for  example,  the  original  sole  appointment  of  deacons  for  the 
distribution  of  ahns,  became  afterwards  subordinate  to  the 
influence  of  the  presbyters,  who  assumed  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  church  aJQGurs,^  and  though  many  other  secular 
employments  were  added  to  the  original  one,  yet  the  funda- 
mental principle  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  office  remained.^ 

^  See  Eothe's  admirable  Bemarks,  p.  196. 

'  Ab  Chryaostom  observea  in  his  fourteenth  Homily  on  the  Acts,  $  3. 

*  As  the  Second  Tnillanian  Council,  c  16,  which  iraa  occasioned  by 
a  special  object,  that  the  number  of  deacons  for  large  towns  might  not 
be  limited  to  se?en« 

*  From  Acts  xL  80,  nothing  more  is  to  be  inferred,  than  that  when 
presbyters  were  appointed  for  the  general  superintendence  of  the  church, 
the  contributions  intended  for  the  church  were  handed  over  to  tliem,  a& 
formerly  to  the  apostles,  when  they  held  the  excluslTe  management  of 
affairs.  It  may  be  £urly  supposed  that  the  presbyters  entrusted  each  of 
the  deacons  with  a  sum  out  of  the  common  fund  for  distribution  in  his 
own  department 

*  I  find  no  reason  (with  Bothe,  p.  166)  to  doubt  this ;  for  the  name 
was  well  adapted  to  denote  their  particular  employment,  and  to  dis* 
tinguish  them  from  persons  acting  in  a  more  suboi^inate  capacity,  as 
Miperai.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this,  that  in  Acts  zzi.  8  they  are 
merely  called  The  Seven,  for  as  the  name  of  deacon  was  then  the  usual 
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In  later  timea,  we  still  find  traces  of  Uie  distribution  of  alms 
being  considered  as  tbe  peculiar  employment  of  deacons.^ 
Here,  as  in  many  other  instances  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
hmnan  weakness  and  imperfection  subserved  the  divine 
wisdom,  and  promoted  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
for  by  this  appointment  of  deacons  for  the  Hellenistic  part  of 
the  church,  distinguished  men  oi  Hellenistic  descent  and 
education  were  brought  into  the  public  service  of  the  church, 
and  the  Hellenists,  by  their  freer  mental  culture,  were  in 
many  respects  better  qualified  rightly  to  understand  and  to 
publish  the  gospel  as  the  foundation  of  a  method  of  salvation 
independent  of  Judaism,  and  intended  for  all  men  equally 
without  distinction.  The  important  consequences  resulting 
fix)m  this  event  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  history. 

The  institution  of  the  office  of  presbyters  was  similar  in  its 
origin  to  that  of  deacon&  As  the  church  was  continually  in- 
creasing in  size,  the  details  of  its  management  also  multiplied ; 
the  guidance  of  all  its  affairs  by  the  apostles  could  no  longer 
be  conveniently  combined  with  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar 
apostolic  functions ;  they  also  wished,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  not  to  govern  alone,  but  preferred  that 
the  body  of  believers  should  govern  themselves  xmder  their 
guidance  ;  thus  they  divided  the  government  of  the  church, 
which  hitherto  they  had  exercised  alone,  with  tried  men,. who 
formed  a  presiding  council  of  elders,  similar  to  that  which 
was  known  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  under  the  title  of  rr^, 
vpEtrflvTepot,*    Possibly,  as  the  formal  appointment  pf  deacons 

tppellation  of  a  certain  class  of  officers  in  the  churefa,  Luke  uses  this 
expvesflion  to  distinguish  lliem  from  others  of  ihe  same  name,  just  as 
The  Twelve  denoted  the  apostles. 

^  Hence,  at  the  appointment  of  deacons,  it  was  required,  that  they 
should  "  not  be  greedy  of  filthy  lucre,"  1  Tim.  ilL  8.  Origen,  in 
ICatt.  t.  zvi.  §  22,  ot  Suixoyoi  BioMowres  rk  r^s  iKKkriirlas  xp^P^'^^ »  ^^d 
On>rifln  says  of  the  deacon  Felicissimus,  pecunia  commiske  atbi  frau- 
diuor.  Even  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  deacon's  office  appears  to  hare 
extended  to  many  other  outward  employments,  and  moat  probably  the 
word  a^tkir^s,  *  Helps,'  denotes  the  serviceableness  of  their  office. 
I  Cor.  ziL  28. 

'  Bauer  has  lately  maintained,  that  the  general  goyemment  of  the 
a&irs  of  the  chuix^  did  not  enter  originally  and  essentially  into  the 
idea  of  wpwfiirtpov,  but  that  originally  every  irpttrfi^^pos  presided  over 
a  small  distinot  Christian  society.  From  this,  one  consequence  would 
follow  which  Bauer  also  deduces  from  it,  that  not  a  republican,  but  a 
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arose  from  a  specific  outward  occasion,  a  similar,  though  to 
us  unknown,  event  occasioned  that  of  presbyters.  They  were 
originally  chosen  as  in  the  Synagogue,  not  so  much  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  the  church,  as  for  taking  the 
lead  in  its  general  government. 

But  as  to  the  provision  made  in  the  primitive  church  for 
religious  instruction  and  edification,  we  have  no  precise  in- 

monardkical  element  entered  originally  into  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  a  position  from  which  most  important  consequences  would 
follow.  But  against  this  assertion,  we  have  many  things  to  urge. 
Since  the  appointment  of  presbyters  in  the  Christian  church  entirely 
corresponded  with  that  of  presbyters  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  at  least  in 
their  original  constitution,  so  we  may  conclude,  that  if  a  plurality  of 
elders  stood  at  the  head  of  the  synagogue,  the  same  was  the  case  with 
the  first  Christian  church.  But  as  the  synagogue  according  to  the  an- 
cient Jewish  constitution,  was  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  great  Sanhe- 
drim at  Jerusalem,  we  might  expect  that  a  whole  college  of  elders  would 
have  the  direction  of  the  synagogues,  as  such  a  college  of  elders  was 
really  at  the  head  of  the  Jews  in  a  city.  Luke  vii.  3.  The  passages  in 
which  one  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  b  aox^^^^^t^^h  Luke  viii. 
41,  49 ;  xiii.  14,  may  signify,  that  the  individual  mentioned  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  congregation  as  ncJjDn  «>rfn,  and  that  the  form  of 
government  was  rather  monarchical.  But  admitting  this,  still  the  sup- 
position of  a  college  of  presbyters,  presiding  over  the  synagogue,  would 
not  be  invalidated,  since  we  meet  with  a  plurality  of  ^j^iawirttayoi  = 
vgffffivTfgoi,  Acts  xiii.  15;  xviii.  8 — 18.  Yet  we  must  make  the  limita- 
tion, that  in  smaller  places  an  individual,  as  in  larger  towns  a  plurality, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  synagogue.  It  is  most  probable,  that  although 
all  presbyters  were  called  d^urwirfuyoif  yet  one  who  acted  as  president 
was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  igx^^'^^'^^t  ^  primus  inter  pares. 
In  evidence  of  this,  comparo  the  first  passage  quoted  from  Luke  with 
Mark  r.  22.  This  is  important  in  reference  to  the  later  relation  of 
bishops  to  presbyters.  The  analogy  to  the  Jewish  synagogue  allows  us 
to  conclude,  that  at  the  head  of  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem,  a  general 
deliberative  college  was  placed  from  the  beginning;  a  notion  which 
is  favoured  by  a  comparison  with  the  college  of  apostles ;  and  in  the 
Acts,  a  plurality  of  presbyters  always  appears  next  in  rank  to  the  apo- 
stles, as  representatives  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  If  any  one  is  dis- 
posed to  maintain,  that  each  of  these  presbyters  presided  over  a  smaller 
part  of  the  church  at  its  special  meetings,  still  it  must  be  thereby 
established,  that  notwithstanding  these  divided  meetings,  the  church 
formed  a  whole,  over  which  this  deliberative  college  of  presbyters  pre- 
sided, and  therefore,  the  form  of  government  was  still  republican.  But 
if  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  church,  which  could  not  meet  in  one 
place,  divided  itself  into  several  companies,  still  the  assumption,  that 
from  the  beginning  the  number  of  presbyters  was  equal  to  the  number 
of  places  of  assembling,  and  to  these  subdivisions  of  the  collective  body 
of  believers,  is  entirely  groundless,  and  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
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formation.  If  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  mode 
adopted  in  the  assemblies  of  Gentile  Christians — ^which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  enlightened  spirit  and  nature  of  Chrish 
tianity,  was  not  confined  to  one  station  of  life,  or  to  one  form 
of  mental  cultivation — ^was  also  the  original  one,  we  might 
frpm  that  conclude,  that  from  the  first,  any  one  who  had  the 
ability  and  an  inward  call  to  utter  his  thoughts  on  Christian 
topics  in  a  public  assembly,  was  permitted  to  speak  for  the 
general  improvement  and  edification.^  But  the  first  church 
differed  from  the  churches  subsequently  formed  among  the 
Gentiles  in  one  important  respect,  that  in  the  latter  there 
were  no  teachers  of  that  degree  of  illumination,  and  claiming 
that  respect  to  which  the  apostles  had  a  right,  frpm  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Christ  himself  had  placed  them.  Meanwhile, 
though  the  apostles  principally  attended  to  the  advancement 
of  Christian  knowledge,  and  as  teachers  possessed  a  prepon- 
derating and  distinguished  influence,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  they  monopolized  the  right  of  instructing  the  church-  In 
proportion  as  they  were  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
it  must  have  been  their  aim  to  lead  believers  by  their  teach- 
ing to  that  spiritual  maturity,  which  would  enable  them  to 
contribute  (by  yirtue  of  the  divine  life  communicated  to  all 
by  the  Holy  Spirit)  to  their  mutual  awakening,  instruction, 
and  improvement.  Viewing  the  occurrences  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost  as  an  illustration  of  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  the  new  dispensation,  we  might  conclude  that,  on  subse- 
quent occasions,  that  spiritual  excitement  which  impelled 
believers  to  testify  of  the  divine  life,  could  not  be  confined  to 
the  apostles.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  individuals  came  for- 
ward, who  had  already  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  meditation  on 
divine  things ;  and  when,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  had  become  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  gospel, 
they  could  with  comparative  ease  develop  and  apply  its  tiniths 
in  public  addresses.     They  received  the  gift  for  which  there 

^  That  in  the  Jewish  Christian  churches,  public  speaking  in  their  as- 
semblies  was  not  confined  to  certain  authorized  persons,  is  evident  from 
the  fact*  that  James,  in  addressing  believers  of  that  class  who  were  too 
apt  to  substitute  talking  for  practising,  censured  them,  because  so  many 
without  an  inward  call,  prompted  by  self-conceit,  put  themselves  for- 
ward in  their  assemblies  as  teachers. 
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TTas  an  adaptation  in  their  minds — the  xcV'<^f><^  ^i^atrraX/ac, 
and,  in  consequence  of  it,  were  inferior  only  to  the  apostles  in. 
aptitude  for  giving  public  instruction.  Besides  that  connected 
intellectual  dBvelopment  of  truth,  there  were  also  addresses, 
which  proceeded  not  so  much  from  an  aptness  of  the  tmder- 
standing  improved  by  exercise,  and  acting  with  a  certain  uni- 
formity of  operation,  as  from  an  instantaneous,  immediate, 
inward  awakening  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which 
a  divine  afiOatus  was  felt  both  by  the  speaker  and  hearers  :  to 
this  class  belonged  the  irpo^rfreiat,  the  \apifffia  irpof^rfreiac.  To 
the  prophets  also  were  ascribed  the  exhortations  {-irapaKXjitretc), 
which  struck  with  the  force  of  instantaneous  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  hearers.^  The  ^iSd^jcoXm  might  also  possess 
the  gift  of  7rpo0i7rcca,  but  not  all  who  uttered  particidar  in- 
stantaneous exhortations  as  prophets  in  the  church,  were 
capable  of  holding  the  office  of  hdavKuXoi.'  We  have  no  pre- 
cise information  concerning  the  relation  of  the  ^MtrKoXoi  to 
the  presbyters  in  the  primitive  church,  whether  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  presbyters,  care  was  taken  that  only  those  who 
were  furnished  with  the  gift  of  teaching  should  be  admitted 
into  the  college  of  presbyters.  Yet,  in  all  cases,  the  oversight 
of  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith-— of  the  administra- 
tion of  teaching  and  of  devotional  exercises  in  the  social 
meetings  of  believers,  belonged  to  that  general  superintendence 
of  the  church  which  was  entrusted  to  them,  as  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues ;  although  it  was  not  the  special  and  exclusive 
office  of  the  elders  to  give  public  exhortations,  yet  whoever 
might  speak  in  their  assembUes,  they  exercised  an  inspection 
over  them.  Acts  xiii.  15.  In  an  epistle  written  towards  the 
end  of  the  apostolic  era  to  an  early  church  composed  of  Chris- 
tians of  Jewish  descent  in  Palestine  (theEpistle  to  the  Hebrews), 
it  is  presupposed  that  the  rulers  of  the  church  had  from  the 
first  provided  for  the  delivery  of  divine  truth,  and  watched 
over  the  spiritual  welfiire  of  the  church,  and  therefore  had  the 
care  of  souls. 

^  The  Leviie  Joses,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  powerful  ad- 
dresses in  the  church,  was  reckoned  among  the  prophets,  and  hence  was 
called  hy  the  apostles  nwra^  na,  Ba^vd^Sy  and  this  is  translated  in  the 
Acts  (iv.  36)  vihs  ra^aKX^irewr  =  olhs  wgo^np'tias, 

*  In  Acts  xix.  6,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  spiritual  gifts  that  followed 
conycrsion,  wQopriT€V€iv  is  put  next  to  yX^aeeus  XoKm, 
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Eelative  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  the 
most  remarkablefeature  is  the  gradual  transition  from  Judaism 
to  Christianity  as  a  new  independent  creation,  Christianity 
presenting  itself  as  the  crowning-point  of  Judaism  in  its  con* 
summation  accomplished  by  the  Messiah ;  the  transfiguration 
and  spiritualization  of  Judaism,  the  new,  perfect  law  given  by 
the  Messiah  as  the  fulfilling  of  the  old ;  t^e  new  spirit  of  the 
higher  life  commiuicated  by  the  Messiah,  gradually  developing 
itself  in  the  old  religious  forms,  to  which  it  gave  a  real  vitality. 
Such  is  that  representation  of  Christianity  which  is  given  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  First  of  all,  Peter  appears  before  us, 
and  then  after  he  had  passed  over  the  limits  of  the  old  national 
theocracy  to  publish  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  James 
presents  himself  as  the  representative  of  this  first  step  in  the 
development  of  Christianity  in  its  most  perfect  form. 

The  transition  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  in  general 
gradually  developed  itself,  beginning  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  hence  many  erroneous  mixtures  of  the  religious  spirit 
prevalent  among  the  Jews  were  formed  with  Christianity,  in 
which  the  Jewish  element  predominated,  and  the  Christian 
principle  was  depressed  and  hindered  from  distinctly  unfolding 
itself.  There  were  many  to  whom  &ith  in  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  was  added  to  their  former  religious  views,  only  as  an 
insulated  outward  fact,  without  developing  a  new  principle  in 
their  inward  life  and  disposition — ^baptized  Jews  who  acknow- 
ledged Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  expected  his  speedy  return 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  a  temporal 
form,  as  they  were  wont  to  represent  it  to  themselves  from 
their  carnal  Jewish  standing-point ;  they  received  some  new 
precepts  from  Him  as  so  many  positive  commands,  without 
rightly  understanding  their  sense  and  spirit,  and  were  iittle 
distinguished  in  their  lives  from  the  common  Jews.  That 
Jesus  &ithfully  observed  the  form  of  the  Jewish  law,  was 
assiuned  by  them  as  a  proof  that  that  form  would  always 
retain  its  value.  They  clung  to  the  letter,  the  spirit  was  always 
ik  mystery:  they  could  not  understand  in  what  sense  he  declared 
that  he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it.  They 
adhered  to  not  destroying  it  according  to  the  letter,  without 
understanding  what  this  meant  according  to  the  spirit^  since 
what  was  meant  hjfulJiUing  it  was  equally  unknown  to  them. 
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Such  persons  would  easily  &11  away  from  the  faith  which  had 
never  been  in  them  a  truly  living  one,  when  they  found 
that  their  carnal  expectations  were  not  fulfilled,  as  is  implied 
in  the  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     As  the  com-  • 
mon  Jewish  spirit  manifested  itself  to  be  a  one-sided  attach- 
ment to  externals  in  religion,  a  cleaving  to  the  letter  and 
outward  forms,  without  any  development  and  appropriation 
of  the  spirit,  a  preference  for  the  shell  without  the  kernel ;  so 
it  appeared  in  the  Jews  as  an  opponent  to  the  reception  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  the  renovation  of  the  heart  by  it,  as  an  ovei^ 
valuation  of  the  outward  observance  of  the  law,  whether  in 
ceremonies  or  in  a  certain  outward  propriety,  and  an  undue 
estimation  of  a  merely  historical  feith,  sometiiing  external  to 
the  soul,  consisting  only  in  outward  profession,  either  of  faith 
in  one  God  as  creator  and  governor,  or  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
as  if  the  essence  of  religion  were  placed  in  either  one  or  the 
other,  or  as  if  a  righteousness  before  God  could  be  thereby 
obtained.     The  genius  of  the  gospel  presented  itself  in  oppo- 
sition to  both  kinds  of  opv^s  operatum  and  dependence  on 
works,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.     At  first  it  was  the  ele- 
ment of  Pharisaic  Judaism,  which  mingled  itself  with,  and 
disturbed  the  pure  Christian  truth  ;  at  a  later  period  Chris- 
tianity aroused  the  attention  of  those  mystical  or  theosophic 
tendencies  which  had  developed  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the   Pharisaism  cleaving  rigidly  to  the  letter,  and  a  carnal 
Judaism,  partly  and  more  immediately  as  a  reaction  from  the ' 
inward  religious  element  and  spirit  of  Judaism,  partly  under 
the  influence  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  mental  tendencies,  by 
which  the  unbending  and  rugged  Judaism  was  weakened  and 
modified;  and  from  this  quarter  other  erroneous  mixtures 
with   Christianity  proceeded,  which  cramped  and  depressed 
the  pure  development  of  the  Word  and  Spirit 

We  shall  now  pass  on  from  the  first  internal  development 
of  the  Christian  Church  among  the  Jews  to  its  outward  con- 
dition. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

TUB  OUTWABD  OOVDITIOV  OV  TH1    PBIXITiyE  CHUBOH :     ITS  7BB8SCUTI0RB 
AND  THBIB  OOBSBQUEHCBS. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Pharisees,  though  they  had  taken 
the  lead  in  the  condemnation  of  Christ,  were  eager,  after  that 
event,  to  persecute  his  followers.  They  looked  on  the  illite- 
rate Galileans  as  worthy  of  no  further  attention,  especially 
since  they  strictly  observed  the  ceremonial  law,  and  at  first 
abstained  from  controverting  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
party ;  they  allowed  them  to  remain  undisturbed,  like  some 
other  sects  by  whom  their  own  interests  were  not  affected. 
Meanwhile,  the  church  was  enabled  continually  to  enlarge 
itself.  An  increasing  number  were  attracted  and  won  by  the 
overpowering  energy  of  spiritual  influence  which  was  mani- 
fested in  the  primitive  church ;  the  apostles  also,  by  the 
miracles  they  wrought  in  the  confidence  and  power  of  faith, 
first  aroused  the  attention  of  carnal  men,  and  then  made  use  of 
this  impression  to  bring  them  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
divine  power  of  Him  in  whose  name  such  wonders  were  per- 
formed, and  to  hold  him  forth  to  them  as  the  deliverer  from 
evil.  Peter,  especially,  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
that  gift  of  faith  which  enabled  him  to  perform  cures,  of  which 
a  remarkable  example  is  recorded  in  the  third  chapter  of 
the  Acts. 

When  Peter  and  John,  at  one  of  the  usual  hours  of  prayer, 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  were  going  into  the  temple,  they 
found  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  temple  (whose  precincts,  as 
afterwards  those  of  Christian  churches,  were  a  common  resort 
of  beggars)  a  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth.  While 
he  was  looking  for  alms  from  them,  Peter  uttered  the  memor- 
able words,  which  plainly  testified  the  conscious  possession  of 
a  divine  power  that  could  go  fer  beyond  the  common  powers 
of  man  and  of  nature ;  and  which,  pronounced  with  such  con- 
fidence, carried  the  pledge  of  their  fulfilment:  "Silver  and 
gold  have  I  none ;  but  such  as  I  have,  give  I  thee ;  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk."  When  the 
man,  who  had  been  universally  known  as  a  lame  beggar,  was 
seen  standing  with  joy  by  the  side  of  his  two  benefiictors,  to 
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whom  he  clung  with  overflowing  gratitude,  a  crowd  full  of 
curiosity  and  astonishment  collected  around  the  apostles  as 
they  were  leaving  the  temple,  and  were  ready  to  pay  them 
homage  as  persons  of  peculiar  sanctity.  But  Peter  said  to 
them,  "  Why  do  you  look  full  of  wonder  on  us,  as  if  we  had 
done  this  by  our  own  power  and  holiness  1  It  is  not  our 
work,  but  the  work  of  the  Holy  One  whom  ye  rejected  and 
delivered  up  to  the  Gentiles,  wlu>se  death  ye  demanded,  though 
A  heathen  judge  wished  to  let  him  go,  and  felt  compelled  to 
acknowledge  his  innocence."  We  here  meet  with  the  chaige 
which  ever  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Peter  had  been  used  to 
bring  forward,  in  order  to  lead  the  Jews  to  a  consciousness  of 
their  guilt,  to  repentance,  and  to  faith.  '^  God  himself  has  by 
subsequent  events  justified  Him  whom  ye  condemned,  and 
proved  your  guilt.  That  God  who  was  with  our  fiithers,  and 
revealed  his  presence  by  miraculous  events,  has  now  revealed 
himself  by  the  glorification  of  Him  whom  ye  condemned.  Ye 
have  put  him  to  death,  whom  God  destined  thereto,  to  bestow 
on  us  a  divine  life  of  everlasting  blessedness ;  but  God  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  and  we  are  the  eye-witnesses  of  his  resur- 
rection. The  believing  confidence  implanted  in  our  hearts 
by  him,  has  effected  this  miracle  before  your  eyes."  Peter 
would  have  spoken  in  a  different  strain  to  obstinate  unbe- 
lievers. But  here  he  hoped  to  meet  with  minds  open  to 
•conviction.  He  therefore  avoided  saying  what  would  only 
exasperate  and  repel  their  feelings.  After  he  had  said  what 
tended  to  convince  them  of  their  guilt,  he  adopted  a  milder 
tone,  to  infuse  confidence  and  to  revive  the  contrite.  He 
brought  forward  what  might  be  said  in  extenuation  of  those 
who  had  imited  in  the  condemnation  of  Christ,  "that  in 
ignorance  they  had  denied  the  Messiah,"',  and  that  as  far  as 
they  and  their  rulers  had  acted  in  ignorance,  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  higher  necessity.  It  was  the  eternal  counsel  of 
God,  that  the  Messiah  should  suffer  for  the  salvation  of  men,  as ' 
had  been  predicted  by  the  prophets.  But  now  is  the  time  for 
you  to  prove,  that  you  have  erred  only  through  ignorance,  if 

1  Peter  by  no  means  acq.ait8  them  of  all  criminalitj,  as  the  con- 
nexion of  his  words  with  what  he  had  hefore  said  plainly  shows ;  for 
he  ha4  brought  forward  the  example  of  Pilate  to  point  out  how  great 
was  the  criminality  of  those  who,  even  in  their  blindness,  condemned 
Jesns ;  but  ignorance  may  be  more  or  less  culpable,  aooording  to  the 
difference  of  the  persona. 
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you  now  allow  yourselves  to  be  brought  to  a  senae  of  your 
unrighteousness  by  the  &ct  of  which  you  are  witnesses ;  if 
you  now  repent  and  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  seek 
through  him  that  forgiveness  of  your  sins  which  he  is  ready 
to  bestow.  Thus  only  you  can  expect  deliverance  from  aU 
evil,  and  full  salvation;  for  he  is  now  hidden  from  your  bodily 
eyes,  and,  exalted  to  heaven,  reveals  himself  as  invisibly  effi- 
cient by  miracles,  such  as  those  you  have  witnessed;  but 
vrhen  the  time  arrives  for  the  completion  of  all  things,  that 
great  period  to  which  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
point  from  the  beginning,  then  will  he  appear  again  on  earth 
to  effect  that  completion ;  for  Moses*  and  the  prophets  have 
spoken  beforehand  of  what  is  to  be  performed  by  the  Messiah, 
as  the  consummation  of  all  things.  And  you  are  the  persons 
to  whom  these  promises  of  the  prophets  will  be  fulfilled ;  to 
you  belong  the  promises  which  God  gave  to  your  ^.thers,  the 
promise  given  to  Abraham,  that  through  his  posterity  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. '  As  one  day  a  blessing 
from  this  promised  seed  of  Abraham  shall  extend  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,*  so  shall  it  first  be  fulfilled  to  you,  if  you 
turn  from  your  sins  to  him. 

The  commotion  produced  among  the  people  who  gathered 
round  the  apostles  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  at  last 
aroused  the  attention  and  suspicion  of  the  priests,  whose 
office  it  was  to  perform  the  service  in  the  temple,  and  to 
preserve  order  there.  The  -  two  apostles,  with  the  cured 
cripple  who  kept  close  to  them,  were -apprehended,  and  as  it 

^  Peter  here  appeals  to  the  passage  in  Denteronomy  zyiii.  15,  18, 
where  certainly,  according  to  the  connexion,  only  the  prophets  in 
general,  by  whom  God  continually  enlightened  and  guided  his  people, 
are  contrasted  with  the  -false  soothsayers  and  magicians  of  idolatrous 
nations.  Bub  yet,  as  the  Messiah  was  the  last  of  these  promised 
prophets,  to  be  followed  by  no  other,  in  whom  the  whole  prophetic 
system  found  its  centre  and  consummation,  so  far  this  passage  in  its 
spirit  may  justly  be  applied  to  the  Messiah  ;  though  we  cannot  affirm 
that  Peter  himself  was  distinctly  aware  of  the  di&rence  between  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  letter,  according  to  grammatical  and  logical 
rules,  and  its  application  in  spirit,  not  arbitrary  indeed,  but  grounded 
on  an  historical  necessity. 

'  This  promise,  Qen.  xii.  8 ;  zviii.  18 ;  xxii.  18,  according  to  its  highest 
relation,  which  must  be  found  in  the  organic  development  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  is  fulfilled  by  the  Messiah. 

'  On  the  sense  in  which,  at  that  time,  Peter  understood  this,  see 
aboYC. 
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was  now  evening,  too  late  for  any  judicial  proceedings  were 
put  in  confinement  till  the  next  day.  *  When  brought  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  Peter,  fiill  of  holy  inspiration,  and  raised  by 
it  above  the  fear  of  man,  testified  to  the  rulers  of  the  Jewi^ 
nation  that  only  by  the  might  of  Him  whom  they  had  cruci- 
fied, but  whom  God  had  raised  from  the  dead,  it  had  come  to 
pass,  that  they  beheld  this  man  standing  in  perfect  soundness 
before  them.     He  was  the  stone  despised  by  the  builders, 

*  Gfrbrcr  imagines  that  he  can  show  that  this  narrative  was  only  a 
legendary  echo  of  the  accounts  in  the  Gospels,  a  transference  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ  to  the  apostles,  and  often  applies  this  mode  of  inter- 
pretation to  the  first  part  of  the  Acts.  Thus  he  maintains,  that  the 
words  in  Acts  iv.  7,  "  By  what  power  and  by  what  name  have  ye  don© 
this  V*  are  copied  from  the  question  addressed  to  Christ,  Luke  zx.  2 : 
"  Tell  us  by  what  authority  thou  doest  these  things  V  and  that  this  is 
proved  to  be  a  false  transference,  because  the  question  stands  in  its 
right  place  in  the  Gospel  history,  but  not  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts ; 
"for,  according  to  the  Jewish  notions,  every  one  might  cure  diseases." 
But  though  the  cure  of  a  disease  need  not  occasion  any  further  in- 
quiries, yet  a  cure,  which  appeared  to  be  accomplished  by  supernatural 
power,  might  properly  call  forth  the  inquiry.  Whence  did  he  who  per- 
formed it  profess  to  receive  the  power  1  As  it  was  understood  by  Peter, 
the  question  involved  an  accusation  that  he  professed  to  have  received 
power  for  performing  such  things,  through  his  connexion  with  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Sanhedrim.  This  question  was 
intended  to  call  forth  a  confession  of  guilt.  Equally  groundless  is 
GfrcJrer's  supposition,  that  the  quotation  in  Acts  iv.  11,  "  This  is  the 
stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,**  refers  to  Matt.  xxi.  42, 
and  can  only  be  understood  by  such  a  reference.  The  connexion  of  the 
passage  is  sufficiently  explicit,  and  is  as  follows :  **  If  ye  call  us  to 
account  for  the  testimony  we  bear  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  ye  will 
verify  what  was  predicted  in  that  passage  of  the  Psalms.  The  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  condemned  by  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  polity,  is  honoured  by 
God  to  be  made  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  kingdom  of  God 
rests.  He  has  received  from  God  the  power  by  which  we  effect  such 
miracles." 

GfrSrer  further  remarks,  that  the  plainest  proof  that  this  narrative  is 
defective  in  historical  truth  lies  in  verse  16,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  these 
men  ?  for  that  indeed  a  notable  miracle  hath  been  done  by  them  is 
manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  we  cannot  deny  it ;" 
he  asserts  that  these  persons  could  not  have  so  expressed  themselves. 
But  if  the  author  of  this  account  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim what  he  believed  might  be  presumed  to  be  the  thoughts  that 
influenced  their  conduct,  can  it  on  that  account  be  reasonably  inferred, 
that  the  narrative  is  in  the  main  unhistorical  1  On  the  same  plan  by 
which  Grrorer  thinks  he  can  show  that  such  narratives  in  the  Acts  are 
only  imitations  of  those  in  the  Gospels,  we  might  easily  nullify  much 
in  later  history,  as  merely  legendary  copies  of  earlier  history. 
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those  who  wished  to  be  the  leaders  of  God*s  people,  who 
would  become  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  building  of* 
(jod*s  kingdom  would  rest  Psalm  cxviii.  22.  There  was  no 
other  means  of  obtaining  salvation,  but  &ith  in  him  alone. 
The  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  astonished  to  hear  men, 
who  had  not  been  educated  in  the  Jewish  schools,  and  whom 
they  despised  as  illiterate,  speak  with  such  confidence  and 
power,  and  they  knew  not  what  to  make  'of  the  undeniable 
fauct,  the  cure  of  the  lame  man ;  but  their  prejudices  and 
spiritual  pride  would  not  allow  them  to  investigate  more 
closely  the  cause  of  the  fact  which  had  taken  place  before 
their  eyes.  They  only  wished  to  suppress  the  excitement 
which  the  event  had  occasioned,  for  they  could  not  charge  any 
&lse  doctrine  on  the  apostles,  who  taught  a  strict  observance 
of  the  law.  Perhaps  also  the  secret  though  not  altogether 
decided  fiiends,  whom  the  cause  of  Christ  had  from  the  first 
among  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  exerted  an  influence 
in  favour  of  the  accused.  The  schism  likewise  between  the 
Pharisaic  and  the  Sadducean  parties  in  the  Sanhedrim,  might 
have  a  favourable  influence  on  the  conduct  of  that  assembly 
towards  the  Christians.  The  Sadducees,  who  were  exasperated 
with  the  apostles  for  so  zealously  advocating  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  and  who  were  the  chief  authors  of  the  machi- 
nations against  them  at  this  time,  were  yet  so  far  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  prevalent  popular  belief,  as  not  to  venture  to 
allege  that  against  the  disciples  which  most  excited  their 
enmity.  Hence,  without  making  any  specific  charge  against 
the  apostles,  they  satisfied  themselvea*  with  imposing  silenice 
upon  them  by  a  peremptory  mandate  ;  which,  according  to 
the  existing  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  Jews,  the  Sajohe- 
drim  was  competent  to  issue,  being  the  highest  tribunal  in 
matters  of  faith,  without  whose  sanction  no  one  could  be 
acknowledged  as  having  a  divine  commission.  The  apostles 
protested  Qiat  they  could  not  comply  with  a  h\mian  injunc- 
tion, if  it  was  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  God,  and  that 
they  could  net  be  silent  respecting  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard;  the  Sanhedrim,  however,  repeated  the  prohibition, 
and  added  threats  of  punishment  in  case  of  disobedience. 

Meanwhile  this  miracle,  so  publicly  wrought — ^the  force  of 
Peter's  address — and  the  vain  attempt  to  silence  him  by 
threats,  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  Christian 
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professors  to  about  two  thouBaod.  As  the  apostles,  without 
'giving  themselves  any  concern  about  the  injunction  of  the 
Sanhediim,  laboured  according  to  the  intention  they  had 
publicly  avowed,  both  by  word  and  deed,  for  the  spread  of  the 
gospel,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  soon  brought  again 
before  the  Sanhedrim  as  contumacious.  When  the  president 
reproached  them  for  their  disobedience,  Pe^r  renewed  his 
former  protestati<)n.  ^  We  must  obey  Qod  rather  than  man. 
And  the  God  of  our  fitthers,"  he  proceeded  to  say,  "is  he  who 
has  called  us  to  testify  of  what  ye  have  forbidden  us  to  speak. 
By  his  omnipotence,  he  has  raised  that  Jesus  whom  ye  cruci- 
fied, and  has  exalted  him  to  be  the  leader  and  redeemer  of  his 
people,  and  through  him  all  may  be  called  to  repentance,  and 
receive  from  him  "die  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  This  we  testify, 
and  this  the  Holy  Spirit  testifies  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
believe  on  him/' '  These  words  of  Peter  at  once  aroused  the 
wrath  of  the  Sudducees  and  Fanatics,  and  many  of  them  were 
clamorous  for  putting  the  apostles  to  death ;  but  amidst  the 
throng  of  infuriated  zealots,  one  voice  of  temperate  wisdom 
might  be  heard.  Gamaliel,  one  of  the  seven  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  the  Law  (the  Babbanim),  thus  addressed  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim  :  ^  Consider  well  what  ye  do  to 
these  men.  Many  foimders  of  sects  and  party-leaders  have 
appeared  in  our  day ;  they  have  at  first  acquired  great  noto- 
riety, but  in  a  short  time  they  and  their  cause  have  come  to 
nothing."    He  proved  his  assertion  by  several  examples  of 

^  1  These  words  (Acts  t.  82)  are  bj  many  andeiatood,  as  if  bj  the  term 
veieagxowr§9  the  apostles  were  intended,  and  as  if  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage were  this^.  We  testify  of  these  things,  as  the  eye-witnesses  chosen  by 
Him ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whose  power  we  have  performed  this  cure, 
testifies  by  the  works  which  we  accomplish  in  his  name.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation is  certainly  possible.  Bat  it  is  more  natural,  as  we  apply  the 
first  cUuse  to  the  apostles,  to  apply  the  second  to  those  who  received 
their  message  in  faith,  and  to  whom  the  truth  of  this  message  was  veri- 
fied, independently  of  their  human  testimony,  by  the  divine  witness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts ;  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  gave 
a  pledge,  that,  by  faith  in  Jesus,  they  had  received  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  a  divine  life.  This  'interpretation  is  also  to  be  preferred,  becaose 
Peter,  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  always  wont  to  appeal  to  that  ob- 
jective testimony  which  the  Holy  Spirit  produced  in  all  believers.  If 
the  first  interpretation  were  correct,  the  emphasis  would  lie  on  iifitit — 
vfe,  and  the  lioly  Spirit  by  us ;  indeed,  the  last  clause  shoidd  have  been 
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oozmnotioQA  and  insurrections  which  happened  about  that 
period  among  the  Jewa.^  They  might  safely  leave  this  afiair 
also  to  itself.  If  of  human  origin,  it  would  speedily  come  to 
an  end ;  but  if  it  should  be  something  diyine,  vain  would  be 
the  a^ttempt  to  put  it  down  by  human  power,  and  let  them 
see  to  it,  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  rebellion  against  God. 

Too  much  has  been  attributed  to  these  words  of  Gamaliel, 
when  it  has  been  inferred  &om  them,  that  he  was  a  secret 
adherent  of  the  gospel;^  the  connexion  he  kept  up  with  the 
Jewish  schools  of  theology  precludes  such  a  supposition.  By 
the  traditions  of  the  Gemara  we  are  justified  in  considering 
him  as  one  of  the  freethinking  Jewish  theologians,  which  we 
also  learn  from,  his  being  in  &.YOur  of  the  cultivation  of 
Grecian  literature  >^  and  from  his  peculiar  mental  constitution 
we  might  likewise  infer,  that  he  could  be  more  easily  moved 
by  an  impression  of  the  divine,  even  in  appearances  which  did 
not  bear  the  stamp  of  his  party.  But  many  of  his  expressions 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Miahna,  mark  him  plainly  enough 
to  have  been  a  strict  Pharisee,  such  as  he  is  described  by  his 
pupil  Paul ;  the  great  respect,  too,  in  which  he  has  ever  been 
held  by  the  Jews  is  a  sufl&cient  proof  that  they  never  doubted 
the  soundness  of  his  creed,  that  he  could  not  be  accused  of  any 
suspicious  connexion  with  the  heretical  sect.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  had  a  clear  perceptipn  of  the  &ct,  that  all  &natical 
movements  are  genially  rendered  more  violent  by  opposition, 

1  The  mention  of  Thendas  in  GatBalieys  speech,  occasions,  as  is  well 
known,  a  great  diffioultj,  since  his  insurrection  seema  as  if  it  could  be 
no  other  than  that  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  xz.  5, 1 ;  but  to  admit 
this  would  involve  an  anachronism.  It  is  very  possible  that,  at  different 
times,  two  persons  named  Theudas  raised  a  sedition  among  the  Jews,  as 
the  name  was  by  no  means  uncommon.  Origen  (against  Celsus,  i.  67) 
menUone  a  Theadas  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  his  testimony  is  not 
of  great  weight,  for  perhaps  he  fixed  the  time  by  the  account  in  the  Acts. 
It  is  also  possible  that  Luke,  in  the  relation  of  the  event  which  he  had 
before  him,  found  the  example  of  Theudas  adduced  as  something  analo- 
gooB,  or  that  one  name  has  happened  to  be  substituted  for  another.  In 
either  ease  it  ia  of  little  importance. 

>  In  the  Clementines,  L  65,  on  the  principle  oifravspia,  it  is  sup- 
poaed  that,  by  the  advice  of  the  apostlen,  he  remained  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  concealed  his  real  faith  in  order  to  act  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Christians,  and  to  give  them  secret  informations  of  all  the  designs 
formed  against  them. 

'  See  Jost's  History  of  the  Israelites,  vol.  ill.  p.  170. 
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and  that  what  in  itself  is  insignificant,  is  often  raised  into  im- 
portance by  forcible  attempts  to  suppress  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  manner  in  which  the  apostles  spoke  and  acted  made 
some  impression  on  a  man  not  wholly  prejudiced ;  while  their 
exact  observance  of  the  law,  and  hostile  attitude  towards 
Sadduceeism,  must  have  disposed  him  more  strongly  in  their 
&your,  and  hence  the  thought  might  arise  in  his  mind,  that 
after  all  there  was  somefiiing  divine  in  the  cause  they 
advocated.  His  counsel  prevailed;  no  heavier  punishment 
than  scourging  was  inflicted  on  the  apostles  for  their  dis- 
obedience, and  they  were  dismissed  after  the  former  prohibi- 
tion had  been  repeated. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  members  of  the  new  sect,  being  strict 
observers  of  the  law,  and  agreeing  with  the  Pharisees  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Sadducees,  appeared  in  a  £Eivourable  light 
to  at  least  the  moderate  of  the  former.  ^  But  this  amicable 
relation  was  at  an  end  as  soon  as  they  came,  or  threatened  to 
come,  into  open  conflict  with  the  principles  of  Pharisaism 
itself;  when  the  spirit  of  the  new  doctrine  was  more  distinctly 
felt  in  that  quarter,  an  effect  produced  by  an  individual 
memorable  on  this  account  in  the  early  annals  of  Christianity, 
the  proto-martyr  Stephen. 

The  deacons,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  were  primarily 
appointed  for  a  secular  object,  but  in  the  discharge  of  their 
special  duty  frequently  came  in  contact  with  home  and  foreign 
Jews;  and  since  men  had  been  chosen  for  this  office  who 
were  full  of  Christian  zeal,  full  of  Christian  faith,  and  full  of 
Christian  wisdom  and  prudence,  they  possessed  both  the 
inward  call,  and  the  ability  to  make  use  of  these  numerous 
opportunities  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  Jews. 
In  these  attempts,  Stephen  particularly  distinguished  himself 
As  a  man  of  Hellenistic  descent  and  education,  he  was  better 
fitted  than  a  native  of  Palestine  for  entering  into  the  views  of 
those  foreign  Jews  who  had  synagogues  for  their  exclusive  use 
at  Jerusalem,  and  thus  leading  them  to  receive  the  gospeL 
The  Holy  Spirit,  who  hitherto  had  employed  as  instruments 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  only  Palestinian  Jews,  now  fitted 
for  his  service  an  individual  of  very  difierent  mental  training, 

*  See  8chneckenburger*8  Essay  in  his  Beitragen  zur  Einleitung  in'a 
Neue  Testament,  p?  87. 
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the  Hellenistic  Stephen ;  and  the  result  of  this  choice  was 
very  important.  Although  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  according 
to  the  Saviour's  promise,  could  lead  the  apostles  to  a  clear 
perception  of  the  contents  of  the  whole  truth'  announced  by 
himself ;  yet  the  quicker  or  slower  development  of  this  percep- 
tion was  in  many  respects  dependent  on  the  mental  pecidiarity, 
and  the  special  standing-point  of  general  and  religious  culture, 
of  the  individuals  who  were  thus  to  be  enlightened  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  one  individual,  the  development  of  Christian 
knowledge  was  prepared  for  by  his  previous  standing-point ; 
and  hence,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  knowledge 
(yvwtng)  of  Christian  truth  rapidly  developed  itself  from 
Mth  (iridic) ;  whereas,  for  another  to  attain  the  same  insight, 
the  bounds  which  confined  his  previous  standing-point  must 
be  first  broken  down  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating 
in  a  more  immediate  manner,  by  a  new  additional  revelation 
(aVomXt/i/zic-)  When  Christ  spoke  to  his  apostles  of  certain 
things  which  they  could  not  yet  comprehend,  but  which  must 
be  first  revealed  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he,  no  doubt, 
referred  to  the  essence  of  religion,  to  that  worshipping  of  God 
in  spirit  and  in  trutli,  which  is  not  necessarily  confined  to 
place  or  time,  or  to  any  kind  whatever  of  outward  obser- 
vances; and  with  which  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monial law  (that  wall  of  separation  between  the  chosen  people 
of  God  and  other  nations,  Eph.  ii.  14),  and  the  union  of 
all  nations  in  one  spiritual  worship  and  one  feith — ^were  closely 
connected.  The  apostles  had  by  this  time  understood,  through 
the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  nature  of  the  spiritual 
worship  founded  on  faith,  but  the  consequences  flowing  from 
it  in  relation  to  outward  Judaism  they  had  not  yet  clearly 
apprehended.  In  this  respect,  their  standing-point  resembled 
Luther  s — rafter  he  had  attained  a  living  faith  in  justification, 
in  reference  to  outward  Catholicism,  ere  he  had,  by  the  further 
maturing  of  his  Christian  knowledge,  abjured  that  also — and 
that  of  many  who  before  and  since  the  Reformation  have 
attained  to  vital  Christianity,  though  still  to  a  degree  en- 
thralled in  the  fetters  of  Catholicism.     Thus  the  apostles  first 

1  Christ  did  not  promise  .the  apostles  indefinitely  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  guide  them  into  all  things,  but  into  the  whole  of  the 
truth,  which  he  came  to  announce  for  the  salvation  of  mankind; 
John  xvi.  13. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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attained  to  a  full  deyelopment  of  their  OhriBtiaii  knowledge, 
to  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth  on  this  side,  when  by  &e 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  were  freed  from  the  fetters  of 
their  strictly  Jewish  training,  which  obscured  this  perception. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Hellenistio  Stephen  needed  not  to 
attain  this  mental  freedom  by  a  new  immediate  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  for  he^was  already,  by  his  early  deyelopment 
in  Hellenistic  culture,  more  free  from  these  fetters,  he  was  not 
so  much  entangled  in  Jewish  nationality,  and  hence  his  Chris- 
tian knowledge  could  on  this  side  more  easily  and  quickly 
attain  tp  clearness  of  perception.  In  short,  Stephen  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  gveat  Paul,  in  his  perception  of  Christian 
truth  and  the  testimony  he  bore  to  it,  as  well  as  in  his  conflict 
for  it  with  the  carnal  Jews,  who  obstinately  adhered  to  their 
ancient  standing-point.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  he  was 
first  induced  by  his  disputations  with  the  Hellenists,  to 
present  the  gospel  on  the  side  of  its  opposition  to  the  Mosaic 
law ;  to  combat  the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  that  law  for  the 
justification  and  sanctification  of  men,  and,  what  was  con- 
nected therewith,  its  perpetual  obligation,  and  then  to  show 
that  the  new  spirit  of  the  gospel  freed  it  altogether  from  the 
outward  forms  of  Judaism  ;  that  the  new  spirit  of  religion 
required  an  entirely  new  form.  As,  agreeably  to  the  prophecy 
of  Christ,  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  with 
which  the  Jews  had  hitherto  considered  the  worship  of  God  as 
necessarily  and  essentially  connected,  was  now  about  to  take 
place  by  means  of  the  divine  judgments  on  the  degenerate 
earthly  kingdom  of  God,  through  the  victorious  divine  power 
of  the  Messiah,  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  his  heavenly 
Father — so  would  the  whole  outward  system  of  Judaism  fall 
with  this  its  only  earthly  sanctuary,  and  the  theocracy  arise 
glorified  and  spiritualized  from  its  earthly  trammels.  We 
cannot  determine  with  confidence,  to  what  extent  Stephen,  in 
his  disputations  with  the  Jews,  developed  all  this,  but  we  may 
infer  with  certainty  from  the  consequences,  that  it  would 
be  more  or  less  explicitly  stated  by  this  enlightened  man. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  rage  of  the  Pharisees  was  now 
excited,  as  it  had  never  yet  been  against  the  promulgators  of 
the  new  doctrine  ;  hence  an  accusation  such  as  had  never  yet 
been  brought  against  them — that  Stephen  had  uttered  blas- 
phemous words  against  Jehovah  and  against  Moses.     We  are 
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tald,  indeed,  that  fa^  witneeaes  deposed  against  him  that  he 
ceased  not  to  i^>€»k  against  the  Holy  City  (the  Temple)  and 
the  Law — that  he  had  declared  that  Jesos  of  Kazazeth  would 
destroy  the  Temple,  and  abrogate  the  usages  handed  down 
from  Moees.  But  although  these  accusations  are  represented 
as  the  depositions  of  falK  witnesses,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
all  that  they  said  was  a  fabrication,  but  only  that  they  had, 
on  many  points,  distorted  the  assertions  of  Stephen,  with  an 
evil  intention.  They  accused  him  of  attacking  the  diyine 
origin  and  holiness  of  the  law,  and  of  blaspheming  Moses ;  all 
which  was  very  £u*  from  his  design.  Yet  he  must,  by  y^aX 
he  said,  have  given  them  some  ground  for  their  misrepresent 
tations,  for  before  this  time,  notlung  similar  had  been  brou^t 
against  the  publishers  of  the  gospel ;  hence  we  may  make  use 
of  their  aUcgations  to  find  out  what  Stephen  really  said. 
And  his  defence  plainly  indicates  that  he  by  no  means 
intended  to  repel  the  accusation  as  altogether  a  Muty,  but 
rather  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  truth  mixed  up  with  it ; 
that  what  he  had  reaUy  spoken,  and  what  was  already  so 
obnoxious  to  the  Jews,  he  had  no  wish  to  deny,  but  only 
to  develop  and  establish  it  in  its  right  connexion.  And  thus 
we  gain  the  true  point  of  view  for  understanding  this 
memorable  and  often  misunderstood  speech. 

Stephen  was  seized  by  his  embittered  enemies,  brou^t 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  accused  of  blasphemy.  But  thou^ 
the  minds  of  his  judges  were  so  deeply  prejudiced  by  the 
reports  i^read  against  him,  and  they  waited  with  intense 
eagerness  to  see  the  man  who  had  uttered  such  unheard-of 
things — ^when  he  actually  came  before  them,  and  began  to 
speak,  they  were  struck  with  the  commanding  expression 
of  his  whole  figure,  with  the  inspired  confidence — ^the 
heavenly  repose  and  serenity  which  beamed  in  all  his  features. 
In  the  Acts  we  are  told,  that  he  stood  before  them  with  a 
glorified  countenance,  '^  as  it  were  the  fikce  of  an  angel ;"  and 
it  is  very  probable,  that  many  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  had 
thus  described  the  impression  which  his  appearance  made 
upon  them.  The  topics  and  arrangement  of  his  discourse 
were  suited  to  confirm  this  impression,  and  to  turn  it  to 
good  account,  to  fix  the  attention  of  his  judges,  and  to  put 
their  minds  in  a  more  fiivourable  position  towards  the 
spesiker^  thus  gradually  preparing  them  for  that  which  he 
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wished  to  make  the  main  subject  of  his  discourse.  That  dis- 
course perfectly  corresponds  with  the  leading  qualities  ascribed 
to  his  character  in  the  Acts.  In  his  frank  manner  of  ex- 
pressing what  he  had  learnt  by  the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
we  recognise  the  man  full  of  the  power  of  fedth,  without  the 
fear  of  man,  or  deference  to  human  opinion ;  in  his  manner  of 
constantly  keeping  one  end  in  view,  and  yet,  instead  of 
abruptly  urging  it,  gradually  preparing  his  hearers  for  it,  we 
recognise  the  man  frdl  of  Christian  prudence. 

The  object  of  Stephen's  discourse  was  not  simple  but  com- 
plex j  yet  it  was  so  constructed,  that  the  diflferent  topics  were 
linked  together  in  the  closest  manner.  Its  primary  object 
was  certainly  apologetical,  but  as  he  forgot  himself  in  the 
subject  with  which  he  was  inspired,  his  apologetic  efforts 
relate  to  the  truths  maintained  by  him,  and  impugned  by  his 
adversaries,  rather  than  to  himself ;  hence,  not  satisfied  with 
defending,  he  developed  and  enforced  the  truths  he  had  pro- 
claimed; and  at  the  same  time,  condemned  the  carnal 
ungodly  temper  of  the  Jews,  which  was  little  disposed  to 
receive  the  truth.  Thus  with  the  apologetic  element,  the 
didactic  and  polemic  were  combined.  Stephen  first  refutes 
the  charges  made  against  him  of  enmity  against  the  people  of 
God,  of  contempt  of  their  sacred  institutions,  and  of  blas- 
pheming Moses.  He  traces  the  procedure  of  the  divine  pro- 
vidence, in  guiding  the  people  of  God  from  the  times  of  their 
progenitors ;  he  notices  the  promises  and  their  progressive  ful- 
filment, to  the  end  of  all  the  promises,  the  end  of  the  whole 
development  of  the  theocracy — ^the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  him.  But  with  this  narrative, 
he  blends  his  charges  against  the  Jewish  nation.  He  shows 
that  their  ingratitude  and  imbelief,  proceeding  from  a  carnal 
mind,  became  more  flagrant  in  proportion  as  the  promises  were 
fulfilled,  or  given  with  greater  fubiess ;  and  their  conduct  in 
the  various  preceding  periods  of  the  development  of  God*s 
kingdom,  was  a  specimen  of  the  disposition  they  now  evinced 
towards  the  publication  of  the  gospel.^     The  first  promise 

^  In  this  species  of  polemical  discussion,  Stephen  was  a  forerunner  of 
Paul.  De  Wette  justly  notices,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
that  conscience  was  more  alive  among  them  than  any  other  people :  often, 
indeed,  an  evil  conscience,  the  feeling  of  g^ilt,  the  feeling  of  the  high 
office  assigned  to  it  which  it  cannot  and  will  not  relinquish,  the  feeling  of 
a  schism  between  knowledge  (the  law)  and  the  will,  so  that  sin  accumu- 
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wliich  God  made  to  the  patriarchs^  was  that  respecting  the 
land  which  he  would  give  to  their  posterity  for  a  possession, 
-where  they  were  to  worship  him.  In  fidth,  the  patriarchs 
-went  forth  \mder  the  constant  guidance  of  God  himself,  which, 
however,  did  not  bring  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 
This  promise  was  brought  to  the  eve  of  its  accomplishment  by 
Moses.  His  divine  csJl,  the  miracles  God  wrought  for  him 
and  by  him,  are  especially  brought  forward,  and  likewise  the 
conduct  of  the  Jews  while  under  his  guidance,  as  imbeheving, 
ungrateful  and  rebellious  towards  this  highly  accredited 
servant  of  God,  through  whom  they  had  received  such  great 
benefits  :  aud  yet  Moses  was  not  the  end  of  the  divine  revela- 
tion. His  calling  was  to  point  to  that  prophet  whom  God 
would  raise  up  after  him,  whom  they  were  to  obey  like  him- 
self. The  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  Moses  is  therefore  a 
type  of  their  conduct  towards  that  last  great  prophet  whom  he 
announced  and  prefigured.  The  Jews  gave  themselves  up  to 
idolatry,  when  God  first  established  among  them  by  Moses  a 
symbolical  sanctuary  for  his  worship.  This  sanctuary  was  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  divine  origin.  Moses  superintended  its 
erection  according  to  the  pattern  shown  to  him  by  God,  in  a 
symbolic  higher  manifestation.  *  The  sanctuary  was  a  move- 
able one,  till  at  last  Solomon  was  permitted  to  erect  an  abiding 
edifice  for  divine  worship  on  a  similar  plan.  With  this  his- 
torical survey,  Stephen  concludes  his  argument  against  the 
euperstitious  reverence  for  the  temple  felt  by  the  carnally- 
minded  Jews,  their  narrow-hearted  sensuous  tendency  to  con- 
fine the  essence  of  religion  to  the  temple-worship.  Having 
expressed  .this  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  it  was  a 
natural  transition  to  speak  of  the  essential  nature  of  true 
spiritual  worship,  and  of  the  prophets  who  in  opposition  to  the 
stiff-necked,  carnal  dispositions  of  the  Jews  had  testified  con- 
cerning it^  and  the  Messiah  by  whom  it  was  to  be  established 

lates  and  comes  distinctly  into  view ;  Eom.  y.  20.  See  "  Studien  und 
Kritiken,**  1837,  p.  1003.  On  this  account,  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  is  the  type  of  the  history  of  mankind,  and  of  men  in  general. 

^  Stephen  probably  wished  to  intimate  that,  in  order  to  gn&rd  against 
idolatry,  to  which  the  Jews  were  so  prone,  it  was  necessary  to  confine 
the  worship  of  God  to  a  fixed  visible  sanctuary,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  is  an  idea  that  pervades  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  this 
sanctuary  could  not  communicate  the  divine,  but  could  only  represent  it 
in  a  figure. 
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among  the  whole  hunuux  twos,  A  vast  proepeet  now  opened 
before  him ;  but  he  could  not  complete  iiite  delineation  of  the 
august  vision  of  the  diyine  dispensationfi  which  was  present  to 
hia  imagination ;  while  gazing  at  it,  the  emotions  it  excited 
cartied  him  sway ;  hia  holy  indignation  gashed  forth  in  a 
torrent  of  rebuke  against  the  ungodly,  unbelieving,  hypocritical 
disposition  of  the  Jews,  whose  conduct  in  reference  to  the 
divine  communications  had  been  the  same  from  the  time  of 
Moses  up  to  that  very  moment.  "  Ye  stiff-necked,  although 
boasting  of  your  circumcision,  yet  who  have  never  received 
the  true  circumcision.  Ye  imcircumcised  in  heart  and  ear  (who- 
want  the  dii^osition  to  feel  and  to  understand  what  is  divine), 
ye  always  withstand  the  workings  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Ye  do 
as  your  fathers  did.  As  your  fathers  murdered  the  prophets 
who  predicted  the  appearance  of  the  Holy  One,  so  have  ye 
yourselves  given  Him  up  to  the  Gentiles*,  and  thus  are  become 
hia  murderera  Ye  who  boast  of  a  law  given  by  God  through 
the  ministry  of  angels,  ^  (as  organs  of  making  known  the  divine 
will,)  and  yet  are  so  little  observant  of  this  law  !" 

Till  this  rebuke  was  uttered,  Stephen  had  been  quietly 
heard.  But  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  drift  of  las  dis- 
course, their  blind  sseaJ  and  spiritual  pride  were  roused.  He 
observed  the  symptoms  of  their  rage,  but  instead  of  being  terri- 
fied thereby,  he  looked  up  to  heaven,  fiill  of  believing  confidence 
in  the  power  of  Him  of  whom  he  testified,  and  saw  with  a 
prophetic  glance,  in  opposition  to  the  machinations  of  men 
against  the  cause  of  God,  the  glorified  Messiah,  denied  by 
these  men,  but  exalted  to  heaven,,  armed  with  divine  power^ 
and  about  to  Conquer  all  who  dared  to  Oppose  his  kii^om. 
This  prophetic  view  was  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  a 
symbolic  vision.  As  he  looked  up  to  heaven  it  appeared  to 
open  before  his  eyes.  In  more  tban  earthly  splendour,  there 
appeared  to  him  a  form  of  divine  majesty  ;  he  beheld  Christ 
(whose  glorious  image  was  probably  present  to  him  from 
actual  eaiiy  recollection)  glorified  and  enthroned  at  the  right 

^  This  was  oonfesfledly  a  frequent  mode  among  the  Jews  of  marking 
the  superhuman  origin  of  the  law ;  so  that,  according  to  Josephus,  Herod, 
in  a  speech  to  the  Jewish  army,  made  use  of  this  universally  acknow- 
ledged fact,  that  the  Jews  had  received  their  law  from  God  (fit*  ikyyiXMir 
wag^  rod  ^ov  fjM^6in«y),  in  order  to  show  how  holy  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  them  must  be,  who  filled  the  same  office  as  that  of  the  angels  between 
God  and  men;  iyyf\oi=s  ir^4<rfi€ts,  leiigvKts,    Joseph.  Antiq.  xt.  d,  3. 
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hand  of  God.  Already  iu  spirit  raised  to  heaven,  he  testified 
-with  full  confidence  of  what  he  beheld.  In  all  periods  of  the 
church,  a  blind  zeal  for  adherence  to  the  letter  and  ceremonial 
services  has  been  wont  to  interpret  a  highly  spiritual  stated 
which  will  not  follow  the  rules  of  the  reigning  theological 
school,  nor  suffer  it  to-be  confined  by  ancient  maxims,  as  mere 
fimaticism  or  blasphemy;^  and  so  it  was  ou  this  occasion. 
The  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  stopped  their  ears,  that  they 
naight  not  be  defiled  by  his  supposed  blasphemies.  They 
threw  themselves  on  Stephen,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the 
city  in  order  to  stone  him  as  a  blasphemer.  It  was  sentence 
and  execution  all  at  once ;  an  act  of  violence  without  regular 
judicial  examination ;  besides,  that  according  to  the  existing 
laws,  the  Sanhedrim  could  decide  only  on  disciplinary  punish^ 
ment,  but  was  not  allowed  to  execute  a  capital  sentence  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Roman  governor.  With  the  same 
confidence  with  which  Stephen,  amidst  the  rage  and  fiiry  of 
his  enemies,  saw  the  Saviour  of  whom  he  testified,  ruling  vic- 
torious— ^with  the  same  confidence  he  directed  his  eyes  towards 
him  in  the  prospect  of  death,  and  said,  ''  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit !  '*  And  as  he  had  only  Him  before  his  eyes,  it  was 
his  Spirit  which  led  him  to  adopt  the  Saviour's  last  words, 
thus  making  him  a  pattern  in  death,  as  he  had  been  in  li&. 
He  who,  when  carried  away  with  holy  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Grod,  had  so  emphatically  censured  the  baseness  of  the  Jews, 
now  that  their  ^ry  attacked  his  own  person,  prayed  only  for 
this,  that  their  sins  might  be  forgiven. 

Thus  we  see  in  the  death  of  Stephen  the  new  development 
of  Christian  truth  ^parently  stopped  ;  he  died  a  martyr,  not 
only  for  the  truth  of  the  gospel  in  general,  but  in  particular 
for  this  free  and  wider  application  of  ity  which  began  with 
him  and  seemed  to  expire  with-  him.  Yet  firom  the  banning, 
it  has  been  the  law  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  same  down  to  the  last  glorious 
result,  which  will  consummate  the  whole  with  the  final 
triomph  over  death — that  out  af  death  a  new  life  comes  forth, 
and  martyrd^oni,  for  the  divine  trvth,  both  in  Us  general  and 
particular  forms,  prepares  its  victory.  Such  was  the  issue 
here.     This  first  new  development  of  evangelical  truth  was 

>  Thus,  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  it  was  condemned  as  a  violation 
of  eccleaiastical  subordination,  that  Hubs  had  dared  to  appeal  to  Christ* 
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checked  in  the  germ  in  order  to  shoot  forth  with  greater 
vigour,  and  to  a  wider  extent,  in  the  person  of  Paul,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen  was  one  step  in  the  process.  If  this 
new  development  had  been  fully  exhibited  at  this  time,  the 
other  publishers  of  the  gospel  would  have  been  found  unpre- 
pared for  it,  and  not  yet  capable  of  receiving  it.  But  in  the 
meantime,  these  persons,  by  a  variety  of  circimistances  con- 
curring in  a  natural  way  under  the  constant  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  were  prepared  for  this  deeper  insight  into  the 
truth. 

The  martyrdom  of  Stephen  was  important  in  its  direct 
effects  for  the  spreading  of  the  faith,  since  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that,  under  the  immediate  impression  made  by  the 
sight  of  such  a  witness,  and  of  such  a  death,  many  minds  not 
altogether  unsusceptible,  nor  altogether  deluded  by  the  power 
of  error,  would  be  led  to  the  feil£ ;  but  yet  the  indirect  con- 
sequences were  still  more  important,  by  which  the  third 
violent  persecution  was  raised  against  the  new  church  at  Jeru- 
salem. This  persecution  must  have  been  more  severe  and 
extensive  than  the  former ;  for  by  the  manner  in  which 
Stephen  entered  into  conflict  with  Pharisaism,  he  had  roused 
to  hostilities  against  the  teachers  of  the  new  doctrine  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  the  most  credit  with  the  common 
people,  and  were  powerful  and  active,  and  ready  to  leave  no 
means  untried  to  attain  their  object  whatever  it  might  be. 
The  persecution  proceeding  from  this  quarter  would  natuiully 
mark  as  its  special  victims  those  who  were  colleagues  in  office 
with  Stephen,  as  deacons,  and  who  resembled  him  in  their 
Hellenistic  origin  and  education.  It  was,  however,  the  occa- 
sion of  spreading  the  gospel  beyond  the  boimds  of  Jerusalem 
and  Judea,  and  even  among  the  Gentiles.  With  this  progres- 
sive outward  development  of  the  gospel  was  also  connected 
its  progressive  inward  development,  the  consciousness  of  the 
independence  and  intrinsic  capability  of  Christianity  as  a  doc- 
trine destined  without  foreign  aid  to  impart  divine  life  and 
salvation  to  all  men,  among  all  nations  without  distinction. 
Here,  then,  we  stand  on  the  boundary-line  of  a  new  era,  both 
of  the  outward  and  inward  development  of  Christianity. 
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BOOK  II. 

THE  FIRST  SPREAD  OP  CHRISTIANITY  FROM  THE  CHURCH  AT 
JERUSALEM  TO  OTHER  PARTS;  AND  ESFECIALLT  AMONG  HEATHEN 
NATIONS. 

Samaria,  which  had  been  a  scene  of  Christ's  personal 
ministry,  was  the  first  place  out  of  Judea  where  the  gospel 
was  preached  by  his  apostles.  Though  the  people  of  this 
country  received  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  as  sacred  ex- 
cepting the  Pentateuch,  yet  from  this  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
they  formed  themselves  to  Mth  in  a  Messiah  who  was  to 
come ;  on  him  they  placed  their  hopes,  as  the  personage  who 
was  to  bring  back  all  things  to  their  right  relations,  and  thus 
to  be  the  universal  Kestorer.  Political  considerations  did  not 
here,  as  among  the  Jews,  obstruct  the  right  apprehension  of 
the  idea  of  the  Messiah ;  an  idea  which  was  specially  awakened 
among  this  people  by  feelings  of  mental  and  bodily  misery, 
though  they  were  deficient  in  that  right  imderstanding  of  it 
which  could  only  be  obtained  from  its  progressive  development 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  nor  could  the  deep  feeling  of  the  need 
of  redemption  and  restoration  be  clearly  developed  among 
them.  A  lively  but  indefinite  obscure  excitement  of  the 
religious  feeling,  always  exposes  men  to  a  variety  of  dangerous 
delusions.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Samaritans.  As  at  that 
time,  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  a  similar  indefinite  longing 
after  a  new  communication  fi:om  Heaven, — an  ominous  rest- 
lessness in  the  minds  of  men,  such  as  generally  precedes  great 
changes  in  the  history  of  mankind,  was  difi^ised  abroad ;  bo 
this  indistinct  anxiety  did  not  fail  to  lead  astray  and  to  deceive 
many,  who  were  not  rightly  prepared  for  it,  while  they  adopted 
a  Mse  method  of  allaying  it  A  mixture  of  unconscious  self- 
deception  and  intentional  Msehood  moved  certain  Goetse,  who, 
with  mystical  ideas,  proceeding  from  an  amalgamation  of 
Jewish,  Oriental,  and  Grecian  elements,  boasted  of  a  special 
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connexion  with  the  invisible  world ;  and  bj  taking  advantage 
of  the  unknown  powers  of  nature,  and  by  various  arts  of  con- 
juration, excited  the  astonishment  of  credulous  people,  and 
obtained  credit  for  their  boastful  pretensions.  Such  persons 
found  at  that  time  an  easy  access  to  the  Samaritans  in  their 
state  of  mental  excitement.  To  this  class  of  men  belonged  a 
Jewish  or  Samaritan  Goes,  named  Simon,  who,  by  his  extraor- 
dinary magical  powers,  so  fascinated  the  people,  that  they  said 
he  must  be  more  than  man,  that  he  wa&  the  great  power  which 
emanated  from  the  invisible  God,  by  which  he  brought  forth 
the  universe,  now  appearing  on  earth  in  a  bodily  form.  \ 

The  idea  of  such  an  Intelligence  emanating  from  God,  as 
proceeding  from  the  first  act  of  the  divine  self-revelation,  the 
first  link  in  the  chain  of  developed  life  was  spread,  abroad  in 
various  oriental- Alexandrian  and  Alexandrian-oriental  fDrms. 
The  idea  also  of  the  incarnation  of  higher  intelligences  gene- 
rally, And  of  this  intelligence  in  particular,  was  by  no  means 
foreign  to  the  notions  prevalent  in  those  parts.  We  can 
hardly  consider  everything  of  this  kind  as  a  mere  copy  of  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  incarnation,  or  recognise  in  it  a  symptom 
of  the  transforming  power  which  the  new  Christian  spirit 
exercised  over  the  intellectual  world;  for  we  fijid  earlier 
traces  of  such  ideas.'  But  the  prevalence  of  such  ideas 
proves  nothing  against  the  originality  of  Christianity,  or  of 
any  of  its  particular  doctrines.     On  the  one  hand,  we  dare 

^  Possibly  the  words  of  which  this  GoSs  made  use,  are  contained  in 
the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Simonians ;  see  Jerome's  Commentary 
on  Matt.  zxiv.  **  Ego  sum  sermb  Dei  {6  K^os),  ego  sum  gpeciofius, 
ego  paracletus/* — (according  to  Philo,  the  Logos  Advocate,  tra^Kitros, 
btiniis,  through  the  divine  reason  revealing  itself  in  the  phenomenal 
world  (the  vorirhy  iroftdJ^iyfjia  rov  K6<rfMv)f  forms  the  connexion  J)etween 
God  and  the  phenomena,  what  is  defective  in  the  latter  is  supplied.  De 
Yita  Mosis,  L  iii.  673 ;  De  Migratione  Abraham!,  406,)— ego  omnipotens, 
ego  omnia  Dei  (according  to  Philo  the  Logos  is  the  /iiyr^roXtf  ir<t&&p  Tint 
Zwdfxfw  rod  ^§ad).  Still  this  is  uncertain,  for  the  sect  of  the  Simoniaoa 
might  easily  borrow  these  expressions,  as  they  had  borrowed  other 
things,  from  Christianity,  and  attribute  them  to  Simon. 

'  In  a  Jewish  apocryphal  writing,  the  irpoo-cux^  *lw<r^f  the  patriarch 
Jacob  is  represented  as  an  incarnation  of  the  highest  spirit  living  in 
the  presence  of  the  divine  Original  Being,  whose  true  divine  name  was 
*lffpct^Kf  Mip  SpHy  6ffbv,  the  Tpc9T6yoyos  wdmrot  {V^u  (letoufUyov  ^h  $€ov^ 
(similar  expressions  to  those  used  by  Philo  respecting  the  Logos),  who> 
was  begotten  before  all  angels,  6  iv  wpocd^ti*  9eoD  Xftrovpyhs  Ttparos* 
See  Origen,  t.  ii.    Joh.  §  25. 
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not  refuse  to  acknowledge  what  could  already  form  itself 
from  the  germs  already  given  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
was  the  preparatiye  covering  of  the  New,  or  from  its  spirit 
and  leadmg  ideas,  which  were  directed  to  Christ  as  the  end  of 
all  the  divine  revelations.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
recollect,  that  as  from  the  new  creation  effected  hy  Christi- 
anity, a  powerful  excitement  was  caused  hoth  of  kindred  and 
hostile  minds,  so  also  a  great  excitement  of  these  minds  pre- 
ceded the  great  crisis,  unconsciously  anticipating  and  yearning 
after  it ;  a  presentiment  that  there  would  be  such  a  revelation 
of  the  E^iritual  world  as  had  not  yet  been  made  relating  to 
the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  And  from  a  teleological 
point  of  view,  we  recognise  Christianity  as  the  final  aim  of 
Divine  Wisdom  in  conducting  the  course  of  human  develop- 
ment, when  at  this  period  we  find  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
pregnant  with  ideas,  which  served  to  prepare  a  more  suscep- 
tible soil  for  Christianity  and  its  leading  doctrines,  kad  to 
form  a  back-ground  for  giving  relief  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
divine  transactions  which  it  announced. 

Philip  the  Deacon,  being  compelled  to  leave  Jerusalem  by 
the  persecution  which  ensued  on  Stephen's  death,  was  induced 
to  take  refuge  in  Samaria.  He  came  to  a  city  of  that 
country, '  where  Simon  was  universally  esteemed,  and  looked 
upon  with  wonder  and  reverence  as  a  supematmal  being. 
When  he  saw  the  people  so  devoted  to  a  destructive  delusion, 
he  felt  impelled  by  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  men,  to  impart  that  to  them  which  alone  could 
give  substantial  relief  to  their  spiritual  necessities.  But  men 
in  this  situation  were  not  yet  susceptible  of  the  spiritual 
power  of  truth  ;  it  was  needM  to  pave  a  way  to  their  hearts 
by  preparatory  impressions  on  the  senses.  As  Philip,  by  the 
divine  aid,  performed  things  which  Simon  with  all  his  magical 
arts  could  not  effect,  especially  healing  the  sick  (which  he 
accomplished  by  prayer  and.  calling  on  the  name  of  Christ), 
he  thus  attracted  the  attention  of  men  to  Him  in  whose  name 

^  It  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  city  of  Samaria  is  intended ;  for  there 
It  no  reason,  with  lome  eacposttors  of  Acts  viiL  5,  to  consider  iho  geni- 
tive as  the  sign  of  apposition.  As  in  the  whole  chapter,  Samaria  is  the 
designation  of  the  country,  it  is  most  natural  to  understand  it  so  in 
this  passage.  In  the  14th  verse,  by  Samaria  is  certainly  meant  th& 
country,  and  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  absolutely  the  whole  land  had 
reeeived  the  gospel 
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and  power  he  had  effected  such  things  for  them,  and  in  their 
sight ;  he  then  took  occasion  to  discourse  more  fully  of  Him, 
his  works,  and  the  kingdom  that  he  had  established  among 
men,  and  by  degrees  the  divine  power  of  truth  laid  hold  of 
their  hearts.  When  Simon  saw  his  followers  deserting  him, 
and  was  himself  astounded  at  the  works  performed  by  Philip, 
he  thought  it  best  to  acknowledge  a  power  so  superior  to  hiis 
own.  He  therefore  professed  himself  a  disciple  of  Philip,  and 
was  baptized  by  him  like  the  rest ;  but  as  the  sequel  prbves, 
we  cannot  infer  from  this,  that  the  publication  of  the  gospel 
had  made  an  impression  on  his  heart;  it  seems  most  probable 
that  he  secretly  interpreted  what  had  occurred  according  to 
his  own  views.  The  miracles  performed  by  Philip  had  led 
him  to  the  conviction,  that  he  was  in  league  with  some  super- 
human spirit ;  he  looked  on  baptism  as  an  initiation  into  the 
oompact,  and  hoped  that,  by  forming  such  a  compact,  he 
might  obtain  an  interest  in  such  higher  power,  and  use  it  for 
his  own  ends ;  he-wished,  in  short,  to  combine  the  new  magic 
or  theurgy  with  his  own.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  it 
was  a  standing  regulation  in  primitive  times,  that  all  those 
who  professed  to  beHeve  the  announcement  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  should  be  baptized.  And  when  Simon  renounced 
his  magical  arts,  which  were  now  quite  out  of  repute,  there 
was  no  ground  for  rejecting  him. 

The  information  that  despised  Samaria  was  the  first  pro- 
vince out  of  Judea  where  the  gospel  foimd  acceptance,  caused 
great  siirprise  among  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem.  As  the 
xincient  prejudice  against  the  Samaritans  had  not  quite  worn 
away,  and  no  account  had  been  received  that,  among  the 
baptized  believers,  those  wonderful  works  were  manifested 
which,  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were  considered  as  neces- 
sary concomitants  of  a  reception  into  the  Christian  commu- 
nion, the  apostles  Peter  and  John  were  sent  thither  to 
investigate  what  had  transpired,  and,  by  virtue  of  their 
apostolic  calling,  to  complete  whatever  might  be  wanting  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Christian  commimity.  We  find,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  no  reason  to  impute  the  want  of 
these  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  among  the  Samaritans 
in  any  degree  to  Philip's  being  only  a  deacon,  as  if  he  could 
not  found  a  Christian  society,  and  by  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  by  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ,  produce  effects  similar 
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to  those  wrought  by  the  apostles.  But  as  in  the  reverse  case, 
namely,  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  when  the  effects  that 
commonly  followed  baptism  then  followed  the  preaching  of 
the  word,  and  preceded  baptism,  there  was  an  internal  reason 
for  the  order  observed;  a  longer  prepared  susceptibility  of 
disposition  promoted  the  more  rapid  operations  of  living 
&ith ;  so  we  naturally  seek  an  internal  reason  for  a  different 
procedure  among  the  Samaritans.  The  effects  to  which  we 
refer  proceeded  from  the  power  of  a  living  consciousness  of- 
redemption  obtained,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
spiritual  creation  were  a  mark  of  vital  Christianity.  If  all 
were  not  influenced  in  an  equal  degree,  yet  all  were  to  a 
certain  extent  moved  by  the  power  of  the  Divine,  and  suscep- 
tible enough  to  be  vitally  aroused  and  borne  along  by  the 
impression  of  that  Christian  inspiration  which  they  saw 
before  them,  for  the  germ  with  which  these  manifestations  of 
the  Spirit  connected  themselves  already  existed  in  their 
bosoms.  It  was,  in  a  spiritual  respect,  as  when  a  flame  once 
broken  forth  detects  and  kindles  all  the  inflammable  mate- 
rials in  its  neighbourhood.  But  among  these  Samaritans, 
the  feeling  of  their  religious  and  moral  necessities,  which 
living  faitib  in  the  Eedeemer  presupposes  and  unites  with, 
was  not  yet  awakened,  in  consequence  of  their  being  drawn 
aside  and  disturbed  by  the  influence  of  Simon.  At  first, 
they  believed  the  declcurations  of  Philip  as  they  had  believed 
in  the  magical  illusions  of  Simon,  since  these  gross  sensible 
miracles  demanded  their  belief.  Those  who  had  thus  attained 
to  fisdth,  were  still  entirely  dependent  on  the  person  of  Philip 
as  a  worker  of  miracles.  They  had  not  yet  attained  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  vital  communion  with  the  Christ  whom  Philip 
preached,  nor  yet  to  the  consciousness  of  a  personal  divine 
life.  The  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  was  as  yet  something 
foreign  to  them,  known  only  by  the  wonderful  operations 
which  they  saw  taking  place  around  them.  We  have  not  a 
full  account  in  the  Acts  of  what  was  done  by  Peter  and  John, 
but  simply  the  general  results!  No  doubt  these  apostles 
carried  on  the  work  of  Philip  by  preaching  and  prayer. 
After  such  a  preparation,  the  believers  were  assembled,  and 
the  apostles  prayed  that  Christ  might  glorify  himself  in  them, 
as  in  all  believers,  by  marks  of  the  communication  of  divine 
life,  employing  the  usual  sign  of  Christian  consecration,  the 
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laying  on  of  hands.  Manifestations  now  followed  similar  to 
those  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  believers  were  thus 
recognised  and  attested  to  be  a  CSnistian  chnroh,  standing  in 
an  equal  rank  with  the  first  church  at  Jemisalem.  But 
Simon  was  naturally  incapable  of  understanding  the  spiritual 
connexion  of  these  manifestations;  he  saw  in  all  of  them 
merely  the  workings  of  magical  forms  and  charms,  a  magic 
differing  not  in  nature  but  only  in  degree  from  what  he 
practised  himself  Hence  he  imagined,  that  the  apostles 
might  communicate  these  magical  powers  to  him  also,  by 
virtue  of  which  all  those  on  whom  he  laid  hands  would 
become  filled  with  divine  power,  and  with  this  view  he  offered 
them  money.  Peter  spumed  this  proposal  with  detestation, 
and  now  first  saw  in  its  true  li^t  the  real  character  of 
Simon,  who,  in  joining  himself  to  believers,  had  pretended  to 
be  what  he  was  not  Peter's  terrible  rebuke  presents  him  to 
us  as  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel,  insisting  most  impres- 
sively on  the  supreme  importance  of  dispoaUion  in  everything 
which  is  imparted  by  Christianity,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
art  of  magic,  which  disregards  the  necessary  connexion  of 
the  divine  and  supernatural  with  the  disposition  of  the  heart, 
drags  them  down  into  the  circle  of  the  natural,  and  attempts 
to  appropriate  to  itself  divine  power  by  means  of  something  else 
than  that  which  is  allied  to  it  in  human  nature,  and  the  only 
possible  point  of  connexion  for  it.^  These  were  Peter's 
words :  "  Thy  gold,  with  which  thou  attemptest  to  trafl&c  in 
impiety,  perish  with  thee.  Do  not  deceive  thyself,  as  if  with 
this  disposition  thou  couldst  have  any  part  in  what  is  pro- 
mised to  believers.  Thou  hast  no  share  in  this  matter,^  for 
God,  who  sees  what  is  within,  is  not  deceived  by  thy  hypo- 

1  The  poetical  fancies  of  Christian  antiquity,  which  make  Peter,  the 
representative  of  the  principle  of  simple  faith  in  revelation,  and  Simon 
the  representative  of  the  magical  and  theosophic  tendency  in  the  human 
mind,  have  important  truths  for  their  basis. 

'  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  understand  K6yos  (Acts  viii.  21)  in 
the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  '^'j  =  ^/jm,  and  suppose  that  Peter  only 
told  Simon  that  he  could  have  no  share  in  that  thing,  in  that  higher 
power  which  he  hankered  after.  In  this  general  sense,  jnjfia  is  indeed 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  but  not  the  more  definite  term  \^os. 
And  according  to  this  interpretation,  Peter  would  say  less  than  the 
context  requires ;  for  looking  at  the  connexion  of  v.  21  with  20  and 
22,  it  is  plain,  he  did  not  merely  say,  that  Simon  with  such  a  disposi- 
tion was  excluded  from  participating  in  this  higher  power,  but  also 
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critical  pro&SBions.  Before  his  eyes  thy  intentions  are  mani- 
fest. With  sincere*  repentance  for  such  wickedness,  pray  to 
God  that  he  would  be  pleaaed  to  forgive  thee  this  wicked 
design."  This  rebuke  .made  a  great  impression  at  the  time 
on  Simon's  conscience,  inclined  more  to  superstition  than  to 
feith,  and  awakened  a  feeling  not  of  repentance  for  the  sinful- 
ness of  his  disposition,  but  of  apprehension  of  the  divine 
vei^eance.  He  entreated  the  aposdes  that  they  would  pray 
to  the  Lord  for  him,  that  what  they  had  threatened  him  with 
might  not  come  to  pass. 

As  is  usual  with  such  sudden  impresedons  on  the  senses,  the 
effect  on  Simon  was  only  transient,  for  ail  the  farther  notices 
we  have  of  him  show  that  he  soon  returned  to  his  former 
courses.  About  ten  or  twenty  years  later,  we  meet  with 
a  Simon  in  the  company  of  Felix  the  Eoman  Procurator  of 
Palestine,  so  strikingly  resembling  this  man,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  consider  them  as  identical  The  latter  Simon  * 
appears  as  a  heartless  magician,*  to  whom  all  persons,  what- 
ever  their  character,  were  welcome,  provided  they  gave  credit 

from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  thereby  bring  condeipnation  on  himself. 
Hence  we  understand  the  word  \Ayos  in  the  common  Kew  Testament 
meaning  of  the  divine  doctrine — "the  doctrine  or  truth  announced  by 
us" — at  the  same  time  including  (rvy€x6oxifcQ5,  all  that  a  person  would 
be  authorized  to  receive  by  the  appropriation  of  this  doctrine.  I  am 
not  convinced  by  what  Meyer  in  his  commentary  urges  against  this 
interpretation,  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  connexion,  in  which  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  the  doctrine.  For  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker, 
the  power  of  working  miracles  could  not  be  separated  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  gospel  and  faith  in  it ;  and  as  Simon  in  the  disposition  of 
his  mind  was  £ar  from  the  gospel,  and  could  stand  in  no  sort  of  fellow- 
ship with  it,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  could  have  no 
shue  in  the  ability  to  work  such  miracles. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  difference  of  country,  for  the  Simon 
to  whom  we  refer,  and  whom  Josephna  mentions  (Antiq.  book  zz.  ch. 
TiL  §  2),  was  a  Jew  from  Cyprus;  but  Simon  Magus,  according  to 
Justin  Martyr,  himself  a  native  of  Samaria,  was  bom  at  a  pUce  called 
Oittim,  in  Samaria.  Yet  this  evidence  is  not  decisive,  for  a  tradition  so 
long  after  the  time,  though  prevalent  in  the  country  where  Simon  made 
his  appearance,  might  be  erroneous.  What  has  been  said  since  I  wrote 
the  above,  against  the  identity  of  the  two  Simons,  is  not  demonstrative, 
though  I  willingly  allow,  that  since  the  name  of  Simon  was  a  very 
common  one  among  the  Jews,  and  such  itinerant  y^nrai  were  not 
seldom  to  be  met  with,  the  time  also  not  perfectly  agreeing,  the 
identity  most  be  left  rather  doubtful. 

'  fidq^op  §Jycu  inn\[rr6fi9!ifov^  says  Josephua. 
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to  his  enchantments.  With  equal  arrogance^  he  disclaimed 
all  respect  for  the  ancient  forms  of  religion,  and  for  the  laws 
of  morality.  He  was  a  confidant  of  the  Koman  Procurator 
Felix,  and  therefore  could  never  have  opposed  his  vicious 
inclinations,  but  on  the  contrary  made  his  magic  subservient 
to  their  gratification ;  he  thus  boimd  him  more  closely  to 
himself  as  a  single  example  will  show.  The  immoral  Felix 
had  indulged  a  passion  for  DrusiUa,  sister  of  King  Herod 
Agrippa,  and  wife  of  King  Azizus  of  Emesa.  Simon  allowed 
himself  to  be  the  tool  of  Felix,  for  gratifying  his  unlawful 
desires.  He  persuaded  Drusilla  that  by  his  superhuman 
power  he  could  ensure  great  happiness  for  her,  provided  she 
married  Felix,  and  managed  to  overcome  her  scrujdes  of  con- 
science against  marrying  a  heathen.  The  character  of  this 
Simon  is  stamped  on  the  later  theosophic  goetic  sect  of  the 
Simonians,  whose  tenets  were  a  mixture  of  the  Oriental, 
Jewish,  Samaritan,  and  Grecian  religious  elements.  The  germ 
of  their  principles  may  be  plainly  traced  back  to  this  Simon, 
though  we  cannot  attribute  to  him  the  complete  system  of 
this  sect  as  it  existed  in  the  second  century. 

The  two  apostles  returned  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  what 
they  had  witnessed  convinced  them  of  the  susceptibility  of 
the  Samaritans  for  receiving  the  gospel,  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  publishing  it  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  country  through  which  they  passed. '  But  Philip  extended 
his  missionary  journey  further,  and  became  the  instrument 
of  bringing  the  first  seeds  of  the  gospel  into  Ethiopia,  (the 
kingdom  of  Candace  at  Meroe,)  though,  as  fer  as  our  know- 
ledge of  history  goes,*  without  any  important  consequences. 
But,  what  is  more  deserving  of  notice,  he  published  the 
gospel  in  the  cities  of  Palestine,  on  the  southern  and  northern 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  till  at  last,  probably  after  a  con- 
siderable time,  he  settled  at  Cajsarea  Stratonis,  where  on  his 

^  It  is  still  a  question  whether  the  introduction  of  Christianity  was 
not  partially  made  before  the  mission  of  Frumentius  on  another  side> 
and  in  a  different  part  of  Ethiopia;  whether  many  things  in  the 
doctrine  and  usages  of  the  present  Abyssinian  church,  with  which 
we  have  been  better  acquainted  by  means  of  Gobat's  Journal,  do  not 
indicate  a  Jewish-Christian  origin.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  late 
Rettig  has  brought  forward  these  questions  in  the  "  Studien  und  Kri- 
iiken"  Perhaps  intercourse  with  that  ancient  church  will  open  to 
us  some  sources  of  information  for  answering  them. 
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arriyal  he  found  a  Christian  society  akeadj  formed,  which  he 
built  up  in  the  faith. 

Though  the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  who  were  driven 
by  persecution  from  Jerusalem,  were  by  that  event  induced  to 
spread  the  gospel  in  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  yet 
their  labours  were  confined  to  Jews.  On  the  oQier  hand,  the 
Hellenists,  such  as  Philip  and  others,  who  originally  came 
from  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  made  their  way  among  the  Gentiles^ 
also,  to  whom  they  were  allied  in  language  and  education, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  the  Jews.^  They  presented  them 
with  the  gospel  independent  of  the  Mosaic  law,  without 
attempting  to  make  them  Jews  before  they  became  Christians. 
Thus  the  principles  held  by  the  enlightened  Stephen,  the 
truths  for  which,  in  part,  he  had  suflFered  martyrdom,  were  by 
them  first  brought  into  practice  and  realized.  And  if  in  this 
way,  independently  of  the  exertions  of  the  apostles  in  Judea, 
and  the  development  of  Christianity  in  a  Jewidi  form,  churches 
had  been  raised  of  purely  Hellenistic  materials  among  the 
heathen,  free  altogether  from  Judaism,  and  if  Paul  had  then 
appeared  to  confirm  and  extend  this  mode  of  operation,  one 
consequence  might  have  been,  that  the  older  apostles  would 
have  maintained  with  greater  stiffiiess  their  former  standing- 
point,  in  opposition  to  this  freer  direction  of  Christianity,  and 
thus,  by  the  overweight  of  human  peculiarities  in  the  first 
publishers  of  the  gospel,  a  violent  and  irreconcileable  oppo- 
sition might  have  divided  the  church  into  two  hostile  parties. 
It  could  not  have  happened  otherwise  if  the  germinating  dif- 
ferences, left  altogether  to  themselves,  as  in  later  times,  had 
been  so  developed  as  to  exclude  all  hopes  of  a  reconciliation ; 
and  the  idea  of  an  universal  church,  overcoming  by  its  higher 
unity  all  human  differences,  could  never  have  been  realized. 
But  this  disturbing  infiuence,  with  which  the  self-seeking  and 
one-sided  bias  of  human  nature  threatened  from  the  beginning 
to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  divine  work,  was  counteracted  by 
the  still  mightier  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  never 
allows  human  differences  to  develop  themselves  to  such  an 
extreme,  but  is  able  to  maintain  waity  in  manifoldness.  We 
may  distinctly  recognise  the  attractive  divine  power  which 

*  In  Acts  xi.  20,  the  common  reading  ixxwurrks  is  evidently  to  be 
rejected,  as  formed  from  a  false  gloss,  and  the  reading  which  refers  to 
the  Qentiles  (tWrivas)  must  be  substituted  as  undoubtedly  correct. 
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gives  scope  to  the  free  agency  of  man,  but  knows  exactly 
when  it  is  needful,  for  the  success  of  the  divine  work,  to 
impart  its  immediate  illumination,  if  we  observe  that  at  the 
precise  moment  when  the  apostles  needed  a  wider  develop- 
ment of  their  Christian  knowledge  for  the  exercise  of  their 
calling,  and  their  former  contracted  views  would  have  been 
highly  injurious,  what  had  been  hitherto  wanting  was  imparted 
to  them,  by  a  mfflnorable  coincidence  of  an  internal  revelation 
with  a  train  of  outward  circumstances.  The  apostle  Peter 
was  the  chosen  instrum^it  on  this  occasion. 

Peter  made  a  visitation  from  Jerusalem  to  the  churches 
founded  in  Judea,  Samaria,  and  towards  the  west  near  the 
Mediterranean.-  The  cures  effected  by  him  in  Christ's  name 
in  the  laj^  town  of  Lydda,^  and  in  the  city  of  Joppa  (Jafla), 
a  few*  miles  distant,  drew  upon  him  the  univei^  attention  of 
that  very  populous  and  extensive  district  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  (the  plain  of  Saron.)  Many  were  converted 
by  him  to  Christianity,  and  the  city  of  Joppa  became  the 
central  point  of  his  labours.  As  the  publication  of  his  new 
doctrine  made  such  an  impression  in  these  parts,  information 
respecting  it  would  easily  spread  to  Caesarea  Stratonis,  a  town 
on  the  sea-coast  about  eight  miles  distant.  In  the  Roman 
cohort  which  formed  the  garrison  of  this  place,  was  a  cen- 
turion, Cornelius  *  by  name^  a  Gentile  who,  dissatisfied  with 

1  According  to  JosophuB  (Antiq.  zx.  6,  §  2)«  a  town  as  large  as  acity^ 
in  later  times  a  considerable  city  under  the  name  of  Diospofis. 

*  We  must  here  take  notice  of  what  Gfrorer  alleges  against  the 
historical  truth  of  this  narrative.  He  maintains,  "  that  the  principle, 
that  the  heathens  were  to  be  ineorporated  with  the  Christian  church  by- 
baptism,  without  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  was  first  expressed 
by  Paul,  and  that  Peter  was  brought  to  acknowledge  it  by  his  influence. 
The  conduct  of  Peter  at  Antioch,  as  it  is  described  in  the  2d  chapter  of 
the  Bpistle  to  the  Galatians,  is  inexplicable,  if  he  attained  his  know- 
ledge on  this  subject,  in  an  independent  manner,  by  a  divine  revelation. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  only  impressed  upon  him  from  without,  by 
the  preponderating  influence  of  Paul,  it  is  then  easy  to  account  for  his 
again  wavering  under  the  opposite  influences  of  the  adherents  of 
James."  But  whoever  understands  the  relation  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  to  one  another,  in  the  development  of  the  religious  life,  cannot 
be  surprised,  if  in  the  soul  of  a  man,  who  in  general  held  a  tmth  with 
divine  confidence  and  clearness,  the  apprehension  of  it  should,  in  an 
nnfavourable  moment,  undergo  a  transient  obscuration,  by  the  influence 
of  foreign  elements,  which  would  afterwards  be  removed  by  the  leinm 
of  divine  light    Bat  it  is  by  no  means  evident^  thai  Peter  at  that  time 
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the  old  popular  religion,  and  seeking^  after  one  that  would 
tranquillize  his  mind,  was  led  by  acquaintance  with  Judaism 
to  the  foundation  of  a  hving  faith  in  the  one  God.  Having 
with  his  whole  family  professed  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  he 
testified  by  his  benefactions  the  sympathy  he  felt  with  his 
fellow-worshippers  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  observed  the 
hours  of  prayer  customary  to  the  Jews ;  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  room  to  doubt  that  he  belonged  to  the  class  of 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate.     Nor  can  we  infer  the  contrary  fi:om 

held  an  erroneous  conviction.  It  was  only  the  violence  of  a  sudden 
impresjsion,  which,  through  the  peculiarity  of  his  natural  temperament, 
had  too  much  power  over  Peter,  and  made  him  practically  faithless 
to  those  principles  which  he  had  by  no  means  abandoned  from, 
deliberate  reflection.  Paul  even  reproached  him  with  thus  acting  in 
contradiction  to  his  principles,  that  he  who  was  living  as  a  Gentile 
{iBvucas  ^^s),  now  practically  laid  an  injunction  on  the  Gkntile  Chris- 
tians, that  they  must  submit  to  the  Mosaic  law.  Certainly,  a  great 
change  must  have  passed  on  Peter,  if  he  had  been  brought  so  to  act, 
that  Paul  could  say  to  him  that  he  himself  had  been  living  as  a  Gentile. 
But  if  this  was  not  connected  with  some  previous  preparation  in  the. 
peculiar  religious  development  of  Peter,  it  would  be  difficult  to  attribute 
it  solely  to  Paul's  influence.  Paul  nowhere  asserts  that  Peter  was  first 
led  by  him  to  adopt  these  views :  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  a  reve- 
lation made  by  the  Divine  Spirit  on  this  point  to  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets. £ph.  iiL  5.  If  we  look  at  the  question  in  a  purely  psychological 
point  of  view,  we  may  indeed  presume,  that  Peter  could  not  have 
arrived  at  a  conviction  of  Christian  truth  on  this  point,  without  a  severe 
mental  struggle ;  and  in  this  struggle  of  the  divine  and  the  human  iu  his 
soul,  that  ecstatic  vision  would  find  its  natural  point  of  connexion,  and 
occur  at  a  critical  juncture,  to  accomplish  the  victory  of  Christian  truth, 
over  the  reaction  of  his  Jewish  mode  of  thinking.  Nor  can  I  with 
Gff  orer  perceive  in  Acts  xL  3  the  traces  of  a  more  correct  account  bear- 
ing evidence  against  the  narrative.  That  Peter  made  no  scruple  of 
incorporating  Gentiles  by  baptism  with  the  Christian  church,  might 
unquestionably  be  inferred,  if  he  shunned  not  to  eat  and  drink  with 
them.  Still,  we  might  with  equal  confidence  infer,  that  a  Jewish 
teacher,  who  had  no  scruple  to  administer  baptism  to  Gentiles,  might 
not  come  to  the  conclusion  to  consider  them  of  equal  rank  in  the 
Christian  theocracy,  and  admit  them  to  every  kind  of  intercourse.  But 
though  Peter  afterwards  reckoned  the  publication  of  the  gospel  among 
the  heathen  as  the  special  calling  of  Paul,  and  the  publication  of  it 
among  native  Jews  as  his  own,  it  is  by  no  means  contradictory,  that  he» 
when  a  special  demand  was  made  upon  him,  should  exercise  his  ministry, 
among  the  Gentiles ;  just  as  Paul,  although  the  apostle  of  the  G^ntiles^ 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity,  when  he  could  find  an  entrance 
among  the  Jews.  But  in  Acts  xi.  9  a  difierent  spirit  speaks  from  that 
of  the  Petrine  party,  from  whom,  according  to  GfrOrer,  this  narrative^ 
and  in  general  the  first  part  of  the  Acts,  was  derived. 
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the  circumstance  that  Peter  and  the  stricter  Jewish  Christians 
looked  on  Cornelius  as  an  unclean  person,  and  in  many 
respects  the  same  as  a  heathen.  The  Proselytes  of  the  Gate 
were  certainly  permitted  to  attend  the  synagogue  worship, 
-which  -was  a  means  of  gradually  bringing  them  to  a  full 
reception  of  Judaism.  Yet  the  Jews  who  adopted  the  stricter 
maxims  of  the  Pharisees,  placed  all  the  uncircumcised  in 
the  class  of  the  tmclean,  and  avoided  living  and  eating  with 
such  persons  as  defiling.  Unless  we  suppose  this  to  have 
been  the  case,  what  afterwards  occurred  in  reference  to  the 
stricter  pharisaical-minded  Jewish  Christians,  and  the  Gentile 
Christians  who  had  been  partly  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  would 
appear  altogether  enigmatical. 

As  to  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  this  devout  truth- 
seeking  man  (in  whose  heart  God's  Spirit  had  awakened  so 
lively  a  sense  of  his  spiritual  necessities)  was  led  to  mental 
peace,  in  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  not  intended  to  develop  all  the  circumstances  which  belong 
to  the  representation  of  the  exact  historical  connexion  of 
events ;  and  that  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  Corne- 
lius was  prompted  to  seek  out  Peter,  his  own  narrative  is  the 
only  immediate  source  of  information.  But  we  are  not  justi- 
fied to  assume  that  Cornelius,  who  certainly  could  best  testify 
of  the  facts  relating  to  his  own  state  of  mind,  of  what  he  had 
himself  experienced,  was  equally  capable  of  clearly  distinguish- 
ing the  objective,  the  external  matter-of-fact  from  the  subjec- 
tive of  his  own  mental  state,  in  what  presented  itself  to  him 
as  an  object  of  his  own  experience  and  perception.  It  was 
natural  also  for  him  not  to  think  of  tracing  out  the  con- 
nexion of  the  higher  revelations  made  to  him,  with  the  pre- 
parative natural  circumstances;  but  that  the  divine  in  the 
affair  which  wholly  occupied  his  thoughts  should  remain  alone 
in  his  remembrance,  and  be  brought  forward  in  his  narrative, 
while  the  preparatives  in  the  natural  connexion  of  causes  and 
effects  retired  into  the  back-ground.  We  are  also  permitted 
and  justified  to  supply  many  circumstances,  which,  though  not 
expressly  mentioned,  are  yet  to  be  supposed ;  not  in  order  to 
obscure  v/hat  was  divine  in  the  event,  but  to  glorify  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  of  God  as  shown  in  the  way  men  are  led  to  a 
participation  of  redemption,  in  the  connexion  of  the  divine 
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and  the  natural,  and  in  the  harmony  that  subsists  between 
nature  and  grace.  Eph,  iii.  10. 

Cornelius  had  devoted  himself  for  some  days  to  fasting  and 
prayer,  which  were  frequently  used  conjointly  by  the  Jews  and 
first  Christians — ^the  former  as  the  means  of  maMng  the  soul 
more  capable  (by  detaching  it  from  sense)  for  undisturbed  con- 
verse with  divine  things.  This  they  were  wont  to  do  when, 
in  an  emergency  from  inward  or  outward  distress,  they  sought 
relief  and  illumination  from  God.  We  may,  therefore,  presume 
that  something  similar  was  the  case  with  Comehus ;  and  na- 
turally ask.  What  it  was  that  so  troubled  him  ]  From  the 
whole  narrative  we  see  that  his  ardent  longing  was  for  religious 
truth  that  would  bring  peace  and  repose  to  his  heart.  Hence 
it  is  most  probable,  that  on  that  account  he  sought  illumina- 
tion from  God  by  fervent  prayer.  And  what  occasioned  his 
seeking  it  precisely  at  this  timel  From  the  words  of  the 
angel  to  Cornelius,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  apostle 
Peter  was  wholly  unknown  to  him.  Peter  himself,  in  his  dis- 
course before  the  family  of  Cornelius,  Acts  x.  37,  appears  to 
have  presumed  that  he  had  already  heard  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  It  is  also  probable,  that  a  matter  which  had  already 
excited  such  great  attention  in  this  district,  and  which  was  so 
closely  related  to  his  religious  wants,  had  not  escaped  his  notice. 
He  had  probably  heard  very  various  opinions  respecting 
Christianity ;  from  many  zealous  Jews  judgments  altogether 
condemnatory;  from  others,  sentiments  which  led  him  to 
expect  that  in  the  new  doctrine  he  would  at  last  find  what  he 
had  been  so  long  seeking :  thus  a  conflict  would  naturally  arise 
in  his  mind  which  would  impel  him  to  seek  illumination  from 
God  on  a  question  that  so  anxiously  occupied  his  thoughts. 

It  was  the  fourth  day*  since  Cornelius  had  been  in  this  state 

*  It  will  be  proper  here  to  give  the  right  interpretation  of  Acts  x.  30. 
Many  have  interpreted  the  words  as  equivalent  to  — "  Four  days  ago  I 
fasted  to  this  time/' — namely,  the  ninth  hour  when  he  was  speaking,  and 
then  only  one  ficist-day  was  kept  by  Cornelius,  in  the  ninth  hour  of  which 
this  happened.  This  agrees  perfectly  with  the  reckoning  of  the  time. 
But  the  meaning  of  &ir5  favours  our  rendering  the  passage,  "  I  fasted  to 
the  ninth  hour  of  the  fourth  day,"  in  which  this  happened.  Kuinoel's 
objection  to  this  intierpretation  is  Dot  pertinent ;  for,  from  the  manner  in 
which  Cornelius  expressed  himself,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  vision 
happened  on  the  ninth  hour  of  the  fourth  fast-day.  Kow,  this  passage 
can  be  understood  to  mean,  either  that  Cornelius  was  wont  to  fast  four 
days  throughout  to  three  o'clock,  or  that  for  four  days  he  fasted  entirely 
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of  mind;  when,  about,  three  in  the  aftemoon,  one  of  the 
customary  Jewish  hours  of  prayer,  while  he  was  calling  on  God 
Avith  earnest  supplication,  he  received  by  a  voice  from  heaven 
an  answer  to  his  prayers.  The  appearance  of  the  angel  maybe 
considered  as  an  objective  event.  The  soul  belongs  in  its 
essence  to  a  higher  than  ihe  sensible  and  temporal  order  of 
things,  and  none  but  a  contracted  and  arrogant  reason  can 
deny  the  possibility  of  a  communication  between  the  higher 
world  and  the  soul  which  is  allied  to  it  by  its  very  natiu^. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  such  communications  from 
a  higher  spiritual  world  to  individuals  used  to  occur  in  the 
histoiy  of  mankind,  until  the  central  point  of  all  communica- 
tions from  heaven  to  earth,  the  Divine  Fountain  of  life  itself 
appeared  among  us,  and  thereby  established  for  ever  the  com- 
munion between  heaven  and  earth ;  John  i.  52,  We  need  not 
suppose  any  sensible  appearance,  for  we  know  not  whether  a 
higher  spirit  cannot  communicate  itself  to  men  living  in 
a  world  of  sense,  by  an  operation  on  the  inward  sense,  so  that 
this  communication  should  appear  under  the  form  of  a 
sensuous  perception.  Meanwlule,  Cornelius  himself  is  the 
only  witness  for  the  objective  reality  of  the  angelic  appear- 
ance, and  he  can  only  be  taken  as  a  credible  witness  of  what 
he  heli&ved  that  he  had  perceived.  By  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  an  elevation  of  mind  might  be  naturally 
connected  with  his  devotion,  in  which  the  internal  com- 
mimication  from  heaven  might  be  represented  to  the  higher 
self-consciousness  under  the  form  of  a  vision.  ^  Altiiough,  in 
the  words  of  the  angel,  "  Thy  prayers  and  alms  are  come  up 
before  God,"  &c.,  the  expression  is  anthropopathic,  and  adapted 
to  the  then  Jewish  mode  of  expression,  this  relates  only  to  the 
form  of  the  expression.  It  is  the  divine  in  human  form.  It 
is  marked  throughout  by  the  thought  so  worthy  of  God,  that 
the  striving  of  the  devout  anxiety  of  Cornelius,  which  was 
shown  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  by  prayer  and  works  of  love 

to  the  ninUi  hour  of  the  fourth  day,  when  this  happened.  Bat  fasts,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  Christian  mode  of  speaking,  did  not  imply  aa 
entire  abstinence  from  all  nourishment.  I  cannot  agree  with  Meyer's  in- 
terpretation, as  I  understand  it,  that  Peter  meant  that  he  had  fasted  four 
days,  and  on  the  fourth  day,  reckoning  backwards,  that  is,  the  day  on 
which  the  fast  began,  about  three  o'clock,  this  event  happened. 

^  The  word  Bgofia  (Acts  x.  3)  cannot  here  be  decisive,  since  it  may  be 
nsed  in  speaking  of  an  ecstatic  vision  or  of  a  vision  as  an  objective  &ct. 
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towards  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah, — of  this  genu  of  good- 
ness, the  fostering  £Eitherly  love  of  God  had  not  been  unmind- 
fal, — ^that  Grod  had  heard  the  prayer  of  his  longing  after 
heavenly  truth,  and  had  sent  him,  in  the  person  of  Peter,  a 
teach^  of  this  truth.  From  the  whole  form  of  this  narrative,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  Cornelius  considered  the  pointing  out  of' 
Peter*s  place  of  residence,  not  as  something  that  came  to  his 
knowledge  in  a  natural  way,  but  by  a  supernatural  communi- 
cation. It  is  indeed  possible  that  he  had  heard  it  mentioned 
by  others  casually  in  conversation,  but,  as  he  had  not  thought 
further  about  it,  it  had  completely  escaped  his  recollection, 
and  now  in  this  elevated  state  of  mind  ^^h&t  had  been  for- 
gotten was  brou^t  back  again  to  his  consciousness,  without 
his  thinking  of  the  natural  connexioiL  After  all,  this  is  only 
possible,  and  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  considering  it 
necessary.  The  possibility  therefore  remains,  that  this  infor- 
mation was  communicated  in  a  supernatural  way. 

No  sooner  had  Gomdius  obtained  this  important  and  joyful 
certainty,  than  he  sent  two  of  his  slaves,  and  a  soldier  that 
waited  on  him,  who  also  was  a  Proselyte  of  the  Gate,  to  fetch 
the  longed-for  teacher  of  divine  truth.  But  this  divine  leading 
would  not  have  attained  its  end.  Peter  would  not  have  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  Cornelius,  if  he  had  not  been  pre- 
pared exactly  at  the  same  time,  by  the  inward  enlightening  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  to  acknowledge  and  rightly  interpret  this 
outward  call  of  God.  In  the  conjunction  of  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances which  it  was  necessary  should  meet  so  critically, 
in  order  to  bring  about  this  important  result  for  the  historical 
development  of  Christianity,  the  guiding  wisdom  of  eternal 
Love  undoubtedly  manifests  itself. 

It  was  about  noon,  on  the  next  day,  when  Peter  withdrew 
to  the  roof  of  the  house  (buLLt  flat,  in  the  oriental  style) 
where  he  lodged  at  Joppa,  in  order  to  offer  up  his  mid-day 
;  devotions.  We  can  easily  suppose,  that  the  prayer  of  the 
man  who  had  been  so  zealously  occupied  in  publishing  the 
gospel  in  that  region,  would  especially  relate  to  this  great 
object,  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  He  might 
have  heard  frequent  reports  that  here  and  there  heathens  had 
shown  themselves  susceptible  of  the  gospel,  when  proclaimed 
to  them  by  the  scattered  Christian  Hellenists;  he  might  have 
i43alled  to  mind  many  intimations  in  the  discourses  of  Christ ; 
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new  views  respecting  the  spread  of  the  gospel  might  have 
opened  to  his  mind ;  but  he  ventured  not  to  surrender  him- 
self to  these  impressions,  he  was  as  yet  too  much  fettered  by 
the  power  of  Jewish  prejudices,  and  hence,  probably,  a  conflict 
was  raised  in  his  mind.  While  thus  occupied  in  prayer,  the 
demands  of  animal  nature  pressed  upon  him.  He  arose  for 
the  noon-tide  meal,  which  must  have  been  just  ready.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  n^editations  which  had  occupied  him  in 
prayer,  abstracted  him  from  sensible  objects.  Two  tendencies 
of  his  nature  came  into  collision.  The  higher,  the  power  of 
the  divine,  had  th^  mastery  over  his  spirit,  and  the  power  of 
sensuous  wants  over  his  lower  nature.  Thus,  it  came  to  pass, 
that  the  divine  and  the  natural  were  mingled  together,  ^  not 
so  as  to  obscure  the  divine ;  but  the  divine  availed  itself  of 
the  reflection  of  the  natural  as  an  image,  a  symbolic  vehicle 
for  the  truth  about  to  be  revealed  to  Peter.  The  divine  light 
that  was  breaking  through  the  atmosphere  of  traditionary 
representations,  and  making  its  way  to  his  spirit,  revealed 
itself  in  the  mirror  of  sensible  images  which  proceeded  from 
the  existing  state  of  his  bodily  frame.  Absorbed  in  divine 
meditationgf,  and  forgetting  himself  in  the  Divine,  Peter  saw 
heaven  open,  and  from  thence  a  vessel,  "  as  it  had  been  a 
great  sheet  knit  at  four  comers,'  corresponding  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  heavens,  was  let  down  to  the  earth.  In  this 
vessel  he  saw  birds,  four-footed  beasts,  and  edible  creeping 
things  of  various  kinds,  and  a  voice  from  heaven  called  upon 

*  What  Plutarch  says  of  such  an  appearance  of  the  higher  life  is  re- 
markable :  &7  oi  Stvoi  tS>v  &fia  k{ik\(o  Kcercuptpofifvuv  awfxdflrtav  ouk  hn- 
Kparowri  jSeiSafcps,  aA.\^  K^KXtfi  fi^v  vv*  avdyicris  tptooiUvoiVt  Kdrca  8^  «p^<r€t 
P€v6vT^Vj  ylvtroi  ris  i^  kfu^lv  Tapax<loJi7is  koX  irapoupopos  i\iryfihs^  ofirvs  6 
KoXoiyievos  ivBouffiofffibi  ^0fK€  fil^is  ftycu  Kiv4\(fe(jav  SvoTv,  r^v  yXv  &s  irhrovBe 
rris  ^Ifvxyi^  ^«  '^hv  Si  us  ir4<pvK€  Ktvovfihn/is. — De  Pyth.  Orac.  c.  21. 

*  If  the  words  ZfUfievov  Ktd  (Actis  z.  11)  are  genuine,  yet,  on  com- 
paring them  with  zi.  5,  we  must,  with  Meyer,  interpret  them,  not, 
"  bound  together  at  the  four  comers,**  but,  *'  bound  to  four  comers.** 
But  it  is  a  question,  whether  these  words,  wblch  are  wanting  in  the 
Cod.  Alez.  p,  c.  and  in  the  Vulgate,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  gloss, 
and  left  out,  as  in  Lachman's  edition,  and  then  the  clause  will  be 
equivalent  to  "  letting  itself  down  at  four  comers  from  heaven,"  as  the 
Vulgate  translates  it,  ''quatuor  inltiis  submittl  de  coelo.'*  At  all  events, 
these  four  corners  are  not  unimportant.  As  they  corresponded  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  they  convey  an  intimation  that  men  from 
the  north  and  south,  the  east  and  the  west,  would  appear  as  clean  before 
Ood,  and  be  called  to  a  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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bim  to  slay  one  or  other  of  these  creatures,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  food.  But  against  this  requirement  his  Jewish 
notions  revolted,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  distinguish  between 
clean  and  unclean  meats.  He  now  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
which  refuted  his  scruples  with  these  very  significant  words 
''  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common."  It 
is  clear,  that  in  the  explanation  of  these  pregnant  words 
many  circumstances  conspired.  First,  in  their  application  to 
the  objects  here  sensibly  represented.  "  Thou  must  not  by 
human  perversity  make  a  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean 
between  creatures,  all  of  which  Grod  has  declared  to  be  clean, 
by  letting  them  down  to  thee  from  heaven."  This  letting 
down  from  heaven  is  partly  a  symbol,  that  all  are  alike  clean 
as  being  the  creatures  of  God, — ^partly,  that  by  the  new  reve- 
lation, the  new  creation  from  heaven  presems  all  as  pure. 
Then  the  higher  application  of  these  words  intended  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  is  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  man  to  God, 
intimating  that  every  distinction  of  dean  and  unclean  would 
be  taken  away  from  among  men ;  that  all  men  as  the  crea- 
tures of  God  would  be  considered  as  alike  clean,  and  again 
become  so  as  at  their  original  creation,  by  the  redemption 
that  related  to  all. 

After  Peter  had  again  expressed  his  scruples,  this  voice  was 
repeated  a  third  time,  and  he  saw  the  vessel  taken  up  again 
to  heaven.  He  now  returned  from  the  state  of  ecstatic  vision, 
to  that  of  ordinary  consciousness.  While  he  was  endeavouring 
to  trace  the  connexion  between  the  vision  and  the  subject  of 
his  late  meditations,  the  event  that  now  occurred  taught  him 
what  the  Spirit  of  God  intended  by  that  vision.  Voices  of 
strangers  in  the  court  of  the  house,  by  whom  his  own  name 
was  repeated,  excited  his  attention.  They  were  the  three 
messengers  of  Cornelius  who  were  inquiring  for  him.  They 
had  left  Caesarea  the  day  before  at  three  o'clock,  and  arrived 
at  Joppa  that  very  day  about  noon.  While  Peter  was 
observing  the  men,  who  by  their  appearance  were  evidently 
not  Jews,  the  Spirit  of  God  imparted  to  him  a  knowledge  of 
the  connexion  between  the  symbolic  vision  and  the  errand  of 
these  persons.  A  voice  within  said,  God  has  sent  these  men 
to  seek  thee  out,  that  thou  mayest  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen.  Gro  confidently  with  them ;  without  dreading  inter- 
course with  the  Gentiles  as  unclean,  for  thou  hast  been  taught 
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by  a  voioe  frcnn  heayen,  that  thou  mtmt  not  dare  to  oonsider 
those  unclean  'whom  God  himself  has  pranouBoed  dean,  and 
-whom  he  now  sends  to  thee.  On  the  next  day,  he  departed 
^4th  the  messengers  from  Joppa,  aooompanied  by  six  other 
Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  to  whom  he  had  told  what  had 
happened,  and  who  awaited  the  result  with  eager  expectation. 
As  the  distance  for  one  day's  journey  was  too  great,  they 
made  two  short  days'  journeys  of  it.  On  the  day  after  their 
departure,  (the  fourth  after  the  messengers  had  been  de- 
spatched by  Cornelius,)  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  they 
arrived  at  CsBsarea.  They  foimd  Cornelius  assembled  wilii 
his  fiimily  and  friends,  whom  he  had  informed  of  the  expected 
artival  of  the  teacher  sent  to  him  from  heaven ;  for  he 
doubted  not  tljp,t  he  whom  the  voice  of  the  angel  had  notified 
as  the  appointed  divine  teacher,  would  obey  the  divine  caQ. 
After  what  had  passed,  Peter  appeared  to  Cornelius  as  a 
super-earthly  being.  He  fell  reverentially  before  him  as  he 
entered  the  chamber;  but  Peter  bade  him  stand  up,  and 
said,  "  Stand  up,  I  myself  abo  am  a  man."  He  narrated  to 
the  persons  assembled,  by  what  means  he  had  been  induced 
not  to  regard  the  common  scruples  of  the  Jews  respecting 
intercourse  with  heathens,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  hear 
from  Cornelius  what  had  determined  them  to  call  him  thither. 
Cornelius  explained  this,  and  ended  with  saying,  "  Now  there- 
fore are  we  all  here  present  before  God,  to  hear  all  things 
that  are  commanded  thee  of  God."  Peter  was  astonished  at 
the  pure  disposition  so  susceptible  of  divine  truth,  whidi 
apx)eared  in  the  words  of  Comehas,  and  formed  so  striking  a 
contrast  to  the  obstinate  imsusceptibility  of  many  Jews  ;  and 
perceived  the  hand  of  God  in  the  way  Cornelius  had  been  led, 
fdnce  he  had  sought  the  truths  of  salvation  with  upright 
desire ;  he  therefore  said,  **  Now  I  perceive  of  a  truth  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation,  he  that 
feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him.** 
As  to  these  memorable  words  of  Peter,  the  sense  cannot  be, 
that  in  every  nation,  every  one  who  only  rightly  employs  his 
own  moral  power,  will  obtain  salvation ;  for  had  Peter  meant 
this,  he  would,  in  what  he  added,  announcing  Jesus  as  him 
by  w^hom  alone  men  could  obtain  forgiveness  of  sin  and  salva- 
tion, have  contradicted  himself.  On  that  supposition,  he 
cu^t  rather  to  have  told  Cornelius,  that  he  had  only  tb 
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remain  in  his  present  disposition,  that  was  enough,  and  he 
needed  no  new  doctrine  of  salvation.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  impoBsihle,  according  to  the  connexion,  to  understand  bj 
**  every  one  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness," 
those  who  had  attained  true  piety  through  Christianity,  and 
to  make  the  words  mean  no  more  than  this — that  Christians 
of  all  nations  are  acceptable  to  God :  for  the  words  plainly 
import  that  Comelhis,  on  account  of  his  upright  pious  striving, 
was  deemed  worthy  of  having  his  prayers  heard,  and  being 
led  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  Nor  can  these  words  relate 
only  to  such  who  already  believed  in  the  revelation  of  God  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  according  to  its  guidance,  honoured 
Ood,  and  expected  the  Messiah.  But  evidently  Peter  spoke 
in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  nationalism — God  judgeth  men 
not  according  to  their  descent  or  non-descent  from  the  theo- 
cratic nation,  but  according  to  their  disposition.  All  who, 
like  Cornelius,  honour  God  uprightly  according  to  the  measure 
of  the  gift  entrusted  to  them,  are  acceptable  to  him,  and  he 
prepares  by  his  grace  a  way  for  them,  by  which  they  are  led 
to  faith  in  Him,  who  alone  can  bestow  salvation.  This  is 
what  Peter  meant  to  announce  to  them.  * 

It  was  natural  that,  since  the  minds  of  these  persons  were 
so  much  more  prepared  than  others  for  the  appropriation  of 
saving  truth,  and  for  living  faith  by  their  inward  want  and 
earnest  longing,  that  the  word  wotdd  make  a  much  quicker 
and  more  powerful  impression  on  them.  While  Peter  was 
speaking  to  them,  they  were  impelled  to  express  their  feehngs 
in  inspired  praises  of  that  God,  who  in  so  wonderful  a  manner 

^  Cornelius  belonged  to  that  class  of  persons  who  are  pointed  out  in 
John  iii.  21.  We  are  by  no  means  authorized  to  maintain  that  Peter,  from 
the  general  position  laid  down  by  him,  intended  to  draw  the  inference, 
that  God  would  certainly  lead  to  salvation  those  among  all  nations,  to 
whom  the  marks  belonged  which  he  here  specified,  even  if  they  did  not 
during  their  earthly  life  obtain  a  participation  in  redemption.  He  ex- 
pressed that  truth,  which  at  the  moment  manifested  itself  to  him  in  a 
consciousness  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  reflecting  on  all 
the  consequences  deducible  from  it.  We  must  ever  carefully  distinguish 
between  what  enlightened  men  consciously  intend  to  say,  according  to 
historical  conditions,  and  in  relation  to  interests  immediately  affected 
by  existing  circumstances, — and  what  forms  the  contents  of  eternal 
truth,  to  be  developed  with  all  the  consequences  involved.  To  develop 
the  first  is  the  province  of  exegesis  and  historical  apprehension ;  the 
second,  that  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morals. 
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had  led  them  to  sdvation.  One  inspiratioii  seized  all,  and 
with  amazement  the  Jewish  Christians  present  beheld  their 
prejudices  against  the  Gentiles  contradicted  by  the  fact 
What  an  impression  must  it  have  made  upon  them,  when 
they  heard  the  Gentile  who  had  been  considered  by  them  as 
unclean,  testify  with  such  inspiration  of  Jehovah  and  the 
Messiah !  And  now  Peter  could  appeal  to  this  transaction, 
in  order  to  nullify  all  the  scruples  of  the  Jews,  respecting  the 
baptism  of  such  imcircumcised  persons,  and  ask,  "  Who  can 
forbid  water  that  these  should  be  baptized,  who  have  already 
received  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  like  ourselves  Y*  And  when 
he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  held 
intercourse  with  the  Gentiles  had  raised  a  stumbling-block 
among  the  strict  pharisaical  behevers,  he  was  able  to  silence 
them  by  a  similar  appeal.  "  Forasmuch  then,"  said  he,  "  as 
God  gave  them  the  like  gift  as  he  did  unto  us,  who  believed 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  what  was  I,  that  I  could  withstand 
Godr    Acts  xi.  17. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

paul'f  preparation  akd  call  to  be  thr  apostle  on 

THE  OERTILES. 

In  this  manner,  Christianity,  independently  of  Judaism,  began 
to  be  propagated  among  the  Gentiles;  the  appointment  of 
the  gospel  as  a  distinct  means  of  forming  all  nations  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,  was  now  acknowledged  by  the  apostles ;  and 
consequently,  on  their  part,  no  opposition  could  be  made  to 
employing  it  for  this  purpose.  While,  by  the  arrangements 
of  the  Divine  wisdom,  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen  was  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  the  first  impulse 
was  given  to  that  work ;  by  the  same  wisdom,  that  great 
champion  of  the  feith  who  was  to  carry  it  on,  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  through  aU  ages, 
was  called  forth,  to  take  the  position  assigned  him  in  the 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  apostle  Paul ;  a  man  distinguished,  not  only  for  the  wide 
extent  of.  his  apostolic  labours,  but  for  his  development  of 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel  in  their  living  organic 
connexion,  and  their  formation  into  a  compact  system.  The 
essence  of  the  gospel  in  relation  to  human  nature,  on  one 
side  especially,  the  relation  namely  to  its  need  of  redemption, 
was  set  by  him  in  the  clearest  light ;  so  that  when  the  sense 
of  that  need  has  been  long  repressed  or  perverted,  and  a 
revival  of  Christian  consciousness  has  followed  a  state  of 
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spiritual  death,  the  newly  awakened  Christian  life,  whether  in 
the  church  at  large,  or  in  individuals,  has  always  drawn  its 
nourishment  from  his  writings.  As  he  has  presented  Christi- 
anity imder  this  aspect  especially,  and  has  so  impressively 
shown  the  immediate  relation  of  religious  knowledge  and 
experience  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  opposition  to  all  dependence 
on  any  human  mediation  whatever,  thus  drawing  the  line  of 
demarcation  most  clearly  between  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
standing-point ; — he  may  be  considered  as  the  representative 
among  the  apostles  of  the  Protestant  principle.  And  history, 
though  it  furnishes  only  a  few  hints  respecting  the  early  life 
of  Paul  before  his  call  to  the  apostleship,  has  recorded  enough 
to  make  it  evident,  that  by  the  whole  course  of  his  previous 
development,  he  was  formed  for  what  he  was  to  become,  and 
for  what  he  was  to  effect. 

Saul,  or  Paul  (the  former  the  original  Hebrew,  the  latter 
the  Hellenistic  form  of  his  name),^  was  a  native  of  the  city 
of  Tarsus  in  CiUcia.     This  we  learn  from  his  own  expressions 

^  The  latter  was  his  usual  ap'pellation,  from  the  lime  of  his  being 
devoted  entirely  to  the  converBion  of  the  heathen;  Acta  ziii.  9. 
Although  the  ancient  supposition,  that  he  changed  his  own  name  for 
that  of  his  convert  Sergius  Paulus,  has  been  recently  advocated  by 
Meyer  and  Olshausen,  I  cannot  approve  of  it.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
the  conversion  of  a  proconsul  would  be  thought  so  much  more  of  by 
him  than  the  conversion  of  any  other  mim  (and  he  was  far  from  being 
his  first  convert),  as  to  induce  him  to  assume  his  name.  It  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  usage  of  ancient  times,  for  the  scholar  to  be  named 
after  his  teacher,  (as  Cyprian  after  Csecilius,  Ensebius  after  Pamphilus,) 
rather  than  for  the  teacher  to  be  named  after  the  scholar;  for  no  one 
could  think  of  finding  a  parallel  in  the  instance  of  Scipio  Africanus. 
And  had  this  really  been  the  reason  why  Paul  assumed  the  name,  we 
might  have  expected,  as  it  was  closely  connected  with  the  whole  nar- 
rative, that  Luke  would  have  expressly  assigned  it.  And  Fritzsche  is 
correct  in  saying  (see  his  Commentary  on  the  Romans,  Proleg.  p.  11), 
that,  in  this  case,  not  Acts  xiii.  9,  but  xiii.  13,  would  have  been  a 
natural  place  for  mentioning  it«  Still  I  cannot,  with  Fritzsche,  think  it 
probable,  that  Luke  was  accidentally  led,  by  the  mention  of  Sergius 
Paulus,  to  remiurk  thai  Paul  also  bore  the  same  name.  The  most 
natural  way  of  viewing  the  matter  seems  to  be  this ;  Luke  had  hitherto 
designated  him  by  the  name  which  he  found  in  the  memoirs  lying  before 
him  on  the  eariy  history  of  Christianity.  But  he  was  now  induced  to 
distinguish  him  by  the  name  which  he  found  in  the  memoirs  of  his 
labours  among  the  heathen,  and  by  which  he  had  personally  known  him 
during  that  later  period ;  and,  therefore,  took  the  opportunity  of  re- 
marking, that  this  Paul  was  no  other  than  the  individual  whom  he  had 
hitherto  called  Saul. 
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in  Acta  xxi.  39,  zxiL  3,  and  the  contradictory  tradition 
reported  by  Jerome,  that  he  was  bom  in  the  small  town  of 
Gischal'a,  in  Galilee,  cannot  appear  credible,  though  it  is  not 
improbable  tliat  his  parents  once  resided  there,^  which  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  report.  As  we  do  not  know  how  long 
he  remained  under  the  paternal  roof,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine  what  influence  his  education  in  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia 
(which  as  a  seat  of  literature  yied  with  Athens  and  Alex- 
andria) ^  had  on  the  formation  of  his  character.  Certainly, 
his  early  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  national  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Greeks  was  of  some  advantage  in  preparing 
him  to  be  a  teacher  of  Christianity  among  nations  of  Grecian 
.origm.  Yet  the  few  passages  from  the  Greek  poets  which  we 
meet  with  in  his  discourse  at  Athens,  and  in  his  Epistles,  do 
not  prove  that  his  education  had  made  him  familiar  with 
Grecian  literature  :  nor  is  it  probable  that  such  would  be  tho 

^  If  we  were  justified  in  understanding  with  Paalus  (in  his  work  on 
the  Apostle  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans,  p.  323)  the 
word  kfipaiost  Phil.  iii.  5,  2  Cor.  xi.  22,  as  used  in  contradistinction  to 
iWrivicrrfis,  it  would  serve  to  confirm  this  tradition,  since  it  would 
imply  that  Paul  could  boast  of  a  descent  from  a  Palestinian-Jewish  and 
not  Hellenistic  family.  But  since  Paul  calls  himself  kfipaSoSf  though 
he  was  certainly  by  birth  a  Hellenist,  it  is  evident  that  the  word  cannot 
be  used  in  so  restricted  a  sense ;  and  in  the  secoud  passage  quoted 
above,  where  it  is  equivalent  to  an  Israelite,  a  descendant  of  Abraham,, 
it  plainly  has  a  wider  meaning ;  see  Block's  admirable  Introduction  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  32.  This  tradition  too,  reported  by 
Jerome,  is,  as  Fritzsche  justly  remarks,  very  suspicious,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  gross  anachronism,  which  makes  the  taking  of  Gischala 
by  the  Romans  the  cause  of  Paul's  removal  thence  with  his  parents, ^- 
since  this  event  happened  much  later  in  the  Jewish  war>  but  also 
becaose  Jerome,,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
(verse  23)*  makes  use  of  this  tradition  to  explain  why  Paul,  though  a 
citizen  of  Tarsus,  calls  himself,  2  Cor.  xi.  22,  Philip,  iii.  5,  "  HebroBus 
ex  HehnBiSy  et  csetera  quae  ilium  Judseam  magis  indicant  quam  Tar- 
sensem,"  which  yet,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  proceeds  only  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  epithet  which  Paul  applies  to  himself.  Jerome 
must  have,  therefore,  taken  up  this  false  account  {**  talem  fabulam 
accepimus,"  are  his  own  words),  without  proof,  in  a  very  thoughtless 
manner. 

^  Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  places  Tarsus  in  thi& 
respect  above  these  two  cities  :  ro(raini\  rots  iyBdJUs  tatOpt&irois  <rvov^^ 
vp6s  T€  ^tXxMroil>lap  koX  riitf&KKiiw  ^k6k\iov  Sircuray  TrcuZticw  yiyoveVy  &<rd' 
^epfiifikftUTOt  Koi  'AO^ras  koI  *A\e^avBptiav  Ktd  ttruta  &K\oy  r6rroy 
Bvvarhv  elwelr  iv  $  o'^oAal  ical  Hiarpificd  rSav  (piKoffO^wt  f^jivwru 
Geogr.  i.  14,  c.  5.  , 
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case.  As  his  parents  designed  him  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  law, 
or  Jewish  theologian,  his  studies  must  have  been  confined  in 
his  early  years  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  about  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  he  must  have  entered  the  school  of  Gamaliel.*  It 
is  possible,  though,  considering  Paul's  pharisaic  zeal,  not  pro- 
bable, that  the  more  liberal  views  of  his  tolerant-minded 
teacher  Gamaliel  might  induce  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
Grecian  literature.  A  man  of  his  mental  energy,  whose  zeal 
overcame  all  difficulties  in  his  career,  and  whose  love  prompted 
him  to  make  himself  famihar  with  all  the  mental  habitudes 
of  the  men  among  whom  he  laboured,  that  he  might  sym- 
patliise  more  completely  with  their  wants  and  infirmities,' 
might  be  induced,  while  among  people  of  Grecian  culture,  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  their  principal  writers.  But  in 
the  style  of  his  representations,  the  Jewish  element  evidently 
predominates.  His  pecidiar  mode  of  argumentation  was  not 
formed  in  the  Grecian,  but  in  the  Jewish  school.  The  name 
Said,  ^w^,*  the  desired  one,  the  one  prayed  for,  perhaps 
indicates,  that  he  was  the  first-bom  of  his  parents,'  granted 
in  answer  to  their  earnest  prayers  :  and  hence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  he  was  devoted  by  his  father,  a  Pharisee,  to  the 
service  of  religion,  and  sent  in  early  youth  to  Jerusalem,  that 
he  might  be  trained  to  become  a  learned  expounder  of  the  law 
and  of  tradition;  not  to  add,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  youth  of 
Tarsus*  to  complete  their  education  at  some  foreign  school. 
Most  advantageously  for  him,  he  acquired  in  the  pharisaic 
schools  at  Jerusalem  that  systematic  form  of  intellect,  which 
afterwards  rendered  him  such  good  service  in  developing  the 
contents  of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  so  that,  like  Luther,  he 
became  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  theological  system, 
which  afterwards,  by  the  power  of  the  gospel,  he  uprooted  and 
destroyed.  A  youth  so  ardent  and  energetic  as  Paul,  would 
throw  his  whole  soul  into  whatever  he  undertook  ;  his  natural 
temperament  would  dispose  him  to  an  overflowing-  impetuous 
zeal,  and  for  such  a  propensity  Pharisaism  supplied  abundant 

*  See  Tholuck'8  admirable  remarks  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1835,  2d  part,  p.  366. 

'  We  cannot  attach  mach  importance  to  so  uncertain  an  inference. 
^  Like  the  names  Theodoras,  Theodoret,  common  among  Christians  iu 
the  first  centuiy. 

*  See  Strabo. 
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aliment.  We  may  also  infer  from  his  peculiar  disposition,  as 
well  as  from  various  hints  he  gives  of  himself,  that  in  legal 
piety,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  strictest  Pharisaism,  he 
strove  to  go  beyond  all  his  companions.  But  in  proportion  to 
the  earnestness  ^of  his  striving  after  holiness — ^the  more  he 
combated  the  re&actory  impulses  of  an  ardent  and  powerful 
nature,  which  refused  to  be  held  in  by  the  reins  of  the  law — 
so  much  more  ample  were  his  opportunities  for  imderstanding 
from  his  own  experience  the  woful  discord  in  human  nature 
which  arises  when  the  moral  consciousness  asserts  its  claims  as 
a  controlling  law,  while  the  man  feels  himself  constantly 
carried  away,  in  defiance  of  his  better  longing  and  willing,  by 
the  force  of  imgodly  inclination.  Paul  could  not  have  depicted 
this  condition  so  strikingly  and  to  the  life,  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  if  he  liad  not  gained  the 
knowledge  of  it  from  personal  experience.  It  was  advan- 
tageous for  him  that  he  passed  over  to  Christianity  from  a 
position  where,  by  various  artificial  restraints  and  prohibitions, 
he  had  attempted  to  guard  against  the  incursions  of  unlawfril 
desires  and  passions,  and  to  compel  himself  to  goodness ;»  for 
thus  he  was  enabled  to  testify  from  his  own  experience,  (in 
which  he  appears  as  the  representative  of  all  men  of  deep 
moral  feeling,)  how  deeply  the  sense  of  the  need  of  redemption 
is  grounded  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man  ;  and  thus  hke- 
wise  from  personal  experience,  he  could  describe  the  relation 
of  that  inward  freedom  which  results  from  faith  in  redemption, 
to  the  servitude  of  the  legal  standing-point.  In  his  conflict 
with  himself  while  a  Pharisee,  Paul's  experiences  resemble 
Luther's  in  the  cloisters  of  Erfiirt :  though  in  the  Pharisaic 
dialectics  and  exposition  of  the  law,  he  was  a  zealous  and  faith- 
ful disciple  of  Gamaliel,  we  cannot  from  this  conclude  that  he 
imbibed  that  spirit  of  moderation  for  which  his  master  was  so 
distinguished,  and  which  he  showed  in  his  judgment  of  the 
new  sect  at  the  first,  before  it  came  into  direct  conflict  with  the 
theology  of  his  party.  For  the  scholar,  especially  a  scholar  of  so 
energetic  and  marked  a  character,  woiild  imbibe  the  mental  in- 

'  As,  for  example,  from  the  standing-point  of  Pharisaism,  it  has  been 
said,  "  Instead  of  leaving  every  thing  to  the  free  movements  of  the  dii*. 
position,  a  man  f^hould  force  himself  to  do  this  or  that  good  by  a  direct 
vow.  Vows  are  the  enclosures  of  holiness."  n^^D^  yy  Dn-r^.  See  Pirke 
Avoth.  §  13. 

VOL.  I.  G 
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fluences  of  his  teacher,  only  so  &r  as  they  accorded  with  his  own 
peculiaritieB.  His  unyielding  disposition,  the  fir©  of  his  nature, 
and  the  fire  of  his  youth,  made  him  a  yehement  persecuting 
zealot  against  all  who  opposed  the  system  that  was  sacred  in  his 
eyes.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  did  the  new  doctrine  in  the  hands 
of  Stephen  assume  a  hostile  aspect^  against  the  Pharisaic  theo- 

'  The  question  has  been  raised,  whether  Paul  saw  and  heard  Jesns 
during  his  earthly  lifel  We  hare  not  the  data  for  answering  the  ques- 
tion. In  his  Epistles,  we  find  nothing  condusiye  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  Olshausen  thinks  that  it  may  be  inferred  from  2  Cor.  t.  16,  that 
Paul  really  knew  Jesus  during  his  earthly  life,  kot^  aigKo.  Paul,  in  that 
passage,  he  understands  as  saying,  "  But  if  1  knew  Christ,  as  indeed  I 
did  know  him,  according  to  the  flesh,  in  his  bodily  earthly  appearance^ 
yet  now  I  know  him  so  no  more."  Against  this  interpretation  I  will  not 
object  with  Baur,  in  his  Essay  "  On  the  Party  of  Christ  in  the  Corinthian 
Church,"  in  the  Tubingen  Zeitschrifl/ur  Theologie,  1831,  part  iv.  p.  95, 
that  he  could  not  mean  this,  because  it  would  have  been  undervaluing 
Christ  in  his  state  of  humiliation,  which  would  be  in  contradiction  to 
those  passages  in  which  he  attributes  to  that  state  the  highest  abiding 
importance,  and  says  he  is  determined  to  know  nothing  save  Christ  and 
him  crucified.  For  though  the  remembrance  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  a 
servant  could  never  vanish  from  his  mind,  though  he  never  could  forget 
what  he  owed  to  Christ  the  Crucified,  yet  now  he  knew  him  no  longer 
as  living  in  human  weakness,  and  subject  io  death,  but  as  having  risen 
victoriously  from  death,  the  glorified  one,  now  living  in  divine  power 
and  majesty ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4.  The  relation  in  which  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  stand  to  Christ  while  he  lived  in  the  form  of  a  servant  on  earth, 
could  no  longer  exist  No  one  could  now  stand  nearer  to  him,  simply  for 
being  a  Jew;  no  one  could  hold  converse  with  him  in  an  outward  manner, 
as  a  being  present  to  the  senses :  henceforth  it  was  only  possible  to  enter 
into  union  with  Christ  as  the  glorified  one,  as  he  presented  himself  to 
the  religious  consciousness  in  a  spiritual,  internal  manner,  by  believing 
on  him  as  crucified  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  In  this  respect,  Paul 
might  well  say  that  now  there  could  no  longer  be  for  him  such  ^  a  know- 
ledge of  Christ  after  the  flesh."  And  we  grant  that  he  might  have  said 
hypotheticaUy,  If  I  had  known  Christ  heretofore  after  the  flesh,  had  I 
stood  in  any  such  outward  communion  with  him  as  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
yet  now  such  a  communion  would  have  lost  all  its  importance  for  me 
(such  a  value  as  those  Judaizen  attribute  to  it  who  make  it  the  sign  of 
genuine  apostleship) ;  but  now  I  know  Christ  after  the  spirit,  like  all 
those  who  enjoy  spiritual  communion  with  him.  But  Paul  could  only- 
say  this  in  a  purely  hypothetical  form,  supposing  something  to  be  which 
really  was  not ;  for  allowing  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  Jesus  with  his 
bodily  senses,  his  opponents  would  have  been  far  from  attaching  any  im- 
portance to  such  seeing  and  hearing,  as  it  could  have  been  affirmed  with 
equal  truth  of  many  Jews,  who  stood  in  an  indifierent  or  even  hostile 
position  towards  Chrii«t  The  reference  in  this  passage  can  be  only  to 
such  a  **  knowing  of  Christ  after  the  flesh,*'  as  belonged  to  the,  other  apo- 
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logy,  than  be  became  its  most  vehement  persecutm:.  After  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  when  many  adherents  of  the  gospel 
sought  for  safety  by  flight,  Paul  felt  himself  called  to  counter- 
work them  in  ihe  famed  city  of  Damascus,  where  the  new  sect 
was  gaining  ground.  And  he  hastened  thither,  after  receiving 
full  powers  for  committing  all  the  Christians  to  prison  from  the 
Sanhedrim,  who,  as  the  lughest  ecdesiastieal  authority  among 
the  Jews,  were  allowed  by  ihe  Eomans  to  inflict  all  disci- 
plinary pimishment  against  the  vioktoris  of  the  law.^ 

As  for  the  great  mental  change  which  Paul  experienced  in 
the  course  of  this  journey,  undertaken  for  the  extinction  of 
the  Christian  faith,  it  is  quite  posedble  that  this  event  may 
strike  us  as  sudden  and  marvellous,  only  because  the  history 
records  the  mere  £a.ct,  without  the  vaiious  preparatory  and 
connecting  circumstances  which  led  to  it ;  but,  by  making 
use  of  the  hints  which  the  narrative  furnishes  to  flU  up  the 
outline,  we  may  attempt  to  gain  the  explanation  of  the  whole, 
on  purely  natural  principles. 

Paul — (it  would  be  said  by  a  person  adopting  this  view  of 
the  event) — had  received  many  impressions  which  disturled 
the  repose  of  his  truth-loving  soul ;  he  had  heard  the  tempe- 
rate counsels  of  his  revered  instaructor  Gamaliel;  he  had 
listened  to  the  address  of  Stephen,  to  whom  he  was  allied  in 
natural  temperament,  and  had  witnessed  his  martyrdom. 
But  he  was  still  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Phari- 

fitles,  since  only  to  this  could  any  religions  value  be  attached  against 
which  Paul  might  feel  himselftcalled  to  protest  For  this  reason  I  must 
agree  with  Baur,  who  understands  x^^n-^s  here,  not  of  the  person  of 
,  Jesus,  but  of  the  Messiah,  a  Messiah  known  after  the  flesh,  as  from  the 
early  Jewish  standing-point.  1  also  believe  with  Baur,  that  if  Paul  had 
intended  a  personal  reference,  he  would  have  said  *lvi(rovv  xs^trrhv^  and  I 
<»innot  admit  the  force  of  the  objection  which  Olshausen  makes  to  this 
interpretation,  that  it  would  require  the  article  before  x^«"'^''*  f®r  it 
means  not  the  Messiah  definitiyely,  but  generally  a  Messiah. 

^  If  Damascus  at  that  time  still  belonged  to  a  Roman  province,  the 
Sanhedrim  could  exercise  its  authority  there,  in  virtue  of  the  right 
secured  every  where  to  the  Jews  to  practise  their  worship  in  their  own 
manner.  If  the  city  was  brought  under  the  government  of  the  Arabian 
King  Aretas,  the  Sanhedrim  could  still  reckon  on  his  support,  in  const- 
quence  of  the  connexion  he  had  formed  wii^  the  Jews ;  p^haps  he  him- 
self had  gone  over  to  Judaism.  The  Jews  in  Damascus  might  also 
possess  great  influence  by  means  of  the  women,  who  were  almost  all 
converts  to  Judaism.    Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20,  2. 
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tsaism,  to  surrender  himself  to  these  impressions,  so  contrary 
to  the  prevailing  bent  of  his  mind.  He  forcibly  repressed 
them ;  he  rejected  the  thoiights  that  involuntarily  rose  in  his 
mind  in  fevour  of  the  new  doctrine,  as  the  suggestions  of 
Satan,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  sole  contriver  of  this  rebel- 
lion against  the  authority  of  the  ancient  traditions,  and 
accordingly  set  himself  with  so  much  the  greater  ardour 
against  tibe  new  sect.  Yet  he  could  not  succeed  altogether  in 
suppressing  these  rising  thoughts,  and  in  silencing  the  voice 
of  conscience,  which  rebuked  Ms  fanaticism.  A  conflict  arose 
in  his  soul.  While  in  this  state,  an  outward  impression  was 
added,  which  brought  the  internal  process  to  maturity.  Not 
fer  from  Damascus  he.and  his  followers  were  overtaken  by  a 
violent  storm ;  the  lightning  struck  Paul,  and*he  fell  sense- 
less to  the  ground.  He  attributed  this  catastrophe  to  the 
avenging  power  of  the  Messiah,  whom  in  the  person  of  his 
disciples  he  was  persecuting,  and,  confoimding  the  objective 
and  subjective,  converted  this  internal  impression  into  an 
outward  appearance  of  Christ -to  him  :  blinded  by  the  light- 
ning, and  stunned  by  the  fall,  he  came  to  Damascus. — But 
admitting  this  explanation  as  correct,  how  are  we  to  explain 
by  natural  causes  the  meeting  of  Paul  with  Ananias  ?  Even 
here  we  may  supply  many  particulars  which  are  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  narrative.  Since  Ananias « was  noted  even 
among  the  Jews  as  a  man  of  strict  l^al  piety,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  and  Paul  were  previously  acquainted  with  one 
another  at  Jerusalem.  At  all  events,  Paul  had  heard  of  the 
extraordinary  spiritual  gifts  said  to  be  possessed  by  Ananias, 
and  the  thought  naturally  arose  in  his  mind,  that  a  man  held 
in  so  much  repute  among  the  Christians,  might  be  able  to 
heal  him  and  recover  him  from  his  present  unfortunate  con- 
dition ;  and  while  occupied  with  this  thought,  his  imagination 
formed  it  into  a  vision.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  sup- 
pose, that  Ananias  had  heard  something  of  the  great  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  Paul ;  and  yet  might  not  give  foil 
credence  to  the  report,  till  a  vision  corresponding  to  Paul's, 
and  explicable  on  similar  psychological  principles,  had  over- 
come his  mistrust. 

In  reference  to  this  explanation,  we  must  certainly  allow 
the  possibility  that  a  change  like  that  which  took  place  in 
Paul  might  have  been  prepared  by  impressions  of  the  kind 
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mentioned ;  but  the  narrative  will  not  countenance  either  the 
necessity  or  probability  of  such  a  supposition.  History  fur- 
nishes us  with  numerous  examples  of  the  power  of  religious 
fanaticism  over  minds  that  in  other  respects  have  been  suscep- 
tible of  the  true  and  the  good,  and  yet,  while  under  its 
influence,  have  used  those  very  things  to  confirm  them  in 
their  delusion  which  might  seem  fitted  to  rescue  them  from 
it.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  consistent  with  the  powerful  cha- 
racter of  Paul  to  believe  that,  in  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen, 
he  saw  only  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit  over  the  mind  of  one 
who  had  been  seduced  from  the  pure  fiiith  of  his  fathers;  and 
that  hence  he  felt  a  stronger  impulse  to  counterwork  the  pro- 
pagation of  a  doctrine  which  could  involve  in  such  ruin  men 
distinguished  by  their  disposition  and  their  talents.  Besides, 
if  only  the  impression  which  a  storm  with  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances made  upon  him,  was  the  fact  that  formed  the 
groimdwork  of  that  vision  of  Christ,  it  would  ill  agree  with 
this,  that  Paul's  followers  beheved  that  they  perceived  some- 
thing similar  to  what  befell  him ;  for  this  is  only  admissible, 
if  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  like-minded  with  Paul, 
which  could  not  be  unless  they  were  already  Christians,  or  on 
the  way  to  Christianity.  But  such  persons  would  hardly 
attach  themselves  to  a  persecutor  of  Christians.  ^ 

Such  attempts  at  explaining  the  narrative  are  suspicious, 
because  unusual  natural  appearances  are  made  use  of  to  bring 

*  The  variations  in  the  narrative  of  these  events  contained  in  Acts 
ix.  xxii.  and  xxvi.  prove  nothing  against  the  reality  of  the  fact.  Such 
unimportant  differences  might  easily  arise  in  the  repetition  of  the  nar- 
rative of  an  event  so  far  removed  from  the  circle  of  ordinary  occur- 
rences ;  and  these  differences  need  not  be  attributed  to  alterations  in 
the  narrative  by  Paul  himself,  but  may  be  supposed  to  originate  in  the 
incorrectness  of  others  in  repeating  it.  As  for  the  rest,  if  we  assume 
that  his  attendants  received  only  a  general  impression  of  the  pheno- 
menon, not  80  definite  as  Paul's,  for  whom  it  was  mainly  intended ;  that 
they  saw  a  light,  but  no  precise  shape  or  figure ;  that  they  heard  a 
voice,  without  distinguishing  or  understanding  the  words; — it  is  easy 
to  perceive,  that  various  representations  would  naturally  be  given  of 
the  event.  As  this  phenomenon,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  be 
judged  of  according  to  the  laws  of  ordinary  earthly  communications  and 
perceptions,  the  difference  in  the  perceptions  of  Paul  and  his  attendants 
argues  nothing  against  its  objective  reality.  We  are  too  ignorant  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  communications  between  a  higher  spiritual 
world  and  men  living  in  a  world  of  the  senses,  to  determine  anything 
precisely  on  these  points. 
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down  what  is  extraordinary  into  the  circle  of  common  events. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  following  this  explanation,  which  is 
attended  with  great  difficulties — ^we  might  rather  conceive  the 
whole,  independently  of  all  outward  phenomena,  as  an  inward 
transaction  in  Paul's  mind,  a  spiritual  revelation  of  Christ  to 
his  higher  self-consciousness  ;  and,  in  this  light,  we  may  view 
the  experiences  which  he  had  in  his  conflicts  with  himself 
while  a  Pharisee,  and  the  impression  of  the  discourse  and 
martyrdom  of  Stephen^  as  forming  a  preparation  hy  which 
his  heart  was  rendered  capable  of  receiving  these  internal 
revelations  of  the  Redeemer.  The  divine  origin  and  the 
reality  of  the  fact  will  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  affected 
by  this  explanation ;  for  though  we  may  conceive  of  outward 
supernatural  appearances — still  there  would  be  nothing  more 
than  the  means  by  which  Paul  would  be  prepared  for  that 
internal  revelation  of  Christ,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
apostleship.  The  perceptions  of  the  senses  cannot  have  greater 
certainty  and  reality  than  the  &cts  of  a  higher  self-conscious* 
ness,  whereby  a  man  receives  revelations  of  an  order  of  things 
in  which  his  true  life  has  its  root,  &r  above  the  sensible  world, 
which  he  experiences  and  apprehends  spiritually.  And  tliat 
this  w^as  no  self-illusion,  capable  of  being  psvchologically  ex- 
plained,^ tiiat  extraordinary  change  would  testify  which  was.. 

^  Dr.  Stranss  says,  in  his  "Leben  Jean/'  vol.  ii.  p.  656,  "STeander 
merely  ventures  to  maintain  an  internal  operation  of  Christ  on  the 
mind  of  Paul,  and  only  adds  the  supposition  of  an  outward  appearance, 
as  if  it  were  a  &your  for  his  readers  to  grant  it ;  and  even  the  internal 
operation  he  makes  superfluous,  by  particularising  various  influences, 
which  in  a  natural  way  might  bring  about  such  a  revolution  in  such  an 
individual's  mind."  But  as  to  what  concerns  the  latter,  the  conclusion 
from  a  possibility  under  certain  presupposed  circumstances,  to  that  which 
actually  took  place,  in  the  absence  of  any  historical  proof  of  its  takings 
place,  is  by  no  means  justifiable,  unless  a  person  argues  on  an  assump- 
tion which  I  do  not  admit,  namely,  that  every  thing  must  proceed 
according  to  the  laws  of  natural  psychological  development,  and  that  a 
supernatural  operation  cannot  take  place.  But  according  to  a  mode  of 
viewing  this  subject,  which  is  as  difibrent  from  the  caricature  of  super- 
naturalism,  drawn  by  Dr.  Strauss  and  others,  (let  my  readers  compare 
the  words  of  truth  in  Twesten's  Preface  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
■"  Dogmatik,")  as  from  the  views  of  Dr.  Strauss  himself  on  the  relation 
of  God  to  the  world — a  supernatural  operation  by  no  means  excludes 
a  preparation  in  the  natural  development  of  man,  nor  does  the  latter 
make  the  former  superfluous.  With  respect  to  the  other  point,  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  Oiirist»  I  do  not  indeed  hold  this  as  absolutely 
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the  result  in  Paul  of  this  internal  transaction — ^this  the  whole 
oonrse  of  his  apostolic  ministry  testifies,  which  may  be  tiuced 
'to  his  inwanl  experience,  as  the  effect  to  its  cause.  But  yet 
the  manner  in  which  his  attendants  were  affected  by  what  hap- 
pened on  this  occasion  contradicts  the  supposition  of  a  merely 
internal  transaction,  eyen  if  we  coidd  resolve  on  ascribing  the 
state  in  which  Paul  came  to  Damascus  to  the  power  of  an 
internal  impression.^ 

It  will  be  of  great  service  to  compare  with  the  narrative  in 
the  Acts  the  expressions  used  by  Paul  in  his  Epistles  in 
reference  to  this  event,  so  important  to  him  as  the  commeitce- 
ment  of  a  new  era  in  his  life.  As  he  often  refers  to  it  in 
opposition  to  his  Jewish  adversaries,  who  were  xmwilling  to 
acknowledge  him  as  an  apostle ;  so  he  had  a  confident  per- 
suasion that  the  apostolic  commission  was  given  him  by 
Christ  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  other  apostles ;  this  is 
expressed  most  fully  and  strongly  in  Gal  i.  1.  Yet  here  we 
need  not  suppose  an  outward  event  to  be  meant,  but  may 
rather  imderstand  it  of  an  internal  transaction  such  as  we 
have  described.  In  the  sixteenth  verse,  Paul  evidently  speaks 
of  an  internal  communication  of  Christ,  of  an  inward  reve- 
lation of  him  to  his  self-consciousnes%*  whereby,  independently 

requisite  for  explaining  the  great  revolution  in  the  spiritual  life  of  Paul, 
hut  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  text,  compared  with  the  expres- 
fflons  of  Paul  himself,  compel  me  to  admit  its  reality,  and  I  recognise 
the  importance  of  it  for  Paul,  in  order  that,  like  the  other  aposUes,  he 
might  be  able  to  testify  of  Christ  as  risen  from  the  dead. 

^  The  notion,  that  the  vision  which  immediately  preceded  PauVs 
conversioa  is  the  one  described  by  himself  in  2  Cor.  xiL  2,  which  in 
modern  times  has  been  revived  by  several  distinguished  theologians, 
has  every  thing  against  it :  in  the  latter,  Paul  describes  his  elevation  in 
spirit  to  a  higher  region  of  the  spiritual  world ;  in  the  vision  which 
occasioned  his  conversion,  there  was  a  revelation  of  Christ  coming  down 
io  him  while  consciously  living  on  the  earth.  The  immediate  impres- 
sion of  the  first  was  depressing  and  humiliating ;  the  second  was  con* 
nected  with  an  extraordinary  mental  elevation,  a  tendency  to  pride  and 
vain-glory.  With  the  first  his  Chrislian  consciousness  began ;  the  second 
ibarked  one  of  the  most  exalted  moments  of  his  inward  life,  after  he  had 
Ibng  lived  in  communion  with  Christ;  and  by  such  a  foretaste  of 
heavenly  existence,  he  waa  refreshed  under  his  manifold  conflicts,  and. 
animated  to  renew  his  earthly  labours.  The  date  of  fourteen  yeais^ 
mentioned  here,  is  of  no  chronological  use,  further  than  to  satisfy  ua» 
that  the  date  of  Paul's  conversion  must  be  false,  according  to  which  ha. 
must  have  written  this  exactly  fourteen  years  later. 

s  It  is  most  natural  to  understand  the  phrase  hf  ifuli.  aa  denoting 
something  internal. 
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of  all  hximaxi  instruction,  he  was  qualified  to  preach  Christ. 
But  something  in  addition  to  this  is  intended  where  Paul,  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  1,  appeals  to  his  having  seen  Christ  as  a  mark  of 
his  apostleship.*  But  this  might  refer  to  an  ecstatic  vision, 
similar  to  what  Paul  himself  describes  in  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  On 
the  contrary,  something  different  from  this  must  be  intended 
in  the  15th  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians,  where  he  places  the 
appearance  of  Christ  to  himself  on  an  equality  with  all  the 
other  appearances  of  the  risen  Saviour.     And  this  declaration 

'  It  must  be  eyident  to  every  unprejudiced  person,  that  this  cannot 
refer  to  Paul's  having  seen  Jesus  during  his  earthly  life,  (though  a  pos- 
sible occurrence,)  for  it  would  have  added  nothing  to  his  apostolic 
authority ;  nor  yet  to  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
Biickert,  in  his  Com.  on  this  passage,  maintains  that  it  refers  rather  to 
one  of  the  appearances  of  Christ,  which  were  granted  to  him  in  a  state 
of  ecstatic  vision.  Acts  xviii.  9,  xzii.  17,  than  to  that  which  occasioned 
his  conversion,  especially  since  an  appearance  of  Christ  of  this  kind  is 
not  mentioned  either  in  Acts  iz.  xzii.  zxvL  nor  in  Qal.  i.  12—26.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  following  considerations  deserve  attention.  Since, 
as  RUckert  himself  acknowledges,  the  reading  in  that  passage  is  to  be 
preferred,  in  which  the  words,  "Am  I  not  an  apostle  V  are  immediately 
followed  by,  •'  Have  I  not  seen  Christ  1"  we  may  infer  that  Paul  adduced 
his  having  seen  Christ  as  a  confirmation  of  his  apostleship ;  as  after- 
wards, for  the  same  purpose,  he  adduces  the  success  of  his  efforts  in 
founding  the  Corinthian  church.  Without  doubt,  he  urged  this  against 
his  Judaizing  opponents,  who  disputed  his  call  to  the  apostleship  on  the 
ground,  that  he  had  not  been  appointed  by  Christ  himself  like  the  other 
apostles.  In  this  connexion  it  is  most  natural  to  expect,  that  Paul 
would  speak  of  that  appearance  of  Christ  which  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  his  apostolic  career,  that  real  appearance  of  Christ  which  he 
classes  with  the  other  appearances  of  the  risen  Saviour,  1  Cor  xv.  8,  and 
not  a  mere  vision.  RUckert  indeed  maintains,  that  Paul  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  kinds  of  appearances,  for  "otherwise  he  would 
have  attributed  no  value  to  visions,  as  mere  figments  of  the  imagination." 
But  this  conclusion  is  not  correct ;  for  we  may  suppose  something  be- 
tween a  real  objective  appearance,  and  a  natural  creation  of  the  imagina- 
tion formed  in  the  usual  psychological  manner, — such  an  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  on  the  higher  self-consciousness,  in  virtue  of  which  what 
is  inwardly  apprehended  presents  itself  to  the  person  so  influenced 
nnder  a  sensible  image,  whereby  the  imagination  is  turned  into  an  organ, 
for  what  is  inwardly  apprehended  by  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
That  such  a  communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit  may  be  distinguished 
both  from  a  real  appearance  to  the  senses,  and  from  a  mere  result  of  the 
imagination,  is  evident  from  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  as  for  example, 
Peter's  vision.  Acts  x.  12.  The  passage  Oal.  i.  16,  does  not  exclude  an 
appearance  of  Christ,  but  it  was  foreign  to  the  apostle's  object  to  speciiy 
it.  But  the  word  itnfiiva  not  fii^S^,  Acts  ix.  7,  certainly  implies,  that 
Panl,  in  distinction  from  his  attendants,  had  seen  a  person. 
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of  Paul  has  additional  weight,  because,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  passages  before  quoted  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  he  could  so  accurately  distinguish  an  ecstatic 
state  from  a  state  of  ordinary  self-consciousness.  Hence  we 
also  see  how  important  it  was  for  him,  as  well  as  the  other 
apostles,  to  be  enabled  to  testify,  on  the  eyidence  of  their  own 
senses,  of  that  great  fact,  the  foundation  of  Christian  Mth 
and  Christian  hope — ^the  real  resurrection  of  Christ  and  his 
glorified  personal  existence. 

Lastly,  we  by  no  means  suppose  a  magical  influence  on 
Paul,  by  which  he  was  carried  away,  and  converted  against 
his  will.  According  to  the  view  we  have  taken  of  this  e^ent, 
we  suppose  an  internal  point  of  connexion,  without  which,  no 
outward  revelation  or  appearance  could  have  become  an 
inward  one  ;  without  which,  any  outward  impression  that 
could  have  been  made,  however  powerful,  would  have  been 
transient  in  its  results.  But  in  his  case,  the  love  for  the 
true  and  the  good  discernible  even  through  his  errors,  though 
repressed  by  the  power  of  his  passions  and  prejudices,  was  to 
be  set  free  from  its  thraldom  only  by  a  mighty  impression. 
Yet  no  external  miracle  whatever  could  have  converted  a 
Caiaphas  into  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  Paxi  could  not  at  once,  after 
such  an  impression,  enter  on  a  new  course  of  action.  Every 
thing  which  hitherto  had  been  the  motive  and  aim  of  his 
conduct,  now  seemed  as  nothing.  Sorrow  must  have  been 
the  predominant  feeling  of  his  crushed  spirit.  He  could  not 
instantaneously  recover  from  so  overwhelming  an  impression, 
which  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  whole  being.  He  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  mental  and  bodily  weakness,  from  which 
he  could  not  restore  himself.  He  passed  three  days  without 
food.  This  was  for  him  the  point  of  transition  from  death  to 
a  new  life  ;  and  nothing  can  so  vividly  express  his  feelings  at 
this  awful  crisis,  as  the  exclamation  which  he  himself,  revert- 
ing to  his  earlier  state,  puts  in  the  lips  of  the  man  who,  with 
the  deepest  consciousness  of  inward  slavery  under  the  violated 
law,  and  with  earnest  aspirations  after  freedom,  pours  forth 
his  whole  heart  in  the  words,  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am  ! 
who  shall  deliver  me  1" — Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that,  in  this 
state,  he  would  seek  for  social  intercourse.  Nothing  could 
leas  agree  with  his  feelings  than  intercourse  with  the  Jews  ; 
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nor  could  be  easily  prevail  on  himself  to  seek  out  the  Chris- 
tians, whom  he  had  hitherto  persecuted.     To  a  man  in  this 
state  of  mind,  nothing  could  be  so  welcome  as  solitude. 
Hence  it  is  by  no  means  probable,  that  information  of  the 
great  change  that  had  passed  upon  him  woxdd  be  conyeyed 
by  other  persons  to  Ananias.     It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  la 
order  to  attain  a  full  consciousness  of  Mb  new  life,  and  to 
make  the  transition  from  this  intermediate  state  of  contrition, 
to  a  new  life  of  active  exertion  in  communion  with  Christ,  he 
was  brought  into   connexion  with  the    existing  Christian 
church,  by  the  instrumentality  of  one  of  its  members.     In 
comtnunion  with  other  believers,  he  first  obtained  what  he 
could  not  findr  in  his  solitude.     When  he  prayed  to  Christ 
who  had  appeared  to  him,  that  he  would  help* him  in  his 
distress,  that  he  would  enlighten  both  his  bodily  and  mental 
eyes  ;  it  was  promised  to  him  in  a  vision,  that  a  well-known 
enlightened  man,  belonging  to  the  church  at  Damascus, 
whom  he  probably  knew  by  name  and  sight,  should  be  the 
instrument  of  his  spiritual  and  bodily  restoration.      When 
Ananias,  in  obedience  to  a  divine  call,  visited  him,  Paul  recog- 
nised the  person  to  whom  the  vision  had  referred  him,  and 
hence  felt  the  fullest  assurance,  that  in  communion  with  him 
he  should  be  made  partaker  of  a  new  and  higher  principle 
of  life.     Ananias  introduced  Paul  to  the  other  Christians  in 
the  city ;  after  he  had  been  strengthened  by  spending  several 
days  in  their  society,  he  felt  himself  impelleid  to  enter  the 
synagogues,  and  testify  in  behalf  of  that  cause,  which  hereto- 
fore he  had  fiercely  persecuted.^     Whether  he  considered  it 
best,  after  bearing  this  first  testimony  among  the  Jews,  to 

'  It  is  difficult  to  consider  rifUpou  rivh  in  Acts  ix.  19,  and  rifUptuf 
ixctyais  in  the  23d  verse,  as  equivalent  terms.  Yet  it  cannot  be  proved 
from  these  words,  that  Luke  by  the  latter  meant  to  make  a  break  in 
Paul's  residence  at  Damascus,  occasioned  by  a  journey  into  Arabia,  but 
the  succession  of  events  as  narrated  in  the  Acts  leads  to  consider  .this 
as  most  naturaL  The  itfi^pcu  nvhs  merely  expresses  the  few  days  which 
Paul,  just  after  his  baptism,  spent  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Christians  at 
'Damascus.  The  following  phrase,  ko^  tv94ns,  intimates,  that  immedi- 
ately after  he  had  spent  some  days  with  the  disciples  he  entered  into  the 
synagogues ;  and  the  rffjJpai  iKuyaH  denote  the  whole  period  of  Paul's 
stay  at  Damascus.  Within  this  whole  period  of  rifiipcu  xieaval,  of  which 
nothing  more  iff  told  in  the  Acts,  we  must  place  Paul's  journey  into 
Arabia,  of  which  we  ^ould  not  have  known  but  for  the  mention  of  it  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians. 
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allow  its  impressdon  to  work  silently  on  their  minds,  without 
personally  attempting  to  enforce  it ;  or  whether  the  plots  of 
ihe  Jews  induced  him  to  quit  the  place,  we  are  not  certain  ;^ 
be  this  as  it  may,  he  visited  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Arabia^ 
where  he  foimd  opportunities  fov  publishing  the  gospel  among 
the  Jews,  who  were  spread  over  the  country.  He  then 
returned  again  to  Damascus.  Whether  the  Jews,  whose 
anger  he  had  already  excited  by  his  former  preaching, 
as  soon  as  they  hesu*d  of  his  coming,  endeayoured  to 
lay  hold  of  a  person  who  was  so  capable  of  injuring  Judaism; 
or  whether  they  were  exasperated  by  his  renewed  addresses  in 
their  synagogues,  he  was  obliged  to  consult  his  safety  by 
flight,  as  his  life  was  threatened  by  their  machinations. — So 
^  was  this  man,  who  shunned  no  danger  in  his  subsequent 
career,  though  now  in  the  first  glow  of  conversion,  a  season 
when  the  mind  is  generally  most  prone  to  extravagance — so 
far  was  he  from  indulging  in  that  enthusiastic  ardour  which 
seeks  and  craves  for  martyrdom!'  He  was  let  down  by  his 
friends  in  a  basket,  through  the  window  of  a  house,  built 

^  Schrader,  in  his  Chronological. Bemarks  on  the  Life  of  Paul,  haft 
lately  maintained  that  the  words  of  Paul  in  Gal.  i.  16,  most  be  thua 
explained  by  means  of  the  antithesis ;  he  had  not  been  instructed  by 
men  for  his  apostolic  calling,  but  had  retired  to  the  neighbouring  district 
of  Arabia,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  in  an  independent  manner,  and 
in  solitude.  But  had  he  meant  to  say  this,  he  would  scarcely  have 
chosen  the  general  designation  'Apa/Slo,  but  rather  hare  substituted  for 
it  l^prifxoy  'ApafiiaSf  or  simply  t^fMPj  by  which  he  would  have  marked 
more  distinctly  the  object  of  this  &n'4pxf<TBcu.  It  is  psychologically  most 
probable  that  Paul,  after  Ananias  had  ylsited  him  in  his  solitude,  and 
feviycd  his  spirit,  would  not  go  again  into  retirement,  but  rather  would 
seek  the  communion  of  other  bclieyers,  and,  after  he  had  been  edified 
and  strengthened  by  them,  would  feel  himself  impelled  forthwith  to 
bear  his  testimony  before  those  who  held  his  former  faith.  This  view  i» 
also  strongly  confirmed  by  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
for  the  connected  sense  seema  to  be  as  follows  :  As  soon  as  God  revealed 
his  Son  to  me,  that  I  might  publish  him  among  the  Gentiles,  I  published 
the  gospel  in  an  independent  manner,  according  to  this  revelation. 
Paul  expresses  this  sentiment  both  in  a  positive  and  negative  form. 
I  was  not  intrusted  for  my  calling,  by  any  human  authority  whatever, 
by  none  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  but  immediately  travelled  into 
Arabia,  there  to  proclaim  the  gospel.  Compare  Auger's  profound  and 
acute  inquiry,  "  De  Temporum  in  Actis  Apostolorum  Ratione,"  Lipsise^ 
1833,  p.  23. 

'  *'  The  glorying  in  infirmities,"  (among  which  he  reckons  this  flight,) 
rh  rris  kaetvtlas  KauxwrBii  is  one  feature  in  his  chanuster  wliich  dis- 
tinguished him  from  enthusiastB:  2  Cor.  xL  SO. 
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against  the  wall  of  the  city,  that  he  might  escape  unnoticed 
by  the  Jews,  who  were  lying  in  wait  for  him  at  the  gates. 
After  three  years  had  thus  expired  from  the  time  of  his  con- 
version,^ he  resolved,  about  the  year  39,«  once  more  to  return 
to  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  become  personally  acquainted 

^  Three  years  after  his  conversioii/ namely,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
terminua  a  quo  the  years  are  reckoned  in  the  passage  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  is  the  date  of  his  conyersion. 

'  This  circumstance  in  Paul's  life  furnishes  one  of  the  few  chrono- 
logical marks  for  its  history.  When  Paul  fled  from  Damascus  three 
years  after  his  conversion,  that  city  was  under  the  government  of  King 
Aretas  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  2  Cor.  xi.  82.  But  since  Damascus  belonged 
to  a  Roman  Province,  Aretas  must  have  been  in  possession  of  this  city 
imder  very  peculiar  circumstances.  Sttsskind  in  his  essay  in  Bengel's 
Archiv.  1.  2.  p.  814 ;  Wurm  in  his  essay  on  the  Chronology  of  Paul's 
life,  in  the  TvJbinger  ZeiUchrifi  fur  Theologie,  1838,  Ist  part,  p.  27; 
and  Auger,  p.  161,  agree  in  thinldng,  that  we  are  not  quite  justified  in 
admitting  that  Aretas  was  at  that  time  in  possession  of  Damascus,  as  it 
is  a  conclusion  nowise  favoured  by  other  historical  accounts ;  for  if  Da- 
mascus was  then  under  the  Boman  government,  the  Ethnarch  of  Aretas 
might  have  ventured  to  place  a  watch  before  the  gates  of  the  city,  or, 
through  his  influence  with  the  Boman  authorities,  have  obtained  permis- 
sion for  the  Jews  to  do  this.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  if 
Damascus  belonged  to  a  Boman  province,  the  Arabian  Ethnarch  would 
venture  to  surround  the  city  with  a  watch,  in  order  to  get  the  Boman 
citizen  into  his  power ;  or  that  the  Boman  authorities  would  allow  of 
his  doing  so,  or  at  his  request  expose  a  Boman  citizen  to  the  wrath  of 
the  Jews.  Although  the  history,  in  which  there  are  besides  so  many 
breaks,  does  not  inform  us  of  such  an  occupancy  of  Damascus,  yet  the 
consideration  of  this  passage  fiivours  this  supposition.  Now  the  circum- 
stances by  which  Aretas  might  have  gained  possession  of  the  city  were 
probably  these.  The  Emperor  Tiberius,  as  the  ally  of  King  Herod 
Agrippa,  whose  army  had  been  defeated  by  Aretas,  commanded  Vitel- 
lius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  to  get  possession  of  him  either  dead  or  alive. 
But  while  Yitellius  was  preparing  to  execute  these  orders,  and  various 
circumstances  delaying  his  entering  on  the  campaign,  news  arrived  of 
the  Emperor's  death,  which  took  place  in  March  of  the  year  87,  and 
Yitellius  was  thus  stopped  in  his  military  movements.  Aretas  might 
take  advantage  of  this  interval  to  gain  possession  of  the  city.  But  we 
must  not  suppose  that  the  city  thus  snatched  from  the  Bomans  remained 
long  in  his  hands,  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  <^  the  Emperor  Caligula,  a.i>.  88-39,  the  affairs  of  Arabia  were 
settled,  Damascus  also  was  not  left  unnoticed.  If  we  place  the  flight  of 
Paul  from  Damascus  in  89,  then  his  conversion  must  have  been  in  a.d. 
36,  since  it  must  have  occurred  three  years  before,  and  we  also  fix  the 
same  date  for  Stephen's  martyrdom.  From  the  absence  of  chronological 
information  respecting  the  events  of  those  times,  we  cannot  fix  with  cer- 
tainty the  date  of  Paul's  conversion ;  yet  the  computation  which  places 
it  in  A.i>.  86  has  this  in  its  &vour,  that  it  allows  neither  too  long  nor 
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with  Peter,  as  the  individual  who  at  that  time  maintained 
the  highest  reputation  in  the  new  church,  and  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  in  all  its  concerns.  But  as  he  was  known 
at  Jerusalem  only  as  the  persecutor,  every  one  avoided  him, 
till  Bamahas,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the  church,  who,  as  a 
Hellenist,  felt  less  a  stranger  to  him,  and  might  formerly  have 
had  some  connexion  with  him,  introduced  him  to  the  rest. 
His  Hellenistic  origin  occasioned  his  holding  many  conversa- 
tions and  disputations  on  Judaism  and  the  Christian  doctrine 
with  the  Hellenistic  Jews. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  Paul  took  the  same  ground  in 
his  controversies  with  his  countrymen  at  this  early  period,  as 
iu  later  times ;  and  this  is  connected  mth  the  mode  of  the  de- 
velopment of  his  Christian  convictions  and  doctrinal  views. 
When  he  first  came  l-o  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  did  he 
recognise  at  the  same  time  its  independence  of  the  Mosaic 
law  ?  To  do  this,  must  have  been  most  difficult  for  one  who 
had  so  lately  renounced  the  principles  of  Pharisaism  :  for  we 
generally  find  that  others  of  this  sect  who  embraced  Christ- 
ianity, attempted  to  combine  their  former  tenets  with  thoso 
of  the  gospel.  Ananias,  the  first  instructor  of  the  apostle, 
was  universally  reverenced  on  account  of  his  legal  piety , 
such  an  individual,  therefore,  must  have  been  very  far  from 
wishing  to  effect  a  disruption  of  Christianity  fi-om  the  Mosaic 
ceremonial  law.  At  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion,  this  was 
the  tone  of  sentiment  universally  prevalent  among  Christians; 
for,  as  we  have  remarked,  it  was  only  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  and  owing  to  the  results  of  that  event,  that  new 
light  on  this  subject  from  various  quarters  gradually  broke  in 
upon  them.  But  we  are  not  justS&ed  in  assuming,  that  tha 
same  causes  led  Paul  to  the  views  he  adopted.  We  cannot 
attribute  much  efficacy  to  influences  from  without,  by  the 
communication  of  doctrines  and  views,  in  the  case  of  a  man 
so  distinguished  for  his  great  independent  peculiarity  of 
character.  We  are  compelled  to  believe  him,  when  he  testifies 
BO  undoubtingly,  that  he  received  the  gospel,  in  the  manner 
he  was  wont  to  publish  it,  not  by  human  instruction,  but  only 
by  a  communication  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.     Some  exception, 

short,  a  time  for  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  Christian  churchy 
from  the  period  of  Christ's  Ascension,  to  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  and 
the  oonversion  of  Paul. 
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however,  must  be  made  in  rrfecence  to  the  historical  records, 
containing  the  discourses  and  precepts  of  Christ ;  with  these 
he  became  acquainted  through  tiie  ordinary  chamiel  of 
buman  tradition,  and  we  find  him  accordingly  appealing  on 
certain  occasions  to  such  traditions,  or  to  words  uttered  by 
the  Lord.* 

As  Paul  felt  himself  compelled  to  examine,  independently 
of  others,  the  depths  of  the  truth  made  known  by  Christ,  he 
must  have  thought  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  obtain  a 
collection  of  the  sayings  of  Christ,  on  which  all  further  deve- 
lopments of  the  new  doctrine  must  depend,  and  from  which 
they  must  proceed.  We  cannot  suppose  that  he  would  satisfy 
himself  with  single  expressions  casually  obtained  from  oral 
intercourse  with  the  apostles,  whom  he  met  so  seldom,  and 
for  so  short  a  time.  Besides,  he  says  expressly  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  that  iheee  interviews  with  the  other  apostles 
were  of  no  service  towards  his  acquiring  a  deeper  insight  into 
Christian  doctrines.  We  are  led  to  the  supposition,  that  he 
•obtained  written  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Christ,  or  at  least,  a 
written  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Christ,  if  such  existed,  or 
that  he  compiled  one  himself.  But  it  is  very  probable  that 
such  a  collection,  or  several  such  collections,  and  written 
memoirs  of  Christ's  ministry,  were  in  existence ;  for,  howevOT 
bighly  we  may  estimate  the  power  of  the  living  word  iu  this 
youthful  period  of  the  church,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to 
forget  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  age  of  rhapsodies,  but 
of  one  in  which — especially  wherever  Grecian  cultivation  had 
found  its  way — ^historical  composition  was  much  practised. 
Might  we  not  expect,  then,  that  some  memorials  would  be 
apeedily  committed  to  writing  of  what  moved  their  hearts,  and 
occupied  their  thoughts  so  intensely ;  although  a  longer  time 

^  1  Cor.  xi.  23.  On  this  passage,  Schulz  justly  remarks,  that  Paul  uses 
oir5  not  vagdi  to  signify  that  what  he  "  received"  was  not  immediately  but 
medicUely  fTorn  the  Lord.  What  has  been  said  by  Olshausen  and  Meyer 
^on  different  grounds)  against  this  interpretation,  has  not  induced  me  to 
give  it  up.  The  expression  ira^e^Mfioy  avh  rov  kvqIov  is  also  by  no  means 
unimportant.  It  was  not  so  much  the  apostles  design  to  mark  the 
manner  in  which  this  tradition  came  to  him,  but  only  for  what  purpose 
it  was  given,  to  represent  as  certain  that  this  was  the  form  in  which  the 
Lord  had  instituted  the  Last  Supper ;  hence  also  the  repetition  of  the 
term  icbgtos  is  not  improper.  Had  Paul  been  speaking  of  a  special  reve- 
lation, by  which  this  information  was  imparted,  he  would  scarcely  have 
signified  it  by  voQiKa^v,  but  rather  by  dircKoA.^^. 
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might  elapse  before  any  one  resolved  to  attempt  a  delineation 
of  ike  whole  life  of  Christ  ?  ^  Many  allusions  to  expressions  of 
Christ  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  besides  his  direct  quotations  of 
Christ's  words,  point  to  such  a  collection  of  his  <&scourseSy  of 
which  the  apostle  availed  himself,^  and  probably  Marcion,  who 

1  Easebius  narrates  (v.  10),  probably  in  consequence  of  information 
derived  from  PantaBnuB,  that  tiie  apostle  Bartholomew  had  communi- 
cated to  the  so-called  Indians  to  whom  he  published  the  gospel,  a  Hebrew 
original  document  of  the  Evangelical  History  drawn  up  by  Matthew, 
which  account  we  are  plainly  not  justified  to  call  in  question.  This 
original  document  may  indeed  be  the  same  which  Papias  entitles 
(Eusebius,  iii.  39)  avma^is  rShf  Xoyi»v  rov  kvqIov.  And  I  should  by  no 
means  object  to  understanding  this  to  be  a  collection  of  the  discourses  of 
the  Lord — for  it  is  in  itself  very  probable  that  such  a  compilation  would 
be  early  made,  as  a  store  of  materials  for  the  development  of  Christian 
doctrine — If  what  he  had  before  said  of  Mark's  writings  did  not  intimate 
that  he  meant  both  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ ;  for  I  cannot, 
with  Schneckenburger,  trace  the  distinction,  that  Mark  had  compiled  a 
report  of  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ,  but  Matthew  only  of  his 
discourses.  In  this  case,  Papias  would  have  laid  the  emphasis  on  ?^yia, 
and  have  said  rwv  Koyiuv  rov  kvqIov  aiyra^iv ;  but  now  the  emphasis 
rests  on  the  word  tr^o^iv,  an  orderly  collection,  not  mere  insulated 
fragments ;  (note  to  2d  edition).  To  this  Sd  edition,  I  must  add,  in 
limitation  of  what  I  have  here  said,  and  of  what  Dr.  Lucke  has  said 
before  me  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1833,  p.  501,  certainly  the 
emphasis  rests  upon  the  word  a-itn-a^ts,  as  contrasted  with  a  rhapsodical 
description ;  it  may  be  intended  that  Papias  wished  to  contrast  the  work 
of  Mark  as  a  rhapsodical  collection  of  the  actions  and  discourses  of 
Christ,  with  the  work  of  Matthew  as  an  arranged  collection  of  the  say- 
ings of  the  Lord  alone.  Lastly,  he  says  this  only  in  a  secondary  sense  of 
Mark.  The  words  peculiarly  apply  to  Peter,  from  whose  discourses 
Mark  must  have  borrowed  the  materials  and  the  form  of  his  work.  Of 
Peter,  he  says,  hs  xghs  riis  X9^^^  hroitiro  rhs  ZtZcuTKoKias,  oAA*  ovx  ^owc^ 
ovjrrc^tu  r&v  Kvpioucwy  voio^fjLsvos  KoyUov,  Peter  had  composed  his 
addresses  according  to  the  wants  of  his  hearers  at  the  time,  and  not  with 
the  intention  of  giving  an  orderly  account  of  the  discourses  or  sayings  > 
of  Christ.  For  this  reason,  Mark,  who  drew  all  his  information  from 
these  addresses,  could  compile  nothing  of  that  kind.  The  words  of 
Papias  are  therefore  rather  favourable  than  unfavourable  to  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  original  work  of  Matthew  was  only  a  collection  of  the 
sayings  of  Christ,  as  Schleiermacher  maintained.  As  to  Bartholomew's 
taking  such  a  document  with  him  for  his  mission,  something  similar 
may  fiave  occurred  with  other  preachers  of  the  gospel,  whether  Paul 
obtained  the  same  document  or  another.  The  Judaizing  tendency  of 
the  document  derived  from  Matthew,  alleged  by  many,  by  no  means 
prevents  me  from  admitting  this;  it  contains  expressions  which,  by 
Ebionites  cleaving  to  the  letter,  might  be  interpreted  according  to  their 
mind ;  but  in  which  Paul,  who  penetrated  deeper  into  the  spirit,  would 
find  an  entirely  different  idea.— See  Das  Leben  Jesu,  pp.  9, 131, 140. 

*  Das  Leben  Jesu,  pp.  157,  238,  241, 474. 
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owned  no  inspired  authority  besides  Paul,  had  heard  of  such 
a  compilation  of  the  memoirs  of  Chnst,  made  use  of  by  his 
favourite  apostle,  and  attempted  by  his  criticisms  on  Luke  s 
writings,  which  were  not  altogether  to  his  mind,  to  find  out 
what  he  considered  as  Pauline.*  Thus  the  words  of  Christ 
given  by  tradition,  were  the  foundation  for  the  continued 
development  of  Christian  doctrine,  to  which,  independently 
of  all  other  instructions,  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
led  the  apostles.  And  we  can  easily  make  it  apparent,  that 
many  of  the  deep  truths  expressed  by  him,  for  example,  in 
reference  to  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  gospel,  unfolded 
themselves  to  his  view,  from  hints  pregnant  with  meaning,* 
given  by  Christ  himself '  Nor  can  we  form,  any  other  judg- 
ment respecting  him  as  a  Christian  teacher,  than  that  he,  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  understood  the  words  of  Christ  made 
known  to  him  by  tradition,  in  all  their  depth  of  meaning,  and 
thus  learnt  to  develop  the  hidden  fulness  of  divine  truth 
which  they  contained. 

Certainly  for  those  who  gradiLaUy  passed  over  to[Christianity 
from  Pharisaic  Judaism,  a  considerable  time  might  elapse 
before  the  spirit  of  Christianity  could  divest  itself  of  the 
Pharisaic  form.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  Paul,  in  whom 
Pharisaism  had  exhibited  the  most  unsparing  opposition  to 
the  gospel,  and  who,  without  any  such  gradual  transition,  had 
been  seized  at  a  critical  moment  by  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
and  from  being  its  most  violent  enemy,  had  become  its  most 

*  "  It  is  certain  that  he  (Marclon)  acknowledged  only  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  and  an  original  gospel  which,  by  a  mistake,  he  believed  that  he 
had  found  quoted  by  Paul,  as  the  genuine  sources  of  Christian  knowledge. 
But  as  he  proceeded  on  the  fixed  idea,  that  these  ancient  records  no 
longer  existed  in  their  original  state,  but  had  been  falsified  by  the 
Judaizers  whose  image  often  haunted  him  like  a  spectre,  he  attempted 
by  means  of  an  arbitary  criticism  to  restore  them  to  their  original  form. 
His  supposed  original  gospel  made  use  of  by  Paul,  was  a  mutilation  of 
the  Gospel  of  Luke.  His  criticism  was  so  far  from  logical,  that  sevenil 
things  were  allowed  to  remain,  which  could  only  be  brought  into  agree- 
ment with  Marcion's  system  by  a  forced  interpretation  and  a  violation 
of  genuine  Hermeneutics."  Dr.  Neander,  in  his  AV^emeine  Oeschichte 
der  OhrisUichen  ReliyioH  und  Kirche,  vol.  i.  p.  802. — [Tr.] 

'  It  will  be  evident  that  I  do  not  mean  say,  what  Christ  himself 
possessed  as  the  fulness  of  meaning ;  but  what  presented  itself  to  him 
who  received  it  with  a  susceptible  disposition,  as  a  germ  of  a  new 
spiritual  creation. 

*  Das  Leben  Jem,  pp.  133,  396,  431,  465. 
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Kealous  eonfessor ;  that  Paul  who,  as  he  describes  it  in  the 
i^venth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  after  the  sense 
of  slavery  had  been  excited  to  the  utmost  intensity  in  his 
bosom,  was  at  once  transported  into  a  state  of  freedom,  by 
believing  in  the  Redeemer.  The  bonds  of  Pharisaism  were 
in  his  case  loosened  instantaneously  ;  in  his  mind  opposition 
against  Pharisaic  Judaism  took  the  place  of  opposition 
against  the  gospel,  as  he  says  of  himself  (Philip,  iii.  8),  that  for 
Christ's  sake  he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  all  those  things  which 
he  once  prized,  and  all  that  once  appeared  to  him  so  splendid 
"  he  counted  but  as  dung,"  that  he  might  win  Christ. 
Thus  from  the  beginning,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit 
alone,  and  according  to  the  guidance  of  Christ's  words,  he 
had  been  taught,  in  all  its  freedom  and  depth,  the  genius  of 
the  gospel  in  relation  to  Judaism,  without  having  his  views 
modified  by  the  influence  of  Peter,*  and  those  Christians 
of  Hellenistic  descent,  who  had  already  preached  the  gospel 
among  the  Gentiles.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this,  that 
Paul  (since,  like  his  precursor  Stephen,  he  more  freely  deve- 
loped evangelical  trul^  under  this  aspect  in  disputations  with, 

'  That  is,  on  the  supposition  that  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  had 
already  taken  place,  which,  taking  into  account  its  connexion  with  other 
events,  is  most  probable.^  The  interest  which  the  conversion  of  Cor- 
nelius and  his  family  excited  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  manner  of  Peter*8 
reception  there,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain,  if  they  had  already 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  Christianity  among  the 
C^entiles  at  Antioch.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  by  no  means  apparent  from 
the  mission  of  Barnabas  to  Antioch  (Acts  xL  22),  that  they  had  still  so 
decided  a  scruple  against  the  reception  of  believing  Qentiles  into  the 
Christian  church.  It  would  agree  very  well  with  the  disposition  they 
manifested  on  that  occasion,  if  we  suppose  that,  by  the  example  of 
Cornelius  and  his  family,  and  by  the  influence  of  Peter,  they  had  been 
induced  to  give  up  their  decided  opposition.  But  they  might  wish  to 
convince  themselves  by  the  investigations  of  an  apotttolic  man,  that 
every  thing  was  right  in  this  church,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  Gentile  Christians.  Even  when  they  had  adopted  more  liberal 
views  on  this  subject,  still  there  might  be  so  much  of  their  former  feel- 
ing left,  that  they  could  not  place  the  same  confidence  in  a  church 
founded  among  the  Qentiles  as  in  one  among  the  Jews.  Though  it  is 
possible  that  they  sent  so  able  a  teacher  thither,  not  from  any  feeling  of 
distrust,  but  for  the  establishment  and  furtherance  of  the  work  already 
begun ;  and  chose  a  Hellenist  as  better  fitted  to  publish  the  gospel 
among  people  of  Grecian  descent.  Auger^s  remarks,  in  hi»  work 
alr^idy  quoted,  p.  188,  have  occasioned  an  alteration  in  my  former 
views. 

VOL.  I.    .  H 
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the  HeUenists)  excited  so  firfsrongly  tiw  iniigBBEtton  ^  tlie 
Jews.  On  the  other  faaad,  the  prospect  opeindi  to^  hm  cff  % 
wider  sphere  of  a^tioii  among  heathen  aatioiaL  As  he  was 
one  day  in  the  temple)  and  by  prayer  lifting  up  his  soul  to 
the  Lord,  he  was  borne  aloft  from  earthly  thii^.  In  aTiskai 
he  received  an  assurance  from  the  Lord,  that  though  he  would 
be  able  to  effect  nothing  at  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the 
animosity  of  the  Jews,  he  was  destined  to  carry  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  to  other  nations,  even  in  remote  regions; 
Acts  xxiL  2L  Accordingly,  after  staying  in  Jerusalem  not 
more  than  fourteen  days,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it,  through 
the  nuushinations  of  the  Jews.  He  now  returned  to  his 
native  place,  Tarsus,  where  he  spent  sevwal  years,  certainly 
not  in  inactivity ;  for  by  his  labours  the  gospel  was  spread 
among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  Tarsus  and  throughout 
Cilicia;  there  is  good  reason  for  believing^  that  to  him 
the  Gentile  churches,  which  in  a  short  time  we  find  m  GSicia^ 
owed  their  origin.* 

>  The  silence  of  the  Acts  lespecting  the  labooni  of  Paul  in  CiUda, 
eannot  be  brought  as  e^dence  against  the  fact,  for  the  account  it  gi^es 
of  this  period  has  many  lacunoi.  From  the  manner  in  which  Paul  is 
mentioned  as  secondaiy  to  Barnabas,  till  the  time  of  their  first  mia- 
Monary  journey,  an  argument  might  be  drawn  for  his  not  having  pro- 
Tiously  entered  on  any  independent  sphere  of  labour.  But  the  case 
may  be,  that  though  Paul,  as  the  younger  and  less  known,  was  at  first 
spoken  of  as  subordinate  to  Barnabas,  the  elder  and  approved  publisher 
of  thu  gospel;  yet,  by  degrees,  PauVs  extraordinary  exertions  gam 
^  difTerent  aspect  to  their  relative  position.  In  Jerusalem  they  con« 
tinned  for  a  longer  time  to  assign  tlie  priority  to  Barnabas,  as  appeaim 
from  the  apostolic  Epistle  in  Acts  xv.  25,  a  circumstance  which 
Bleek  very  justly  adduces  as  a  siark  of  the  unaltered  originality  of 
this  document;  t.  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1836,  part  iv.  p.  1037.  At 
all  events,  one  would  rather  assign  a  date  some  years  later  to  the 
oonversioa  of  Pkul,  (on  which,  too,  we  can  never  come  to  a  deciaiva 
-conclusion,)  than  auppose  that  he  could  spend  several  yeara  in  hia 
native  place  without  exerting  himself  for  the  propagation  of  Chrii- 
tianity, — ^he  who  solemnly  declares,  tha^  from  the  time  of  his  coa- 
version,  he  felt  so  strnngly  the  impulse  of  an  inward  call  to  proMh  the 
^^pei. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Tm  CHimCH  AT  ANTIOCH   THE  OSVTILB  MOTHRR-OHTTRCH,  AKD  ITS  BILA" 
IIOV  TO  TUK  JSWI8H   XOTHJCR-CHOBCH. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  Christianity 
was  propagated  among  the  Gentiles  by  Hellenist  teachers  in 
Antioch,  ti^e  metropolis  of  Eastern  Roman  Assia.  The  news 
of  this  event  excited  great  interest  among  the  Christians  at 
Jemsalem.  It  is  true,  the  information  was  not  received  iu 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  it  would  have  been,  if  the 
account  of  the  operation  of  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles 
in  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  had  not  materially  contributed 
to  allay  their  prejudices.  But  still  a  measure  of  mistrust 
was  prevalent  against  the  Gentile  bolievei-s  who  were  non- 
observant  of  the  Mosaic  law,  a  feeling  which,  after  many 
repeated  exhibitions  of  the  divine  power  of  the  gospel  among 
Gentile  Christians,  lingered  for  a  long  time  in  the  majority  of 
Jewish  believera.  On  this  account,  Barnabas,  a  teacher  who 
stood  high  in  the  general  confidence,  and  who  as  a  Hellenist 
was  better  fitted  to  deal  with  Christians  of  the  same  class,  waer 
commissioned  to  visit  the  new  Gentile  converts.  Uu  his 
arrival  he  rejoiced  in  witnessing  the  genuine  effects  of  th^ 
'gospel,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  advance  the  work. 
The  extensive  prospect  which  opened  here  for  the  advance* 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  occasioned  his  inviting  PfMiI,- 
who  had  been  active  among  the  Gentiles  in  Cilicia,  to  become 
his  fellow-labourer.  One  evidence  of  the  power  witii  which 
Christianity  in  an  independent  manner  spread  itself  among 
the  Gentiles,  was  .the  new  name  of  Christians  which  was  hei-e 
given  to  believers.  Among  themselves  they  were  called,  th# 
Disciples  of  the  Lord,  the  Disciples  of  Jesus,  the  Bi-ethren, 
the  Believers.  By  the  Jews  names  were  imposed  upon  them 
which  implied  undervaluation  or  contempt,  such  as  th^ 
Oalikans,  the  Nazarenes,  the  Paupers ;  and  Jews  would  of 
course  not  give  them  a  name  meaning  the  adherents  of  the 
Messiah.  The  Gentiles  had  hitherto,  on  account  of  theiif 
4>bBervance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  not  known  how  to  dia<r 
tiniguish  them  from  Jewa     Bat  now,  when  Christianity  wM 
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spread  among  the  Gentiles  apart  from  the  observance  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  its  professors  appeared  as  an  entirely  new 
religious  sect  (a  geriTis  tertiuniy  as  they  were  sometimes  termed, 
being  neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles) ;  and  as  the  term  Christ  was 
held  to  be  a  proper  name,  the  adherents  of  the  new  religious 
teacher  were  distinguished  by  a  word  formed  from  it,  as  the 
adherents  of  any  school  of  philosophy  were  w^ont  to  be  named 
after  its  founder. 

Antioch  from  this  time  occupied  a  most  important  place  in 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  for  which  there  were  now  two 
central  points ;  what  Jerusalem  had  hitherto  been  for  this 
purpose  among  the  Jews,  that  Antioch  now  became  among 
the  Gentiles,  Here  first  the  two  representations  of  Christi- 
anity, distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  predominance  of 
the  Jewish  or  Gentile  element,  came  into  collision.  As  at 
Alexandria,  at  a  later  period,  the  development  of  Christianity 
bad  to  experience  the  effect  of  various  mixtures  of  the  ancient 
oriental  modes  of  thinking  with  the  mental  cultivation  of  the 
Grecian  schools,  so  in  this  Roman  metropolis  of  Eastern  Asia, 
it  met  with  various  mixtures  of  the  oriental  forms  of  religious 
l)elie£  From  Antioch,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
proceeded  the  system  of  an  oriental-anti-Jewish  Gnosis,  which 
opposed  Christianity  to  Judaism. 

As  there  was  considerable  intercourse  between  the  two 
churches  at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  Christian  teachers  fre- 
quently came  from  the  former  to  the  latter  ;  among  these 
-was  a  prophet  named  Agabus,  who  prophesied  of  an  approach- 
ing fiunine,  which  would  be  felt  severely  by  a  great  number 
of  poor  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  and  he  called  upon  the 
believers  in  Antioch  to  assist  their  poorer  brethren*  Thia 
fEunine  actually  occurred  in  Palestine  about  a.d.  44.^ 

The  faculty  of  foretelling  a  future  event,  did  not  necessarily 
enter  into  the  New  Testament  idea  of  a  prophet,  if  wo  assumo 

1  We  cannot  fix  the  exact  time  when  this  famine  began.  It  is  mcn« 
tioned  by  Josephus  in  his  Antiq.  book  xx.  ch.  2.  §  5.  It  was  so  great 
that  numbers  died  in  it  from  want  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene  in 
Syria,  a  conrert  to  Judaism,  sent  a  vessel  laden  with  corn,  which  ahe 
lukd  purchased  at  Alexandria,  and  with  figs  procured  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  these  provisions  to  be  distributed 
amonff  the  poor.  Luke,  indeed,  speaks  of  a  famine  that  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  olKoufihnHf  which  was  not  the  case  with  this.  To  under*, 
•tftod  by  ohcovfUvri  in  this  passage,  Palestine  only,  is  not  justified  by  the 
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tiiat  Luke  wrote  from  his  own  standing-poiot.  An  addreal 
fitted  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  on  an  audience,  one  by 
which  Christians  would  be  excited  to  dfecds  of  bepeficence, 
would  agree  with  the  marks  of  a  prophetic  address  in  the 
New  Testament  sense ;  but  as  in  the  Acts  it  is  expressly  added 
that  the  limine  foretold  by  the  prophet  actually  came  to  pass ; 
we  must  doubtless  admit,  in  this  instance,  that  there  was  a 
prediction  of  an  impending  famine,  although  it  is  possible  that 
the  prophecy  waa  founded  on  the  observation  of  natural 
prognostics. 

The  Christians  at  Antioch  felt  themselves  bound  to  assist, 
in  its  temporal  distress,  that  church  from  which  they  had 
received  the  highest  spiritual  benefits,  and  probably  sent  their 
contributions  before  the  beginning  of  the  famine,  by  the 
hands  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  to  the  presiding  elders  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem.  This  church,  after  enjoying  about 
eight  years'  peace,  since  the  persecution  that  ensued  on 
Stephen's  martyrdom,  was  once  more  assailed  by  a  violent 
but  transient  tempest.  King  Herod  Agrippa,  to  whom  the 
Emperor  Claudius  had  granted  the  government  of  Judea, 
affected  great  zeal  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  ancient 
ritual,  *  idthough  on  many  occasions  he  acted  contrary  to  it, 
on  purpose  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Gentiles,  just  as  by 
his  zeal  for  Judaism  he  tried  to  attach  the  Jewish  people  to 
himself.  Actuated  by  such  motives,  he  tiought  it  expedient 
to  manifest  hostility  to  the  teachers  of  the  new  doctrine,  of 
whom  he  had  received  unfavourable  reports.  He  caused 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  a  brother  of  the  apostle  John, 
who  probably,  by  some  particular  act  or  discourse,  had  excited 
the  anger  of  the  Jewish  zealots,  to  be  put  to  death ;  and 
during  the  Passover  in  the  year  44,*   he  cast  Peter  into 

Kew  Testament  phraseology;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  famine  ex- 
tended to  01  her  parts,  and  we  must  then  suppose  the  word  to  be  used 
f^omewhat  rhetorically,  and  not  with  literal  exactness,  espocifllly  if  wo 
consider  ft  as  spoken  by  a  prophet  come  from  Jerusalem. 

'  Josephus,  Antiq.  book  xix.  ch.  6  and  7.! 

*  For  it  was  the  last  year  of  Herod  Agrippa's  reign,  who  held  for  at 
least  three  whole  years  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  (Joseph,  xix.  8,  2 ;) 
and,  therefore,  certainly  reigned  from  the  end  of  January  41,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  end  of  Januaiy  44 ;  so  that  only 
the  Passover  of  this  last  year  could  be  intended,  that  which  took  place 
alter  Herod  had  reigned  three  whole  years. 
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{nriBon,  intending  that  he  should  meet  with  the  same  fiite  ^er 
the  feast.  But  by  the  special  providence  of  God,  Peter  va» 
delivered  from  prison,  and  the  death  of  the  king,  which  shortly 
followed,  once  moi*e  gave  peace  to  the  church. 

If  Paul  and  Barnabas  arrived  at  Jerusalem  during  this  dis* 
tm-bed  state  of  things,  their  stay  was  necessarily  shortened  by 
it,  and  they  could  accomplish  nothing  of  consequence. '  But 
if  we  compare  tlie  account  in  the  Acts,  with  the  narrative  of 
^the  apostle  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  if  we 
ai^sume  that  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  there 
mentions  as  the  second,  was  really  the  second,  this  journey 
would  acquire  great  importance.'     We  must  then  assumie^ 

^  As  the  words  kut*  iKuyor  r\iv  Kcuphv,  in  Acts  xii.  ^,  cannot  serve  for 
fixing  the  exact  date,  the  coincidence  of  this  journey  of  Paul's  with  the 
events  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  whole  chronology  founded  upon  it  of  the 
apostle's  history,  is  not  absolutely  certain.  Tet  there  is  no  valid  argu-* 
ment  against  this  arrangement. 

'  Irenssus  adv.  Useres.  lib.  iil.  c.  13,  seems  to  consider  it  as  settled 
that  this  was  Paul's  third  journey.  But  what  Tertullian  says  (contra 
Marcion,  i.  20),  goes  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  his  second  journey. 
He  alleges  the  same  reason  for  thlnkinsr  so,  ias  Keil,  in  his  essay  on  the 
subject  lately  published  in  his  Opuacula;  that  Paul,  in  the  first  glow  of 
liis  conversion,  was  more  violent  against  Judaism,  but  latterly  hi» 
feelings  towards  it  were  mollified.  Thus  he  explains  the  dispute  with 
Peter  at  Antioch.  *'  Panlns  adhuc  in  gratia  rudis,  ferventer  ut  adboo 
neopbytufl  ad  versus  Judaismum."  (It  is  contradictory  to  this  suppo^ 
•ition  that  he  allows  Paul  to  have  given  way  to  the  Judaizers  at  Jem^ 
«alem,  in  reference  to  the  circumcision  of  Titus,  cont  Marcion,  r.  8 ;) 
and  it  would  entirely  correspond  with  the  character  of  Paul  and  the 
mode  of  his  conversion,  that,  at  fii*st,  he  should  engage  in  fiercer  oppo- 
lution  to  the  obi^ervance  of  the  law,  than  that  his  mind  should  gradually. 
be  developed  in  that  freer  direction.  Tet  this  supposition,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  show,  is  by  no  means  supported  by  historical  evidence. 
What  is  advanced  by  Wurm,  in  his  essay  already  quoted,  in  the 
Tubingen  SSeUachrift  f&r  Theologie,  against  my  application  of  the  first 
passige  from  TeriuUian,  is  not  correct.  I  have  here  remarked  on  the 
contradiction  between  the  two  passages,  and  in  a  writer  of  Tertnllian's 
cast  of  mind — highly  as  we  esteem  the  depth,  fire,  and  vigour  of  hia 
genius^  such  a  contradiction  is  not  very  surprising. — But  from  Tertull. 
c.  ^larcion,  lib.  v.  2,  3,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  he  considered  the 
Bccon  i  journey  mentioned  in  the  £pistle  to  the  Galatians,  as  the  same 
with  that  which  Wiis  followed  by  the  resolutions  of  the  apostolic 
assembly  at  JuruKalem.  Tertullian  only  says,  that  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles — whose  credibility  was  not  acknowledged  by  Marcion — repre- 
sented the  principles  on  which  Paul  acted,  not  differently  from  what 
Pa.ul  states  them  to  be  in  an  Epistle  admitted  as  genuine  by  Marcion ; 
consequently,  the  account  of  Luke,  in  this  respect,  must  be  credible. 
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iSiat  allfcoQgb  the  eonwfaaoe  of  the  odUeotion  to  Jenmlem 
was  the  avo^red  object  and  motiTB  of  this  jotumey,  jet  Paul 
himself  had  another  and  more  important  end  in  view,  whidh 
probably  induced  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  contribatioDS. 
As  the  strictly  Pharisaical  Jews  held  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  Qentiles  to  submit  to  the  whole  ceremonial  law,  and 
partieularly  to  (nreumciffion,  *  in  order  to  enjoy  the  blessiDga 
of  tibteocraoy ;  as  the  mistrust  of  the  Jewish  ChristiaDS  h»d 
already^  as  we  have  before  remarked,  manifested  itself  against 
the  G^tile  eon'^erts ;  and  as  Hie  consequences  of  this  state  of. 
feeling  might  have  already  appeared  in  the  church  at  Antioch, 
which  stood  in  so  close  a  connexion  with  the  parent  churok 
at  Jerusalem ;  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas felt  it  to  be  their  imperatiYe  duty,  in  order  to  guard 
against  a  dangerous  disagreement^  to  oome  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  on  this  subject,  and 
to  imite  with  them  in  establishing  fixed  principles  respecting 
it.  Tet  in  itself  it  is  more  probable,  that  such  a  mutual 
explanation  took  place  earlier,  than  that  it  occurred  at  so  lat» 
a  period. '  Such  a  conference  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  with  th». 
t!n:ee  most  eminent  of  the  apostles,  could  not  weU  be  held  at« 
that  time,  since  one  of  them  was  cast  into  prison ;  but  too: 
great  an  uncertainty  is  attached  to  the  dates  of  these  events, 
to  render  this  objection  of  much  weight.     And  it  agrees  with 

So  then,  TertuUlan,  L  9,  by  rudia  fides  means  the  Btme  as  in  the  passage 
first  quoted.  The  rudU  fides  in  that  passage,  is  a  failAi  still  young  and 
not  fully  tried,  which  hence  could  not  possess  so  independent  an  aotho* 
rity ;  "  hoc  enim  (the  temporary  ooneession  in  reference  to  the  circum^ 
dsion  of  Titus)  rudifidei  et  cMuc  de  legU  obsertfotiane  stupensa  {ivt 
reference  to  which  it  was  still  disputed  whether  they  were  not  bound  to 
the  observance  of  the  law)  competebat,"  namely,  until  Paul  had  suc- 
ceeded in  having  his  independent  call  to  the  apostieship  and  its  peculiar 
grounds,  acknowledged  by  the  other  apostles. 

**  A  Jewinh  merchant,  named  Ananias,  who  had  converted  King 
Izates  of  Adiabene,  the  son  of  Queen  Helena,  to  Judaism,  assured  him 
that  he  might  worship  Jehovah  without  being  circumcised,  and  even 
sought  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  that  it  might  not  cause  an  insurrection 
of  bis  people.  But  when  another  stricter  Jew,  Eleazar,  came  thither, 
he  declared  to  the  king  that  since  he  acknowledged  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  he  would  sin  by  neglecting  any  of  its  commands, 
and  therefore  no  consideration  ought  to  prevent  his  complianeo. 
Joseph.  Archseol.  lib.  xz.  c.  2,  §  4.  And  such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
converts  to  Christianity  from  among  the  Jews,  who,  to  use  the  words  of 
Josephus,  were  iLKpi$fts  ittpi  rk  trdrpia. 

*  As  Dr.  Paulua  remarks  in  his  Exegefcieal  tf  amial,  i.  1,  p.  2B8. 
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the  existing  circumstances  of  the  church,  that  this  conference 
is  represented  as  a  private  transaction  of  Paul's  with  the  most 
eminent  of  the  apostles  ;*  partly  because  the  matter  did  not 
appear  sufficiently  ripe  for  a  public  discussion;  partly  becausei 
by  the  persecution  set  on  foot  by  King  Agrippa,  the  intended 
public  conference  might  be  prevented.  By  ^is  supposition, 
we  therefore  gain  a  connecting  link  in  the  history  of  the 
transactions  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts,  and 
thus  the  two  historical  documents,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  serve  to  supply  what  id 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  each.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
the  chronology  of  the'  common  reading,  supported  by  the 
authority  of  all  the  manuscripts,'  is  irreconcileable  with  this 
hypothesis,  for  we  must  reckon  Paul's  conversion  to  have 
taken  place  fourteen  years  earher,  which  would  be  a  compu- 
tation wholly  untenable.  And,  secondly,  the  relation  in 
which  Paul,  according  to  the  description  in  the  Acts,  stood  at 
any  given  time  to  B^nabas,  the  elder  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
will  not  agree  with  this  view.  For  at  an  earlier  period, 
according  to  the  slight  notices  furnished  us  by  the  Acts,  Paul 
appears  in  a  subordinate  relation,  both  of  age  and  disciple* 
ship,  to  the  elder  preacher  of  the  gospel.  It  was  not  till  he 
undertook  the  missionary  journey  with  Barnabas  from  An- 

^  The  KttT*  t6tay  8^,  Gkil.  ii.  2,  which  contains  an  antithesis  to  Sir/unrtf. 
Yet  public  conferences  are  by  no  means  excluded ;  for  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  words  kot'  l^iay  follow  what  was  before  said  merely  as  a  limit- 
ing explanatory  clause.  Paul,  perhaps,  might  not  except  some  special 
topic  of  importance  from  the  ayeBtfifv  avroTs  (which  must  principally 
relate  to  his  Christian  brethren  in  Jerusalem), — his  prirate  conferences 
with  James,  Peter,  and  John ;  or  he  might  design  to  notice  only  the 
public,  and  afterwards  the  importaut  private  conferences,  altogether 
passing  over  the  former.    Compare  Wurm,  p.  51 ;  Auger,  p.  149. 

*  The  sjhronicon  Paacliale  Alexandrinunif  ed.  Niebuhr,  p.  436,  cer- 
tainly forms  an  exception,  according  to  which  Paul  took  this  second 
journey /oi^r  years  after  his  conversion;  and  this  computation  supposes 
the  reading  to  be  rwad^wv  trwy,  instead  of  SeicaTco-cr.  Such  a  reading 
being  assumed,  we  may  easily  understand  how  I A  was  formed  from  A. 
And  according  to  this  reading,  if  we  refer  it  to  the  second  journey  of 
Paul  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  everything  will  readily  agree  with  such  a 
computation ;  only,  if  we  reckon  these  four  years  from  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  that  event  must  be  placed  about  the  year  40.  But  still  it 
remains  uncertain,  whether  the  computation  in  the  Chronicon  PaadialiB 
is  founded  on  a  critical  conjecture,  or  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  opposing  evidence  of  all  manuscripts  and  quot»* 
Uons  from  the  Fathen  is  too  important. 
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tioch,  in  vhich  he  was  the  most  prominent  agent,  that  that 
apostolic  superiority  developed  itself,  which  was  afterwards 
exhibited  in  the  transactions  at  Jerusalem.  Still  we  cannot 
consider  this  remark  as  decisive  of  the  question ;  for  we  maj 
feel  confident  that  such  a  man  as  Paul,  especially  if  we  grant 
his  independent  labours  in  Cilicia,  must  have  come  forward, 
even  before  the  period  of  his  apostolic  superiority,  with  extra* 
ordinary  efficiency  when  the  occasion  demanded  it. 

Since  there  was  no  deficiency  of  teachers  in  the  church  at 
Antioch,  we  may  presume  that,  after  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  had  once  begun,  the  publication  of  the  gospel  would 
be  extended  &om  Syria  to  other  heathen  nations.  Barnabas 
and  Paul  had  probably  at  an  early  period  expressed  their 
desire  to  be  employed  in  a  wider  sphere  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles,  as  Paul  had  been  assured  by  the  Lord  of  his 
appointment  to  carry  the  gospel  to  distant  nations.  And  as 
Barnabas  haa  brought  his  nephew  Mark  with  him  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Antioch,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  prompted  to 
this  step  by  the  prospect  of  a  more  extensive  field  in  which 
he  might  employ  his  relation  as  a  fellow-labourer.  The 
teachers  who  were  assembled  at  Antioch  appointed  a  day  of 
&sting  and  prayer,  to  lay  this  matter  before  the  Lord,  and  to 
pray  for  his  illumination  to  direct  them  what  to  do.  A  firm 
persuasion  was  imparted  to  them  all  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
that  they  ought  to  set  apart  and  send  forth  Barnabas  and 
Paul  to  the  work  to  which  they  were  called  by  the  Lord, 


CHAPTER  III 

¥HB   PBOPAOATION    OF    CHEISTIAinT7    VROM    ANTIOCH    BT    PAUL  AND 
BARNABAS. 

Accompanied  by  Mark,  they  first  visited  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
the  native  country  of  Barnabas,  whose  ancient  connexion  with 
it  Militated  the  introduction  of  the  gospel.  They  traversed 
the  island  fix)m  east  to  west,  from  Salamis  to  Paphos.  In  their 
teaching  they  followed  the  track  which  history  had  marked 
out  for  them,  that  method  by  which  the  gospel  must  spread 
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itself  among  ilw  befttfMn.  As  Hie  Jews,  in  virtue  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  theocratic  deyelopmenty  and  of  the  promises 
intnuted  to  them,  had  the  first  claim  to  the  announcement  of 
the  Messiali  -^  as  they  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  prepara- 

^  wpSnw  \wt€^  Bom.  i.  16,  eompax«d  witli  John-  iv.  22.  The  credi- 
bility of  whftt  is*  narrated  in  the  Acta  on  this  and  other  oocasioMy 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  Paul  tamed  to  the  Gentiles,  imme- 
diately after  the  ill  reception  which  he  met  with  from  the  Jews  assem- 
bled in  the  synagogue,  woold  be  shaken,  if  Dr.  Bauer  were  correct  in  his 
MWfrrtion,  (see  his  Essay  on  the  Object  and  Occasion  of  the  SpiaUe  to 
the  Bomana,  in  the  Tubingen  Zeiimhrjfi  JiXr  Theologie,  1886,  part  iiL 
p.  101,)  tliat  the  author  of  the  Acta  did  not  give  a  faithfnl  relation  of 
objective  facts,  but  modified  them  according  to  his  peculiar  views  and 
design ;  that  this  is  to  be  explained  from  the  apologetic  design  with 
which  he  maintains  the  position,  that  the  gospel  reached  the  Qentilea  only 
tbrongh  the  criminality  and  unbelief  of  the  Jewa.  This  is  connected 
with  Bauer's  idea  of  an  anti-Pauline  party,  consisting  of  persons  who 
took  offence  at  the  Pauline  universalism,  (his  preaching  the  gospel  both 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles,)  and  which  had  its  seat  at  Rome.  For  this  party, 
such  an  apologetic  representation  of  Paul's  ministry  must  be  designed. 
We  might  be  allowed  to  cast  such  a  suspicion  on  the  representations  in 
the  Acts,  if  any  thing  artificial  was  to  be  found  in  them,  any  thing  not 
corresponding  to  what  might  be  expected  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  But  if  the  line  of  conduct  ascribed  to  the  apostle,  and  its  con- 
sequences, appear  altoge^er  natural  under  the  circomstances,  it  does 
not  appear  how  we  can  be  justified  in  deducing  the  repetition  (of  Paul's 
mode  of  acting)  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  not  from  that  but 
from  the  subjective  manner  of  the  narrator.  Now,  in  all  the  cities 
where  i^agogues  existed,  they  formed  the  most  convenient  places  for 
making,  known  the  gospel,  when  Paul  was  not  disposed  to  appear  in  the 
public  market-places  as  a  preacher.  Here  he  found  the  proselytes 
assembled,  who  formed  a  channel  of  communication  with  the  Gentiles ; 
and  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  principle 
is  stated  according  to  which  the  JewH  had  the  first  claim  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  gospel.  Love  to  his  own  people  produced  the  earnest  desire 
to  effect  88  much  as  possible  for  their  salvation,  along  with  his  calling 
as  an  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  Bom.  zi.  18.  That  I  have  brought  forward 
this  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  Bauer  has  made  use  of  as  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  an  apologetic  interest,  is  not  on  my  part  a 
mete  petitio  principii,  for  I  cannot  in  any  way  reconcile  it  with  the 
character  of  the  apostle,  that  he  could  express  such  principles  and  such 
desires  merely  from  motives  of  expediency.  But  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  turn  away  from  the  g^at  mass  of  tiie  carnally-minded  Jews,  if  he 
found  only  here  and  there  individuals  among  them  of  susceptible  dis- 
positions, and  devote  himself  to  the  Gentiles  alone.  It  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  his  call  to  the  aposUeship  among  the  heathen  waa  deter- 
mined merely  by  accidental  circumstances ;  for  if  he  found  a  greater 
npmber  of  Jews  in  a  city  disposed  ta  believe,  yet  his  other  calling  would 
not  thereby  have  been  frustrated ;  but  among  the  converted  Hellenistic 
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tion,  find  plaoes  alread j  existed  among  them  for  the  purposes 
of  religious  iustructkm  ;  it  was  on  these  acoounts  natural  that 
the  apostles  should  furat  enter  the  synagogues,  and  the  prose* 
lytes  of  the  gate,  whom  they  here  met  with,  afforded  them  the 
most  ooorenient  point  of  transition  from  the  Jews  to  the 
Gentiles.  In  Paphos,  they  found  in  the  proconsul,  Sergius 
Paulus,  a  man  dissatii^ed  with  all  that  philosophy  and  the 
popular  religion  could  offer  for  his  religious  wants,  and  anxious 
to  receive  every  thing  which  presented  itself  as  a  new  com- 
munication from  heaveu  ;  hence,  he  was  eager  to  hear  what 
Paul  and  Barnabas  announced  as  a  new  divine  doctrine.  But, 
owing  to  that  sense  of  religious  need,  imsatisfied  by  any  clear 
knowledge,  he  had  given  ftar  to  the  deceptive  arts  of  an 
itinerant  Jewish  Goes,  Barjesus.  These  Goetse  were  in  suc- 
ceeding times*  the  most  virulent  opposers  of  Christianity, 
because  it  threatened  to  deprive  them  of  their  domination 
ever  the  minds  of  men  ;*  and  for  the  same  reason,  this  man 

Jews,  who  were  more  closely  related  to  those  who  were  Greeks  by  birth 
or  edacation,  he  would  have  found  assistance  for  establishing  the  Chris- 
tian church  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  when  after  so  many  painful  ex- 
periences, he  had  little  hopes  of  suceess  among  the  Jews,  still  he  could 
Bot  give  up  the  attempt  to  do  something  for  his  countrymen,  if  by  any 
means  he  might  save  some ;  especially  since  he  could  so  well  unite  this 
with  the  interests  of  his  calling,  and  could  find  no  more  eonvenient  and 
Unostentatious  method  of  paying  his  way  to  the  Gentiles.  And  does 
not  the  peculiar  mixture  in  the  churches  of  Gentile-Christians,  the 
influence  of  Judaizera  upon  them,  gire  evidence  of  their  origination  ? 
Bom.  xi.  12  will  also  establish  this  point.  And  that  the  author  of  the 
Acts  has  given  a  narrative  consistent  with  facts  and  the  actual  sjate  of 
things,  is  shown  by  this,  that  when  describing  the  entrance  of  Paul  at 
Athens,  he  does  not  repeat  the  same  method  of  proceeding,  but  repre* 
aents  him  as  acting  in  a  different  manner,  adapted  to  the  local  pecu- 
liarities. Throughout  the  Acts,  I  can  perceive  no  traces  of  any  thing 
but  an  historical  object,  which  the  author  Ims  pursued  according  to  the 
means  of  information  within  his  reach. 

*  On  this  account,  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  snch  sorcerers  to 
find  access  to  men  of  the  highest  rank.  Thus  Lucian  narrates,  that  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  Rome  most  eagerly  inquired  after  the  pro- 
phecies of  a  sorcerer,  Alexander  of  Abonateichos,  in  Pontus,  who 
acquired  great  notoriety  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  ; 
among  the  zealous  adherents  of  Alexander,  he  mentions  especially  an 
eminent  lloman  statesman,  Rutllianus,  of  whom  he  says— w^^p  rii  ftj^y 
&AAa  KoKhs  KoX  kyoBhs  ical  4v  iroWais  vpA^e^i  pMfiaiKois  ili^rwriUuas^  t^ 
tk  it%p\  robs  Bwbs  vdw  twr&v.    Lucian.  Alexand.  §  SO. 

*  Of  whidi  the  Alexander  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  is  an 
example. 
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took  the  utmost  pains  to  binder  ih6  spread  of  the  gospel,  and 
to  prejudice  the  proconsul  against  it  But  Paul,  full  of  holy 
indignation,  declared  with  divine  confidence,  that  the  Lord 
would  punish  him  with  the  loss  of  that  eye-sight  which  he 
only  abused,  by  attempting  with  his  arts  of  deception  to  stop 
the  progress  of  divine  truth.  The  threatening  was  immediately 
fulfilled  ;  and  by  this  sensible  evidence  of  the  operation  of  a 
higher  power,  the  proconsul  was  withdrawn  from  the  influence 
of  the  Go6s,  and  rendered  more  susceptible  of  divine  in- 
struction. 

Thence  they  directed  their  course  further  northward ;  passed 
over  to  Pamphylia,  and  along  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  Isauna, 
and  Pisidia,  and  made  a  longer  stay  at  the  considerable  city 
of  Antioch,'  (which,  as  a  border-city,  was  at  different  periods 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  dififerent  provinces,)  in  onier  to 
allow  time  for  making  known  the  gospel.  Paul's  discourse  in 
the  synagogue  is  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  wisdom  and  skill 
of  the  great  apostle  in  the  management  of  men's  dispositions^ 
and  of  his  peculiar  antithetical  mode  of  developing  Christian 
truth.  He  sought  first  to  win  the  attention  and  confidence  of 
his  hearers,  by  reminding  them  how  God  had  chosen  their 
fathers  to  be  his  people,  and  then  gave  an  outline  of  God's 
dealings  with  them,  to  the  times  of  David,  the  individual 
from  whose  posterity,  according  to  the  promises,  the  Messiah 
was  to  spring.  After  the  introduction  he  came  to  the  main 
object  of  his  address,  to  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  to 
what  he  had  effected  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Then 
turning  to  the  Jews  and  proselytes  present,  he  proceeded  to 
say,  that  for  them  this  annoimoement  of  salvation  was  de- 
signed, since  those  to  whom  it  was  first  proposed,  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  had  been  unwilling  to  receive  it ; 
they  had  not  acknowledged  the  Messiah,  nor  understood  the 
prophecies,  which  they  heard  read  every  Sabbatli-day  in  their 
synagogues.'  Yet,  while  in  their  blindness  they  condemned 
the  Messiah  to  death,  they  could  not  retard  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies,  but  against  their  design  and  will,  contributed 

*  To  distingnish  it  from  the  Asiatic  metropolis,  it  is  called  ' Arrtoxeia 

'  Only  using  milder  expressions,  Paul  here  says  the  same  things  of 
tlie  blindness  of  the  Jews,  which  he  often  says  in  stronger  and  more 
severe  language  in  his  Epistles,  accusing  them  of  obduracy. 
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to  it ;  for  after  he  had  suffered  all  things  which  aooording  to 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets  he  was  to  suffer,  he  rose  from 
the  dead.  By  faith  in  him  they  could  obtain  forgiveness  of 
mns  and  justification,  which  they  could  never  have  obtained 
by  the  law.*  And  after  announcing  this  promise  to  them, 
Paul  closed  with  a  threatening  warning  to  unbelievers.  This 
discourse,  uttered  with  all  the  impressiveness  of  firm  fidth,  and 
yet  evincing  so  much  tenderness  towards  the  Jews,  made  at 
first  a  favourable  impression  upon  them,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  assembly,  they  requested  him  to  ezpoimd  his  doc- 
trine more  fully  on   tiie  next  Sabbath,*     Such  was  the 

>  To  justify  my  vievs  of  this  passage,  I  mast  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  right  interpretation  of  Acta  xiii.  39.  I  cannot  so  understand  it  as 
if  the  apostle  meant  to  say— Through  Christ  men  obtain  forgiveness  of 
all  sins,  even  of  ^ose  of  which  forgiveness  could  not  be  obtained 
through  the  law.  The  apostle  certainly  knew  only  one  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  one  justification ;  and  he  used  the  term  irdmuv  only  to  mark 
the  completeness  of  the  removal  of  guilt,  as  the  idea  of  9ucaio<r^  pre< 
supposes  this ;  but  the  preceding  irin-wp,  to  refer  the  relative  pronoun 
by  a  kind  of  logical  attraction  to  this  term  of  universality,  rather  than 
to  the  whole  idea  of  8iicia»0^yai,  which  he  had  especially  in  view.  What 
Heyer  says  in  his  commentaiy  in  defence  of  the  common  interpretation, 
does  not  convince  me.  **  Paul,"  he  remarks,  "  specifies  one  part  of  the 
universal  &^e<ris  afAagrt&y  as  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  but  this  does 
not  at  all  injure  the  unity  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  justification."  I 
do  not  perceive  how  Paul,  from  his  point  of  view)  could  render  one 
special  part  more  prominent  than  another;  I  know  indeed  of  no  sin 
from  which  a  man  could  be  justified  on  the  standing-point  of  the  law ; 
in  Paul's  mind,  there  could  be  here  no  difference  whatever.  The  pecu- 
liarly Pauline  style  of  carrying  out  the  opposition  between  fidth  and  tho 
law  here  appears  in  the  germ. 

'  If,  in  Acts  xiii.  42,  we  take  utra^b  in  its  usual  acceptation,  we  must 
understand  the  passage  thus :  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  requested  to' ex- 
plain the  Christian  doctrine  to  them  during  the  week  between  this  and 
the  nfext  Sabbath,  therefore  before  the  next  celebration  of  the  Sabbath. 
Such  a  request  would  be  veiy  suitable,  if  we  understand  it  as  that  of  in- 
dividuals who  wished  to  hear  discourses  on  the  doctrine  in  their  private 
circles  during  the  week.  But  it  does  not  appear  so  proper  as  a  wish 
expressed  by  the  whole  congregation  at  the  synagogue.  We  should  mosi^ 
naturally  refer  it  to  the  Gentiles,  and  on  that  account  must  consider  the 
reading  t&  K$yii  in  the  4*2d  verse  as  eorrect,  though  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  gloss.  Also  the  word  trdSfien-oy  in  the  Acts  is  never  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  week;  for  the  phrase  iila  ffafifidrwr  cannot  be  brought  as  a 
voucher  for  this  meaning.  But  if  we  understand  rh  puera^b  adfifiarov,  of 
tho  next  Sabbath,  all  will  be  clear;  and  a  comparison  with  verse  44 
favours  this  interpretation,  which  is  also  sanctioned  by  the  ancient 
glosses  and  scholia  in  Qriesbach  and  Matthai.    From  the  earlier  Greek 
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impraBBBoa  vmdk  b j  Im  ir»dB  on  tha  amaombly  in  genfir&L 
Bat  there  were  manj  among,  the  Jews  pz^sent,  and  espedallj 
the  praBdyteBy  wha  were  more  deeply  a&cted  than  the  rest  by 
the  power  of  truth,  and  who  longed  after  the  redemption 
anaouBoed  by  PauL  They  could  not  wait  till  the  next  Sab* 
bath,  but  haistened  after  Paul,  who  had  left  the  synagogue 
with  Barnabas ;  they  informed  them  of  the  impressions  they 
had  reoeived,  and  earnestly  requested  more  ample  iostructiun. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  consequently  availed  themselves  of  many 
opportunities  to  explain  the  divine  doctrine  in  private  houses 
during  the  course  of  the  week,  and  likewise  to  make  it  known 
among  the  Gentiles.  Hence,  by  the  next  Sabbath,  the  new 
doctrine  of  salvation  had  obtained  notoriety  through  the 
whole  city,  and  a  multitude  of  the  Gentile  inhabitants  flocked 
to  the  synagogue  in  order  to  hear  Paul's  discoursa  This  was 
a  spectacle  sufficient  to  stir  up  the  wrath  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  filled  with  spiritual  pride,  and  a  delusive  notion  of  their 
superiority  as  members  of  the  ancient  theocracy,  and  henoe 
this  discourse  of  Paid's  was  not  heard  with  the  same  fiirouj^ 
able  disposition  and  calmness  as  the  first.  He  was  interrupted 
by  violent  contradictions  and  reproaches.  He  then  declared 
to  them,  that  since  they  were  not  dicqposed  to  receive  the  salva- 
tion announced  to  them,  and  excluded  themselves  from  it  to 
their  own  condemnation,  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  had  dis- 
charged their  obligations,  and  would  now  turn  to  the  Gentiles, 
who  had  shown  themselves  disposed  to  leeeive  their  iustruo- 

writers  it  is  certainly  difficalt  to  find  an  authority  for  this  meaning  of 
ftrra|6,  bnt  not  firom  the  later.  In  Plutarch's  ItutUtaia  LaconicOt  c.  42, 
lierd^h  oocun  twice  in  this  sense,  and  especially  la  the  t^ecoud  passage, 
^ots  purrc^h  McuctSomiioif  fiagtK^mp,  ("  the  Macedonian  kingrt  afi^  Philip 
juid  Alexander/')  for  it  cannot  lie  otherwise  understood ;  and  so  likewise 
in  JoeephUy  De  BdlQ  Jud.  lib.  v.  c  4,  §  2,  where,  after  speaking  of 
Dftvid  and  Solomon,  he  says,  rw  fwro^ii  rolnw  fiaaUwp,  wh.cb  can 
only  mean,  *'the  kings  c^ter  these."— I  consider  the  words  in  rqs 
mumyt^^t  rSr  *Iev8a»«nr  and  the  words  t&  k6vii  as  glosses,  founded  on  a 
misuadeiitnndiag ;  but  I  cannot,  with  Kuinuel,  take  the  whole  of  the 
verse^  so  strongly  accredited  as  genuine,  to  be  only  a  gloss.  What  is 
■aid  in  this  veiae,  may  be  considered  as  marking  the  vivid  representa- 
tion of  an  event  by  an  eye-vritnesa.  As.  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  going 
away  before  the  whole  oif  the  congregation  had  separated,  they  were  re- 
quested by  the  elders  of  the  synagogue  to  repeat  their  addresses  on  the 
next  Sabbath.  But  after  the  whole  congregation  bad  separated,  many  in- 
dividnala  nn  sfker  thtm  to  q^ea  their  hearts  to  them  more  unreserved^* 
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tioxfiSy'aad  t^t  the  goopel  ynm  dasgaed  to  be  &  kmattm  of 
light  and  salTation  Uy  natioDft  in  the  uttermost  paartt  €f  the 
eurth.  Thus  Paul  and  Barnabaa  left  the  Bjmagogaie  mfch  the 
beUeving  Gentilea)  and  a  aoitable  ehaiaber  in  &bb  dweUiog  of 
one  Gi  their  number^  probably,,  was  the  first  place  of  aaaembliiig 
lor  the  ohuzoh  that  waa  now  formed.  Ghriatiaoity  qpread  itsdf 
through  the  whole  circumjacent  district ;  but  the  Jews  con* 
trived,  by  means  of  the  female  proselytes  belonging  to  the  most 
req>eetable  families  in  the  city,^  and  their  iniuenoe  on  their 
husbands,  to  raise  a  persecution  against  Paul  and  Bamabaa,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  place;  Th^  proceeded  to 
the  city  of  Icoaium,  about  ten  miles  to  the  east,  in  Lycaooia,' 
where  they  had  aeoeas  to  both  Jews  and  Qentiies*  Bat  by  the 
influenee  of  the  hostilely  disposed  among  the  former,  who  also 
here  had  gained  over  to  their  side  a  part  of  the  people  sodtha 
magistrates,  they  were  driven  from  this*  city  aitea  They  now 
betook  thems^ves  to  other  cities  in  the  same  provinoe^  aiod 
first  tarried  in  the  neighbouriag  town  of  Lystra.  As  in  this 
place  there  was  no  synagogue,  and  searoely  any  Jews  dwelt  in 
it,  they  could  make  known  the  gospel  only  by  entering  into 
oonTecaation'  in  places  of  public  restort,  and  thus  leading  per-> 
sons  to  religious  subjects;  gradually  small  groups  were  tom»d^ 
which  wdre  increased  by  many,  who  were*  attracted  by  cnriQaityr 
or  interest  in  the  subject  of  conversation.  Paul  was  mi»  du»y 
thus  instructing  in  divine  truth  a  eon^pany  wh0  had  galiswed 
round  him,  when  a  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth,  and 
probably  was  used  to  sit  for  ahna  in  a  thoroughfare  of  the  oitjr, 
listened  to  him  with  great  attention.  The  divine  in  the  ap- 
pearance and  discourse  of  Paul  deeply  impressed  him,,  and 
caused  him  to  look  up  with  eonfidencQaaif  he  expected  a  cxun 
from  him.  When  Paul  noticed  this^  he  said  to  him  with  a 
loud  voice,  ^Stand  upright  on  thy  feet;"  and  he  stood  up 
and  walked.* 

^  Here,  as  at  Bamamms;  (and  other  fusfances  mighi  be  mentioned^ 
Judaiam  found  most  acceptance  with  finsales,  as  Ohrislianity  did  after* 
wards. 

'  In  other  timerit  was  eonaidtered  ws  belonging;  to  Flnygfa  or  Fialdia, 

*  A  frequent  practioe  of  modern  miaslonariea  in  Aaia* 

*  Only  hemXi  ibel  compelled  to  belierff  this  wlio  aeknowredges  the  ntm 
divine  powen  of  life,  which  thxough  Christ  bare  been  introduced  ta  th« 
human  race.    Bat  n^xyever  ir  not  eotsngled  hi  a  pw^'^ftyiffl^  view  of 
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This  Edght  attraoted  a  still  larger  crowd,  and  the  credulous 
people  now  esteemed  the  two  apostles  to  be  more  than  men, — 
gods,  who  had  come  down  in  human  form  to  confer  benefits  on 
men.  A  belief  of  this  kind,  deeply  seated  in  the  human  breast, 
and  proceeding  from  the  undeniable  feeling  of  the  connexion 
of  the  human  race  with  God,  was  spread  from  ancient  times 
among  the  heathen,*  and  at  that  period  was  much  increased 
by  the  existing  religious  ferment.  Now  in  this  city  Zeus  was 
worshipped  as  the  founder  of  cities,  as  the  originator,  guide, 
and  protector  of  civilization,'  as  the  founder  and  protector  of 
this  city  in  particular  (Zevc  iroXcevc*  iroXcovxoc)}  and  a  temple 
at  the  entrance  of  the  city  was  dedicated  to  him."  Accord- 
ingly the  people  imagined  that  their  tutelar  deily,  Zeus  him- 
self, had  come  down  to  them ;  and  as  Paul  was  foremost  in 
speaking,  and  possessed — as  we.  may  conclude  from  his 
Epistles,  and  his  speech  at  Athens — ^a  peculiarly  powerful 
address,  and  a  high  degree  of  popular  eloquence,  he  was  taken 
for  Hermes,  while  Barnabas  his  senior,  who  perhaps  had  some* 
thing  imposmg  in  his  appearance,  was  beheved  to  be  Zeus. 
The  people  mc&de  their  remarks  to  one  another  on  these 
strangers  in  the  old  Lycaonian  dialect,  so  that  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas were  not  aware  of  their  drift,  and  were  therefore  quite 
unprepared  for  the  result.  The  news  of  the  appearance  of 
these  supposed  divinities  quickly  reached  the  temple,  and  a 
priest  camQ  with  oxen^  which  were  generally  sacrificed  to 

nature,  whoever  acknowledges  the  power  of  Spirit  over  natare,  and  a 
hidden  dynamic  connexion  between  soul  and  body—to  such  a  person  it 
cannot  appear  wholly  incredible  that  the  immediate  impression  of  a 
divine  power  operating  on  the  whole  internal  being  of  man,  should  pro- 
duce resnltB  of  altogether  a  different  kind  from  remedies  taken  out  of 
the  stores  af  the  ordinary  powers  of  nature. 

^  The  Homeric  $w\  dttvourw  ioucSru  iXXo8«ro«0'i,  UarroTot  T€Ki$wr%s 
iwtargw^&<ri  iroX^of.     Od.  g,  485. 

'  As  Aristides  in  his  discourse  cIs  Ala  says,  that  as  Zeus  is  the 
Creator  and  Qiver  of  all  good  things,  he  is  to  be  worshipped  under 
manifold  titles  according  to  these  various  reUtions,  IldU^  tffa  aSrrhs  c{pc 
tt^oAa  Kol  imnS'wphtorra  6y6fuertu 

'  Libanius  Mp  r&y  Up&¥,  td,  Beiske,  vol.  iL  p.  1 58,  remarks  that  cities 
were  built  ia  the  immediate  vicinity  of  temples,  hence  frequently  the 
buildings  nearest  the  walls  were  ancient  temples ;  as  in  the  middle  ages,, 
the  site  of  towns  was  often  determined  by  that  of  the  churches  and  reli- 
l^ous  houses,  and  as  in  our  own  times,  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  settle* 
ments  are  formed  near  the  residence  of  the  missionaries,  which  gradually 
become  villages  and  towns. 
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Zeus,  and  with  garlands  to  adorn  them,  to  the  gates  of  the 
city ;'  whether  he  wished  to  sacrifice  to  Zeus  before  the  gate 
for  the  welfare  of  the  city ;  or  intended  to  bring  the  animals 
to  Paul's  residence,  and  there  to  perform  the  sacrifice ;  but 
before  he  had  entered  the  gates,  Paul  and  Barnabas  hastened 
thither,  full  of  consternation,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  the 
object  of  these  preparations.  They  rent  their  garments — a 
customary  sign  among  the  Jews  of  abhorrence  for  whatever 
outraged  the  religious  feelings — ^and  rushed  among  the  crowd. 
Paul  exclaimed, ''  What  do  ye  !  We  are  men  like  yourselves; 
we  are  come  hither  for  this  very  purpose,  that  you  may  turn 
from  these  who  are  no  godcf,  to  tJie  living  Crod,  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  the  universe,  who  hitherto  has  allowed  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  try  by  their  own  experience  how  &r  they  can 
attain  in  the  knowledge  of  religion  by  the  powera  of  their  own 
reason,  but  who  yet  has  not  left  himself  without  witnesses 
among  them,  by  granting  them  all  good  things  from  heaven, 
and  supplying  tiiem  with  those  gifts  of  nature  which  contri- 
bute to  the  preservation  of  life  and  to  their  general  well* 
being.*'* 

Even  by  such  an  appeal  it  was  difficult  to  turn  the  people 
from  their  purpose.  Yet  this  impression  on  the  senses,  so 
powerful  for  a  short  time,  soon  passed  away  from  men  who 
were  not  affected  internally  by  the  power  of  truth.  The 
Jews  from  Iconium  succeeded  in  instigating  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  against  Paul.  He  was  stoned  in  a  popular 
tumult,  and  dragged  out  of  the  city  for  dead.  But  while  the 
believers  from  the  city  were  standing  round  him  and  using 
means  for  his  restoration,  he  arose,  strengthened  by  the  power 
of  God ;  and  after  spending  only  the  remainder  of  that  day  at 
Lysti'a,  departed  with  Barnabas  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 

^  The  word  wkuvts,  Acts  xiv.  18,  as  no  other  term  is  added,  may  be 
most  naturally  understood  of  the  city  gates,  not  of  the  door  of  the  houso 
in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  staying ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  plural 
would  hardly  have  been  used.  The  i^eirffinffoLy  in  verse  14  can  prove 
nothing ;  for  it  might  easily  be  omitted  to  state  whether  they  heard  of 
what  had  happened  while  in  their  lodging,  and  now  hastened  to  the  gates, 
or  that  they  were  at  that  time  near  the  gates.  Perhaps  Luke  himself  had 
no  exact  information  on  these  points. 

'  The  sense  of  benefits  received  should  have  been  the  means  of  leading 
men  to  the  Giver.  From  a  perversion  of  this  sense  arose  systems  of 
natural  religion,  to  which  the  immediate  revelation  of  Ood  opposed  itself 
^-appealing  to  that  original  but  misunderstood  and  misdirected  sense. 

VOL^  1. .  i    ' 
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Derbe.  When  tiiej  had  proclaimed  the  gcegd  latere  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,*  thej  agaisi  yisited  thoae  towns  in  which 
they  had  propagated  the  &ith  on  this  jonmej,  and  which 
through  persecutions  thej  had  be^i  oUiged  to  leave  sooner 
than  3iey  wished  ;  tiiej  endeavotured  to  establish  the  &iith  at 
the  pew  converts,  and  regularly  orgardzed  the  dhnrohes. 
They  then  returned  by  thdr  former  route  to  Antioch. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

TBB  DITISIOH    BBTWBBH    VBSt  J|CiraiH  1S9    OBVTILI    GBMSnULKS  A.13>  UBi- 
SSTTLEMEKT. — lOB  INSBPSHDiSiri  BXVSLOPJfEin  OV  IBS  flXllXXUB  OHITBOiL. 

While  in  this  ijBanner  Christianity  spread  itself  from  Antioch, 
the  parent-church  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  that  great  revo- 
lution began,  which  has  continued  ever  since  to  work  its  way. 
a,mong.  the  nation^,  a  division  threatened  to  break  out  between 
the  two  parent-churches,  those  two  central  points  from  which 
the  kingdom  of^  God  began  to  extend  itself.  It  was  a  great 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  mankind.  The 
hidden  contrarieties  were  destined  to  come  forth  in  order  to 
be  overcome  by  the  power  of  Christianity  and  reconciled  with 
one  another.  The  question  wasf,  in  fact,  whether  the  gospel 
would  succeed  not  only  then,  but  through  all  future  ages. 

There  came  to  Antioch  many  strictly  pharisaical-minded 
Christians  from  Jerusalem,  who,  like  the  Eleazar  we  hare 
already  mentioned,  assured  the  Gentiles  that  they  oomld  not 
obtain  any  share  in  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  blessedness 
without  circumcision,  and  entered  into  a  controversy  with 
Paul  and  Barnabas  on  the  vitfws  they  held  on  this  subject. 
The  church  at  Antioch  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Jeru- 
salem for  the  settlement  of  this  dispute,  and  their  choioQ 
naturally  fell  on  Paid  and  Baniabas,  as  the  persons  who  had 


^  The  jr€plx»pos  evidently  means  only  the  placns  lying  in  the  J 
diate  yictnity  of  these  two  iowna,  oertaiDly  not  a  whole  pvoTinoe,  and 
least  of  all,  from  its  geographical  position,  the  province  ai  Oalatia. 
Hence  the  supposition  that  Paul  in  this  first  missionaiy  joaca^  ] 
the  gospel  to  the  QjUatians  is  proved  to  he  untenable. 
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bosn  wotA  ftctirve  i&  tne  propagatioii  of  uio  gospel  smoi^  nio 
Gentiles.  Faul  had,  beisides^  a  special  reason  which  wotdd 
haive  determined  him  to  tmdertake  the  joomej  without  any 
pabiie  commission.  It  appeared  now  the  fittest  time  for  ex- 
plainisg  himself  to  the  apostles  respecting  the  manner  in  whidi 
he  pnblifldied  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  in  order  to  bring 
into  distinct  recognition  their  nnity  of  spirit  amidst  their 
divendty  of  method — (as  the  latter  was  necessary  through  the 
diTersity  ortheir  spheres  of  action) — and  to  obviate  all  those 
contrarieties  by  which  the  oonscioosness  of  that  essential  nnity 
oonld  be  disturbed.  He  felt  assured  by  divine  illumination, 
that  an  explasation  on  this  subject  was  essential  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  diurdi.  Tlie  proposal  to  send  such  a  deputation 
to  Jerusalem  probably  originatiBd  with  himself.  He  went  up 
to  Jenualem^  in  the  year  50,  in  order  (as  he  himself  tells  us 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians),  partly  for  prtvafce  interview 
with  the  most  eminent  of  the  apostles ;  partly  to  render  an 
account  in  public  before  the  assemUed  church  of  his  conduct 
in  publidiing  the  gospel,  that  no  one  might  suppose  that  all 
his  labours  had  been  in  vain,  but  might  learn  that  he  preached 
Hie  same  gospel  as  themselves,  and  that  it  had  been  effective 
with  divine  power  among  the  Gentiles.  He  took  with  him  a 
converted  youth  of  Gentile  descent,  Titus,  (who  afbnwards 
became  his  chief  associate  in  preaching,)  in  order  to  exhibit  in 
his  pesson  a  living  example  of  the  power  of  tiie  gospd  among 
the  heathen. 

Before  a  public  consultation  was  held  at  Jerusalem,  there 
were  many  private  conferenoes. '  The  most  important  veaolt 
was,  that  after  I^ttul  had  given  a  full  accocmt  to  the  «,po6tieB,^ 

»  Ob  the  tappontion  that  Paul,  in  his  Bpistle  to  the  Oalatisiuiy 
reekona  fourteen  yean  from  his  conyenion,  and  that  this  took  place  in 
the  yeer  3S.  Aboat  six  yean  would  have  passed  since  Ms  return  from 
Jernssiem  to  Antioeh. 

*  We  have  already  remarked,  that  though  Pani,  fai  his  Epistle  to  the 
QaUtiims,  particularly  mentions  his  private  conferences  with  the  most . 
eminent  apostles,  yet  in  doing  so,  he  by  no  means  excludes  other  public 
diseussions.  Indeed,  it  is  self-eyldent,  that  Paul,  before  this  subject 
WM  discussed  in  so  laiige  an  assembly,  had  agreed  with  the  apostles  on 
the  principles  that  were  to  be  adopted.  Nor  would  he  in  an  asaemUy 
oanpesed  of  such  a  Tsriety  of  cfaaiactecs,  bring  fonmr±  ererythiag:. 
which  might  have  passed  in  more  private  communications. 

*■  fRie  mrdcr  in  which  the  three  apostles  am  mentioned,  is  not  unlm* 
portant   The  reading  according  to  which  James  stands  first,  is  withont 
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James,  Peter,  and  John,  of  his  method  of  publishing  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles  and  of  the  firuit  of  his  labours,  thej 
acknowledged  the  divine  origin  of  his  apostleship,  instead  of 
presiuning  to  dictate  to  him  as  his  superiors.  Thej  agreed 
that  he  should  continue  to  labour  independently  among  the 
heathen,  making  only  one  stipulation,  tLat,  as  heretofore,  the 
Gentile  churches  should  continue  to  relieve  the  temporal 
wants  of  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  private 
circles  also^  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  recounted  what  God 
had  effected  by  their  preaching  among  the  Gentiles,  their 
accounts  were  received  with  jojM  interest.  But  some  who 
had  passed  over  to  Christianity  from  the  Pharisaic  school, 
now  came  forward  and  declared  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Gentiles  should  receive  circumcision  along  with  the  gospel, 
and  that  they  could  acknowledge  them  as  Christian  brethren 
only  on  this  condition,  and  therefore  insisted  that  Titus 
should  be  circumcised.  But  Paul  strenuously  maintained 
against  them  the  equal  privil^es  of  the  Gentiles  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  that  by  &dth  in  the  Bedeemer  they  had 
entered  into  the  same  relation  towards  God  as  the  believing 
Jews :  for  this  reason,  he  would  not  give  way  to  them  in 
reference  to  Titus,  for  this  would  have  been  interpreted  by 
the  Pharisaic  Jei^rish  Christians  as  a  concession  of  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  they  contended.* 

As  these  objections  gave  rise  to  much  altercation,  it  was 

doubt  the  true  one ;  the  other  muat  have  been  derived  from  the  custom 
of  giving  Peter  the  primacy  among  the  apostles.  But  the  priority  is 
given  to  James,  because  he  was  most  esteemed  by  the  Jewish  Christians, 
who  were  strict  observers  of  .the  Mosaic  Law,  and  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  while  Peter,  by  his  intercourse  with  the  Gen- 
tiles and  Qentile  Christians,  was  in  some  degree  estranged  from  that 
party. 

'  The  reading  which  omits  ots  ov8^  in  Gal.  ii.  5,  would  suppose,  or 
the  contrary,  a  concession  of  Paul  in  this  case,  but  which,  under  the 
existiog  circumstances,  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  the  apostle.  This  peculiar  reading  of  the  old  Latin  church,  evidently - 
proceeded  in  part  from  the  difficulty  of  the  construction  for  the  Latin 
translation,  and  partly  from  the  perception  of  a  supposed  contradiction 
between  the  conduct  of  Paul  with  Titus,  and  his  conduct  with  Timothy, 
and  likewise  from  opposition  to  Marcion.  That  in  the  Greek  church, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  principle  of  the  ohcovofita  predominating 
in  it,  must  have  been  much  disposed  to  such  a  reading,  no  trace  of  it 
«an  be  found,  proves  how  very  much  the  authority  of  the  manuscripts  is 
against  it 
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thought  necessary  that  the  sabject  should  be  disciissed  in  a 
convention  of  the  whole  church;  but  this  was  afterwards 
changed  into  a  meeting  of  chosen  delegates.  ^  At  this  meeting, 
after  much  discussion,  Peter  rose  up,  to  appeal  to  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  experience.  They  well  knew,  he  said,  that 
God  had  long  before'  chosen  him,  to  bring  the  Gentiles  to 
faith  in  the  gospel ;  and  since  God  who  seeth  the  heart  had 
communicated  to  tJiem  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  same  manner 
as  to  the  believers  from  among  the  Jews,  he  had  by  this  act 
testified  that  in  his  eyes  they  were  no  longer  impure,  after  he 
had  purified  their  hearts  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer ;  tJiey  were 
now  as  pure  as  the  believing  Jews,  and  hence,  in  the  commu- 
nication of  spiritual  gifts,  God  had  made  no  difference  between 
thenu  How  then  could  they  venture  to  question  the  power 
and  grace  of  God,  as  if  he  could  not  without  the  law  admit 
the  Gentiles  to  a  participation  of  salvation  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  ]  Why  would  they  lay  a  yoke  on  believers,  which  neither 
they  nor  their  fathers  had  been  able  to  bear  ?  By  "  a  yoke  " 
Peter  certainly  did  not  mean  the  outward  olraervance  of 
ceremonies  simply  as  such,  for  he  himself  still  observed  them, 
and  did  not  wish  to  persuade  the  Jewish  Christians  to  re- 
nounce them.  But  he  meant  the  outward  observance  of  the 
law,  as  &r  as  it  proceeded  from  its  internal  dominion  over 
the  conscience,  so  as  to  make  justification  and  salvation 
dependent  upon  it ;  whence  arose  the  dread  of  putting  their 
salvation  in  jeopardy  by  the  slightest  deviation  from  it,  and 
that  tormenting  scrupulosity  which  invented  a  number  of 
limitations,  in  order,  by  such  self-imposed  restraint,  to  guard 
against  every  possible  transgression  of  the  law.  As  Peter 
understood  the  term  in  this  sense,  he  could  add,  "  But  we  also 
by  &ith  in  Jesus  as  our  Redeemer  have  been  freed  from  the 

*  The  whole  charch  was  far  too  nnmerous,  to  allow  of  all  its  members 
meeting  for  oonsaltation ;  bat  that  they  took  a  part  in  the  deliberations, 
appears  inferrible  from  the  words  abv  8X17  rp  iKKKifai^f,  Acts  xv.  22. 
The  epistle  to  the  Qeniile  Christians  was  written  in  the  name  not 
merely  of  the  elders  of  the  charch,  bat  of  all  the  Christian  brethren. 
Also  the  words  jtw  rh  irx^or,  Acts  xv.  12,  fovoar  this  interpretation. 

'  Peter's  words,  iip*  rifug&p  hqx"*^*  ^^re  of  some  value  for  a  chronolo- 
gical purpose,  since  they  evidently  show,  that  between  the  holding  of 
this  assembly  and  the  conversion  of  Cornelias,  to  say  the  least,  a  tole* 
rable  length  of  time  must  have  elapsed*     ' 
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means  of  juBtnfieatioxi ;  forwe,  as  well  as  thrOentiJee^  believe 
thttfc  we  shall  obtam  satratiera  throng  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.* 

These  words  of  Peter  made  a  deep  impressioii  on  many,  and 
a  g«3eral  silence  Mlowed.  After  a  while,  Barnabas,  who  had 
for  years  been  highly  esteemed  by  this  church,  rose,  and  thai 
Paul  In  addition  to  the  &et8  reported  by  Peter  whioh  testi- 
fied the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  among  the  Gentiles, 
they  mentioned  others  fi-om  their  own  experience,  axid  re- 
counted the  miraeles  by  which  God  had  aided  their  labonxs. 
When  liie  mdnds  of  the  assembly  were  thus  prepared,  James ' 
came  forward,  who,  on  aceotmt  of  his  strict  observance  of  the 
law,  WHS  he]d  in  the  grmtest  reverence  by  the  Jews,  and  in 
whose  words,  therefore,  the  greatest  confidence  would  be 
placed.  He  brought  their  deliberations  to  a  dose,  by  a  pro- 
posal which  corresponded  to  his  own  peculiar  moderatioii  and 
mildness,  and  was  adapted  to  compose  the  existing  differences. 
llef<»Ting  to  Peter^s  address,  he  said  that  this  apostle  had 
shown  how  God  had  already  received  the  Gentiles,  in  <»der  to 
Ibrm  a  people  dedicated  to  his  service.  And  this  agreed  with 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  who  had  fiu^told  that  in  the 
times  when  the  decayed  theocracy  was  to  be  gloriously  re- 
vived, the  worship  of  Jehovali  woidd  be  exteikled  also  taooog 
the  Gentiles.  Accordingly,  what  had  recently  occuned  among 
the  Gentiles  need  not  excite  their  astonishment.  God  who 
effected  all  this,  was  now  fiiMlling  his  eternal  counsel,  aa  he 
had  promised  by  his  prophets.  Since^  therefore^  by  this 
eternal  counsel  of  God,  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  incorporated 
into  his  kingdom  by  tiie  Messiah,  let  them  not  dare  to  do 
anything  which  might  obstruct  or  retard  the  progress  of  this 
work.  They  ought  not  to  lay  any  unnecessary  burdens  on 
the  converted  Gentilea  They  should  enjoin  nothing  more 
upon  them  than  abstinence  firom  meat  o^red  to  idok'  or  of 

^  The  question  whether  thii  was  the  ma  of  Alphnos,  or  another 
peiBOQ,  most  be  left  for  fainm  exsminafcion. 

*  What  remained  of  the  flesh  of  animals  need  m  ncrifoe,  hm  partly 
med  by  those  who  presented  the  sacrifiee  at  their  own  meals^  (especiallj  ' 
if  they  were  fiBstire  in  honour  of  the  gods,)  and  pertly  disposed  c€  in  the 
market.    The  eating  ef  what  were  called  orig  vr^  was  regarded  by  the 
Jews  with  the  greatest  detesUtiea.    JNtit  iwA.  di.  ILL  ^  1. 
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amlniils  strangled,  from  blood  asid  from  tmchastity.  ^  But  flis 
to  belieTers  from  among  the  Jewd,  no  such  special  mjunctiois 
yrere  needed  for  tiiem.  They  already  knew  what  they  were 
to  practise  as  Jews ;  for  in  every  city  where  Jews  resided,  the 
law  of  Moses  was  read  on  the  Sabbath-days  in  the  synar 
gogaes,  ActsxY.  21.  >  The  concluding  words  were  adapted 
to  pacify  the  Jews  on  account  of  freedom  from  the  Mosaic 
law  allowed  to  the  Gentile  ChriBtiaQ& 

The  resolutions  passed  on  this  occasion  had  for  their  object, 
to  reduce  by  mutual  approximation  the  opposition  existing 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  The  observance 
of  these  ordinances  by  the  latter,  would  tend  to  lessen,  and  by 
degrees  to  destroy,  the  aversion  with  which  native  Jews  were 
wont  to  regard  as  impure,  men  who  had  been  brought  up  as 
idolaters ;  it  mi^t  assist  us  in  forming  correct  notions  of 

^  Moat  of  these  poiata  belonged  to  the  seven  precepts,  to  the  obser- 
vance of  which  men  were  bound  before  the  giving  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  Qod  gave  to  the  sons  of  Noaii,  and  to  the  observance  of  which 

-  the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  boand  themselves.  Vid.  BtaUorf,  Lexicon 
^aimtu^ieum  et  RaJbibinicum^  snb  voce  '>a 

'  It  appean  ta  me  entirely  impossible,  so  to  understand  the  words  m 

-  Acts  XV.  21  (as  they  have  been  understood  by  the  latest  expositors, 
Heyer  and  Olshausen),  as  containing  a  reason  for  what  had  been  said 
before.  This  assembly  required  no  reason  why  they  should  impose  to 
tnuchf  but  only  why  they  should  impose  7U>  more  on  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians. Also  from  the  form  of  the  clauses  in  v.  19  and  20.  if  suoh  a 
reference  existed,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  reason  of  this  kind,  name^ 
for  the  /li^^ira^cKoxXety-  These  words,  too,  taken  in  their  obvious  sense, 
cannot  contain  the  positive  reason  for  the  issuing  of  these  injunctions , 

-  &r  that  Moses  was  read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath-day,  should 
i»ther  seive  as  a  foundation  of  a  requirement  for  the  observance  of  the 
whole  law.  But  in  verse  21,  the  emphasis  in  on  the  word  Ma»<r^s,  and  in 
that  is  concealed  an  antitheses  to  that  which  is  given  as  the  standing- 
point  for  the  converts  from  heathenism.  But  as  to  what  concerns  the 
Jews,  those  who  wiah  to  observe  the  law,  we  need  to  say  nothing  new  to 
<A«m,  for  they  can  bear  every  Sabbath  in  the  synagogue  what  Mo9ea 
requires  of  them.  It  cannot  be  our  intention,  while  we  prescribe  no 
more  ihcm  this  to  the  converts  from  heathenism,  to  diminish  the  reve- 
rence of  the  Jews  for  the  Mosaic  law.  Chrysost^m  adopts  very  nearly 
this  interpretation,  by  following  the  natural  connexion  of  the  passage. 
Horn.  S3,  §  2  :  koH  Xva  /I'fi  rts  iydvrtvtyicrf^  Start  ft^  'lavSaoiS  rii  w'h, 
ifriirriWofttv ;  iitffyorf^  \^<Mf :  and  he  explains  the  words  v.  21,  toSt* 
#<rTt  Mwo^s  adroif  SioAeyerai  iruycx^'-  ^^  gives  me  pleasure  to  agree 
with  l)r.  Sefaneckenbuiig^r  in  my  view  of  this  passage ;  see  his  excelie&t 
lemarkfl^  ia  his  work  before  quoted,  on  the  Acts,  p.  23.  > 
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their  feelings  to  compare  (though  the  cases  are  not  exaetLj 
parallel)  the  relation  of  the  offspring  of  a  nation  where  Chris- 
tianity has  long  been  establiidied  to  the  newly  converted 
Chnstiaus  from  modem  heathenism.  But  if  the  believing 
Jews  could  not  bring  themselves  to  overcome  their  prejudices 
against  the  believing  Gentiles  as  uncircumtsised,  it  would  be  so 
much  more  difficult  to  bring  such  persons  closer  to  them,  if 
they  did  not  at  all  observe  what  was  required  of  the  usual 
Proselytes,  and  renounce  what  from  the  Jewish  standing-px)int 
appeared  closely  connected  with  idolatzy,  and  the  impure  life 
of  idolaters.  And  as  these  ordinances  would  serve  on  tlie 
one  hand  to  bring  Gentile  Christians  nearer  to  Jewish  Chris- 
tians ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  they  might  contribute  to  with-* 
draw  the  former  more  from  the  usual  heathenish  mode  ot 
living,  and  guard  them  against  the  pollution  of  heathenisk 
intercourse  and  indulgences.  The  experience  of  the  next 
century  teaches  us,  how  even  the  misunderstanding,  which 
made  out  of  these  ordinances  a  positive  law  applicable  to  all 
ages  of  the  Chiurch,*  might  in  this  direction  work  for  good. 
Viewing  the  transaction  in  this  light,  it  is  indeed  surprising 
that  to  ordinances  merely  disciplinary,  and  intended  for  only 
one  particular  period,  and  for  persons  under  certain  peculiar 
relations,  the  command  against  imchastity  binding  in  all  ages^ 

*  In  the  first  ages.  Christians  were  distinguished  by  not  venturing  io 
eat  any  of  the  things  forbidden  in  this  injunction.  But  when  the  early 
nndiscriminating  opposition  against  heathenism  had  ceased,  a  more 
correct  view  was  taken,  which  Augustine  has  beautifully  developed. 
"(Apostoli)  eligisse  mihi  videntur  pro  tempore  rem  facilem  et  nequa* 
quam  obsenrantibus  onerosam,  in  qua  cum  Israiflitis  etHnn  gentis  prop* 
ter  angularem  ilium  lapidem  duos  in  se  condentem  aliquid  communiter 
observarent.  Transacto  vero  illo  tempore,  quo  ill!  duo  parietes,  unus'de 
eircumcisione,  alter  de  pmputio  venientes,  quamvis  in  angulari  lapide 
concordarent,  tamen  suis  quibusdam  proprietatibus  distinctius  emine- 
bant,  ac  ubi  ecclesia  gentium  talis  efifecta  est,  ut  in  ea  nullus  IsraiSlita 
camalis  appareat,  quia  jam  hoc  Christianus  observat,  ut  turdas  vel 
minutiores  aviculas  non  adtingat,  nisi  quarum  sanguis  effusus  est,  aat 
leporem  non  edat,  si  manu  a  cervice  percussus  nullo  cruento  vulneie 
occisus  estl  Et  qui  forte  pauci  tangere  ista  formidant  a  ceteris  irri- 
denbur,  ita  omnium  animos  in  hac  re  tenuit  sententia  veritatis."  Matt 
zv.  11.  Augustin.  c  Fauatum  Manick,  lib.  zxxii.  c.  13.  The  op- 
posite view,  it  is  true,  was  maintained  in  the  Greek  Church,  in  whiah 
the  Injunction  of  abstinence  from  blood  and  fh>m  animals  strangled  ««» 
confirmed  by  the  Second  Tmllanian  Cooncil,  in  the  year  692. 
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and  relating  to  an  objectively  moral  point,  should  be  annexed. 
But  the  connexion  in  which  this  prohibition  appears,  furnishes 
the  best  explanation  of  the  cause  and  design  of  its  introduc- 
tion. Uopt^ela  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  other  points, 
on  account  of 'the  close  connexion  in  which  it  appeared  to  the 
Jews  to  stand  with  idolatry ;  for  in  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  they  were  accustomed  to  see  idolatry  and  un- 
chastity  everywhere  placed  together ;  excesses  of  this  class 
were  really  connected  with  many  parts  of  idolatry ;  and  the 
strict  idea  of  chastity  in  a  comprehensive  sense  formed  the 
standing-point  of  natural  religion.  It  is  introduced  here 
not  as  a  special  moral  precept  of  Christianity ;  in  that  case,  it 
would  not  have  been  so  insulated  as  a  positive  command,  but 
would  rather  have  been  deduced  from  its  connexion  with  the 
whole  of  the  Christian  £uth  and  life  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Apostolic  Epistles.  Here  it  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  opposition  to  every  thing  which  appeared  con- 
nected with  idolatry,  and  this  opposition  was  now  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Christian  Church. 

Although  these  injunctions  had  a  precise  object,  and 
doubtless  attained  it  in  some  measure,  yet  we  cannot  conclude 
with  certainty,  that  James  had  a  clear  perception  of  it  in  all 
its  extent^  when  he  proposed  this  middle  way.  As  the  persons 
who  composed  this  assembly  acted  not  merely  according  to 
the  suggestions  of  human  prudence,  but  chiefly  as  the  organs 
of  a  higher  spirit  that  animated  them,  of  a  higher  wisdom  that 
guided  them,  it  would  follow,  that  their  injunctions  served  for 
certain  ends  in  the  guidance  of  the  church,  which  were  not 
perfectly  clear  to  their  own  apprehension.  Even  James  him- 
self does  not  develop  the  motives  which  determined  him  to 
propose  such  a  measure.  In  this  assembly  there  was  no  oc- 
casion, as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  mention  the  principles, 
but  merely  to  develop  the  reason,  why  no  more  than  this,  and 
not  the  whole  law,  should  be  imposed  on  Christians ;  and  this 
reason  accordingly,  he  deduced  from  what  he  and  the  other 
apostles  recognised  as  the  central  point  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Possibly  James,  without  any  distinct  views  and  aims,  only 
believed  that  something  must  be  done  for  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, (who  were  to  be  acknowledged  as  members  of  God's 
kingdom,  with  equal  privileges,  in  virtue  of  their  fidth  in 
Jehovah  and  the  Messiidi,)  to  bring  them  nearer,  as  it  r^rded 
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their  outwsrd  mode  of  life,  like  the  P^roeeljrtaB  of  the  (kte»> 
to  JudaisoL  and  the  Jews.' 

But  although  itwaflnotneoenaijiiithiapBblieaaBemblyyto 
derelop  in  a  poaitive  maainer  the  motiyes  for  framing  theae 
injunctions^  we  are  certainly  not  to  assume,  that  the  apostles 
left  the  deciaion  of  the  principles  on  wkdch  they  meant  to  act 
towards  Gentile  Christians,  to  the  deliberations  of  this  meet- 
ing ;  but  as  we  have  before  remarked,  most  probably  brought 
forward  only  what  seemed  to  them  in  their  private  conferenee 
best  adapted  for  their  object;  in  that  consultation  it  was 
necessary  to  discuss  the  motives  for  these  injunctions,  and  the 
objects  which  it  was  proposed  to  attain  by  them ;  for  in  relar 
tion  to  what  Paul  deEored — that  to  those  among  the  Gentiles, 
who  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  nothing  further  should 
be  prescribed — a  conciliatory  measure  of  this  kind  must  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  stotanent  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded.  And  as  we  must  acknowledge  in  James  the 
power  of  the  Christian  spirit,  that  he  subordinated  to  the  in- 
terests of  Christianity  his  attachment  to  Judaiam  and  the 
forms  of  the  ancient  theocracy ;  so  in  Paul^  who  was  so  ssealous 
for  the  independence  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Gentile 
churches,  we  must  recognise  a  zeal  tempered  by  Christian 

^  I  mean  only  analogomi  rogaUtien* ;  for  had  there  been  simply  a 
transference  of  such  as  were  enjoined  to  the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  it 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  require  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  among 
whom  many  Proselytes  of  the  GHate  might  be  found,  that  they  shoaM 
submit  to  ill  the  regolatioui  whidi  had  hitherto  been  observed  by  per- 
sons of  that  class. 

*  Lather,  who  was  far  from  the  restricted,  unnatural  notion  of  inspira- 
tion, and  the  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter,  maintained  by  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  17th  century,  says,  in  reference  to  this  proposal  of  James 
(vol.  ui.  p.  1042  of  Walch's  edition),  "that  the  Holy  Spirit  allowed  8L 
James  to  make  a  fttlae  step."  But  even  if  James  had  not  before  him  the 
higher  object  for  the  guidance  of  the  church,  this  ought  not  to  be  called 
a  false  step,  in  relation  to  the  peculiar  standing-point  which  he  took  in 
the  historical  development  of  primitive  Christianity ;  for  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  of  the  church  to  occupy  the  intermediate  standing- 
point  which  was  to  connect  the  Old  Testament  with  the  independent 
development  of  the  New,  and  from  which  he  presented  the  new  spirit  of 
the  gospel  in  the  form  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  becomes  us,  when  we 
are  considering  the  joint  labours  of  the  apostles,  to  observe  attentively 
tiie  whole  scheme  of  organic  historical  development,  in  which  each 
member  takes  his  appropriate  ftta4ioD»  and  all  ase  designed  to  be  earn- 
plementa  ta  oae  anolher,  ^• 
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nuaed  %•  <nrc4im«t«noe&  ^ 

Tho  SMOtbitioiis  adopted  on  this  oecanon  iwre  now  eonk- 
uxinieaitod  to  the  Gentilft  churches  in  Syria  and  C^licia,'  in 
an  episUe  dzuwn  up  in  the  name  of  the  aaaemU j ;  and  two 
persons  of  good  repute  in  the  church,  perhaps  membas  of 
the  P^resbytery  at  Jerusalem^  Bamabas  and  Silas  (Silvanus), 
were  chosen  as  beaivess  of  it,  who  were  to  accompany  Paiu 
and  BamaboS)  and  oountonvork  the  intrigues  of  their  Judaking 
opponeirts.  We  will  here  iosert  this  ^rt  epistle,  probably 
dictated  by  James  himself  and  the  earliest  public  document 
ci  the  Christian  chnrdi  known  to  us."  Itis  as  fcxliows :  '^  The 
ApostLes  and  Elders,  and  Brethren^*  send  greeting  to  the 
brethron  niuch  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch,  and  Syria^.  and 

^  Lniher  beaatiftilly  remarks,  i&  the  paange  abore  quoted,  **  There- 
fore they  agree  that  James  should  prescribe,  and  since  their  conseieaeei 
are  left  free  and  unfettered,  that  they  think  is  enough  for  them ;  thegr 
were  not  so  envioos  as  to  wish  to  qoarrel  about  a  littls  thing,  pronded 
it  could  be  done  without  damage.** 

*  The  ii^umctions  were  designed,  it  is  true,  for  all  Gentile  Christisa% 
bat  the  Epistle  was  addressed  <niiy  to  the  churehes  speciied  la  it,  beoaoae 
in  these  the  dispute  had  first  of  all  arisen,  and  becanse  they  must  hsrve 
.been  sespecte^  as  paient  churches  among  the  QentilAv  with  which  the 
later  formed  Asiatic  churches  would  connect  themselves.  Hence  also 
Paul,  in  GaL  i  21,  as  a  general  description  of  the  sphere  of  his  laboQi% 
mentions  only  the  icXi/Awra  t^5  SvyHOs  koI  rris  KiXoefas. 

'  The  style  of  thifr  document  (marked  by  simplicity  and  eztrsiae 
brevity)  testifies  its  originality.  Had  the  author  of  the  Acts  set  him- 
self to  compose  such  an  epiatik,  and  attempted  to  assume  the  sitoatioa 
of  the  writer,  it  would  have  been  a  veiy  difibrent  composition.  And 
hence  we  may  draw  a  conduaion  lelative  to  the  discoazses  given  in  the 
Acts. 

^  According  to  the  veading  adopted  by  Lachmaan,  it  would  be, 
"  The  Apostles  and  Presbytecs,  Chriatisn  brethren,"  they  wrote  as  1»a- 
ihren  to  brethren.  This  reading  is  strongly  supportiNL  We  caa 
hardly  deduce  its  origin  fr«m  hierajrchieal  influeaoes,  which  would  h«ne 
excluded  the  church  from  such  consultations  and  decisions ;  its  antio- 
quity  is  too  gmat^  for  we  find  it  in  Irensras,  UL  12,14.  It  is  alsa  equaUj 
against  the  hierarchical  spirit  for  the  apostlev  and  presbyters  to  write 
to  the  bretfaien  as  brethren.  And  it  may  be  easily  explained,  how 
it  happened  that  since,  from  the  introductory  words  of  Luke,  they 
expected  an  epistle  from  the  whole  church,  it  seemed  necessary  to  dia- 
tingniish  the  brethren  from  the  apostleaand  presbyteza,  and  hmiee  pra- 
bably  the  words  ko^  oi  were  inserted*  Tet  siac%  in  Acts  xv.  22, 
the  whole  ehufch  is  mentioned  in  coanexiea  with  the.  apostles  and 
psssbyters,  we  might  expect  in  the  epistle  itself  adastiact  refeoeaoe  to 
.the  ehttzah.;,  the  4i  ^p  also  of  fono  24  (for  these  anoaymoua  eoia- 
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Cilioia.^  Forasmuch  as  we  have  heard,  that  certain  which 
went  out  from  us,  have  troubled  you  with  words,  saying  ye 
must  be  circumcised,  and  keep  the  law,  to  whom  we  gave  no 
such  commandment :  it  seemed  good  unto  us  being  assembled 
together,'  to  send  chosen  men  unto  you,  with  our  beloved  Bar- 
l  nabas  and  Paul, — men  that  have  hazarded  their  Uves  for  the 
name  of  our  Loid  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  therefore  sent  Judas 
and  Silas,  who  shall  also  tell  you  the  same  things  by  mouth.' 
For  it  seemed  good  to  us,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit)*  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary 
things — ^that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from 
blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  unchastity ;  from 

pltiners  could  hardly  belong  to  the  preBbyten  of  the  church)  appears  to 
aasume  this.  The  first  kcU  ol,  verse  24,  must  have  occasioned  the 
omission  of  the  second. 

^  The  xafpcty  here  wants  the  fv  Kvpi^,  which  is  so  common  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles;  but  it  deserves  notice  that,  as  a  salutation  only,  this 
Xtdp^uf  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  James. 

^  The  words  ywofi(vots  6fioBvna6hy,  I  do  not  understand  with  Meyer, 
<*  being  unanimous,"  but,  "  when  we  were  met  together ; "  as  6fjM0vfUh 
Zly  often  denotes  in  the  Acts,  not,  **  of  one  mind,"  but,  **  together/'  aa 

,    In  V.  46.    We  may  see  from  the  Alexandrian  version,  and  Josephus 

.    (Antiq.  xiz.  9, 1 1),  how  the  change  of  meaning  has  been  formed. 

[  '  The  explanation  of  this  passage.  Acts  xv.  27,  is  in  every  way  dif> 
ficult.  If  we  refer  rh  abrh  to  what  goes  before,  the  sense  will  be,— they 
will  announce  to  you  the  same  things  that  Barnabas  and  Paul  have 
announced  to  you.  So  I  understood  the  words  in  the  first  edition  of  thia 
work.  The  words  Ziit  \^ov  are  not  exactly  against  this  interpretation : 
for  though  these  words  contained  the  reference  to  what  foUowed  in 
writing,  they  might  be  thus  connected  with  them ;  namely,  as  we  now 
in  writing  also  express  the  same  principles.  But  since  mention  is  not 
made  before  of  the  preaching  of  Barnabas  and  Paul,  and  we  mast  there- 
fore supply  something  not  before  indicated,  and  since  the  words  SiJt 
X^ov  contain  a  reference  to  what  follows,  and  therefore  not  Kafrctryy4?i\€af, 
but  ieirayy4\\€af  is  here  used,  I  now  prefer  the  other  interpretation,  al* 
though  in  this  case  likewise,  it  is  difficult  to  supply  what  is  necessary. 
In  Irenseus  we  find  a  reading  which  presents  the  sense  required  by  the 
eonnexion  in  a  way  that  removes  all  difficulties,  but  must  be  considered 
as  an  exposition ;  r^y  yv^fntiv  iin&y,  instead  of  t&  abrh^  annuntiantes 
nostram  sententiam.    Iren.  iiL  1 2, 14. 

*  In  the  explanation  also  of  Acts  xv.  28, 1  depart,  and  inth  greater 
confidence,  from  my  former  view.  Agreeably  to  the  manner  in  which 
9oKw  is  every  where  placed  with  the  dative  of  the  person  as  the  sulyect^  I 
cannot  help  so  understanding  it  with  the  words  r^  ayi^  iryc^/tcrri,  espe- 
cially since  if  it  meant,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the  New  Testa* 
ment  idiom,  we  should  expect  li^  to  bie  prefixed.  It  is  therefore  stated  first, 
H  has  so  pleased  the  Holv  Spirit— then,  we  as  his  organs  have  resolved. 

^  Although  the  affair  waa  determined  aocordinff  to  both^  it waa  hnportanl 
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which  if  ye  keep  yourselves,^  ye  shall  do  irelL  Fare  ye 
well" 

We  may  conclude  from  this  epistle,  that  those  who  had 
raised  the  controvercfy  in  the  Antiochian  church,  had  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  the  apostles  and  presbytery.  Perhaps 
they  represented  themselves  as  delegates  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem, — as  this  was '  afterwards  made  of  importance  by 
the  adversaries  of  Paul — ^but  they  were  not  acknowledged  as 
such.  We  see  how  important  it  was  for  the  apostles  to 
accredit  Paid  and  Barnabas  as  fiiithful  preachers  of  "die  gospel, 
and  to  give  a  public  testimony  to  their  agreement  in  spirit ; 
with  them.  Yet  we  cannot  help  remarking  the  brevity  of  the 
epistle —the  want  of  a  pouring  forth  of  the  heart  towards  the' 
new  Christians  of  an  entirely  di£ferent  race— the  absence  ot 
the  development  of  the  views  on  which  the  resolutions  passed 
were  founded.  The  epistle  was  without  doubt  dictated  in 
baste,  and  must  be  taken  only  for  an  officifd  document,  as  the 
credentials  of  an  oral  communication.  But  they  depended 
more  on  the  living  word,  than  on  written  characters.  Hence, 
while  the  written  communication  was  so  brie(  they  sent  living 
organs  to  Antioch,  who  would  explain  every  thing  more  fully 
according  to  the  sense  of  this  meeting. 

Thus  Paul  and  Barnabas,  having  happily  attained  their 
object  at  Jerusalem,  returned  to  the  Gentile  Christians  at 
Antioch  with  these  pledges  of  Christian  fellowship,  and 
accompanied  by  the  two  delegates.  Barnabas  took  dso  his 
nephew  Mark  with  him  from  Jerusalem,  to  be  an  assistant  in 
the  conmion  work.  He  had  formerly  accompanied  them  on 
their  first  missionary  travels  in  Asia,  but  had  not  remained 
faithful  to  lis  vocation  ;  giving  way  to  his  feelings  of  attach- 
ment for  his  native  country,  he  had  left  them  when  they 
entered  Pamphjlia.  At  Jerusalem,  Barnabas  met  with  him 
again,  and  perhaps  by  his  remonstrances,  brought  him  to  ' 
a  sense  of  his  former  misconduct,  so  that  he  once  more  joined 
them. 

This  decision  of  the  Apostolic  Assembly  at  Jerusalem, 

to  mention  first,  that  this  resolution  vaa  not  formed  according  to  human 
caprice,  but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  so  willed  it.  I  translate  in  the  text^ 
not  verbally,  but  according  to  the  sense. 

*  The  expression  in  Acts  xv.  29,  i^  Sv  Ziaryipovvres  iamoh^,  is  remark- 
ably similar  to  that  in  James  i.  27,  &(nn\oy  iamhv  rripeiu  &irb  tow  , 
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fiamn  aa  important  en|  m  Hie  iHstoxyof  fheapostoEc  chtirdb. 
The  first  controversy  which  appeared  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tiamty  was  Ums  p«blidy  expressed  and  presented  wiliiout 
daguiae ;  but  it  iras  at  tiie  same  time  manifested,  that,  by 
this  eontroT^ray,  the  Hnitjr  of  Hie  chiurch  was  not  to  be 
dBBtroyed.  Although  so  great  and  striking  a  difference  of  an 
ontwani  kind  existed  in  ihe  development  of  the  diurdi  among 
the  Jews  and  of  that  among  Hie  Gentiles,  stSl  the  essential 
usiiy  of  the  d&urch,  as  grounded  <m  real  oommnnion  of  in- 
teratal  fiuth  aofd  life,  oontmiied  undisturbed  thereby,  and  thus 
it  was  manifest  that  the  unity  was  independent  of  soch  out- 
Mszd  differences  :  it  became  hencefbrtJi  a  settled  point,  that 
thon^  one  paity  observed  and  the  oHxer  party  ne^cted  cer- 
tam  outward  usages,  yet  both,  in  virtue  of  their  common  &ith 
iA  Jesos  as  the  li^eemer,  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
certain  mark  of  their  participating  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Tlie  controversy  was  not  confined  to  these  outward  <£f[^:ences; 
bnt,  as  we  mi^t  conclude  fix>m  the  peculiar  nature  of  the ' 
modes  of  thinking  among  the  Jews,  which  minted  itself  with 
their  conceptions  of  Christianity,  it  involved  several  doctrinal 
difEerences.  The  latter,  however,  were  not  brought  under  dis- 
cussion ;  those  points  only  were  touched  which  were  most 
palpable,  and  appeared  the  most  important  irom  the  Jewish 
standing-point  of  legal  observances.  While  they  firmly  held  ' 
one  ground  of  faith, — ^feith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  a 
consdonsnesB  of  fellowship  in  the  one  spirit  proceeding  from 
him, — they  either  lost  sight  altogether  <^  these  difr<»«nces,  or 
viewed  them  as  veiy  subordinate,  in  relation  to  the  points  of 
agieemMit,  the  foundation  of  the  all-comprdiending  kingdom 
of  God.  At  a  later  period  these  differenoes  brdlce  out  with 
greater  violence,  when  they  were  not  ovwpowaed  by  the 
enei^  of  a  Christian  spirit  progressively  developed,  and  in- 
sinuating itself  more  deeply  into  the  prevalent  modes  of 
thinking.  Evoi  by  tliis  wise  settlement  of  the  question,  so 
serious  a  breach  could  not  be  repaired,  where  the  operation  of  - 
that  Spbit  was  wanting  from  whom  this  settlement  proceeded. 
Aa  thoiie  who  wero  addicted  to  Pharisaism  ware,  from  the  fiiaity 
aoenstomed  to  esteem  a  CSiristianity  amalgamated  with  com- 
plete Judaism,  as  alone  genuine  and  pei^fect^  and  rendering 
men  capaUe  of  enjoyii^  all  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom  <2 
God^  it  was  hardly  possible  that  these  decisions  could  prodaoe 
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an  eniife  re^Foiutioii  la  Hidr  mode  of  tiiiirkiiig;  ^etiber  it 
wasr  tbttt  they  looked  upon  the  dednoiu  of  the  asaemblj  at 
Jerusalem  as  not  permanent,  or  that  they  expiainad  them, 
according  to  their  own  views  and  interests,  as  if  indeed,  though 
they  had  not  commanded  the  observance  of  the  law  to  Gentile 
Christians,  they  were  designed  to  intimate  that  it  would  be  to 
their  advantage,  if  voluntarily,  and  out  of  love  to  Jehovah, 
they  observed  the  whole  law.  And  as  they  had  not  hesitated, 
before  that  assembly  was  called  at  Jerusalem,  to  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  the  apostles^  although  they  were  by  no  means 
authorized  to  do  so,  they  again  attempted  to  make  use  of  this 
expedient,  of  which  th^  oould  more  readily  avail  themselves 
on  account  of  the  great  distance  of  most  of  the  Gentile 
diurches  from  J^-usalem.^ 

Thaa  we  have  here  the  first  example  of  an  aceomxaodatioii 
of  differences  which  arose  in  the  development  of  the  churchy 
an  attempt  to  ef^t  a  union  of  two  oontending  parties  ;  and 
we  here  see  what  has  been  often  repeated,  that  union  can  only 
be  attained  where  it  proceeds  from  an  internal  unity  of  Chris-, 
tian  consciousness;  but  where  the  reconciliation  is  only 
external,  the  deeplynseated  dilferenoes,  though  for  a  brief 
period  repressed,  will  soon  break  out  alresh.  But  what  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  we  here  bdioldthe  seal  of  true  Catho- 
licism publidy  exhibited  by  the  apostles,  and  the  genuine 
apostolic  church.  The  existence  of  the  genuine  catholic 
churdi,  which  so  deeply^seated  a  divioon  threatened  to 
destroy,  was  thereby  seaned. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  point  of  time  in  which  the  GentiJe 
church  assumed  a  peculiar  and  independent  form  ;  but  before 

^  The  ActB  t>f  the  Apostlea  might  lead  izs  to  suppose,  if  we  could  not 
compare  its  statements  with  the  Pauline  Epistles,  that  the  division 
between  the  Jewish  and  Qentile  Christians  had  heea  completely  healed 
hj  the  decision  of  the  apostoUe  aBsembly ;  but  we  luiow^  that  the  reac- 
tion of  the  Jttdalzing  party  against  the  freedom  of  the  Qentile  Christian 
chnrch,  very  soon  broke  out  a&esh,  and  Uiat  Paul  had  constantly  to 
comhat  with  it.  In  this  silence  of  the  Acts,  I  cannot  find  the  slig^iest 
trace  of  an  apologetical  tendencjfor  Paul  against  the  Judaioen ;  in  that 
case,  I  should  nsSier  have  expected  the  Au&or  wonld  h»r«  mentioned 
tbeseauhaequent  disturhaaeea,  and  have  opposed  to  them  these  decisions. 
I^or  can  I  think  an  intentional  silence  probahle  in  relation  to  the  eventa 
of  a  period  so  de^ly  agitated  by  religious  concerns.  The  Acts  generally 
says  nothing  of  the  inward  development  of  the  Christian  ebnrch ;  haam 
it  is  ttlent^m  «»mttiy  titber  things  which  m  woaH^Uidly  kttNr. 
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we  trace  its  fbrther  spread  and  development  in  connexion  with 
the  labours  of  ^aul,  let  us  first  glance  at  the  constitution  of 
the  church  in  this  new  form  of  Christian  fellowship. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TUB  CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    CBTmOH,  AND  THE  X00LBSIA8TI0AL  USAGES  OF 
THB  aXNTIUB  0HBI8TIAN9. 

The  forms  under  which  the  constitution  of  the  Christian 
oommunity  at  first  developed  itself,  were,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  most  nearly  resembling  those  which  already  existed 
in  the  Jewish  church.  But  these  forms,  after  their  adoption 
by  Jewish  Christians,  would  not  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Gentile  churches,  if  they  had  not  so  closely  corresponded 
to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  community  as  to  fiunish  it 
with  a  model  for  its  oi^nization.  This  peculiar  nature  of 
the  Christian  community  distinguished  the  Christian  church 
from  all  other  religious  associations,  and  after  Christianity  had 
burst  the  fetters  of  Judaism,  showed  itself  among  the  free  and 
8elf-subsistent  churches  of  the  Gentile  Christians.  Since 
Christ  satisfied  once  for  all  that  religious  want,  from  the  sense 
of  which  a  priesthood  has  every  where  originated, — since  he 
satisfied  the  sense  of  the  need  of  mediation  and  reconciliation, 
so  deeply  seated  in  the  consciousness  of  the  separation  from 
God  by  sin,  there  was  no  longer  room  or  necessity  for  any 
other  mediation.  If,  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ideas  of  a  priesthood,  a  priestly  cultus  and  sacrifices  are 
applied  to  the  new  economy,  it  is  only  with  the  design  of 
showing,  that,  since  Christ  has  for  ever  accomplished  that 
which  the  priesthood  and  sacrifices  in  the  Old  Testament  pre- 
figured,— all  who  now  appropriate  by  faith  wliat  he  eftected 
for  mankind,  stand  in  the  same  relation  with  one  another  to 
God,  without  needing  any  other  mediation, — that  they  are  all 
by  communion  with  Christ  dedicated  and  consecrated  to  God, 
and .  are  called  to  present  their  whole  lives  to  God  as  an 
acceptable,  spiritual  thank-offering,  and  thus  their  whole  con- 
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secrated  actiyity  is  a  true  spiritual,  priestly  cultus,  Christiaiis 
forming  a  divine  kingdom  of  priests.  Bom.  zii.  1 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
This  idea  of  the  general  priesthood  of  all  Christians,  proceed- 
ing from  the  consciousness  of  redemption,  and  grounded  alone 
in  that,  is  partly  stated  and  developed  in  express  terms,  and 
partly  presupposed  in  the  epithets,  images,  aud  comparisons, 
applied  to  the  Christian  life. 

As  all  believers  were  conscious  of  an  equal  relation  to 
'  Christ  as  their  Redeemer,  and  of  a  common  participation  of 
communion  with  God  obtained  through  him  ;  so  onHhis  con- 
sciousness, an  equal  relation  of  believers  to  one  another  was 
grounded,  which  utterly  precluded  any  relation  like  that  found 
in  other  forms  of  religion,  subsisting  between  a  priestly  caste 
and  a  people  of  whom  they  were  the  mediators  and  spiritual 
guides.     TTie  apostles  themselves  were  very  fer  from  placing 
tiiemselves  in  a  relation  to  believers  which  bore  any  resemblance 
to  a  mediating  priesthood ;  in  this  respect  they  always  placed 
themselves  on  a  footing  of  equality.     If  Paul  assured  the 
church  of  his  intercessory  prayers  for  them,  he  in  return 
requested  their  prayers  for  lumsel£     There  were  accordingly 
no  such  persons  in  the  Christian  church,  who,  like  the  priests 
of  antiquity,  claimed  the  possession  of  an  esoteric  doctrine, 
while  they  kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  spiritual  pupillage  and 
dependence  on  themselves,  as  their  sole  guides  and  instructors 
in  religious  matters.     Such  a  relation  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  consciousness  of  an  equal  dependence  on  Christ, 
and  an  equal  relation  to  him  as  participating  in  the  same 
spiritual  life.     The  first  Pentecost  had  given  evidence  that  a 
consciousness  of  the  higher  life  proceeding  from  communion 
with  Christ  filled  all  behevers,  and  similcu*  efiects  were  pro^ 
duced  at  every  season  of  Christian  awakening  which  preceded 
the  formation  of  a  church.     The  apostle  Paul,  in  the  4th 
chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  points  out  as  a  common 
feature  of  Judaism  and  Heathenism  in  this  respect,  the  con* 
dition  of  pupillage,  of  bondage  to  outward  ordinances.     He 
represents  this  bondage  and  pupillage  as  taken  away  by  the 
consciousness  of  redemption,  and  that  the  same  spirit  ought 
to  be  in  all  Christians.    He  contrasts  the  heathen,  who  blindly 
followed  their  priests,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  all  their  arts 
of  deception,  with  true  Christians,  who,  by  faith  in  the 
Hedeemer,  became  the  organs  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  could 
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bear  the  Toioe  of  the  liviiig  God  within  tliem  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  1. 
He  thought  that  he  should  assume  too  much  to  himself,  if,  in 
relation  to  a  diurch  already  grounded  in  spiritual  thingsf,  he 
represented  himself  only  as  giving  ;  for  in  this  respect  there 
was  only  one  general  giver,  ^e  Saviour  himself  as  the  source 
of  all  life  in  the  churdi,  whUe  all  others,  as  members  of  the 
spiritual  body  animated  by  him  the  Head,  stood  to  each  other 
in  the  mutual  relation  of  givers  and  receivers.  Hence  it  was,  that 
after  he  had  written  to  the  Romans  that  he  longed  to  come  to  . 
them  in  order  to  impart  some  spiritual  gift  for  their  establish- 
ment, he  added,  lest  he  should  seem  to  arrogate  too  much  to 
himself, "  tlmt  is,  thai  I  may  be  comforted,  together  with  you, 
by  the  mutual  hiih  both  of  you  and  me;"  Eom.  i.  12. 

Christianity,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
common  higher  principle  of  life,  gave  to  the  church  a  unity, 
more  sublime  than  any  other  principle  of  union  among  men, 
destined  to  subordinate  to  itself,  and  in  this  subordination  to 
level,  all  the  varieties  founded  in  the  development  of  hiunan 
nature.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  mental  peculiarities  were 
not  annihilated  by  this  divine  life ;  since,  in  all  cases,  it  fol- 
lowed the  laws  of  the  natural  development  of  man,  but  only 
purified,  sanctified,  and  transformed  them,  and  promoted  their 
&eer  and  more  complete  expansion.  The  higher  unity  of  life 
exhibited  itself  in  a  multiplicity  of  individualities,  animated 
by  the  same  q>irit,  and  forming  reciprocal  complements  to 
each  otl^r  as  parts  of  one  vast  whole  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Consequently,  the  manner  in  which  this  divine  life  manifested 
its  eflSciency  in  each,  was  determined  by  the  previous  mental 
individuality  of  each.  The  apostle  Paul  says,  indeed,  "But 
all  these  worketh  that  one  and  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to 
every  man  severally  as  he  wUl,''  I  Cor.  xii  11 ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  he  supposes  an  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  totally  unconditional  In  this  passage,  he  is  simply 
oppo^ng  an  arbitrary  human  valuation,  which  would  attri- 
bute a  worth  to  only  certain  gifts  of  grace,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  manifoldness  in  their  distribution.  The 
analogy  to  the  memba:^  of  the  human  .body,  of  which  the 
apostle  avails  himself,  betokens  the  not  arbitrary  but  r^i- 
lated  development  of  the  new  creation  in  a  sanctified  natural 
order ;  for  it  is  evident  from  this  analogy,  that  as,  among  the 
members  of  the  human  body,  each  has  its  determinate  place 
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assigned  bj  natui^,  and  its  appropriate  function,  so  also  tho 
divine  life,  in  its  development,  follows  a  similar  law,  grounded 
on  the  natural  relations  of  the  individualities  animated  bj  it. 
From  what  has  just  been  said,  we  are  prepared  for  rightly 
understanding  the  idea  of  charisma,  so  very  important  for  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  and  of  the 
oonstitution  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  first  ages.  In  the 
apostolic  age,  it  denoted  nothing  else  than  the  predominant 
capability  of  an  individual  in  which  ihe  power  and  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  animated  him  was  revealed  ;^  whethei 
this  capability  appeared  as  something  communicated  in  an 
immediate  manner  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  whether  it  was 
already  existing  in  the  individual  before  his  conversion,  which, 
animated,  sanctified,  and  raised  by  the  new  principle  of  life, 
would  contribute  to  one  common  and  supreme  object^  the 
inward  and  outward  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or 
the  church  of  Christ  ^  That  which  is  the  sotil  of  the  whole 
Christian's  life,  and  forms  its  inward  unity,  the  faith  working 
by  love,  can  never  appear  as  a  particular  charism  ;  for  as  this 
it  is  which  forms  tie  essence  of  the  whole  Christian  dispo- 
sition, so  it  is  this  which  must  govern  all  the  particular 
Christian  capabilities ;  and  it  is  beca^  they  are  all  regulated 
by  this  common  principle  of  the  Christian  disposition,  that 
the  particular  capabilities  become  charisms  ;  1  Cor.  xiii. 

Tliat  by  whidi  the  developed  natural  endowment  becomes 
a  charism,  and  which  is  common  to  all,  is  always  somethii^ 
elevated  above  the  common  course  of  nature, ,  something 
divine.  But  the  forms  of  manifestation  in  which  this  higher 
principle  exhibited  itself  were  marked  by  a  diversity, 
according  as  it  was  the  result  of  an  original  creative  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit^  making  use  of  the  course  of  nature,  and 

*  The  ^>caf4owrt5  rod  try^ifiaTos  peculiar  to  eacli  person. 

'  The  word  most  generally  used,  whereby  (since  Paul  has  used  it  in 
this  sense)  is  6igni6ed,  all  that  concerns  the  internal  advancement  oC 
the  kingdom  of  God — ^whether  in  reference  to  the  church  in  general,  or 
to  individuals — is  olKodoii€7y.  This  use  of  the  word  arises  from  the 
practice  of  comparing  the  Christian  life  of  the  whou  church,  and  its 
individual  members,  to  a  building,  a  temple  of  Gk>d  which  is  built  on 
the  foundation  on  which  this  building  necessarily  rests,  1  Cor.  ill.  9j, 
10,  and  is  in  a  state  of  continual  progress  towards  completion.  On 
tliis  progressive  building  of  the  temple  of  Qod,  both  in  general  and 
individaally,  see  the  admirable  remarks  in  Nitzch*s  Observations  ad 
Theologiampracticamfdicius  excokndam,    Bonn,  1831,  p.  24. 
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evincing  its  presence  by  some  immediate  effect,  (though  even 
here  a  hidden  connexion  might  exist  between  the  natural 
peculiarities  of  the  individual  and  such  a  special  acting  of  the 
Holy  Spirit) ;  these  are  charisms  which,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  called  ^vra/zcic,  arj/jLeUiy  ripara ;  or  the  manifesta- 
tions might  be  deduced  &om  the  development  of  natural 
talents  under  the  animating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  first  kind  of  charisms  belong  more  to  the  peculiar  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  apostolic  age,  that  peculiarly 
creative  epoch  of  Christianity  on  its  first  appearance  in  the 
world;  the  second  kind  belonged  to  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  through  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  church,  by 
which  human  nature,  in  its  essential  qualities  and  its  whole 
course  of  development,  will  be  progressively  penetrated  and 
transformed.  These  two  forms  of  cliarism  admit  therefore  of 
being  clearly  distinguished,  as  they  were  manifested  in  the 
apostolic  church.  The  gifts  by  which  such  effects  were  pro- 
duced in  the  visible  world,  which  could  not  proceed  from  the 
existing  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  the  gift  of  Iwufieig,  and 
one  still  more  definite,  that  of  curing  diseases,  the  xdpitrfia 
lafiaTwv,  are  mentioned  as  special  gifts ;  1  Cor.  xii.  9,  10. 
Yet  these  gifts  are  only  ranked  with  others ;  we  find  no  divi- 
sion of  gifts  into  two  classes,  extraordinary  and  ordinary, 
supernatural  and  natural ;  for  we  contemplate  the  apostolic 
chm*ch  from  the  right  point  of  view,  only  when  we  consider 
the  essential  in  all  these  gifts  to  be  the  supernatural  principle, 
the  divine  element  of  life  itself. 

The  charisms  which  appeared  in  the  apostolic  church,  may 
be  most  naturally  divided  into  such  as  relate  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  kingdom  of  God  or  the  edification  of  the  church 
by  the  word,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  other  kinds  of  outward*  agency.  As  to 
the  first  class,  a  distinction  may  be  made,  founded  on  the 
relation  in  which  the  mental  self-activity  developed  in  the 
various  powers  of  the  soul  and  their  peribrmances  bears  to 
the  inworking  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  in  proportion  as  the  imme- 
diate force  of  inspiration  predominated  in  the  higher  self- 
consciousness  (the  vovc  or  iryivfia),  and  the  lower  self-con- 
sciousness (the  yJAfXfi))  t^G  medium  of  the  soul's  intercourse 
with  the  outward  world,  retired ;  or  as  the  communications 

*  Compare  1  Pet.  ir.  11. 
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of  the  Divine  Spirit  were  receiyed  during  the  harmoniouB 
co-operation  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  developed  and 
applied  by  the  sober  exercise  of  the  understanding.  ^  Hence 
the  gradations  in  the  charisms  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  the  charism  of  yXtatrtratq  XoKtiv,  of  vpof^rirevuvf 
and  of  ^i^atTK'aXla.  Men  who  were  prepared  by  the  early 
cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  the  aptitude  for  mental  com- 
munication by  means  of  it,  hence  knew  how  to  develop  and 
communicate  in  logical  consecutiveness  what  the  illumination 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  revealed  to  their  higher  self-consciousness. 
The  diSdffKaXoi  are  therefore  teachers  possessed  of  Christian 
knowledge  (yywaic),  who  had  gained  it  by  means  of  self-activity 
animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  development  and 
elaboration  of  truth  known  in  the  divine  light.  The  prophet, 
on  the  contrary,  spoke,  as  he  was  carried  away  by  the  power 
of  inspiration  suddenly  seizing  him,  an  instantaneous  elevation 
of  his  higher  self-consciousness,  according  to  a  light  that  then 
gleamed  upon  him,  (an  aVoicaXvi//ic.)  The  prophet  might  be 
distinguished  from  the  diM<Tt:a\oc  in  reference  to  his  mental 
peculiarity  and  formation,  by  the  predominance,  in  general, 
of  the  feelings  and  intuitive  perceptions  over  the  activity  of 
the  understanding.  Yet  the  two  charisms  were  not  always 
found  separate  in  different  persons.  The  h^dtrKaXog  in  many 
a  moment  of  inspiration  might  become  a  tt/oo^^i^c.  The  pro- 
phet might  pronounce,  under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  some 
impressive  address,  to  awaken,  to  admonish,  to  warn,  or  to 
console  the  assembled  beUevers ;  or  make  appeals  to  those 
who  were  not  yet  decided  in  the  faith,  by  which  he  alarmed 
their  consciences,  and  thus  opened  their  hearts  for  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  ^iddtTKaXos.  It  is  evident  what  influence  the  power 
of  inspired  discourse  operating  on  the  heart  must  have  had 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  during  this  period.  Persons  who 
wished  for  once  to  inform  themselves  respecting  what  occiured 
in  Christian  assemblies,  or  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Christian  doctrine,  of  whose  divine  origin  they  were  not  yet 
convinced,  sometimes  came  into  the  assemblies  of  the  Church. » 

'  We  can  here  make  use  of  what  Synesius  in  his  Dion  says  of  the  relar 
lion  of  the  ficucx^M,  of  the  &\fM  yuoofucbv^  of  the  Q€o^6grfTov,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  iiiffti  Kol  i-Kurrari^  h^vatfus, 

^  The  Jiiciffroiy  1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  means  a  person  not  yet  a  believer,  but 
yet  not  unsusceptible  of  faith,  the  InfiddU  negative.    Such  a  one  might 
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Qfi,  these  occaflions,  Ohristiaxi  men  caxoe  finrward  who  testified 
of  the  Gorruptioii  of  human  nature^  and  of  the  nniversal  need 

be  awakened  ta  believe  by  the  Tgwfnrrtla,  The  Hirurros,  1  Cor.  xiv.  22,  ia  an 
obstinate  nnbelierer,  wholly  unsusceptible  of  &ith,  and  hence  utterly  un- 
susceptible of  the  infiuence  of  the  n^o^ifrcfa,  an  infiddis  privative.  For 
sueh  persons  there  could  be  no  awakening,  but  only  condemnatory  tnifiHa. 
I  am  not  induced  by  what  Meyer  has  said,  in  his  Commentaiy  on  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  to  give  up  this  interpretation.  The  con- 
nexion makes  it  absolutely  necessary,  to  give  a  different  meaning  to 
iarurros  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  !23  and  24,  from  what  it  bears  in  v.  22,  and  tbe 
collocation  of  IBuorcu  and  Arttrm  confirms  thia  explanaticm.  The  iSmrat 
were  those  who  knew  only  a  little  of  Christianity,  the  &irMrroi  those  who 
had  not  yet  attained  to  faith,  and  as  not  believing,  were  akin  to  the  class 
mentioned  in  v.  22,  but  distinguished  firom  them  by  the  direction  of 
their  disposition,  and  its  relation  to  believing,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
not  ia  the  position  of  decided  enmity  to  Christiamty.  The  fact  of  their 
attending  Christian  assemblies,  bore  evidence  of  their  seeking  after 
truth,  that  there  was  at  least  the  germ  of  susceptibility.  A  person  of 
this  class  came  to  the  Christian  assemblies,  in  order  to  learn,  whether  it 
was  really  a  matter  worth  attending  to,  **accen8us  vnqwirere  qwid  sit  in 
eauaa"  as  TertuUiaik  says.  The  train  of  thought  is  as  follows :  v.  21, 
God  speaks  by  people  usiog  a  strange  language  (the  revelation  of  Ms 
judgment)  to  the  Jews,  who  would  not  listen  to  the  prophets  speaking 
to  them  in  their  own  language ;  r.  22,  Thus  the  unintelligible  tongues 
are  for  signs  (signs  of  merited  divine  judgments,  condemnatory  sign?) 
not  for  believers,  (which  idea  is  amplified  la  verses  23, 24,  in  order  to  be 
applied  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  faith^  whose  minds  are  somewhat 
moved  to  believe,)  but  for  unbelievers  (by  which  is  here  indicated  what 
is  absolutely  contrary  to  believing — the  standing-point  of  those  who  have 
obstinately  rejected  the  opportunities  of  attaining  faith).  But  prophecy 
is  not  for  the  unbelieving  (in  consequence  of  the  contrariety  of  their  dis- 
position), but  for  believers.  This  general  position,  that  not  the  gift  of 
unintelligible  tongues,  but  prophecy  speaking  intelligibly  to  them,  was 
designed  for  such,  the  apostle  lays  down  in  v.  23,  as  an  inference  from 
what  he  had  said  before.  But  instead  of  taking  an  example.from  those 
who  already  belonged  to  the  church  as  decided  believers,  he  takes  the 
example  of  such  who  were  in  their  progress  towards  believing ;  since  in 
these  the  truth  of  wbat  they  had  asserted  was  more  strikingly  evident, 
and  show  how  many  such  persons  might  be  won  by  prophecy,  while  on 
the  contrary,  the  sight  of  an  assembly  in  which  they  heard  nothing  but 
ecstatic  unintelligible  discourses  must  operate  injuriously  upon  them ; 
in  the  latter  case,  they  would  feel  themselves  compelled  to  suppose  that 
there  waii  nothing  in  Christianity  but  delusion  and  enthusiasm.  But  if 
the  same  unbelievers  were  intended  in  verse  23  as  in  verse  22,  -then  for 
such  even  the  discourses  of  the  prophets  would  be  nothing  that  could 
profit  them,  since  there  was  no  point  of  connexion  in  their  dispositions. 
To  them  even  what  they  heard  spoken  by  the  prophets  would  appear 
nothing  but  enthusiasm.  It  would  be  a  punishment  merited  by  them, 
to  be  addressed  in  uninteHigible  language,  since  they  wovM  not  under- 
stand— they  should  not  understand.  , 
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of  redemption,  with  overpoweriDg  energy;  and,  from  their 
own  risligious.and  moral  consdousness,  appealed  to  that  of 
others,  as  if  they  could  read  it  The  heathen  felt  his  con- 
science struck,  his  heart  was  laid  open,  and  he  was  forced  to 
acknowlec^,  what  hitherto  he  had  not  heen  willing  to  believe^ 
that  the  power  of  God  was  wi^  this  doctrine  and  dwelt  among 
these  men ;  1  Cor.  xir.  25.  If  the  connected  addresses  of  the 
^iSdffKaXoc  tended  to  lead  those  further  into  a  knowledge  of 
the  gospel  who  had  ahready  attained  to  faith,  or  to  devel<^  in 
their  minds  the  dear  understanding  of  what  they  had  reoeiTed 
by  faith;  the  n-po^ifrc/a  senred  rather  to  awaken  those  to  £sdth 
who  we^e  not  yet  belieyers,  or  to  animate  and  strengthen 
those  who  had  attained  to  faith,  to  quicken  afresh  the  hfe  of 
feith.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  yXutaaaig  XaXcci^,  the  elevated 
consciousness  of  Grod  predominated,  while  the  consciousness  of , 
the  external  world  yaniahed.  To  a  person  who  expressed 
himself  in  this  manner,  the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  external  world  and  his  deeply  moved  interior,  was  alto- 
gether wanting.  What  he  uttered  in  this  state  when  carried 
away  by  his  feelings  and  intuitions,  was  not  a  connected 
address  like  that  of  a  BihatrKaXoc,  nor  was  it  an  exhortation 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  other  persons  (Trapck-Xijirtc),  like 
that  of  the  prophets ;  but  without  being  capable  in  this  situa- 
tion of  taking  notice  of  the  mental  state  and  necessities  of 
others,  he  ma  occupied  solely  with  the  relation  of  his  own 
heart  to  God  His  soul  was  absorbed  in  devotion  and  adora- 
tion. Hence  prayer,  singing  the  praises  of  God,  testifying  of 
the  mighty  acts  of  God,  were  suited  to  this  state.  ^  Such  a 
person  prayed  in  the  Spirit ;  the  higher  life  of  the  mind  and 
disposition  predominated,  but  the  intelligent  development  was 
wanting.'     Since  he  formed  a  peculiar  language  for  himself^ 

^  Afl  Tarious  kinds  of  reli^as  acts  mi^ht  proceed  from  this  state  of 
mind,  (as  for  instance  ir^(wcvxc<rftu  and  i^dUAei^",)  the  plaral7A«(r<ratand 
the  phrase  y4tni  yhoMrtrav  arc  used. 

'  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  in  1  Cor.  xir.  14,  vvtifiari  vgo<r€^x*<rBat, 
^fr^Acisr,  is  equally  with  yht&troTf  \a\uvy  opposed  to  t^  yof  or  8i&  rod  yohs 
AoXecr,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  means — to  deliver  something 
through  the  medium  of  thinking,  in  a  form  proceeding  from  a  sound 
isonficionsness.  But  it  may  be  disputed — which  yet  decides  nothing 
respecting  the  subject  as  a  whole— whether  w^vfta  in  this  whole  section 
Is  a  designation  of  the  ecstatic  state,  as  one  in  which  the  excitation  pro- 
duced by  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  immediate  action  of  inspiration  predomi- 
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from  his  own  individual  feelings  and  intuitions,  he  was  defi* 
cient  in  the  ability  to  express  himself  so  as  to  be  understood 
by  the  majority.  Had  the  apostle  Paul  held  the  yktaatraic 
\a\eiv  to  be  something  quite  enthusiastic  and  morbid,  neither 
advantageous  for  the  Christian  life  of  the  individual  nor  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  Christian  life  in  others,  he  certainly  (so 
liberally  as  he  always  acknowledged  what  was  good  in  tiie 
churches  to  whom  he  wrote  before  he  blamed  what  was  evil) 
would  never  have  allowed  himself  to  designate  by  the  name  of 
a  charism,  an  imperfection  in  the  Christian  life,  and  never 
could  he,  in  this  case,  have  said  of  himself  that  he  thanked  God 
that  he  spake  in  more  tongues  than  all  of  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, from  the  view  here  developed  of  this  charism,  it  is 

nates,  and  the  human  self-activity  is  repressed ;  or  whether  by  this  name 
denotes  a  peculiar  internal  power  of  human  nature,  the  power  of  higher 
intuition,  which  in  such  states  alone  is  developed  and  active.  Verses 
15  and  16  would  favour  and  justify  no  other  interpretation  than  the 
former.  But  according  to  verse  14,  though  this  interpretation  is  not 
impossible,  there  are  some  difficulties ;  for  here  by  the  vi^cD/iia  must  be 
denoted  the  inspiration  effected  by  the  Spirit,  as  something  dwelling  iu 
the  soul,  and  blended  with  the  subjective.  Instead  of  saying,  I  pray  in 
inspiration,  Paul  would  say,  My  spirit  (tJiat  in  me  which  is  one  with 
the  Spirit  acting  within  m^  prays.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  in- 
terpretation has  something  narsh,  which  is  not  found  in  the  second,  if 
by  wtvfia  we  understand  that  highest  power  of  the  soul,  which  in  those 
highest  moments  of  the  inner  life,  is  active  as  the  organ  for  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  cannot  at  least  be  decisive  against  this 
interpretation,  that  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  generally  desig- 
nates the  higher  spiritual  nature  of  man  by  the  term  vovs;  for  this  need 
not  prevent  his  applying  the  same  name  to  a  more  limited  idea  in  ano- 
ther connexion;  the  vovs^ro  voovv,  the  discursive  faculty  of  thought,, 
in  distinction  from  the  higher  faculty  of  intuition,  which  is  more  recep- 
tive, by  surrendering  itself  to  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,, 
and  assists  in  forming  a  right  judgment  of  the  various  charisms  in  rela- 
tion to  Christianity,  that  in  the  sense  assigned  to  the  yK^crajn  KoK^ivy 
we  may  find  something  analogous  in  the  yMvia,  the  ivQovaiaurtiJbs  of  the 
heathen  ndims;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  SiSoo-KoAfa  is  presented  a  cha- 
racteristic of  Christianity,  the  religion  of  sober-mindedness;  as  Chris- 
tianity is  the  religion  of  freedom  of  mental  self-activity,  (in  opposition 
to  mere  passivity,)  and  of  harmonious  mental  development.  Hence  also 
the  danger  that— when  a  one-sided  over-valuation  of  the  yX^crais  KaKut^ 
gained  ground,  and  there  was  a  defect  in  Christian  watchfulness  and 
sobriety,  as  in  heathenism,  the  excitement  of  mere  natural  feeling 
might  injuriously  mingle  itself  with  the  movements  of  the  divine  life — 
as  was  the  case  in  Montanism,  in  which  we  may  observe  appearancea 
akin  to  somnambulism. 
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evident  that,  in  this  extaraordinary  elevation  of  mind,  he  recog- 
nised an  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  a  special  gift  of  grace ; 
and  there  is  also  an  internal  probability  that  thai  apostle,  who 
rose  to  the  highest  point  of  the  interior  Christian  life,  who 
could  depose  to  having  received  so  many  ovrairicLi  and 
dvoKaXvyftiQ  Kvplovy  who  had  heard  things  unutterable  in  any 
tongue  of  men — had  often  been  in  circumstances  correspond- 
ing to  the  yXitf^ffacc  XaXeTi^.  But  it  was  consonant  with  that 
wisdom  which  always  took  accoxmt  of  the  interests  of  aU 
dasses  in  the  church,  that  he — although  he  recognised  the 
value  of  these  temporary  elevations  for  the  whole  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  take  a  wider  range — ^left 
the  manifestations  of  such  moments  to  the  private  devotions 
of  each  individual,  and  banished  them  from  meetings  for 
general  edification;  that  he  valued  more  highly  those  spiritual 
giftS;  which  gave  scope  for  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  contributed  in  the  spirit  of  love  to 
the  general  edification;  and  that  he  dreaded  the  danger  of 
self-deception  and  enthusiasm,  where  the  extraordinary  mani- 
festations of  the  Christian  life  were  overvalued,  and  where  that 
— ^which  only  was  of  worth  when  it  arose  imsought  from  the 
interior  development  of  life, — ^became  an  object  of  anxious 
pursuit  to  many  who  were  thus  brought  into  a  state  of  morbid 
excitement.  Hence  he  wished,  that  in  those  highest  moments 
of  inspiration  which  attended  the  yXiaaaatc  Xa\c7i/,  every  one 
would  pour  out  his  heart  alone  before  God ;  but  that  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  church  these  manifestations  of  devotion,  un- 
intelligible to  the  majority,  might  be  repressed ;  or  only  be 
exhibited,  when  what  was  thus  spoken  could  be  translated  into 
a  language  intelligible  to  all. 

In  these  charisms  we  may  also  distinguish  the  gift  of  a  pro- 
ductiveness of  religious  intuition  excited  and  animated  by 
the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  the  gift  which  enabled  a  person  to 
explain  or  to. pass  judgment  upon  what  others  communicated 
by  means  of  their  charism  in  the  state  of  higher  inspiration, 
the  faculty  of  interpreting  or  of  judging,  animated  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  the  epftriyeia  yXiatraaiQ  and  the  EiaKpuriQ  xvci;- 
fidrufv.  The  Christian  life  was  permitted  fireely  to  develop 
and  express  itself  in  the  church.  Whoever  felt  an  inward 
impulse,  might  venture  to  speak  in  the  Christian  assemblies ; 
but  sound  discretion  ought  to  accompany  inspiration,  and 
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might  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  its  being  genuine.     No 
one  was  to  wisk  to  be  the  sole  speaker ;  or  to  interrupt  others 
in  q)eaking  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  30,  31.     If  Paul   ccnisiderod  such 
injunctions  to  be  necessary,  it  is  apparent  that  he  by  no 
means  recognised  in  the  prophets  of  the  church,  pore  organs 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in.  whom  the  divine  and  the  human 
might  not  easily  be  confounded.      On  the  contrary,  the 
churches  vrere  to  be  guarded  against  the  exeesaes  of  such 
a  mixture  and  the  delusions  which  prevailed,  when  human 
impurity  was  looked  upon  as  a  suggestion  of  the  Divine 
Spirit, — by  ex^dsing  a  trial  of  spirits,  for  which  a  special 
gift  waa  granted  to  individuals.    As  for  the  hMtrKoXos,  in 
whom    the    reflective    activity  of   the  understanding  pre- 
dominated, the  gift  of  trying  spirits  was  not  required  so 
much  to  accompany  his  addresses ;    for  since  in  him  the 
critical  power  was  developed  and  active,  and  he  was  habituated 
to  discuss  Christian  truths  with  a  sober  judgment,  he  was 
able  to  judge  himself    But  the  less  a  prophet  in  the  moments 
of  inspiration  was  able  to  observe,  to  examine,  and  to  judge 
himself,  the  greater  was  the  danger  of  confounding  the  divine 
and  the  human,  and  so  much  the  more  necessary  was  it,  in 
order  to  prevent  this,  for  others  to  apply  a  scrutiny.     On 
this  account,  it  was  ordered  that  the  operations  of  the  pro- 
phetical gift  were  attended  by  an  extraordinary  endowment 
in  cei-tain  persons  of   trying  the  spirits,  a  critical  power 
animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  design  of  this  gift  was 
<jertainly  not  merely  to  decide  who  was  a  prophet  and  who 
was  not;  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  in 
the  addresses  of  those  who  stood  up  as  inspired  speakers  in 
the    Christian    assemblies,   between  what    proceeded    from 
the  Divine  Spirit,  and  what  did  not  prcfeeed  from   that 
source;  so  Paul,  on  this  point,  recommended  the  church 
to    try  every  thing  communicated  by  the  prophets^  and 
required    them    to    separate    the    good    from    the    bad ; 
1  Thess.  V.  21.     And  as  the  prophets  did  not  pretend  to  be 
infiillible,  but  were  conscious  of  their  liability  to  error,  they 
submitted  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  church,  or  of 
their  organs  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  were  pre- 
served from  the  aelf-dehision  of  pride,  that  fruitful  somrce  of 
onthusiasm. 

In  the  charuun  of  ^c^maXto,  there  appears  again  to  have 
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been  a  difference,  aco<»ding  as  any  one  had  an  abiHtj  for 
developing  the  truth  in  its  theoretic  elements,  or  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  various  relations  of  life;  the  one  was  Xoyoc 
yviainta^j  the  other  Xoyoc  <ro0«'«c.^ 

But  though  the  terms  yvtatrti  and  vtupla  are  thus  dis- 
tiuguished ;  it  by  no  means  follows,  that,  in  every  passage 
where  aw^a  is  mentioned  in  reference  to  Christianity,  it  is 
used  in  the  same  restricted  sense,  and  always  with  a  refer- 
ence to  tliis  distinction.  We  find  both  used  as  synonymous, 
certainly  without  any  implied  reference  to  such  a  distinction 
of  practical  and  theoretical ;  Coloss.  ii.  3.  Thus  Paul  in  the 
first  Bpistle  to  the  Corinthians,  under  the  name  of  a  \6yoq 
ao^aq,  describes  the  more  ample  development  of  Christian 
truth,  in  relation  to  the  first  elements  of  Christian  know- 
ledge, the  common  foundation  of  Christian  consciousness  in 
all  believers,  and  in  contrast  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Grecian  schools.  He  knew  nothing  higher  than  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Crucified  as  the  foundation  of  salvation, 
and  whatever  pretended  to  be  superior  to  this,  appeared  to 
him  a  mere  deception.  He  says,  that  in  the  publication  of> 
the  divine  counsels  respecting  the  salvation  brought  by. 
Christ  to  mankind,  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know^* 
ledge  were  hidden;  Coloss.  ii.  3;  but  still  the  agency  of 
reason  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  necessary  to 
bring  the^  hidden  treasures  to  Mght,  to  educe  and  develop 
this  divine  philosophy.  Consequently,  there  would  be  various 
degrees  of   knowledge  to  be  developed,  and  various  oor- 

^  to^ia  principally  denoted  a  practical  power  of  the  judgment,  cor- 
responding to  the  idea  of  wisdom  or  pnidence;  while  ypSa-ts,  in  the 
Kew  Testament  and  contemporary  writings,  was  used  for  the  theore- 
tical, the  more  profound  knowledge  of  religion;  compare  1  Cor.  ziiL  2. 
When  Meyer  says  tliat  the  distinction  between  theoretical  and  practical 
does  not  correspond  to  the  nature  of  inspired  discourse,  it  appears  to 
me  that  this  objection  is  not  valid :  for  inspiration  in  that  universal 
sense  which  is  here  treated  of,  the  animating  by  the  Divine  Spirit, . 
from  whom  all  charisms  proceed,  could  not  be  wanting  to  any  kind  of 
discourse  in  the  church.  But  yet  a  different  gift  resulting  from  anima- 
tion by  the  common  higher  principle  of  life,  would  be  required,^  when  a 
person  delivered  &  discourse  on  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  faith,  and 
when  he  spoke  of  objects  that  called  for  the  exercise  of  Christian 
prudence,  on  the  collisions  between  Christianity  and  the  existing  social 
relations,  and  matters  relating  to  the  outward  guidance  of  the  church. 
The  difference  is  here  necessarily  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  object^ 
4Uid  of  the  human  mind. 
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responding  kinds  of  instruction,  Paul  indeed  speaks  of  a 
wisdom  which  he  could  deliver  only  among  "  them  that  are 
perfect ;"  1  Cor.  il  6  ;^  but  by  that  wisdom,  he  did  not 
mean  giving  new  explanations  respecting  the  divine  wisdom 
to  be  added  from  without,  something  distinct  from  the  gospel 
as  imiversally  announced,  a  tradition  that  was  to  be  divulged 
in  a  smaller  circle  of  disciples.  But  he  meant  the  unfolding 
those  treasures  of  knowledge  contained  in  the  saving  doctrine 
which  was  announced  to  all,  and  which  would  be  brought  to 
light  by  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  proportion  bb 
they  received  and  developed  the  objects  of  Chnstian  know- 
ledge. "The  perfect,"  in  the  language  of  Paul,  are  not 
those  who  possessed  a  higher  intellectual  culture,  independent 
of  the  Christian  &ith ;  but  those  whose  whole  inner  life 
having  been  purified  and  transformed  in  a  high  degree  by 
the  vital  principle  of  Christianity,  are  rendered  capable 
of  deeper  Christian  intelligence,  by  a  disposition  more  refined 
from  all  selfish  and  sensual  elements.  In  proportion  as  the 
Jewish  or  heathenish  spirit  (and  to  the  latter  belonged  the 
one-sided  speculative  tendency,  the  <ro<plav  (nreiy,  the  arrogant 
wisdom  of  the  philosophic^  schools,)  still  predominated 
among  Christians,  they  were  unsusceptible  of  such  knowledge, 
and  of  such  a  Idnd  of  instruction.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  the  strong  meat "  of  the  perfect 
(of  riper  Christians)  is  distinguished  from  the  first  elements 
of  Christian  knowledge,  which  were  presupposed  as  the 
general  foundation. 

Let  us  now  proceed  from  those  gifts  which  relate  to  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  to  that  class  which  relates  to  other  kinds 
of  outward  activity,  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Grod.  Here  again  we  must  distinguish  between  those  in 
which,  as  in  lidavKaXla,  a  peculiar  capability  foimded  iu 
human  nature,  and  developed  and  applied  according  to  its 
usual  laws,  was  rendered  effective,  xmder  the  influence  of  a 
new  divine  principle  of  life ;  and  those  in  which  the  natural 

^  I  cannot  help  considering  that  interpretation  of  these  words  as  the 
simplest  and  most  agreeable  to  the  connexion,  according  to  which,  not 
merely  a  difference  grounded  on  the  various  relations  of  one  divine 
doctrine  to  the  various  peculiar  states  of  the  men  who  receive  it,  (inas- 
much as  the  divine  doctrine  is  indeed  wisdom,  but  appears  to  be  what 
it  is — ^wisdom — only  to  genuine  believers,  to  liie  perfect,)  is  signified ; 
but  also  an  objective  difference  of  instruction. 
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human  development  was  put  in  the  background,  and  what 
was  more  purely  divine  became  prominent,  similarly  to  the 
yXfiia^raic  XaXeiv  and  the  irpo<l>riTeveiv*  To  the  former  belong 
the  gifts  of  church  government,  the  \dpifffia  Kv/iipviiaiwc  or 
Tov  wpoetrrdvat,  and  the  gifts  for  various  services,  which  were 
required  in  administering  the  concerns  of  the  church,  as  dis- 
tributing alms,  tending  the  sick,  &c.,  the  xdpurfxa  liaKoviaq 
or  dvTi\ii\l/euic  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  Rom.  xii.  7*  To  the  second 
division  belongs  especially  the  gift  of  working  miracles,  and 
performing  cures.  The  charism  from  which  these  two  modes 
of  miraculous  operation  proceed,  considered  in  its  essentifd 
nature,  appears  to  be  irlaric ;  1  Cor.  xii.  9 ;  xiii.  2 ;  Matt, 
zvii.  20.  For  the  term  maric  in  this  connexion  cannot 
denote  Christian  faith  in  general,  the  disposition  common  to 
all  Christians;  but  must  necessarily  relate  to  something 
peculiar.  Indeed,  as  seems  to  follow  from  the  relation  of 
iriffTic  to  these  two  modes  of  operation,  in  which  a  peculiar 
power  of  the  will  over  nature  manifests  itself,  and  as  is  con- 
firmed by  what  is  predicated  of  irhns  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.  "  If 
I  had  faith  so  that  I  could  move  mountains,"  t.  e.  could 
render  what  appeared  impossible,  possible  by  the  power  of 
rehgious  conviction  working  on  the  Will, — the  term  ttiWic 
evidently  denotes  the  practical  power  of  the  will  animated 
and  elevated  by  fidth.  But  with  this  variety  in  the  mani- 
festations of  the  charisms,  still  he  who  laboured  in  the  power 
of  the  church,  agreed  with  the  worker  of  miracles,  in  the 
consciousness  that  all  that  he  ejffected  was  only  by  the  power 
of  God  granted  to  him  ;  1  Pet  iv.  11. 

Although,  as  we  have  shown,  in  virtue  of  these  spiritual 
gifts  imparted  to  individuals,  according  to  their  various 
peculiarities,  no  one  could  exercise  a  decidedly  one-sided 
influence  on  the  church,  but  all  with  reciprocal  activity 
cooperated  for  the  same  object,  imder  the  influence  of  one 
head,  animating  the  whole  in  all  its  manifold  members, 
Eph.  iv.  16  ;  yet  it  by  no  means  followed  that  all  guidance » 

^  We  cannot,  in  this  place,  allow  the  view  brought  forward  by  Bauer 
to  pass  unnoticed,  that,  in  the  genuine  Pauline  Epistles,  no  trace  can 
be  found  of  distinct  employments  and  offices  for  the  guidance  and 
goyemment  of  the  church.  The  passage  in  Rom.  xii.,  in  which  the 
distinctions  in  the  yarions  charisms  are  pointed  out,  certainly  shows 
how  fluctuating  everything  was  at  that  time,  and  how  little  those 
charisms  will  assist  us  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  later  church-offices 
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of  the  church  hj  human  instrumentality  was  excluded ;  but 
only  that  these  specially  guiding  instruments  exercised  no 

eorrespondin^  to  them.  In  that  passage,  it  is  Rtriking  to  notice  hov 
Paul,  in  the  8th  and  9th  veiBes,  passes  from  the  diaiisms  which  seem 
to  relate  to  particular  offices,  to  the  mention  of  Christian  virtues  which 
concerned  every  believer ;  at  the  end  of  verse  8,  the  i\twy  forms  the 
point  of  transition,  and  even  before  that,  fitToSiJliohs  does  not  necessarily 
relate  to  any  official  duty.  Thus  the  view  we  are  led  to  form  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the  churches  among  Gentile  Christians,  as  they 
existed  in  the  apostolic  age, — that  it  was  entirely  democmtic,  is  also 
one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  betM'een  the  churches  of  Qentile  and 
those  of  Jewish  origin.  The  case  appears  to  be  thus.  All  the  affairs 
of  the  churches  were  still  transacted  in  an  entirely  public  manner,  so 
that  eveiy  deliberative  meeting  of  the  churcli  resembled  a  strictly 
popular  assembly.  But  it  happened  of  course,  that  although  no  definite 
offices  were  instituted,  to  which  certain  employments  were  exclusively 
attached,  yet  each  one  occupied  himself  ynih  those  matters  for  which  he 
possessed  a  peculiar  charism ;  those  who  had  the  gift  of  teaching,  gene- 
rally attended  to  teaching, — ^those  who  possessed  the  gift  of  church 
government,  occupied  themselves  with  the  duties  pertaining  to.  it 
Thus,  in  every  meeting  of  the  church,  there  was  a  division  among  its 
members  of  the  various  business,  in  proportion  to  the  peculiar  charisma 
of  individuals,  yet  without  the  institution  of  any  definite  church-offices. 
In  favour  of  this  view,  it  might  further  be  alleged,  that,  when  Paul 
(1  Cor.  vi.)  speaks  of  a  matter  belonging  to  church  government,  the 
settling  of  litigations,  he  does  not  recommend  their  committing  this 
business  to  persons  who  held  a  distinct  office  of  governing,  whose 
concern  in  that  case  it  would  have  been ;  but  speaks  of  the  church  s& 
a  body,  before  whose  tribunal  such  disputes  ought  to  be  brought  to  a 
decision.  *'  Is  there  not  one  wise  man  among  you,"  he  asked,  **  who  can 
settle  such  matters  V*  Therefore,  such  wise  persons  must  be  taken  from 
the  midst  of  the  church,  (or,  in  other  words,  those  who  had  the  gift  of 
diupch  government,)  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  these  disputes  by 
means  of  their  peculiar  charism,  instead  of  its  being  referred  to  any 
particular  office,  which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  views  we  have  stated. 
But  this  view,  which  indeed  may  be  formed  from  such  passages,  though 
not  necessarily  founded  upon  them,  is  decidedly  opposed  by  others. 
Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xvi.,  saj-B,  that  the  family  of  Stephanas,  as  the  first 
Christian  funily  in  Achaia,  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
Christian  church,  t.  e.  its  members  declared  themselves  ready  to  under- 
take church  offices ;  consequently,  we  may  suppose  that,  at  the  founding 
of  the  church,  such  offices  were  instituted.  That  this  is  his  meaning, 
is  confirmed  by  the  16th  verse,  where  Paul  exhorts  the  church  to  obey 
such  (therefore  rulers  of  the  church),  and  all  their  fellow-labourers. 

Further,  in  1  Thess.  v.  12,  he  speaks  of  such  who  laboured  for  the 
church,  presided  over  them,  and  admonished  them.  Love  to  them  as 
overseers  on  account  of  their  laborious  calling  is  particularly  enjoined ; 
and  thus  the  exhortation  to  peace  with  one  another  c(mcludes,  pince  tho 
division  in  the  church  would  especially  injure  their  proper  relation  to 
these  overseers  of  the  church,  and  the  want  of  becoming  love  and  revo;- 
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exdnsiTe  authority,  did  not  separate  themselves  from  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  living  organization,  formed  by  a  free 
redprocai  actioti  of  the  individual  memliers,  nor  dared  to 
violate  their  relation  to  the  other  members,  as  equally  serv-* 
ing  the  same  head,  and  the  same  body.  There  was  indeed 
for  this  guidance  a  peculiar  talent  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  x°^ptiTfjia  Kvfiepvfitrtuc,  It  was  ihis  that  fitted  a  person 
for  the  office  of  preskling  over  the  church.  The  name  of 
presbyter,  by  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  this  office 
was  first  distinguished,  was  transferred  from  the  Jewish 
synagogue  to  the  Christian  church.  But  when  the  church 
extended  itself  frirther  among  Hellenic  Gentiles,  with  this 
name  borrowed  from  the  civil  and  religious  constitution  of 
the  Jews  another  was  joined,  which  was  more  allied  to  the 
designations  of  social  relations  among  the  Greeks,  and  adapted 
to  point  out  the  (^fidal  duties  connected  with  the  dignity  of 
presbyters.*  The  name  emffxovoi  denoted  overseers  over  the 
whole  of  the  church  and  its  collective  concerns  ;  as  in  Attica 

Tence  towards. them  ironld  also  injuriously  operate  against  the  jinity  of 
the  church.  When  Paul,  in  Bom.  xvi.  1,  mentions  a  deaconess,  it 
is  certainly  presupposed  that  there  irere  also  deacons  and  presbyters  in 
such  a  church.  When,  in  Eph.  iv.  11,  he  names  pastors  and  teachers 
next  to  apostles  and  prcphets,  and  indeed  after  the  mention  of  charisms- 
as  the  heavenly  gifts  bestowed  by  Christ,  we  must  infer  that,  among 
these  pastors  and  teachers,  there  were  those  who  exercised  distinct 
offices,  and  that,  in  general,  certain  offices  corresponded  to  certain 
charisms.  We  intentionally  pass  over  Philip,  i.  1,  a  passage  which 
can  be  decisive  only  for  those  who,  like  myself,  are  convinced  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  epistle.  Also,  when  Luke,  Acts  xiv.  23,  naiv 
rates  that  Paul,  on  his  first  missionary  journey,  appointed  presbyters  in 
the  new  churches,  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  certain  historical  evidence^ 
since  I  must  consider  the  suspicion  that,  in  this  work,  a  later  ecclesias- 
tical point  of  view  has  been  transferred  to  earlier  and  differently  formed 
church-relations,  as  absolutely  without  foundation.  But  from  the  exlsting^ 
relations  of  the  churches,  among  which  there  was  not  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  later  times  a  clergy  distinguished  from  the  laity,  it  is  evideut,  how, 
in  Rom.  xii.  7,  along  with  the  charisms  connected  with  specific  offices, 
those  might  be  named  which  were  not  so  connected;  and  how  Paul 
could  pass  on  from  particular  charisms  to  general  Christian  virtues. 
Attention  to  the  poor  and  sick,  whidi  belonged  to  the  special  business  of 
deacons,  was  yet  something  in  which  others  could  bo  employed,  besides 
those  on  whom  it  officially  devolved.  See  Rothe,  in  the  work  before 
quoted,  p.  189. 

*  The  apostle  Peter,  in  his  first  Epistle  (v.  1, 2),  certainly  distinguishes 
this  dignity  by  the  name  irp€<r$^€^t,  but  the  duties  connected  with  it^ 
by  the  tena  inrtcox^ssi  wo^tmly&y^ 
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those  who  were  commissioned  to  organize  the  states  dependent 
on  Athens,  received  the  title  of  ivioKOTroi,^  and  as  in  general  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  frequent  one,  for  denoting  a  guiding 
oversight  in  the  public  administration.'  Since,  then,  the 
name  ivioKovoQ  was  no  X)ther  than  a  transference  of  an 
original  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  designation  of  office,  adapted 
to  the  social  relations  of  the  Gentiles ;  it  follows  that  originally 
both  names  related  entirely  to  the  same  office,  and  hence 
both  names  are  frequently  interchanged  as  perfectly  synony- 
mous. Thus  Paul  addresses  the  assembled  presbyters  of  the 
Ephesian  church,  whom  he  had  sent  for  as  iviaKoirovg,*  so 
likewise  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  the  office  of  the  presbyters  is  called 
iirtarKOTT^  and  immediately  after  (verse  8)  the  office  of  deacons 
is  mentioned  as  the  only  existing  church-office  besides  ;  as  in 
Philip,  i.  1 .  And  thus  Paul  enjoins  Titus  to  appoint  presbyters, 
and  immediately  after  calls  them  bishops.  It  is,  therefore, 
certain  that  every  church  was  governed  by  a  union  of  the 
elders  or  overseers*  chosen  from  among  themselves,  and  we 

>  Otherwise  called  ap/iooraf.  Schol,  Aristoph.  Av.  (1023)  ol  irap' 
'ABijvaiwv  tls  rhs  hrnicdovs  w6\€is iwHTKi^eurBcu rhirap*  iKd(rrois V€fiir6fievoi, 
'EwliTKOirot  KciX  ^dXcutiS  ^jcoXovkto,  ots  oi  AdKwv€f  'ApfiOffrhs  llKeyov, 

^  Cic  ad  AUicum,  vii.  ep.  11.  Ynlt  me  Pompeias  esse  quem  tota, 
hsse  Campana  et  maritima  ora  habeat  MffKOTov,  ad  quam  delectus  et 
fiomma  ne^otii  referatur.  In  a  fragment  of  a  work  by  Arcadius 
Charinu8  de  MuneriJbua  eivilibus,  Episcopi  qui  prsssunt  pani  et  caeteris 
Tenalibas  rebus,  quae  civitatum  populis  ad  quotidlanum  victnm  usul 
sunt    Digest,  lib.  iv.  tit.  iv.  leg.  18,  §  7. 

'  Acts  XX.  17,  28.  If  we  believed  ourselves  justified  in  supposing 
that  among  them,  there  were  not  merely  the  oyerseers  of  the  Ephesian 
church,  but  also  those  of  other  churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  it  might  be 
said,  that  by  these  hrurK^ous  only  the  presidents  of  the  presbyteries  are 
intended.  But  the  other  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  are  against  such  a 
tlistinction,  and  Luke,  who  applies  this  address  only  to  the  overseers  of 
the  Ephesian  church,  in  so  doing,  shows  that  he  considered  the  terms 
rwiffKoiros  and  itpwfiir^pos  as  perfectly  synonymous. 

^  I  must  here  again  explain  myself  in  reference  to  the  first  organiza- 
tion of  the  churches  among  the  Qentile  Christians,  contrary  to  the  view 
maintained  by  Eist  and  Bauer,  that  originally  very  few  churches  had  formed 
themselves  under  individual  overseers,  and  that  their  form  of  government 
from  the  beginning  was  monarchical.  According  to  Bauer,  the  overseers  as 
mich  in  reference  to  their  peculiar  office,  were  hcUricoiroi,  and  only  when 
spoken  of  as  united  and  forming  a  college,  they  were  called  xpwfimpoi. 
In  Acts  xiv.  23,  we  are  told,  that  Paul  appointed  presbyters  for  the 
•churches,  formed  in  the  different  cities,  that  is,  in  each  church  a  ooUege 
of  presbyters.  If,  with  Bauer,  we  understand,  that  the  plurality  of  pres- 
byters is  to  be  taken  collectively,  and  for  each  church  only  one  presbyter 
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find  among  them  no  individual  distinguished  above  the  rest 
who  presided  as  a  priniHs  inter  pares,  though  probably,  in  the 
age  immediately  succeeding  the  apostolic,  of  which  we  have 
imfortunately  so  few  authentic  memorials,  the  practice  was 
introduced  of  applying  to  such  an  one  the  name  of  eV/ainnroc 
by  way  of  distinction.^  We  have  no  information  how  the  * 
office  of  president  in  the  deliberations  of  presbyters  was  held 
in  the  apostolic  age.  Possibly  this  office  was  held  in  rotation 
—or  the  order  of  seniority  might  be  followed— or,  by  degrees, 
one  individual  by  his  personal  qualifications  gain  such  a 
distinction ;  all  this,  in  the  absence  of  information,  must  be  left 
undetermined ;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  person  who  acted 
as  president  was  not  yet  distinguished  by  any  particular  name. 
The  government  of  the  church  was  the  peculiar  office  of 
such  overseers ;  it  was  their  business  to  watch  over  the  general 
order, — ^to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and 
of  Christian  practice, — to  guard  against  abuses, — ^to  admonish 
the  faulty — and  to  guide  the  public  deliberations ;  as  appears 
from  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where  their  functions* 
are  described.  But  their  government  by  no  means  excluded 
the  participation  of  the  whole  church  in  the  management  of 
their  common  concerns,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  bave 

was  appointed,  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  Acts  zx.  17,  where  it  is 
Raid  that  Paul  sent  for  the  presbyters  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  which 
implies  that  a  plurality  of  presbyters  presided  over  one  church ;  or  the 
word  iKK\ri<rta  which  in  the  passage  first  quoted  is  understood  of  a  single 
church,  must  be  here  arbitrarily  taken  to  signify  several  churches  col- 
lectively— certainly  quite  contrary  to  the  phraseology  of  the  apostolic 
age,  according  to  which  the  woid  iKKXriirta  signifies,  either  the  whole 
Christian  church,  the  total  number  of  believers,  forming  one  body  under 
om  head,  or  a  single  church  or  Christian  society.  In  that  case,  the 
plural  tQv  iiaeKriiriuv  must  necessarily  have  been  used.  Acts  xx.  28, 
also  implies,  that  over  each  church  a  plurality  of  presbyters  presided. 
And  thus,  we  must  also  explain  Titus  L  5,  which  explanation  (of  the 
appointment  of  several  presbyters  in  each  city)  is  also  most  favoured  by 
the  language  there  used.  I  can  discover  no  other  difference  between  the 
%p€<r$^tpoi  and  iTrltrKonot  in  the  apostolic  age,  than  that  the  first  signi- 
fies the  rank,  the  second  the  duties  of  the  office,  whether  the  reference 
is  to  one  or  more. 

1  Perhaps  an  analogy  may  be  found,  in  the  fiict  (if  it  were  so),  that 
one  among  the  Jewish  presbyters  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Archisynagogos ;  or  the  names  xp^irfi&rtfiot  and  ipxitrwdr/vyoi  may  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  irp€<rfi^€poi  and  irUrKimot^  the  first 
name  denoting  the  rank,  the  second  the  nature  of  the  office,  Apxovrts  rrji 
trwaycoyris, 

VOL.    I.  L 
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already  remarked  respecting  tne  nature  of  Cbristiaii  omnmu- 
nion,  and  is  a^  evident  from  manj  indiyidnal  examples  in 
the  Apostolic  church,  l^e  whole  church  at  Jerusalem  took 
part  in  the  deliberations  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Jewish 
^  and  Gentile  Christians  to  each  <^er,  and  the  epistle  drawn 
up  after  these  deliberations  was  likewise  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  church.  The  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  treat 
of  yarious  controrerted  ecclesiastical  matters,  are  addressed  to 
whole  churches,  and  he  s^ssumes  that  the  decision  belonged  to 
the  whole  body.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  have  ad- 
dressed his  instructions  and  advice  principally,  at  least,  to  the 
overseers  of  the  church.  When  a  licentious  person  belonging 
to  the  church  at  Corinth  was  to  be  excommunicated,  the 
apostle  considered  it  a  measure  that  ought  to  proceed  from  the 
whole  society ;  and  placed  himself  therefore  in  spirit  among 
them,  to  unite  with  them  in  passing  judgment;  1  Cor.  v.  3 — 5. 
Also,  when  discoursing  of  the  settlement  of  Mtigations,  the 
apostle  does  not  affirm  that  it  properly  belonged  to  the  over- 
seas of  the  church  ;  for  if  this  had  been  the  prevalent  custom, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  referred  to  it;  bat  what  he  says 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  usual  in  particular  instances  to 
sdect  arbitrators  from  among  the  members  of  the  church; 
I  Cor.  vL  5. 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  edification  of  the  church  by  the 
Word,  it  follows  from  what  we  have  before  remarked,  that 
this  was  not  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  overseer  of  the 
qhurch :  for  each  one  had  a  right  to  express  what  affected  his 
mind  in  the  assembly  of  the  brethren ;  hence  many  did  not 
sufficiently  distinguish  between  what  was  fit  only  for  their 
own  chamber,  where  every  man  might  freely  pour  forth  his 
heart  before  God,  and  what  was  suitable  for  communicating 
publicly, — an  error  censured  by  Paul,  as  we  noticed  in  speaking 
of  the  gift  of  tongues.^ 

>  lb  has  beea  maintained,  indeed,  tliat  this  licence  in  the  apostolic 
church  was  extended  only  to  those  who  appear  as  prophets  in  the 
Christian  assemblies.  But  from  su-^h  special  cases  a  general  licence  is 
not  to  be  inferred,  for  these  men  as  teachers,  armed  with  divine  autho- 
rity, and  speaking  in  God's  name,  might  on  that  account  be  naturally 
excepted  from  common  nilesv  See  Mosheim's  Irutitut.  HUt.  Bcdes, 
major,  sec.  i.  S  10  et  18.  Bat  this  objection  is  invalidated  by  what  we 
have  remarked  respecting  the  prophetic  charism  and  its  ndation  to 
other  charisms. 
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Only  the  female  members  of  the  chureh  were  excepted  from 
this  general  permksion.  The  fellow^p  of  a  higher  life  com- 
municated  bj  Christianitjy  extended  itself  to  the  relation 
between  hnsbuid  and  wife ;  and  the  unit j  to  which  human 
nature  aspires  according  to  its  original  destination  was 
realized  in  this  quarter,  as  in  every  other  respect,  by  Christ- 
ianity. But  since  whatoTer  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature 
isr  not  injtired  by  Christianity,  but  only  animated  afresh^ 
sanctified,  and  refined ;  so  also  in  this  higher  fellowship  of 
life,  which  ought  to  unite  husband  and  wife,  the  latter  retains 
her  becoming  place  according  to  the  natural  destination  of 
her  sex.  Mental  receptirity  and  activity  in  fiunily  life  were 
recognised  in  Christianity  as  corresponding  to  the  destiny  of 
woman,  and  hence  the  female  sex  are  excluded  from  delivering 
public  addresses  on  religious  subjects  in  the  meetings  oi  the 
church  ;^  1  Cor.  xiv.  34 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  12. 

'  1  Cor.  xi.  5  appears  to  contradict  this  injunction,  and  in  ancient 
times  the  Montanists  thought — with  whom  several  modem  writers  have 
agreed — that  here  an  exception  is  to  be  found;  as  if  the  apostles 
intended  to  bind  by  no  mle  those  cases  in  which  the  immediate  opera- 
tion of  the  IHTine  Spirit  raised  up  prophets  from  the  female  sex;  or  as 
if  he  wished  to  debar  females  only  from  addresses  that  were  peculiarly 
didactic,  but  not  from  the  public  expression  of  their  feelings.  But  as 
to  the  first  interpretation,  it  supposes  too  great  a  difference  between  the 
ZiSdffKtiv — which  must  also  proceed  from  an  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — ^and  the  irgo^T€^f»y  in  reference  to  the  divine  in  both.  It 
must  be  certainly  erroneous  to  suppose  that  any  operation  whatever  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Christian  church  could  be  lawless.  When  the 
apostle  Paul  points  out  to  the  female  that  place  in  the  church  which  is 
assigned  her  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  sanctifies  nature — the 
Holy  Spirit  which  is  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  follows  everywhere  this 
law  in  his  operations,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  by  an  exception  he 
would  remove  woman  from  her  natural  position.  Every  deviation  of 
this  kind  would  appear  as  something  morbid,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel. 

Besides,  when  Paul  gave  that  prohibition  in  reference  to  females,  he 
was  treating  of  addresses  that  were  not  didactic.  This  could  therefore 
make  no  exception,  which  would  apply  to  both  interpretations.  We 
must  account  for  this  apparent  contradiction,  by  supposing  that  Paul, 
in  the  second  passage,  merely  cited  an  instance  of  what  occurred  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  and  reserved  his  censures  for  another  place.  One 
of  the  reasons  which  Paul  adduces  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy  against  the  public  speaking  of  females,  is  the 
greater  danger  of  self-deception  in  the  weaker  sex,  and  the  spread  of 
errors  arising  from  it— a  reason  which  would  apply  with  the  greatest 
force  to  a  class  of  addresses,  in  which  sober  reflectiveness  was  least  of 
all  in  exercise.    But  this  kind  of  religious  utterance  would  be  most 
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Yet  as,  by  the  participation  of  all  in  the  conduct  of  chiirch 
afi^rs,  a  regular  government  by  appointed  organs  was  not 
excluded,  but  both  cooperated  for  the  general  good ;  so  also 
together  with  that  wluch  the  members  of  the  church,  by 
virtue  of  the  common  Christian  inspiration,  cotild  contribute 
to  their  mutual  edification,  there  existed  a  regular  adminis- 
tration of  instruction  in  the  church,  and  an  oversight  of  the 
transmission  and  development  of  doctrine,  which  in  this  time 
of  restlessness  and  ferment  was  exposed  to  so  many  adultera- 
tions, and  for  this  purpose  the  x^P^^I^^  ^^  diBavKaXia  was 
designed.  There  were  three  orders  of  teachers  in  the  apostolic 
age.  The  first  place  is  occupied  by  those  who  were  personally 
chosen  and  set  apart  by  Christ,  and  formed  by  intercourse 
with  him  to  be  instruments  for  pubhshing  the  gospel  among 
all  mankind — ^the  witnesses  of  his  discourses,  his  works,  his 
sufierings,  and  his  resurrection — ^the  Apostles,*  among  whom 
Paul  was  justly  included,  on  account  of  Christ's  personal 
appearance  to  him  and  the  illumination  of  his  mind  inde- 
pendently of  the  instructions  of  the  other  apostles ;  next  to 
these,  were  the  Missionaries  or  Evangelists,  evayyeXiarai  ;^ 
and  lastly,  the  Teachers  appointed  for  separate  churches,  and 

suited  to  the  female  Bex,  where  no  danger  of  the  sort  alluded  to,  arising 
from  publicity,  would  be  connected  with  it — only  it  must  be  confined 
to  the  domestic  circle.  Hence  the  daughters  of  Philip,  Acts  xzi.  9, 
notwithstanding  that  rule,  could  act  as  prophetesses,  unless  we  assume 
that  this  was  an  instance  which  Paul  would  have  censured. 

*  This  name  in  a  general  sense  was  applied  to  others  who  published 
divine  truth  in  an  extensive  sphere  of  labour. 

*  This  name  does  not  imply  that  they  occupied  themselves  with 
collecting  and  compiling  narratives  of  the  life  or  Christ ;  for  the  name 
thoTfyiKiov  originally  denoted  nothing  else  than  the  whole  announce- 
ment of  the  salvation  granted  through  Christ  to  men,  and  this  an- 
nouncement embraced  the  whole  of  Christianity.  As  this  announcement 
rests  on  a  historical  basis,  Christ  as  the  Bedeemer  is  the  object  of  it ; 
and  thus  the  later-derived  meaning  is  formed  in  which  this  word  is 
specially  applied  to  the  histories  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  According  to 
the  original  Christian  phraseology,  the  term  could  only  denote  one 
whose  calling  it  was  to  publish  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  men,  and 
thereby  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  Christian  church ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  SiScCo-KoXos  presupposed  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  and  a 
church  already  founded,  and  employed  himself  in  the  further  training 
in  Christian  knowledge.  The  use  of  the  word  eva77cAi(rT)}s  in  2  Tim. 
iv.  5,  favours  this  interpretation,  and  this  original  Christian  phraseology 
was  continued  in  later  ages,  although  a  more  modem  meaning  of  the 
word  wayyikkov  was  connected  with  i\H^Eu8eb,  Hist  Eccles,  iii.  c  87 
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taken  out  of  their  body,  the  hddirKaXoi.  If  sometimes  the 
7/oo0^rai  are  named  next  to  the  apostles  and  set  before  the 
evangelists  and  the  diiavicdXoiCy  such  teachers  must  be  meant 
in  whom  that  inward  condition  of  life,  from  which  vpo^tjfrEvuv 
proceeded,  was  more  constant,  who  were  distinguished  from 
other  teachers  by  the  extraordinary  liveliness  and  steadiness 
of  the  Christian  inspiration,  and  a  peculiar  originality  of  their 
Christian  conceptions  which  were  imparted  to  them  by  special 
aTcoKoXvylfUQ  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  indeed  these  prophets, 
as  is  evident  from  their  position  between  the  apostles  and 
evangelists,  belonged  to  the  class  of  teachers  who  held  no 
office  in  any  one  church,  but  travelled  about,  to  publish  the 
gospel  in  a  wider  circle. 

As  it  regards  the  relation  of  the  lilaaKoXoi  to  the  TrpiffpO- 
Ttpoi  or  iiriaKoieoi,  we  dare  not  proceed  on  the  supposition, 
that  they  always  remained  the  same  from  the  first  establishment 
of  Christian  churches  among  the  Gentiles,  and  therefore 
during  the  whole  of  Paul's  ministry,  a  period  so  important 
for  the  development  of  the  church ;  and  hence  we  are  not 
justified  to  conclude,  from  the  characteristics  we  find  in  the 
later  Pauline  Epistles,  that  the  relation  of  these  ordera  was 
the  same  as  existed  from  the  beginning  in  the  Gentile 
churches.  If  we  'find  several  things  in  earlier  documents 
which  are  at  variance  with  these  characteristics,  the  supposi- 
tion must  at  least  appear  possible,  that  changes  in  tlie  con- 
dition of  the  churches,  and  the  experiences  of  the  first  period, 
had  occasioned  an  alteration  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  an 
utterly  unfounded  conclusion,  if,  because  traces  of  such  an 
altered  relation  are  found  in  an  epistle  ascribed  to  Paul,  any 
one  should  infer  that  such  an  epistle  could  not  have  been 
written  in  the  Pauline  period.  The  first  question  then  is, 
What  was  the  original  relation  ?  If  we  proceed  on  the  sup- 
position, which  is  foimded  on  the  Pastoral  Letters,  that  the 
ZilatTKoKoi  belonged  to  the  overseers  of  the  churches,  two 
cases  may  be  imagined ;  either  that  all  the  presbyters  or 
bishops  held  also  the  office  of  teachers  ;  or,  that  some  among 
them,  according  to  their  peculiar  talent  (xapi<T/ia),  were 
specially  employed  in  the  management  of  the  outward  guid- 
ance of  the  church  (the  i:v/3£pv)|inc),  and  others  with  the 
internal  guidance  of  the  word  (the  liZatrKoKia),  we  shall  thus 
have  irpttrQvTeooi  Kvl3epyuyTei=iroifuyeQ  and  irpeafiuTiooi  iihda' 
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Kovr€t  =  {(^as-iraXoc.  The  fitBt  case  certainly  cacnot  be  ad- 
mitted, for  the  x^piiTjia  of  Kv^pvfitruc  is  so  deddedly  distinct 
from  the  xapt^/^  of  hlaifKuXla^  as  in  common  life  the  talent 
for  governing  and  the  talent  for  teaching  are  perfectly 
distinct  from  one  another.  And  according  to  the  ordinal 
institution  the  peculiar  office  corre^onded  to  the  peculiar 
charism.  But  since  in  tiie  latter  part  of  the  Pauline  period, 
those  presbyters  who  were  equally  capable  of  the  office  of 
teachers  as  well  as  governors,  were  especially  commended,  it 
is  evident  that  this  was  not  originally  the  case  with  all.  But 
neither  have  we  sufficient  reason  for  considering  the  second 
case,  as  the  original  relation  of  these  several  offices.  Since 
the  \dpnTfxa  of  irpoarrfjy ai  or  Kvfitpr^v  (in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  xiL  28,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
xii.  8),  is  so  accurately  distinguished  from  the  talent  of 
teaching, — and  since  these  two  characteristics,  the  irpotn-^vat 
and  the  icvfiepv^v,  evidently  exhaust  what  belonged  from  the 
beginning  to  the  office  of  presbyter  or  bishop,  and  for  which 
it  was  originally  instituted,  we  are  not  obliged  to  conclude 
that  the  ^i^avKaXoi  belonged  to  the  class  of  overseenB  of  the 
church.  ' 

In  the  Epistle  written  at  a  late  period  to  the  Ephesians 
(iv.  11),  the  voifxiye^  and  hihdtrKoXvi  are  so  far  placed  toge- 
ther, that  they  are  both  distinguished  fr(Hn  those  who  pre- 
mded  over  a  general  sph^^e  of  labour,  but  yet  only  in  that 
respect.  Now  the  term  votfiirtQ  denotes  exactly  the  office 
of  rulers  of  the  chtirch,  the  presbyters  or  bishops ;  it  there- 
fore does  not  appear  evident  that  we  should  class  the 
hhaffKaXoi  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term 
votfjtivEc  might  be  applied  not  impropwly  to  ^t^WaXoi, 
since  in  itself  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  image 
of  a  shepherd  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  axid  by  Chiist 
himself,  it  is  fitted  to  denote  the  guidance  of  souls  by  the 
office  of  teaching.  Paul  also  classes  iihayii  with  those 
addresses  which  are  not  connected  with  holding  a  particular 
office  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26),  but  what  every  one  in  the  church 
who  had  an  inward  call,  and  an  ability  for  it»  was  justified 
in  exerdsing. 

It  might  also  happen,  that  in  a  church  after  its  presbytery 
had  already  been  established,  persons  belonging  to  it  might 
come  forward,  or  new  members  might  be  addec^  who^  in  con- 
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sequenoe  of  their  previous  education,  distinguished  thetaselves 
in  the  office  of  teaching,  evea  more  than  the  ezistii^  presbyters, 
which  would  soon  be  evident  from  the  addresses  they  dehva:«d 
when  the  church  assembled  At  this  season  of  the  first  free 
development  of  iht  Christian  life,  would  the  charism  granted 
to  such  persons  be  negledied  or  repressed,  merely  because  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  presbyters  ?  There  were,  as  it 
appears,  some  members  of  the  church  in  whose  dwellings  a 
portion  of  them  used  to  assemble,  and  this  depended  probably 
not  slways  on  the  convenient  locality  of  their  residence,  but 
on  their  talent  for  teaching,  which  was  thus  rendered  availa- 
ble ;  as  Aquila,  who  though  he  resided  sometimes  at  Rome, 
sometimes  at  Corinth,  or  at  £phesus,  always  wherever  he  iock 
up  his  abode  had  a  small  congregation  or  church  in  his  own 
housa  (j^  kexXifiria  kv  t^  oLk^  avrov,)^  Thus  originally  the 
office  of  overseer  of  the  church  might  have  nothing  in  common 

,  1  The  occarrenee  of  such  private  chnrches  is  made  use  of  by  Kist  and 
Bauer  as  an  argument  for  their  opinion,  that  originally  in  the  larger 
cities  there  were  only  insulated  particular  churches^  under  their  own  guid- 
ing presbyters,  which  were  formed  in  various  parts,  aud  at  a  subsequent 
period  were  united  into  one  whole.  But  the  Epistles  of  the  apostle 
Paul  giv«  the  clearest  evidence  that  all  the  Christians  of  one  city 
originally  formed  one  whole  church.  Yet  we  may  easily  suppose  that 
some  parts  of  the  church,  without  separating  themselves  from  the  whole 
body  and  its  guidance,  held  particular  meetings  in  the  house  of  some 
person  whose  locality  was  very  suitable,  and  who  acted  as  the  itBdcrxaXn 
for  the  editication  of  such  small  assemblies.  Thus  it  may  be  explained 
how  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  while  they  nojoumed  at  Rome,  or  Corinth,  or 
Epheaus,  might  have  such  a  small  Christian  society  in  their  own  boose. 
Yet  it  does  not  seem  right  to  consider  these  as  absolutely  separate  and 
distinct  chnrches ;  for  we  could  not  suppose  that  such  a  company  of 
belierere  would  be  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  person  like  Aquila,  who 
CO  often  ehai^d  his  residence ;  they  mnst  have  had  a  fixed  place  of 
assembling,  and  their  appointed  overseers,  (a  presbyter  or  bishop,  ac- 
cording to  that  supposition.)  In  1  Cor^  zvi.  20,  the  ^urch,  forming 
one  whole  (all  the  toethren),  is  expressly  distingnished  from  any  such 
partial  assembly.  In  Rom.  xvi.  23,  a  brother  is  mentioned,  in  whose 
bouse  the  whole  church  held  their  meetings.  In  Colosa.  iv.  15,  after  a 
salutation  to  the  whole  dhvrch,  an  individual  is  specified  and  included 
in  the  salutation,  at  whoat  honse  such  private  meetings  were  held.  But 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  in  such  places  as  Rom.  xvi.  14,  15, 

("Salute  Asyncritofl and   the   brethren   IhcU   are  with   them," 

^  Salute  Philologus and  all  the  sainU  thai  are  with  ihem,*^  meet- 
ings of  this  kind  are  intended,  or  only  those  persons  who.  on  account  of 
their  &mily  ties  or  oonneidons  in  business,  lived  in  intimacy  with  im» 
another. 
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with  the  communication  of  instruction.  Although  the  over- 
seers of  the  church  took  cognisance  not  only  of  the  good 
conduct  of  its  members,  but  sdso  of  that  which  would  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  its  basis,  the  maintenance  of  pure  doctrine^ 
and  the  exclusion  of  error;  and  though  from  the  beginning 
care  would  be  taken  to  appoint  persons  to  this  office  who  had 
attained  to  maturity  and  steadiness  in  their  Christian  princi- 
ples, it  did  not  follow  that  they  must  possess  the  gift  of  teach- 
ing, and  in  addition  to  their  other  labours  occupy  themselves 
in  public  addresses.  It  might  be,  that  at  first  the  ^ihaoKoXia 
was  generally  not  connected  with  a  distinct  office,  but  that 
those  who  were  fitted  for  it  came  forward  in  the  public  as- 
semblies as  ^iddtrKoKoi ;  until  it  came  to  pass  that  those  who 
were  specially  furnished  with  the  x^P^^F-^  ^^  h^aKaXia,  of 
whom  there  would  naturally  be  only  a  few  in  most  churches, 
were  considered  as  those  on  whom  the  stated  delivery  oi 
instruction  devolved.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (vL  6), 
Paul  may  be  thought  to  intimate*  that  there  were  already 
teachers  appointed  by  the  church,  who  ought  to  receive  their 
maintenance  firom  them.  But  the  question  arises,  whether 
these  words  relate  to  the  BiZdaKoXoiy  or  to  the  itinerant 
EvayyeXiaral ;  also,  whether  the  passage  speaks,  not  of  any 
regular- salary,  but  of  the  contributions  of  free  love,  by  which 
the  immediate  wants  of  these  missionaries  were  relieved.  At 
all  events, — ^which  would  also  be  confirmed  by  this  latter 

1  Even  after  the  reasons  alleged  hv  Schott  against  this  interpretation, 
in  his  commentary  on  this  Epistle,  I  cannot  help  considering  it  as  the 
only  natural  one.  And  I  cannot  agree  with  the  other,  according  to 
which  the  irwriv  iiyaBoTs  is  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  (following 
the  example  of  their  teachers  in  all  that  is  good.)  I  cannot  suppose 
that  Paul,  if  he  wished  to  admonish  the  Galatians  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  teachers  in  the  Christian  life,  would  haye  expressed  himself  in 
so  obscure  and  spiritless  a  manner.  As  to  the  objection  against  the  first 
interpretation,  that  it  does  not  suit  the  connexion,  I  cannot  admit  its 
correctness.  The  exhortations  to  gentleness  and  humility  in  social  in- 
tercourse, introduce  the  series  of  special  exhortations,  v.  26.  yL  6, 
where  the  8^  marks  the  continued  development,  a  new  exhortation 
follows,  namely,  that  they  should  be  ready  to  communicate  of  their 
earthly  goods  to  their  teachers ;  then  ver.  7,  that  they  must  not  think  of 
reaping  the  fruits  of  the  gospel,  if  their  conduct  was  not  formed  agree- 
ably to  it;  if  they,  with  all  their  care  directed  only  to  earthly  things, 
n^lected  such  a  duty  towards  those  who  laboured  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls. 
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passage,  in  case  it  is  understood  of  ^cSaWaXoi,  these  were  and 
continued  to  be  distinct  from  the  oyerseers  of  the  church  in 
general,  although  in  particular  cases  the  talents  of  teaching 
and  goyeming  were  connected,  and  the  presbyter  was  equally 
able  as  a  teacher. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  pure  gospel  had  to  combat  with 
manifold  errors,  which  threatened  to  corrupt  it — as  was 
especially  the  case  during  the  latter  period  of  Paul's  ministry, 
— at  this  critical  period  it  was  thought  necessary  to  unite 
more  closely  the  offices  of  teachers  and  overseers,  and  with 
that  view  to  take  care  that  overseers  should  be  appointed, 
who  would  be  able  by  their  public  instructions  to  protect  the 
church  from  the  infection  of  &lse  doctrine,  to  establish  others 
in  purity  of  fiiith,  and  to  convince  the  gainsayers  ;  Tit.  i.  9 ; 
and  hence  he  esteemed  those  presbyters  who  laboured  likewise 
in  the  office  of  teaching,  as  deserving  of  special  honour. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  only  females  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  right  of  speaking  in  the  public  meetings  of 
the  church.  But  yet  the  gifts  peculiar  to  their  sex  might  be 
made  available  for  the  outward  service  of  the  church,  in 
rendering  assistance  of  varioiis  kinds,  for  which  women  are 
peculiarly  fitted;  and  according  to  existing  social  habits,  a 
deacon  in  many  of  his  official  employments  might  excite  sus- 
picion in  reference  to  his  conduct  towards  the  female  members 
of  the  church ;  but  it  was  desirable  by  all  means  to  guard 
against  such  an  imputation  on  the  new  religious  sect,  of  which 
men  were  easily  inclined  to  believe  evil,  because  it  was  new 
and  opposed  to  the  popular  &ith.  Hence  the  office  of 
deaconess  was  instituted  in  addition  to  that  of  deacon,  proba- 
bly first  in  the  churches  of  Gentile  Christians.  Of  its  institu- 
tion and  nature  in  the  apostolic  age  we  have  no  precise 
information,  since  we  find  it  explicitly  mentioned  in  onij  one 
passage  of  the  New  Testament;  Rom.  xvi.  1.  In  modem 
times,  indeed,  what  Paul  says  in  1  Tim.  v.  3 — 16,  of  the 
widows  who  received  their  maintenance  from  the  church,  has 
been  applied  to  these  deaconesses.  And  many  qualifications 
which  he  requires  of  those  who  were  to  be  admitted  into  the 
number  of  the  widows  (v.  10),  and  which  appear  to  contain 
a  reference  to  their  special  employments,  as  attention  to 
strangers  and  the  care  of  the  poor,  are  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
position.    But  since  Paul  only  distinguished  them  as  persons 
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sapported  by  the  churoh/  without  menlioiiiiig  any  active 
service  as  deVolviiag  upon  tbem ;  since  he  represents  them  as 
persons  who,  as  suited  their  a^  and  ooncUtion,  wecra  rranosed. 
&om  all  occupation  with  earthly  concerns,  and  dedicated  their 
few  remaining  days  to  devotion  and  prayer;  and  since,  on  the 
contrary,  the  office  of  deaconess  certainly  involved  much  active 
employment;  we  have  no  ground  whatever  for  finding  in  this  * 
passage  deaconesses,  or  females  out  of  whose  number  deacon^ 
esses  were  <diosen. '  What  Paul  says  in  the  passage  quoted 
above  of  the  deaconess  of  the  diurch  at  Oencbrea,  appears  by 
no  means  to  ag^ee  with  what  is  said  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  concerning  the  age  and  destitute  conation  of 
widows.  We  must  lath^  imagine  such  females  to  be  amcmg 
those  widows  who,  afber  presenting  a  modd  in  disdbarging 
their  duties  as  Christian  wives  and  Brothers,  would  now 
obtain  repose  and  a  place  of  honour  in  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  where  alone  they  could  find  a  refi]£;e  in  their  loneli- 
ness; and  by  their  devotiemd  fi|»ritual  ILfe,  set  an  edifying 
example  to  other  females;  perhaps  also  they  might  be  able  to 
communicate  to  such  of  their  sex  as  sought  their  advice,  the 
results  of  their  Christian  experience  collected  in  the  course  of 
a  long  life,  and  make  a  favourable  impression  even  on  the 
Gentiles.  Hence  it  would  naturally  be  an  occasion  of  scandal, 
if  auch  persons  quitted  a  life  of  retirement  and  devotion,  and 
showed  a  fondness  for  habits  that  were  inconsistent  with 
their  matronly  character.  At  all  events,  we  find  h^e  an  ec- 
clesiastical arrangement  of  lat^  date,  whidi  is  also  indicated 
by  other  parts  of  the  Epistle. 

The  conse(»ation  to  offices  in  the  church  was  conducted  in 
the  following  manner.     Aft^  those  persons  to  whom  its  per^- 

^  I  do  not  perceive  bow  Baner  can  trace  in  tbe  5tli  chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  at  that  time  the  name  j^^ai  was  applied  to 
young  unmarried  females,  in  reference  to  their  station  in  the  ehoveh, 
which  would  be  among  the  marks  of  a  writing  composed  at  a  later 
period.  The  Hi^us  x^^  i^^  ^'  ^»  &i^  ^^^  truly  destitute,  who  could  find 
relief  only  in  the  church  for  their  loneliness,  contrasted  with  the  widows 
mentioned  in  verse  4,  who  were  supported  by  their  own  relations,  in- 
stod  of  being  a  burden  to  the  churdi.  The  x^fa=^fUMrw/u^i^,  verse  S, 
where  the  Kal  is  to  be  understood  esi^licative, 

*  The  supposition,  that  in  v.  9  mention  is  made  of  a  different  class  of 
widows  than  those  in  v.  8,  appears  to  mc  utterly  untenable.  A  com- 
parison of  V.  16  with  T.  4  and  8,  plainly  shows  that  this  whole  section 
i^tes  to  the  same  subject 
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formanoe  belonged,  Imd  laid  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
oandidate, — a  symbolic  aetioti  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
T^w, — ^they  besought  the  Lord  ihaA  he  would  grant,  what 
this  symbol  denoted,  the  impartation  of  the  gifts  of  his  Spirit 
for  carrying  on  the  office  thus  imdertaken  in  his  name.  If, 
as  was  presumed,  the  whole  ceremony  coiresponded  to  its 
inteiM;,  and  the  i^quisite  disposition  existed  in  those  for  whom 
it  was  performed,  tiiere  was  reason  for  considering  the  com- 
munication of  the  spiritual  gifts  necessary  for  the  office, 
as  connected  with  this  consecration  performed  in  the  name  of 
Christ  And  since  Paul  from  tiiis  point  of  view  designated 
the  whole  of  the  solemn  proceeding,  (without  separating 
it  into  its  yarious  elements,)  by  that  which  was  its  external 
symbol  (as  in  scriptural  phrasecdogy,  a  single  act  of  a  trans- 
action, consisting  of  seyeral  parts,  and  sometimes  that  which 
was  most  striking  to  the  senses,  is  often  mentioned  for  the 
whole) ;  he  required  of  Timothy  t^t  he  should  seek  to  revive 
afresh  the  spiritual  gifts  that  he  had  received  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands. 

Bespecting  the  election  to  offices  in  the  church,  it  is  evident 
thai  ^  first  deacons,  and  ihd  delegates  who  were  autiiorized 
by  the  church  to  accompany  the  apostles,  were  chosen  from 
the  general  body  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  19.  From  these  examples,  we 
may  conclude  that  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted 
at  the  appointment  of  presbyters.  But  from  the  fact  that 
Paul  committed  to  his  disciples  Timothy  and  Titus  (to  whom 
he  assigned  the  organization  of  new  churches,  or  of  such  as 
had  been  injured  by  many  corruptions),  the  appointment 
likewise  of  presbyte^  and  deacons,  and  called  their  attentioa 
to  ihe  qualifications  for  such  offices,  we  are  by  no  mean» 
iustified  in  concluding  that  they  performed  all  this  alone 
without  the  cooperation  oi  the  churches.  The  manner  in 
whidi  Paul  was  wont  to  address  himself  to  the  whole  church, 
and  to  take  into  account  the  oooperataon  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, which  must  be  appaient  to  evezy  one  in  reading  his 
fipisdes, — Pleads  us  to  expect,  that  where  a  diurch  was  aJready 
eptabliithed,  he  would  admit  it  as  a  party  in  their  common 
coDoema,  It  is  possible,  that  tiie  apostle  himself  in  tdbsij 
oaa&j  as  on  the  founding  of  a  new  (dmrch,  mi^t  think  it 
advisable  to  nominate  the  posons  best  fitted  for  such  offices, 
and  a  proposal  from  such  a  quarter  would  naturally  cany  th4 
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greatest  weight  with  it.  In  the  example  of  the  family  of 
Stephanas  at  Corinth,  we  see  that  those  who  first  undertook 
office  in  the  church,  were  members  of  the  family  first  con- 
verted in  that  city. 

It  was  also  among  the  churches  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Christian  worship  was  fully 
expressed  in  the  character  of  their  cuitus.  For  among  the 
Jewish  Christians  the  ancient  forms  of  the  Jewish  cuitus 
were  still  retained,  though  persons  of  this  class  who  were 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  hence  had 
acquired  the  essence  of  inward  spiritual  worship,  which  is 
limited  to  no  place  or  time, — ^were  made  firee  as  it  regarded 
their  inward  life  from  the  thraldom  of  these  forms,  and  had 
learned  to  refine  these  forms  by  viewing  them  in  the  light  of 
the  gospel.  Such  persons  thought  that  the  powers  of  the 
future  world  which  they  were  conscious  of  having  received, 
would  still  continue  to  operate  in  these  forms  belonging  to  the 
imcient  economy,  until  that  future  world  and  the  whole  of  its 
new  heavenly  economy  would  arrive,  by  means  of  the  return 
of  Clurist  to  complete  his  kingdom, — ^a  decisive  era  which 
appeared  to  them  not  &r  distant.  On  the  contrary,- among 
the  Gentiles  the  free  spiritual  worship  of  God  developed 
itself  in  direct  opposition  to  Judaism  and  the  attempts  to 
mingle  Judaism  and  Christianity.  According  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostle  Paul,  the  Mosaic  law  in  its  whole  extent 
liad  lost  its  value  as  such  to  Christians ;  nothing  could  be  a 
rule  binding  on  Christians  on  account  of  its  being  contained 
in  the  Mosaic  law ;  but,  whatever  was  binding  as  a  law  for 
the  Christian  life,  must  as  such  derivp  it^s  authority  from 
another  quarter.  Hence  a  transference  of  the  Old  Testament 
command  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament standing-point  was  not  admissible.  Whoever  con- 
sidered himself  subject  to  one  such  command,  in  Paul's 
judgment  again  placed  himself  under  the  yoke  of  the  whole 
law ;  his  inward  life  was  thereby  brought  into  servitude  to 
outward  earthly  things,  and  sinking  into  Jewish  nationalism, 
denied  the  universalism  of  the  gospel ;  for  on  the  standing- 
point  of  the  gospel,  the  whole  life  became  in  an  equal  manner 
related  to  God,  and  served  to  glorify  him,  and  thenceforth  no 
opp«^tion  existed  between  what  belonged  to  the  world  and 
«hat  belonged  to  God.    Thus  all  the  days  of  the  Christian 
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life  must  be  equally  holy  to  the  Lord;  hence  Paul  says 
to  the  Galatian  Chrisdans,  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
ISO  far  led  astray  as  to  acknowledge  the  Mosaic  law  as  binding, 
and  to  observe  the  Jewish  feasts,  "  After  that  ye  have  known 
God,  or  rather  (by  his  pitying  love),  have  been  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,  how  turn  ye  again  ^  to  the  weak  and 
beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bond- 
age  V^  Gal.  iv.  9.  He  fears  that  his  labours  among  thein  to 
xnake  them  Christians  had  been  in  vain,  and  for  this  very 
reason,  because  they  reckoned  the  observance  of  certain  days 
as  holy  to  be  an  essential  part  of  religion.  The  apostle  does 
not  here  oppose  the  Chnstian  feasts  to  the  Jewish,  but  ht 
considers  the  whole  reference  of  religion  to  certain  days  as 
something  foreign  to  the  exalted  standing-point  of  Christian 
freedom,  and  belonging  to  that  of  Judaism  and  Heathenism. 
With  a  similar  polemical  view  (in  Coloss.  ii.  16)  he  declares 
his  opposition  to  those  who  considered  the  observation  of  cer- 
tain days  as  essential  to  religion,  and  condemned  those  who 
did  not  observe  them.  Although,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Eomans,  xiv.  1 — 6,  he  enjoins  forbearance  towards  such  in 
whom  the  Christian  spirit  was  not  yet  developed  with  true 

'  Thus  he  spoke  to  those  who  had  formerly  been  heathens ;  for 
although  in  other  points  Judaism  might  be  considered  as  opposed  to 
heathenism,  yet  he  viewed  as  an  element  common  to  both,  the  cleaving 
to  outward  forms.. 

'  I  have  translated  this  passage  according  to  the  sense ;  more  lite- 
rally it  would  be, — "  or  rather  are  known  by  CJod." — Living  in  estrange- 
ment from  him,  they  lived  in  spiritual  darkness,  in  ignorance  of  Qod 
and  of  divine  things ;  but  now  by  the  mercy  of  God  revealing  itself  to 
them,  they  obtained  living  communion  with  him,  and  the  true  know> 
ledge  of  him.  After  Paul  had  contrasted  their  present  standing-point 
of  divine  knowledge  with  that  of  their  former  ignorance,  he  corrects 
himself,  in  order  not  to  let  it  be  imagined  that  they  were  indebted 
dimply  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  reason  for  this  knowledge  of  God, 
and  represents  in  strong  terms,  that  they  were  indebted  for  every  things 
to  divine  grace,  the  grace  of  redemption.  Therefore,  they  were  guilty 
of  ingratitude,  in  not  making  use  of  the  knowledge  vouchsafed  to  them 
by  the  grace  of  God.  Had  it  been  possible  for  Paul,  according  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Greek,  to  mark  by  a  passive  form  of  the  same  word 
yip6<rK(uf,  the  contrast  between  a  received  knowledge  imparted  by  God^ 
and  a  knowledge  gained  by  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  alone,  he 
would  for  that  purpose  have  used  the  passive  form.  This,  indeed,  the 
laws  of  the  Greek  language  did  not  permit ;  but  yet  the  passive  form, 
according  to  his  customary  Hellenistic  idiom,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  mark  the  contrast  which  he  had  in  his  mind  still  more  strongly 
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freedom,  yet  he  certainly  con»derB  it  as  the  most  gamine 
Christianity,  to  think  every  day  alike,  to  hold  none  as 
peculiarly  sacred  to  the  Lord ;  the  icphtty  Tra^ay  liftipav — fiii 
fporeiv  Kvpi^  Trjy  iffupav. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Panl  in  such  passages  entirely 
rejects  even  festive  observances,  as  they  were  consida^ed 
among  Gentiles  and  Jews  as  something  absolutely  essential  to 
religion,  and  does  not  even  mention  any  days  which  might 
be  expressly  sacred  in  a  freer  method,  and  suited  to  Chris> 
tianity.  Christian  feasts  properly  so  called.  So  far  was  he 
from  thinking  that  on  the  C^iristian  standing-point  there 
could  be  days  which  eouM  in  any  manner  bear  a  resemblance 
to  what  in  the  Jewish  sense  was  a  feast,  or  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  set  apart  any  day  whatever  as  specially  to  be  observed 
by  the  church  \  From  such  passages  we  may  conclude,  that, 
in  the  Gentile  churches,  all  days  of  the  week  were  considered 
alike  suitable  for  the  service  of  the  churdi ;  and  that  all  pre- 
ference of  one  day  to  another  was  regarded  as  quite  foreign 
to  the  genius  of  the  gospeL 

A  perfectly  unquestionable  and  dedded  mention  of  the 
ecclesiastical  observance  of  Sunday  among  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, we  cannot  find  in  the  times  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  but 
there  are  two  passages  which  make  its  existence  probable. 
If  what  Pajol  says,  1-  Cor.  xiL  2,  relates  to  collections  which 
were  made  at  the  meetings  of  the  church,  it  would  be 
evident  from  this  passage  that  at  that  time  the  Sunday  was 
specially  devoted  to  such  meetings.  But  Paul,  if  we  examine 
his  language  closely,  says  no  more  than  this  :  that  every  one 
should  lay  by  in  his  6wn  house  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
whatever  he  was  able  to  save.  This  certainly  might  mean, 
that  every  one  should  bring  with  him  the  sum  he  had  saved 
to  the  meeting  of  the  church,  that  thus  the  individual  con- 
tributions might  be  collected  together,  and  be  ready  for  Paul 
as  soon  as  he  came.  But  this  would  be  making  a  gratuitous 
supposition,  not  at  all  required  by  the  connexion  of  the 
passage.^  We  may  fairly  understand  the  whole  passage 
to  mean,  that  every  one  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  should 
lay  aside  what  he  could  spare,  so  that  when  Paul  came,  ever}^ 
one  might  be  prepared  with  the  total  of  the  sum  thiis  laid 

'  The  word  0i/f<ravpi^my,  1  Cor.  zri.  2,  applied  to  settiDg  aside  the 
small  sBHia  weekijr,  u  against  the  notion  of  a  pablic  collection.       » 
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hy,  and  then,  by  patting  the  sums  together^  the  collection  of 
the  whole  church  wo\ild  be  at  once  made.  If  we  adopt  this 
interpretation,  we  could  not  infer  that  special  meetings  of  the 
cbnrch  were  held  and  eoUeetioBs  made  on  Sundays.  And  if 
we  assume  that,  independently  of  the  influence  of  Ohnstianity, 
the  Jewish  reckonii]^  by  weeks  had  been  adopted  among  the 
heathen  in  the  Roman  Empire  ;  still  in  this  passage  we  can 
find  no  evidence  fcwr  the  existence  of  a  religious  distinction  of 
Sunday.  But  since  we  are  not  authorized  to  make  this 
assumi^on  unless  a  church  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  those  who  had  been  Jewish  Proselytes/  we  shall  be  led  to 
infer  that  the  religious  observances  of  Sunday  occasioned  its 
being  considered  the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  is  also 
mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  7,  that  the  church  at  Troas  assembled 
on  a  Sunday  and  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper.  Here  the 
question  arises,  whether  Paul  put  off  his  departure  from 
Troas  to  the  next  day,  because  he  willed  to  celebrate  the 
Simday  with  this  church — or  whether  the  church  met  on 
the  Simday  (though  they  might  have  met  on  any  other 
day),  because  Paul  had  fixed  to  leave  Troas  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

At  aH  events,  we  must  deduce  the  origin  oi  the  reli^ous 
observance  of  Sunday,  not  from  the  Jewish-Christian  churches, 
but  fi-om  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Gentile  Christians, 
and  may  account  for  the  practice  in  the  following  manner. 
Where  the  circumstances  of  the  churches  did  not  allow  of 
daily  meetings  for  devotion  and  agapee — ^although  in  the 
nature  of  Christianity  no  necessity  could  exist  for  such  a  dis- 
tinction— ^although  on  the  Christian  standing-point  all  days 
were  to  be  considered  as  equally  holy,  in  an  equal  manner 
devoted  to  the  Lord — ^yet  on  account  of  peculiar  outward 
relations,  such  a  distinction  of  a  particular  day  was  adopted 
for  religious  communion.  They  did  not  choose  the  Sabbath 
which  the  Jewish  Christians  celebrated,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  mingling  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  because 
another  event  was  more  closely  associated  with  Christian 
sentiments.  The  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ  appeared 
as  the  central  point  of  Christian  knowledge  and  practice; 
smce  his  resurrection  was  viewed  as  the  foundation  of  all 
Christian  joy  and  hope,  it  was  natural  that  the  day  which 
^  Se€^  Idcler'a  Ghronoloig^e,  i.  180^ 
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was  connected  with  the  remembrance  of  this  event,  should  be 
specially  devoted  to  Christian  commnnion. 

But  if  a  weekly  day  was  thus  distinguished  in  the  churches 
of  Gentile  Christians,  still  it  is  very  doubtful  that  any  yearly 
commemoration  of  the  resurrection  was  observed  among  them. 
Some  have  endeavoured  to  find  in  1  Cor.  v.  7,  a  reference  to 
a  Christian  passover  to  be  celebrated  in  a  Christian  sense 
with  a  decided  reference  to  Christian  truth :  but  we  can  find  a 
reference  only  to  a  Jewish  passover,  which  was  still  celebrated 
by  the  Jewish  Christians.  When  Paid  was  writing  those 
words,  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  were  present  to  his 
imagination,  as  on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan^  they  carefully 
searched  every  comer  of  their  houses,  lest  any  morsel  of 
leaven  should  have  escaped  their  notice.  This  practice  of 
outward  Judaism  he  applies  in  a  spiritualized  sense  to 
Christians.  "Purify  yourselves  from  the  old  leaven  (the 
leaven  of  your  old  natiu^,  which  still  cleaves  to  you  from 
your  old  corruption),  that  you  may  become  a  new  'mass 
(meaning  renewed  and  justified  human  natm'e),  and  as  it 
were  unleavened  ;  that  is,  purified  by  Christ  from  the  leaven 
of  sin,  as  elsewhere  Paul  represents  purification  from  sin,  the 
being  dead  to  sin  as  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ,^  for 
Christ  has  been  ofiered  as  our  paschal  lamb  :  they  ought  ever 
to  remember  that  true  paschal  lamb,  by  whose  offering  they 
were  truly  fireed  firom  sin ;  the  Jewish  passover  was  hence- 
forth wholly  useless.  Therefore,  as  men  purified  from  sin  by 
Christ  our  paschal  lamb,  let  us  celebrate  the  feast,  not  after 
the  manner  of  the  Jews,  who  swept  the  leaven  out  of  their 
houses,  but  retained  the  leaven  of  old  corruption  in  their 
hearts — ^but  let  us  so  celebrate  it  that  we  may  be  a  mass 
purified  in  heart  fix)m  the  leaven  of  sin."  In  dl  this,  there 
is  evidently  no  reference  to  the  celebration  of  a  Christian 
passover  among  Gentile  Christians,  but  only  the  contrast  of 

'  This  is  no  doubt  the  simplest  interpretation  of  the  words  KoBits 
€<rr€  H^vfioi,  "  as  ye  are  unleavened/'  purified  as  redeemed  persons,  for 
ever  from  the  fii/tij  t^»  a/xoprias.  But,  if  with  Grotius,  we  understand 
the  words  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  Affiros^  &oivos,  "  as  ye 
eat  no  leaven/'  and  thus  are  equivalent  to,  "  as  ye  celebrate  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  or  the  Passover,"  still  this  may  be  understood  only  of  a . 
spiritual  passover;  for  otherwise  it  would  not  agree  with  that  which  is 
afterwards  adduced  as  a  reason^  and  it  would  also  be  implied,  that  the 
Gentile  Christians  had  refrained  from  leavened  bread  at  Easter,  which 
Paul,  on  his  principles,  could  not  have  allowed. 
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the  spiritual  passover^  comprehending  the  whole  life  of  the 
redeemed,  with  the  merely  outward  Jewish  feast  J 

The  celebration  of  the  two  symbols  of  Chiistian  commu- 
nion, Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  belonged  to  the  un- 
chajD^eable  plan  of  the  Christian  church,  as  &amed  by  its 
Divine  Founder;  these  rites  were  to  be  recognised  equally 

,  by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  no  alteration  would  be  made  in 
reference  to  them  by  the  peculiar  formation  of  ecclesiastical 

' life  among  the  Gentiles;  we  need  therefore  to  add- little  to 
what  we  have  before  remarked.  In  Baptism,  entrance  into 
communion  with  Christ  appears  to  have  been  the  essential 
point;  thus  persons  were  united  to  the  spiritual  body  of 
Christ  and  received  into  the  communion  of  the  redeemed, 
the  church  of  Christ;  Gal.  iii.  27;  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  Hence 
baptism,  according  to  its  characteristic  marks,  was  designated 
a  baptism  into  Cluist,  into  the  name  of  Christ,  as  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  the  original  article  of 
faith  in  the  apostolic  church,  and  this  was  probably  the  most 
ancient^  formula  of  baptism,  which  was  stiU  made  use  of 
even  in  the  t^hird  century  (see  my  Church  History,  vol.  i. 
p.  546).  The  usual  form  of  submersion  at  baptisca,  practised 
by  the  Jews,  was  transferred  to  the  Gentile  Christians. 
Indeed,  this  form  was  the  most  suitable  to  signify  that  which, 
Christ  intended  to  render  an  object  of  contemplation  by  such 
a  symbol ;  the  immersion  of  the  whole  man  in  the  spirit  of  a 
new  life.  But  Paul  availed  himself  of  what  was  accidental  to 
the  form  of  this  symbol,  the  twofold  act  of  submersion  and 
of  emersion,  to  which  Christ  certainly  made  no  reference  at 
the  institution  of  the  symbol  As  he  found  therein  a  reference 
to  Christ  Dead,  and  Christ  Risen,  the  negative  and  positive 
aspect  of  the  Christian  life — in  the  imitation  of  Christ  to  die 
to  all  ungodliness,  and  in  communion  with  liim  to  rise  to  a 
new  divine  life, — so  in  the  given  form  of  baptism,  he  made 
use  of  what  was  accessory  in'  order  to  reoresent,  by  a  sensible 

*  If  we  supposed  that  these  words  related  to  an  Easter-feast,  cele- 
brated among  the  Oentile  Christians,  it  would  follow  that  they  cele- 
brated this  feast  at  the  same  time  as  the  Jews,  and  then  it  would  hardly 
be  possible  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  disputes  relative  to  the  time  of 
observing  Easter. 

'  In  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  (visio  iii.  c.  7),  in  Fabriccil  Cod.  apocr. 
Nov.  Test.  p.  804,  it  is  said,  haptizavi  in  nomine  Domini, 

VOL.  I.  M 
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image,  the  idea  and  design  of  the  rite  in  its  comiexion  with 
the  whole  essence  of  Christianity. 

Since  baptism  marked  the  entrance  into  communion  with 
Christ,  it  resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  rite,  that  a  confes*- 
sion  of  fiiith  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer  would  be  made  by  the 
person  to  be  baptized ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  apostolic 
age,  we  may  find  indications  of  the  existence  of  such  a  prac- 
tice.»  As  baptism  was  closely  united  with  a  conscious 
entrance  on  Christian  communion,  fedth  and  baptism  were 
always  connected  with  one  another ;  and  thus  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  baptism  was  performed  only  in 
instances  where  both  could  meet  together,  and  that  the 
practice  of  infent  baptism  was  unknown  at  this  period.     We 

*  These  indications  are  such  as  will  not  amount  to  incontrovertible 
certainty.  We  find  the  least  doubtful  reference  in  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  but 
the  interpretation  even  of  this  passage  has  been  mucb  disputed.  If  the 
words  are  understood  in  this  sense,  "a  question  according  to  a  good 
conscience  in  relation  to  God,  by  means  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ," 
a  question  proposed  at  baptism  might  be  inferred  from  it,  of  which  the 
purport  would  be,  whether  a  person  beliered  in  the  resurrection  of 
Chnst>  as  the  pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of  ma  gianted  to  him,  and 
hence  would  think  of  God  in  this  faith  with  a  good  conscience.  But 
Winer  against  such  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  justly  objects,  that 
in  this  case,  the  answer  given  by  the  candidate  as  an  expression  of  his 
confession  of  his  faith,  of  what  peculiarly  related  to  salvation,  and  not 
the  question,  must  have  been  mentioned.  Yet  Winer's  explanation  (in 
his  Grammar)  in  reference  to  the  word  in^ep^rifut, — the  seeking  of  a 
good  conscience  after  God, — although  ivepwrfv  eis  in  the  Hellenistic 
idiom,  as  the  passage  adduced  by  Winer  shows,  may  have  this  meaning 
— does  not  appear  the  most  natural.  If  Paul  had  wished  to  say  this, 
would  he  not  have  preferred  using  the  form  hr^pdrrtiffts  1  And  might 
it  not  be  said  against  this  interpretation,  that  the  apostle  would  have 
represented  that  which  saved  at  baptism,  not  the  seeking  after  God, 
but  the  finding  God  through  Christ,  the  longing  for  communion  with 
him,  according  to  the  analogy  of  scriptuiul  representations  on  this 
subject? 

But  what  Peter  wished  particularly  to  point  out,  was  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  whole  baptismal  rite,  in  opposition  to  a  mere  outward 
sensible  purification.  This  spiritual  character  might  be  pointed  out  by 
the  question  proposed  at  baptism,  which  referred  to  the  Bpiritual  reli- 
gious object  of  the  rite,  and  the  question  is  alluded  to  instead  of  the 
Answer,  because  it  precedes  and  is  that  which  gives  occasion  to  the 
answer,  and  thus  the  first  interpretation  may  be  justified. 

The  second  trace  of  such  a  baptismal  confession  is  found  in  1  Tim. 
vi.  12,  but  it  is  not  quite  evident,  that  a  confession  of  this  kind  is 
intended ;  it  might  be  only  one  which  Timothy  had  given  from  the  free 
impulse  of  feeling,  when  he  was  set  apart  to  be  the  associate  of  Paul  in 
publishing  the  gospel. 
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canaot  infer  the  existence  of  infant  baptism  from  the  instance 
.  of  the  baptism  of  whole  families,  for  the  passage  in  1  Cor. 
xvi.  15,  shows  the  fallacy  of  such  a  conclusion,  as  from  that  it 
appears  that  the  whole  family  of  Stephanas,  who  were  bap- 
tized by  Paul,  consisted  of  adults.  Tliat  not  till  so  late  a 
period  as  (at  least  certainly  not  earlier  than)  Irenseus,  a  trace 
of  infant  baptism  appears,  and  that  it  first  became  recognised 
as  an  apostolic  tradition  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  is 
evidence  rather  against  than /or  the  admission  of  its  apostolic 
origin ;  especially  since,  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  when  Christ- 
ianity appeared,  there  were  many  elements  which  must  have 
been  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  in&nt  baptism,. — ^the 
same  elements  from  which  proceeded  the  notion  of  the  magical 
effects  of  outward  baptism,  the  notion  of  its  absolute  neces- 
sity for  salvation,  the  notion  which  gave  rise  to  the  mythua 
that  the  apostles  baptized  the  Old  Testament  saints  in  Hades. 
How  very  much  must  infant  baptism  have  corresponded  with 
such  a  tendency,  if  it  had  been  favoured  by  tradition  !  It 
might  indeed  be  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  after  infant 
baptism  had  long  been  recognised  aa  an  apostolic  tradition, 
many  other  causes  hindered  its  imiversal  introduction,  and  the 
same  causes  might  still  earlier  stand  in  the  way  of  its  spread, 
although  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the  apostles.  But  these 
causes  could  not  have  acted  in  this  manner,  in  the  post- 
apostolic  age.  In  later  times,  we  see  the  opposition  between 
theory  and  practice,  in  this  respect,  actually  coming  forth. 
Besides,  it  is  a  different  thing,  that  a  practice  which  could  not 
altogether  deny  the  marks  of  its  later  institution,  although  at 
last  recognised  as  of  apostolic  founding,  could  not  for  a  length 
of  time  pervade  the  life  of  the  church ;  and  that  a  practice 
really  proceeding  from  apostolic  institution  and  tradition, 
notwithstanding  the  authority  that  introduced  it,  and  the 
circumstances  in  its  &vour  arising  from  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
should  yet  not  have  been  generally  adopted.  And  if  we  wish 
to  ascertain  from  whom  such  an  institution  was  originated,  we 
should  say,  certainly  not  immediately  from  Christ  himselfl 
Was  it  from  the  pri^iitive  church  in  Palestine,  from  an 
injunction  given  by  the  earlier  apostles?  But  among  the 
Jewish  Christians,  circumcision  was  held  as  a  seal  of  the 
covenant,  and  hence,  they  had  so  much  less  occasion  to  make 
use  of  another  dedication  for  their  children.     Could  it  then 
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have  been  Paul,  who  first  among  heathen  Christians  intro- 
duced this  alteration  by  the  use  of  baptism.  But  this  would 
agree  least  of  all  with  the  peculiar  Christian  characteristics  of 
this  apostle.  He  who  says  of  himself  that  Christ  sent  him  not 
to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel ;  he  who  always  kept  hia 
eye  fixed  on  one  thing,  justification  by  faith,  and  so  cai*efully 
avoided  every  thing-which  could  give  a  handle  or  support  to 
the  notion  of  a  justification  by  outward  things  (the  oapKiKti) — 
how  could  he  have  set  up  infant  baptism  against  the  circum- 
cision that  continued  to  be  practised  by  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians? In  this  cose,  the  dispute  can-ied  on  with  the  Judaizing 
party,  on  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  would  easily  have 
given  an  opportunity  of ^  introducing  this  substitute  into  the 
controversy,  if  it  had  really  existed.  The  evidence  arising 
from  silence  on  this  topic,  has  therefore  the  greater  weight. ' 

*  If  it  could  be  shown,  that  at  this  time  there  was  a  practice  of  ad- 
ministering to  -living  persons  a  substitutionary  baptism  for  the  dead,  an 
interpretation  of  1  Cor.  xv.  19,  which  has  been  lately  advocated  by 
Biickert — this  would  stand  in  striking  contradiction  with  the  absence 
of  infant-baptism.  If  so  unconditional  a  necessity  was  ascribed  to  out- 
ward baptism,  and  such  a  magical  power  for  the  salvation  of  men,  as  to 
have  occasioned  the  introduction  of  such  a  practice,  from  such  a  stand- 
ing-point men  must  have  been  brought  much  sooner  to  the  practice  of 
infant-baptism.  But  although  the  explanation  here  proposed  arises 
from  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  words,  I  cannot  assent  to  it, 
since  it  dpea  not  satisfy  other  conditions  of  a  correct  exegesis.  What 
idea  can  we  form  of  such  a  practice  of  substitutionary  baptism  1  Was  it 
that  persons  hoped  by  means  of  it  to  save  their  deceased  friends  and 
rehitives,  and  those  who  had  remained  far  from  the  faith  ?  But  since  at 
that  time  such  stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  faith, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  an  error  and  abuse  could  gain  ac- 
ceptance. The  supposition  of  this  necessity  lies  at  the  foundation  of  tho 
mythus  of  the  baptism  administered  in  Hades  to  the  saiuts  of  the  Old 
Testament.  We  might  rather  suppose  that  if  persons  who  had  become 
believers  died  before  they  could  fulfil  their  resolution  of  being  baptized, 
a  substitutionary  bitptism  would  be  made  use  of  for  them.  But 
in  such  cases,  it  would  have  been  more  consonant  to  a  superstitious 
adherence  to  an  outward  rite,  that  they  should  have  hastened  to  impart 
baptism  to  the  dying,  or  even  to  the  dead,  and  we  find  traces  of  both 
these  practices  in  later  times.  Of  a  substitutionary  baptism,  on  th& 
contrary,  no  trace  can  be  found,  with  the  exception  of  the  bingle  passage 
in  Paul's  writings.  An  improper  appeal  has  been  made  on  this  point 
to  Tertullian.  He  says,  de  Besurredione  Camis,  c.  48,  only  what  he 
believed  was  to  be  found  in  these  wonls  of  Paul,  without  referring  to 
any  other  quarter.  In  his  work  against  Marcion,  v.  10,  he  also  refers  to 
this  pa.s8age,  and  such  a  substitutionary  baptism  appeared  to  him  aft 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  heathenish  purgations  for  the  dead  on  the 
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We  find,  indeed,  in  one  passage  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  a  trace, 
that  already  the  children  of  Christians  where  distinguished 
from  the  children  of  heathens,  and  might  be  considered  in  a 
certain  sense  as  belonging  to  the  church,  but  this  is  not 
deduced  from  their  having  partaken  of  baptism,  and  this 
mode  of  connexion  with  the  church  is  rather  evidence  against 
the  existence  of  infant  baptism.  The  apostle  is  here  treating 
of  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  communion  between  parents 
and  children,  by  which  the  children  of  Christian  parents  would 
be  distinguished  from  the  children  of  those  who  were  not 
Christian,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  might  in  a  certain  sense 
be  termed  ayia,  in  contrast  with  the  aKadapra,  ^  But  if  infant 
baptism  had  been  then  hi  existence,  the  epithet  uyin,  applied 
to  Christian  children,  would  have  been  deduced  only  from  this 
sacred  rite  by  which  they  had  become  incorj)orated  with  the 
Christian  church.  But  in  the  point  of  view  here  chosen  by 
Paul,  we  find  (although  it  testifies  against  the  existence  of 
infant  baptism)  the  fundamental  idea  from  which  infant 
baptism  was  afterwards  necessarily  developed,  and  by  which  it 

1st  of  February',  the  Fehruationes.  He  thought  it  important  to  remark, 
that  Paul  could  not  l)ave  approved  of  such  a  practice.  "  Viderit  insti- 
tutio  ista.  Kalendae  si  forte  Februarise  respondebunt  illi :  pro  mortuis 
petere.  Noli  ergo  apostoltim  novum  statim  auctorem  aut  confirma- 
torem  ejus  denotare,  ufc  tanto  magis  sisteret  carnis  resurrectionem, 
quanto  illi  qui  vane  pro  raortuis  baptizarentur,  fide  resurrectionis  hoc 
facercnt."  And  he  himself  afterwards  proposes  another  interpretation 
of  the  passage,  according  to  which  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  substitu- 
tionary baptism.  Later  uneducated  Marcionites  in  Syria  had,  most 
probably  from  this  passage  of  St.  Paul's,  adopted  a  practice  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Marcion.  Besides,  we  might  suppose  that 
Paul  employed  an  argumentum  ad  hominemy  and  adduced  a  supersti- 
tious custom  as  evidence  of  a  truth  lying  at  the  foundation  of  Christian 
knowledge.  But  still  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Paul,  who  so  zealously 
opposed  all  dependence  on  outward  things,  and  treated  it  as  the  worst 
.  Adulteration  of  the  gospel,  should  not  from  the  first  have  expressed 
himself  in  the  strongest  terms  against  such  a  delusion. 

*  The  immediate  impressions— which  proceed  from  the  whole  of  the 
Intercourse  of  life,  and  by  means  of  the  natural  feeling  of  dependence  of 
children  on  their  parents,  pass  from  the  latter  to  the  former — have  a  far 
stronger  hold  than  the  effects  of  instruction,  and  such  impressions  may 
begin  before  the  ability  for  receiving  instruction  in  a  direct  manner 
exists.  These  impressions  attach  themselves  to  the  first  germs  of  con- 
ficiousness,  and  on  thai  account,  the  commencement  of  this  sanctifying 
influence  cannot  be  precisely  determined.  See  De  Wette's  excellent  re- 
marks in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1839.    Part  iii.  p.  671. 
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must  be  justified  to  agree  with  Paul's  seutimeuts ;  an  indica^ 
tion  of  the  preeminence  belonging  to  children  bom  in  a 
Christian  community ;  the  consecration  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  which  is  thereby  granted  to  them,  an  immediate  sanc- 
tifying influence  which  would  communicate  itself  to  their 
earliest  development.  * 

As  to  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Supper,  it  continued  to 
be  connected  with  the  common  meal,  in  which  all  as  members 
of  one  family  joined,  as  in  the  primitive  Jewish  church,  and 
agreeably  to  its  first  institution.  In  giving  a  history  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
abuses  which  arose  from  the  mixture  of  ancient  Grecian  cus- 
toms with  the  Christian  festival. 

The  publication  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  was  desti- 
tute of  those  facilities  for  its  reception,  which  the  long-con- 
tinued expectation  of  a  Redeemer  as  the  proQiised  Messiah 
gave  it  among  the  Jews.  Here  was  no  continuous  succession 
of  witnesses  forming  a  revelation  of  the  living  God,  with  which 
the  gospel,  as  already  indicated  and  foretold  by  the  law  and 
prophets  among  the  Jews,  might  connect  itself.  StiU  the 
annunciation  of  a  Bedeemer  foimd  its  point  of  connexion  in 
the  uniyersal  feeling  adhering  to  the  very  essence  of  human 
nature — the  feeling  of  disunion  and  guilt,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  though  not  brought  out  with  distinctness,  a 
longing  after  redemption  from  such  a  condition ;  and  by  the 
mental  development  of  these  nations,  and  their  political  con- 
dition at  that  period,  sentiments  of  this  class  were  more 

*  The  words  in  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  may  be  taken  in  a  twofold  manner.  If 
we  understand  with  De  Wette  the  ^fi&v  as  applied  to  all  Christians — 
(which  the  connexion  and  the  use  of  the  plural  render  probable) — then 
^e  apostle  infers  that  the  children  of  Christians,  although  not  incorpo* 
iated!^with  the  church,  nor  yet  baptized,  might  be  called  &yia  (which  i» 
De  Wette's  opinion),  and  thus  what  we  have  remarked  in  the  text 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence.  But  if  we  admit  that  Paul  is 
speaking  of  the  case  of  married  persons,  in  which  one  party  was 
a  Christian,  and  the  other  a  heathen,  and  that  from  the  sanotification  of 
the  children  of  such  a  marriage,  he  infers  the  sanctification  of  the  whole 
marriage  relation — ^which  thought  perfectly  suits  the  connexion — ^then 
it  would  appear  that  Paul  deduces  a  sanctification  of  the  duldren 
by  their  connexion  with  the  parents,  but  not  from  their  baptism,  for  th» 
baptism  of  children,  in  these  circumstances,  could,  in  many  instances^ 
be  hardly  performed.  If  an  infant  baptism  then  existed,  he  could  not 
call  the  children  of  such  a  mixed  marriage  Syia^  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  children  of  parents  who  were  both  Christiana. 
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Timidly  lelty  while  the  feeling  of  disunioii  (in  man's  own 
powers,  and  between  man  and  God)  was  manifested  in  the  pre- 
vadling  tendency  towards  diialistic  views.     The  youthful  con-  . 
fidence  of  the  old  world  was  constantly  giving  way  to  a  feeling* 
of  disunion  and  sadness  excited  by  the  more  powerful  sense  of 
the  law  written  on  the  heart,  which,  like  the  external  law 
given  to  the  Jews,  was  destined  to  .guide  the  Gentiles  to  the 
Saviour.     The  gospel  could  not  be  presented  in  the  relation 
it  bore  to  Judaism,  as  the  completion  of  what  already  existed 
in  the  popular  religion;  it  must  come  forth  as  the  antagonist 
of  the  heathenish  deification  of  nature,  and  could  only  attach 
itself  to  the  tmth  lying  at  the  foundation  of  this  enorpiity, 
t^e  sense,  namely,  in  the  human  breast  of  a  hidden,  unknown 
deity  ;  it  was  necessary  to  announce  Christianity  as  the  reve« 
lation  of  that  God  in  whom,  by  virtue  of  their  divine  original, 
men  ^  Hved  and  moved  and  had  their  being,"  but  of  whom,  in 
consequence  of  their  estrangement  from  him  by  sin,  they  had 
only  a  mysterioos  sense  as  an  unknown  and  distant  divinity. 
Uia^er  this  aspect  it  mi^t  also  be  represented  as  a  completion 
of  that  which  was  implanted  by  God  in  the  original  constitu* 
tion  of  man,  as  the  final  aim  of  this  indistinct  longing.     Also,. 
m  relation  to  all  that  was  truly  natural,  belonging  to  the  ori-' 
^nal  nature  of  man^  and  not  founded  in  sin,  it  might  be  truly 
asserted,  that  Ohxdst  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.     And 
here  certainly  the  Gentiles  were  placed  in  a  more  advantageous 
position  than  the  Jews ;  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  contemplating  Christianity  only  as  the  completion  of 
a  religious  system  already  in  existence,  and  of  disowning  its 
purpose  of  producing  an  entire  transformation  of  the  life ;  for 
to  a  convert  from  heathenism,  Christianity  presenting  itself  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  whole  of  his  former  religious  standing- 
point,  must  necessarily  appear  as  something  altogether  new 
and  dedgned  to  effect  an  entire  revolution.     Meanwhile,  al- 
though Christianity  must  have  at  first  presented  itself  as 
opposed,  to  the  existing  elements  of  life  in  heathenism  ;  yet 
Christians  who  continued  to  live  in  intercourse  with  heathens 
among  their  old  connexions,  were  so  much  the  more  exposed 
in  a  practical  view  to  the  infection  of  a  corrupt  state  of  morals, 
till  their  Christian  life  became  firmly  established.     And 
although  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Gentiles  did  not  expose 
them  so  much  as  the  Jews  to  pervert  the  gospel  into  an  optis 
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operatum,ajid  thus  to  misuse  it  as  a  cloak  for  immorality,  still 
such  an  error  might  arise,  not  from  the  influence  of  Judaizing 
teachers,  but  from  the  deprayed  condition  of  human  nature. 
*It  is  evident  that  Paul  deemed  it  necessary  emphatically  to 
guard  and  warn  them  against  it.  ^ 

Another  danger  of  a  different  kind  threatened  Christianity 
when  it  found  its  way  among  the  educated  classes  in  the  seats 
of  Grecian  learning.  Since  in  these  places  the  love  of  know- 
ledge predominated,  and  surpassed  in  force  all  the  other  fun- 
damental tendencies  of  human  nature ;  since  men  were  disposed 
to  cultivate  intellectual  eminence  to  the  neglect  of  morals,  and 
Christianity  gave  a  far  wider  scope  than  heathenism  to  the 
exercise  of  the  mental  powers ;  since  in  many  respects  it 
agreed  with  those  among  the  Grecian  philosophers,  who  rested 
their  opposition  to  the  popular  religions  on  an  ethical  basis  ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  they  made  Christianity,  contrary  to 
its  nature  and  design,  chiefly  an  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  aimed  to  convert  it  into  a  philosophy,  thus  subordi- 
nating the  practical  interest  to  the  theoretical,  and  obscuring 
the  real  genius  of  the  gospel.  The  history  of  the  further 
spread  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen,  and  of  individual 
churches  founded  among  them,  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
developing  this  fact,  and  setting  it  in  a  clearer  light.  We 
now  proceed  to  the  second  missionary  journey  of  the  apostle 
Paul 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  SECOND  MISSIONABT  JOUBKET  OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL. 

After  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  spent  some  time  with  the 
church  at  Antioch,  they  resolved  to  revisit  the  churches 
founded  in  the  course  of  their  former  missionary  journey,  and 
then  to  extend  their  labours  still  ftirther.  Bsinabas  wished 
to  take  his  nephew  Mark  again  with  them  as  a  companion, 
but  Paul  refused  his  assent  to  this  proposal,  for  he  could  not 

I  The  Ktpoi  \oyoi,  against  which  Paul  warns  the  Ephesians,  (y.  6.) 
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excuse  his  having  allowed  attachment  to  home  to  render  him 
unfeithful  to  the  Lord  s  service,  and  deemed  one  who  was  not 
ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  this  cause  as  unfitted  for 
such  a  vocation*  We  see  on  this  occasion  the  severe  earnest- 
ness of  Paul's  character,  which  gave  up,  and  wished  others  to 
give  up,  all  personal  considerations  and  feelings  where  the 
c^use  of  Gk)d  was  concerned  ;  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
tempted  or  seduced  in  this  respect  by  his  natural  attachment 
to  ^e  nation  to  whom  he  belonged.*  The  indulgence  shown 
by  Barnabas  to  Mark  might  proceed  either  from  the  peculiar 
mildness  of  his  Christian  character,  or  from  a  regard  to  the 
ties  of  relationship  not  yet  sufficiently  controlled  by  the  power 
of  the  Christian  spirit.  That  such  human  attachments  had 
too  much  influence  on  Barnabas,  is  shown  by  his  conduct 
at  Antioch  on  the  occasion  of  the  conference  between  Peter 
and  Paul.  Thus  a  sudden  difference  arose  between  two  men 
who  had  hitherto  laboured  together  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
which  ended  in  their  separation  from  one  another,  and 
thus  it  was  shown,  that  these  men  of  God  were  not  free 
from  human  weakness ;  but  the  event  proved  that  even  this 
circumstance  contributed  to  the  extension  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  for,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  circle  of  their  laboxu^ 
was  very  greatly  enlarged.  Barnabas  now  formed  a  sphere 
of  action  for  himself,  and  first  of  all  visited  with  Mark 
his  native  country  Cyprus,  and  then  most  probably  devoted 
himself  to  preach  the  gospel  in  other  regions.  For  that 
he  remained  in  his  native  country  unemployed  in  missionary 
service,  not  only  his  labours  up  to  this  time  forbid  our 
supposing,  but  also  the  terms  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  him  at 
a  later  period  (1  Cor.  ix.  6)  as  a  well-known  and  indefatigable 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  Paul  s  severity  towards  his  nephew 
was  probably  of  service  to  Mark  in  leading  him  to  a  sense  of 
his  misconduct,  for  he  afterwards  continued  faithful  to  his 
vocation.  This  separation  was  in  the  issue  only  temporary, 
for  we  afterwards  find  Barnabas,  Paul,  and  Mark,  in  close 
connexion  with    one    another,  although  Barnabas  appears 

^  In  the  vpwTov  of  Eom.  1.  16,  we  cannot,  with  KUckert,  find  marks 
of  this  national  attachment  not  entirely  overcome.  This  vpSorov  cor- 
responds with  the  necessary  historical  development  of  the  theocracy. 
The  supposition  is  also  excluded  by  the  application  of  vparov  in 
Bom.  ii.  9. 
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always  to  haye  retained  a  separate  iiidependent  spheoe  of 
action.     In  his  stead  Paul  took  Silas  as  his  feUow-labonrer. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  it  was  a  fixed  principle 
with  Panl,  as  he  hnnself  tells  us  in  Bom.  xr.  20,  and 
2  Cor.  X.  16,  to  form  his  own  field  of  labour  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel,  and  not  to  trespoEB  on  that  of  any 
other  person ;  instead,  therefore,  of  betaking  himself  first  to 
Cyprus,  as  on  former  occasions,  he  travelled  through  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Syria  to  Cilicia,  Pisidia,  and  the  towns 
in  whidi  he  had  laboured  on  his  first  journey.  In  the  towa 
of  Lystra,*  he  found  a  yoimg  man  named  Timothy,  who,  by 
the  instructions  of  his  mother,  a  pious  Jewess,  but  married  to 
a  heathen,  had  reoeiyed  religious  impressions,  which  had  an 
abiding  effect  His  mother  was  converted  when  Paul  first 
visited  that  town,  and  young  Timothy  also  became  a  zealous 
confessor  of  the  gospeL  The  report  of  his  Christian  zeal  had 
thread  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Iconium.  In  the  <diurch 
to  which  he  belonged,  the  voices  of  prophets  aimocmeed  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  a  distinguished  agent  in  spipeading  ihe 

^  I  must  here  differ  from  the  opinion  I  expressed  in  the  first  edition. 
In  Acts  zyi.  1,  the  ixu,  if  there  are  no  reasons  for  the  contrary,  is  most 
natarallj  understood  of  the  place  last  mentioned,  Lystra;  and  ainoe 
the  &vourab]e  testimony  to  nis  character  given  by  the  lu^thien  at 
Lystia  and  Iconium  is  mentioned,  we  may  presume,  with  some  con- 
fidence, that  one  of  these  towns  was  his  natire  place ;  for  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  what  those  who  knew  him  best  said  of  him  should  be  passed 
over,  though  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  testimony  of  persons  living  in 
the  nearest  towns  to  his  own  might  be  adduced.  In  Acts  zx.  A,  the 
approved  reading  is  rather  for  than  against  this  supposition;  for 
if  Timothy  had  been  a  native  of  Derbe,  the  predicate  Atpficuos  would 
not  have  been  applied  to  Tdlos  alone,  but  Luke  would  have  written 
AcpjSfluos  8^  Tiios  lad  TcftoSths  or  TdXas  Koi  Tifw$whs  AtpfiaTou  But  it  Ifl 
larprisixig  that,  in  this  passage,  Timothy  stands  alone  without  the  men- 
tion of  his  native  place,  and  that  in  Acts  zix.  29,  Aristarchns  and  Gaius 
are  named  together  as  Macedonians  and  companions  of  Paul.  Hence  it 
might  be  presumed,  that  the  predicate  AepjSaTos  had  been  misplaced, 
snd  ought  to  stand  after  Timothy's  name.  Aristarchus,  Secundus,  and 
Gains,  would  then  .be  named  as  natives  of  Thessalonica,  and  Timothy  of 
Derbe.  But  if  we  adopt  this  view,  then  Acts  xvi  1,  2,  must  be 
differently  explained.  But  still  it  is  not  probable  that  the  more  easy 
reading  could  be  altogether  removed  to  make  way  for  one  more  difficult. 
So  common  a  name  as  Gaius  might  easily  belong  to  a  Christian 
at  Derbe  and  to  another  irom  Macedonia,  as  we  find  it  borne  also  by 
an  approved  Christian  residing  at  Corinth,  Rom.  xvi.  23, 1  Cor.  i.  14 ; 
and  Timothy's  native  place  might  be  omitted  because  he  was  the  best 
known  of  all  Paul's  associates. 
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gospel.  It  ^»tified  Paul  to  have  a  zealous  youth  with  him, 
who  could  assist  him  on  his  missionary  journeys,  and  be 
trained  for  a  preach^  under  his  direction.  He  seconded  the 
voices  that  thus  called  on  Timothy,  and  the  young  man  him- 
self was  prepared  by  his  love  to  their  common  Lord,  to 
accompany  his  fiiithful  servant  every  where.  As  by  hig 
descent  and  education  he  belonged  on  one  side  to  the  Jews, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  Gentiles,  he  was  so  much  the  mora 
fitted  to  be  the  companion  of  the  apostles  among  both.  And 
in  order  to  bring  him  nearer  the  former,  Paul  caused  him  to 
be  circumcised,  by  which  he  forfeited  none  of  the  publicly 
acknowledged  rights  of  the  Gentile  Christians ;  for  being  the 
son  of  a  Jewess,  and  educated  in  Judaism,  he  could  with 
more  propriety  be  claimed  by  the  Jews. 

After  Paul  had  visited  the  churches  abeady  founded  in  this 
district,  he  proceeded  to  Phrygia.  Of  course  he  could  not,  either 
on  this  or  on  a  later  journey,  publish  the  gospel  in  all  the 
threescore  and  two  *  towns  of  the  poptdous  province  of  Phrygia. 
He  must  have  left  much  to  be  accomplished  by  his  pupils^ 
such,  for  instance,  as  Epaphras  at  Colossse,  who  afterwards 
foimded  a  church  there,  and  in  the  towns  of  Hierapolis  and 
Laodioea.^     Thence  lie  directed  his  course  northward  to 

^  This  is  the  number  stated  in  the  sixth  century  by  Hierocles,  author 
of  the  lvif4t^fiios,  or  «  "  TraveHer's  Compaiiion/'  which  gi?es  an 
account  of  the  inrovinoes  and  towns  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

>  I  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Schulz,  brought  forward  in 
the  Studien  und  Kriiikm,  vol.  ii.  part  8,  which  is  also  advocated  by 
Dr.  Schott  in  his  Isagoge,  that  Paul  himself  was  the  founder  of  these 
churches.  1  cannot  persuade  myself  that,  if  the  Colossians  and  Laodi- 
ceams  had  receiyed  the  gospel  from  the  lips  of  the  apostle,  he  would 
haye  placed  them  so  closely  in  connexion  with  those  who  were  not  per- 
sonally Juiown  to  him,  without  any  distinction,  as  we  find  in  CoIobs.  ii.  1 ; 
since,  in  reference  to  the  anxiety  of  the  apostle  for  the  churches,  it 
always  made  an  important  difference  whether  he  himself  had  founded 
them  or  not.  The  ivoi  would  haye  been  used  too  indefinitely,  if  its 
meaning  had  not  been  fixed  by  what  preceded ;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  those  churches  of  Phrygia  are  referred  to,  which,  like  the  churches 
at  Colossse  and  Laodicea,  had  not  been  founded  by  Paul  himself.  And 
how  can  it  be  supposed  that,  in  an  epistle  to  a  church  founded  by  him- 
self, he  would  neyer  appeal  to  what  they  had  heard  from  his  own  lips, 
but  only  to  the  announcement  of  the  gospel,  which  they  had  heard  from 
others?  and  that  he  should  speak  not  of  what  he  himself  had  seen  and 
heard  among  them,  but  only  of  what  had  been  reported  to  him  by 
others  respecting  their  state  1  The  acute  remarks  of  Wiggers,  in  the 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  1838,  part  i.  p.  171,  have  not  induced  me  to 
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Galatia.  As  many  Jews  resided  in  this  proviuoe,  he  addressed 
himself  probably  first  to  these,  and  to  the  proselytes  who 
worshipped  with  them  in  the  synagogues.  But  the  ill-treat- 
ment he  met  with  among  the  Jews  prepared  an  opening  for 
him  to  the  Gentiles,  by  whom  he  was  recjeived  with  great 
affection. 

Paul  had  to  maintain  a  severe  conflict  with  bodily  suffering, 
as  appears  from  many  allusions  in  his  epistles,  where  he  speaks 
of  his  being  given  up  to  a  sense  of  human  weakness.  Nor  is 
this  surpiising,  for  as  a  Pharisee,  striving  after  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law,  he  had  certainly  not  spared  his  own  body. 
After  ho  had  found  salvation  by  Mth  in  tlie  Redeemer,  and 
had  attained  the  freedom  of  the  evangelical  spirit,  he  was,  it 
is  true,  very  far  from  a  tormenting  castigation  of  his  body, 
and  from  legal  dependence  on  works ;  he  expresses  the  most 

alter  my  opinion  on  this  point  The  explanation  he  gives  of  the  words 
in  Colosa.  ii.  1,  "  also  for  those  (among  the  Christians  in  CoIosssb  and 
Laodicea)  who  have  not  known  me  personally/'  appears  to  me  not  so 
natural  as  the  common  one,  which  I  follow.  If  Paul  had  intended  to 
say  thin,  he  would  hardly  have  failed  to  limit'  5<roi  by  adding  vfi&v.  If 
the  Koi  in  verse  7  is  also  to  be  retained,  yet  I  do  not  find  any  intimation 
conveyed  by  it  that  they  had  received  instruction  from  another  teacher, 
but  only  a  reference  to  what  preceded,  that  they  had  received  from 
Epaphras  the  same  gospel  of  the  divine  gprace  which  had  been  published 
throughout  the  world.  But,  from  external  evidence,  I  cannot  help  con- 
sidering the  KoL  as  suspicious ; — the  frequent  repetition  of  it  in  the  pre- 
ceding part,  and  the  observable  reference  to  v.  6,  might  easily  occasion 
the  insertion  of  such  a  Koi,  But  if  the  icol  is  spurious,  it  appears  much 
more  clearly  that  Epaphras,  not  Paul,  was  the  teacher  of  this  church. 
He  is  called  {{nrtp  rifwy  ZidKovos)  a  servant  of  Christ  in  Paul's  stead, 
because  Paul  had  given  over  to  him  the  office  of  proclaiming  the  gospel 
in  the  three  cities  of  Phrygia  which  he  himself  could  not  visit  It  is 
not.  clear  to  me  that  Paul,  in  ii.  5,  may  not  hiLve  used  the  word  &w€ifu 
to  denote  his  bodily  absence  in  opposition  to  his  spiritual  presence  ,, 
among  them,  although  he  did  not  mean  that  he  had  been  once  among 
them,  and  was  now  removed  to  a  distance  from  them.  It  still  appears 
to  me  remarkable,  that — if  he  wrote  some  years  after  his  presence 
among  them — there  should  be  no  allusion  to  his  personal  intercourse 
with  them,  especially  in  an  epistle  to  a  church  which  was  in  so  critical 
a  state ;  to  whom  it  was  so  important  to  evince  his  love  and  care  for 
them,  and  to  exhort  faithfully  to  keep  the  instnictions  they  had  received 
from  him ;  and  especially,  if  he  had  the  opportunity  of  commending 
Epaphras  to  them,  as  the  person  who  had  carried  on  the  work  which  he 
had  begun,  he  would  so  much  the  more  have  stated  explicitly,  that 
Epaphras  taught  no  other  doctrine  than  what  they  had  at  first  received 
from  himself,  that  he  would  only  raise  the  superstructure  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  himself. 
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decided  opposition  to  everything  of  the  kind,  in  language 
which  exhibits  him  to  us  as  independent  of  all  outward 
circumstances,  with  a  spirit  that  freely  subordinated  and 
appropriated  all  that  was  external  to  an  infinitely  higher 
object.  Such  are  those  memorable  words  which  testify  such 
consciousness  of  true  freedom :  "  I  know  both  how  to  be 
abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound  :  everywhere  and  in  all 
things,  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry, 
both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need.  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me."  Philip,  iv.  12,  13. 
But  his  new  vocation  allowed  him  still  less  to  spare  himself, 
since  he  laboured  hard  with  his  own  hands  for  a  livelihood, 
while  he  exerted  his  powers  both  of  mind  and  body  to  the 
utmost  in  his  apostolic  ministry  ;  he  had  so  many  dangers  to 
undergo,  so  many  hardships  and  sufferings  to  endure,  \mder 
which  a  weak  body  might  soon  sink.  Yet  with  the  sense  of 
human  weakness,  the  consciousness  waxed  stronger  of  a  might 
surpassing  everything  that  human  power  could  effect,  a  divine 
all-conquering  energy  which  proved  its  efficiency  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  and  in  him  as  its  instrument ;  and  he 
could  perfectly  distinguish  this  divine  power  from  all  merely 
human  endowments.  Under  a  sense  of  himian  weakness,  he 
became  raised  above  himself,  by  that  inward  glory  which 
beamed  upon  him  in  those  communications  of  a  higher  world 
with  which  he  was  honoured.  He  considered  a  peculiarly 
oppressive  pain  which  constantly  attended  him,  and  checked 
the  soaring  of  his  exalted  spirit,  as  an  admonition  to  humility 
given  him  by  God,  as  a  counterpoise  to  those  moments  of 
inward  glorification  which  were  vouchsafed  him.  And  he 
informs  us,  that  after  he  had  prayed  thrice  to  the  Lord,  to 
free  him  from  this  oppressive  pain,  an  answer  by  a  divine 
voice — either  in  vision  or  in  pure  inward  consciousness — was 
granted  him — that  he  must  not  desire  to  be  freed  from  that 
which  deepened  the  sense  of  his  human  weakness,  but  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  grace  im- 
parted to  him ;  for  the  power  of  God  proved  itself  to  be  truly 
such,  even  in  the  midst  of  human  weakness.* 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that  Paul,  in  2^  Cor.  xii.  7, 
where  he  alludes  to  something  that  constantly  tormented  him  like  a 
piercing  thorn  which  a  pt3rson  carries  about  in  his  body,  only  intended 
to  signify  his  numerous  opponents.    Certainly  we  cannot  be  justified 
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He  experienced  the  truth  of  this  especially  during  his 
ministry  in  Galatia.  His  body  was  bowed  down  through 
debility,  but  the  divine  power  of  his  words  and  works^  so 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  feebleness  of  the  material 
organ,  made  a  powerful  impression  on  susceptible  disposi- 
tions. Under  these  circimistances,  the  glowing  zeal  of  self- 
sacrificing  loTe  which  amidst  his  own  sufferings  enabled  him 
to  bear  everything  so  joyfully  for  the  salvation  of  others, 
must  have  attracted  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  with  so  much 
greater  force,  and  excited  that  ardent  attachment  to  his  person 
which  he  so  vividly  describes  in  GaL  iv.  14  "Ye  received 
me  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Galatian  churches  were  formed  of  a  stock  of  native 
Jews,  and  partly  of  a  great  number  of  Proselytes,  for  whom 
Judaism  had  become  the  transition-point  to  Christianity,  and 
of  persons  who  passed  immediately  from  heathenism  to 
Christianity;  and  with  the  Gentile  portion  of  the  chiu'oh, 
some  Jews  connected  themselves  who  were  distinguished  from 
the  great  mass  of  their  unbelieving  countrymen  by  their 
susceptibility  for  the  gospel  But  by  means  of  those  who 
were  formerly  proselytes  and  the  Jewidi  Christians  in.  the 
churches,  an  intercourse  with  the  Jews  was  kept  up,  and 
hence  arose  those  disturbances  in  these  churches  of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak. 

On  leaving  Galatia,  Paul  was  at  first  uncertain  in  what 
direction  to  turn,  since  new  fields  of  labour  opened  to  him  on 
different  sides.  At  one  time,  he  thought  of  going  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  to  Proconsular  Asia,  and  afterwards  of 
X>assing  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Mysia  and  Bithynia ;  but 
either  by  an  inward  voice  or  a  vision  he  received  a  monition 

in  saying,  that  Paul  meant  nothing  else  than  what  he  mentions  in  the 
10th  verse ;  for  in  this  latter  passage,  he  only  applies  the  general  trath. 
•»  which  the  divine  voice  had  assured  him  of  in  reference  to  the  parti- 
ealar  object  before  mentioned — ^to  everything  which  might  contribnte 
to  render  him  sensible  of  his  human  weakness.    This  application  of  the 

grinciple,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Paul,  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
e  meant  to  indicate  something  quite  peculiar  in  the  first  passage.  We 
cannot  indeed  suppose  that  he  would  pray  to  be  delivered  from  such  suf- 
ferings as  were  essentially  and  indissolubly  connected  with  his  vocation. 
But  we  must  conclude  that  his  prayers  referred  to  something  altogether 
personal,  which  affected  him  not  as  an  apostle,  but  as  Paul ;  though  it 
would  be  absurd,  in  the  total  absence  of  all  distinguishing  marks,  to 
attempt  to  determine  exaciUy  uSuxt  it  was. 
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from  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  caused  him  to  abandon  both 
these  plans.  Having  formed  an  intention  of  passing  over  to 
Europe,  but  waiting  to  see  whether  he  should  be  wiSiheld  or 
encouraged  hj  a  higher  guidance,  he  betook  himself  to  Troas ; 
and  a  nocturnal  vision,  in  which  a  Macedonian  appeared 
calling  in  behalf  of  his  nation  for  his  aid,  confirmed  his  reso- 
lution to  visit  Macedonia,  At  Troas,  he  met  with  Luke  the 
physician,  perhaps  one  of  the  Proseljrt^s,  who  had  been  conr 
verted  by  him  at  Antioch,  and  who  joined  his  band  of  comr 
panions  in  missionary  labour.  His  medical  skill  would  be 
serviceable  on  many  occasions  for  promoting  the  publication 
of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen.  *  The  first  Macedonian  city 
in  which  they  stayed  was  Philippi,  a  place  of  some  import- 
ance. The  number  of  Jews  here  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  establish  a  synagogue.  Probably  there  were  only 
Proselytes,  who  had  a  place  for  assembling  surrounded  with 
trees,  on  the  outside  of  the  city,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Strymon,  where  they  performed  their  devotions  and  the 
necessary  lustrations,  a  so-called  tt/joccvx*/- *  If  addresses 
founded  on  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  were  not  delivered 
here  as  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  if  Paul  could  not  avail 
himself  of  such  a  custom  for  publishing  the  gospel ;  still  the 
Proselytes  (especially  females)  assembled  here  on  the  Sabbath 
for  prayer,  and  he  would  here  meet  those  persons  who  were 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  preparation  and  susceptibility  for 
what  he  wished  to  communicate.  Accordingly,  early  in  the 
morning  on  the  Sabbath,  he  resorted  thither  with  his  com- 
panions, in  order  to  hold  a  conversation  on  religious  topics 
with  the  women  of  the  city  who  were  here  assembled  for 
prayer.  His  words  made  an  impression  on  the  heart  of 
Lydia,  a  dealer  in  purple  from  the  town  of  Thyatira  in  Lydia. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  she  and  her  whole  fiunily 

^  We  infer  that  Luke  joined  Paul  at  Troas,  from  his  beginning,  in 
Acts  xvi.  10,  to  write  his  narrative  in  the  fiwt  person — "  We  endeavoured 
to  go,"  &c. 

'  The  expression  in  Acts  zvi.  13,  ol  iyofjiifero,  makes  it  probable  that 
this  wwrwxh  was  not  a  building,  but  only  an  enclosed  place  in  the  open 
air,  which  was  usually  applied  to  this  purpose :  compare  Tertullion,  ad 
Nationea,  i.  13,  *'  The  Orationes  Liisrales  of  the  Jews, '  and  DeJejuniitt, 
e.  16,  where  he  speaks  of  the  widely-spread  interest  taken  by  the  heathen 
in  tiie  Jewish  feasts;  '*  Judaioum  certe  jejunium  ubique  oelebratur; 
quum  omissis  templis  per  omnes  librou  quocunque  in  aperto  aliquando 
jam  preoes  ad  caelum  mittunt.*' 
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were  baptized  by  him,  and  compelled  him  by  her  importunity 
to  take  up  his  abode  with  his  companions  in  her  house.'  As 
in  this  town  there  were  few  or  no  Jews,  the  adherents  of 
Judaism  consisted  only  of  proselytes ;  thus  Christianity  met 
in  this  quarter  with  no  obstinate  resistance ;  and  it  would 
have  probably  gained  a  still  greater  number  of  adherents, 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  persecution,  if  opposition  had 
not  been  excited,  owing  to  the  injury  done  to  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  certain  inc^viduals  among  the  Gentile^  by  the 
operation  of  the  divine  doctrine. 

There  was  a  female  slave  who,  in  a  state  resembling  the 
phenomena  of  somnambulism,  was  accustomed  to  answer  un- 
consciously questions  proposed  to  her,  and  was  esteemed  to 
be  a  prophetess  inspired  by  Apollo  j^  as  in  all  the  forms  of 
heathenish  idolatry,  the  hidden  powers  of  nature  were  taken 
into  the  service  of  religion.'  This  slave  had  probably  frequent 
opportunities  of  hearing  Paul,  and  his  words  had  left  an  im- 
pression on  her  heart  In  her  convulsive  fits,  these  impressions 
were  revived,  and  mingling  what  she  had  heard  from  Paul 
with  her  own  heathenish  notions,  she  frequently  followed  the 
preachers  when  on  their  way  to  the  Proseuche,  exclaiming, 
"These  men  are  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  who 
show  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation."  This  testimony  of  a 
prophetess  so  admired  by  the  people  might  have  availed 
much  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  new  doctrine ;  but  it 

^  I  can  by  no  means  admit,  with  some  expositors  of  the  Aets,  that  all 
this  took  place  before  the  beginning  of  the  public  exercises  of  devotion, 
and  that  on  the  same  day,  as  they  were  returning  from  the  place  where 
Paul  baptized  Lydla,  the  meeting  with  this  prophetess  occurred  on  their 
way  to  the  Proseuche.  Luke*s  narrative  in  Acts  xvi.  16,  does  not  indi- 
cate that  all  these  events  took  place  on  one  day.  The  assertions  of  the 
prophetess  make  it  probable  that  she  had  often  heard  Paul  speak. 

'  On  the  common  notion  of  the  people,  that  the  Pythian  Apollo  took 
possession  of  such  iyyoffrgifi^ovs  or  wvBwyaSt  and  spoke  through  their 
mouth,  see  Plutarch,  De  Def.  Oraculor.  c.  9.  Tertullian  describes  such 
persons,  Apologet,  c.  23,  **  qui  de  Deo  pati  existimantur,  qui  anhelando** 
(in  a  state  of  convulsive  agouy,  in  which  the  person  felt  himself  power- 
fully impelled  as  by  a  strange  spirit  with  a  hollow  voice)  "praefantur." 

'  Thus  the  oracles  of  the  ancients,  the  incubations,  and  similar  pheno- 
mena in  the  heathenism  of  the  Society  Isles  in  the  South  Sea.  The 
Priest  of  Oro,  the  God  of  War,  uttered  oracles  in  an  ecstatic  state  of 
violent  convulsions,  and,  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  could  not 
again  put  himself  in  such  a  state.  See,  on  this  subject,  the  late  interest- 
ing accounts  of  this  mission  by  Ellis,  Bennet,  &c. 
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was  very  foreigu  from  Paul's  dispositiou  to  employ  or  endure 
such  a  mixture  of  truth  and  felsehood.  At  first,  he  did  not 
concern  himself  about  the  exclamations  of  the  slave.  But  as 
she  persisted,  he  at  last  turned  to  her,  and  commanded  the 
spirit  which  held  her  rational  and  moral  powers  in  bondage, 
to  come  out  of  her.  If  this  was  not  a  personal  evil  spirit, 
still  it  was  the  predominance  of  an  ungodhke  spirit.  That 
which  constitutes  man  a  free  agent,  and  which  ought  to  rule 
over  the  tendencies  and  powers  of  his  nature,  was  here  held  in 
subjection  to  them.  *  And  by  the  divine  power  of  that  Saviour 
who  had  restored  peace  and  harmony  to  the  distracted  souls  of 
demoniacs,  this  woman  was  also  rescued  from  the  power  of  such 
an  ungodhke  spirit,  and  could  never  again  be  brought  into  that 
state.  When,  therefore,  the  slave  could  no  longer  practise  her 
arts  of  soothsaying,  her  masters  saw  themselves  deprived  of 

*  We  have  no  certain  marks  which  will  enahle  us  to  determine  in 
what  light  Paul  viewed  the  phenomenon.  It  might  be  (though  we 
cannot  decide  with  certainty)  that  he  gave  to  the  heathen  notion,  that 
the  spirit  of  Apollo  animated  this  person,  a  Jewish  form,  that  an  evil 
spirit  or  demon  possessed  her.  In  this  case,  he  followed  the  universally 
received  notion,  without  reflecting  at  the  moment  any  further  upon  it, 
for  this  subject  belonging  to  the  higher  philosophy  of  nature,  was 
far  from  his  thoughts.  He  directed  his  attention  only  to  the  moral 
grounds  of  the  phenomenon.  I  am  convinced,  that  the  Spirit  of  truth 
who  was  promised  to  him  as  an  apostle,  guided  him  in  this  instance  to 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  truth  which  Christ  appeared  on  earth  to 
announce,  to  a  knowledge  of  every  thing  essential  to  the  doctrine  of 
salvation.  By  this  Spirit  he  discerned  the  predominance  of  the  reign 
of  evil  in  this  phenomenon  ;  and  if  an  invisible  power  is  here  thought 
to  be  operating,  yet  what  is  natural  in  the  causes  and  symptoms  is 
not  thereby  excluded,  Qven  as  the  natural  does  not  exclude  the  super- 
natural. Compare  the  admirable  remarks  of  my  friend  Twesten  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Dogmatik,  p.  355,  and  what  is  said  on  demoniacs 
in  my  Lehen  Jesu.  This  spirit  gave  Paul  the  confident  belief,  that 
as  Christ  had  conquered  and  rendered  powerless  the  kingdom  of  evil — 
therefore  by  his  divine  power  every  thing  which  belonged  to  this  king-, 
dom  would  henceforth  be  overcome.  In  this  faith,  he  spoke  full  of 
divine  confidence,  and  his  word  took  effect  in  proportion  to  his  faith. 
But  in  the  words  of  Christ,  and  the  declarations  of  the  apostle 
respecting  himself,  I  find  no  ground  for  admitting,  that  with  this  light 
of  his  Christian  consciousness,  an  error  could  by  no  possibility  exist, 
which  did^not  affect  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  but  belonged  to  a  different 
and  lower  department  of  knowledge ;  such  as  the  question,  whether  we 
are  to  consider  this  as  a  phenomenon  explicable  from  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul,  its  natural  powers  and  connexion  with  a  bodily  organiza- 
tion, or  an  effect  of  a  possession  by  a  personal  evil  spirit. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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I. 

the  gains  which  they  had  hitherto  obtained  from  this  souroe. 
Enn^ed,  ihey  seized  Paul  and  Sika,  and  accused  them  before 
ike  civil  authorities,  the  Duumvirs,  ^  as  turbulent  Jews,  irho 
-were  attempting  to  introduce  Jewish  religious  practices  into 
the  Roman  colony,  which  was  contrary  to  the  Roman  laws, 
though  the  right  was  guaranteed  to  the  Jews  of  practising 
their  national  cultus  for  themselves  without  molestation. 
After  they  had  been  publicly  scourged  without  further  exami- 
nation, they  were  cast  into  prison.  The  feeling  of  public 
ignominy  and  of  bodily  pain,  confinement  in  a  gloomy  prison, 
where  their  feet  were  stretched  in  a  painful  manner,  and 
festened  in  the  stocks  (nervus),^  and  the  expectation  of  the 
ill-treatment  which  might  yet  await  thraa — ^all  this  could  not 
depress  their  sotds ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  rather  elevated 
by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  enduring  reproach  and 
pain  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  About  midnight  they  united  in 
offering  prayer  and  praise  to  God,  when 'an  earthquake  shook 
the  walls  of  their  prison.  The  doors  flew  open,  and  the  fetters 
of  the  prisoners  were  loosened.  The  keeper  of  the  prison  was 
seized  with  the  greatest  alarm,  believing  that  the  prisoners 
had  escaped,  but  Paul  and  Silas  calmed  his  fears.  This  earth- 
quake which  gave  the  prisoners  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
tiieir  liberty — their  refusing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity— ^their  serenity  and  confidence  under  so  many  suffer- 
ings— all  combined  to  make  them  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  jailor  as  beings  of  a  higher  order.  He  fell  at  their 
feet,  and  calling  to  mind  what  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of 
Paul  and  Silas  respecting  the  way  of  salvation  announced  by 
them,  addressed  them  in  similar  language,  and  inquired  what 
he  must  do  to  be  saved.  His  whole  family  assembled  to  hear 
the  answer,  and  it  was  a  joyM  morning  for  all.  Whether  the 
Duumvirs  had  become  more  fiivourably  disposed  by  what  they 
.  had  learnt  in  the  mean  time  respecting  the  prisoners,  or  that 
the  jailor's  report  had  made  an  impression  upon  them,  they 
authorized  him  to  say  that  Paul  and  Silas  might  depart. 

^  The  name  orpariryol  vhich  is  used  in  the  Acts  to  designate  these 
magistrates,  was  anciently  employed  in  the  smaller  Gree]^  cities  ta 
designate  the  supreme  authorities.  See  Aristoteles  Politic,  vii.  8,  ed. 
Bekker.  vol.  il.  p.  1322,  4v  raus  fUKpcus  TroKftrifda  wtpi  vdmiay  {apxhy 
Ka\ov<rt  Zh  <rrpaTrjyohs  koI  iroKtfidpxovs. 

*  Tertullian  ad  Martyres,  c.  2.  "  Nihil  eras  sentit  in  nervo,  qauia 
animus  in  coelo  est." 
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Had  any  thing  enthusiastic  mingled  with  that  blessed  inspira- 
tion which  enabled  Paul  to  endure  all  shame  and  all  suffering 
for  the  cause  of  the  Lord, — he  certainly  would  have  done 
nothing  in  order  to  escape  disgrace,  though  it  might  have 
been  without  injury  and  to  the  advantage  of  his  calling, — or 
ix)  obtain  an  apology  to  which  his  civil  privileges  entitled  him, 
for  ihe  unmerited  treatment  he  had  received.  How  fiu:  were 
his  sentiments  from  what  in  later  times  the  morals  of  monkery 
have  called  humility!  AppeaUng  to  his  civil  rights,^  he 
obliged  the  Duumvirs,  who  were  not  justified  in  treating  a 
Roman  citizen*  so  ignominiously,  to  come  to  the  prison,  and, 
as  an  attestation  of  his  innocence,  with  their  own  lips  to  re^ 
lease'  him  and  his  companion.  They  now  betook  them- 
selves to  the  house  of  Lydia,  where  the  other  Christians  of 
the  city  were  assembled,  and  spoke  the  last  words  of  encourage^ 
ment  and  exhortation.  They  then  quitted  the  place,  but  Liie 
and  Timothy,  who  had  not  been  included  in  the  persecution, 
stayed  behind  in  peace.  *  Paul  left  in  Philippi  a  church  full 
of  faith  and  zeal — ^who  shortly  after  gave  a  proof  of  theLp 
afifectionate  concern  for  him  by  sending  contributions  for  his. 
maintenance,  though  he  never  sought  for  such  gifts,  but  sup- 
ported himself  by  the  labour  of'his  own  hands. 

Paul  and  Silas  now  directed  their  course  to  Thessalonica^ 
about  twenty  miles  distant,  the  largest  city  of  Macedonia,  and 
a  place  of  considerable  traffic,  where  many  Jews  resided. 
Here  they  foimd  a  synagogue,  which  for  three  weeks  Paul 
visited  on  the  Sabbath ;  the  hearts  of  many  proselytes  were 

*  See  the  well-known  words  of  Cicero,  Act,  IL  in  Verrem,  v.  57. 
"  Jam  ilia  vox  et  imploratio  dvis  Bamanys  ^um,  quae  ssepe  multis  in 
ultimis  terris  opem  inter  barbaros  et  salutem  attulit.'' 

'  How  Paul's  father  obtained  the  Roman  citizenship  we  know  not. 
We  have  no  ground  for  assuming,  that  Paul  was  Indebted  for  it  to  his 
being  bom  at  Tarsus ;  for  though  Dio  Chiysostom,  in  his  second  \6yos 
Tapffuchs,  vol.  ii.  ed.  Keiske,  p.  36,  mentions  several  privileges  whidi 
the  Emperor  Augustus  had  granted  to  the  city  of  Tarsus  as  a  reward 
for  its  fidelity  in  the  civil  wars,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Roman 
citizenship  was  one  of  them,  and  allowing  it  to  have  been  so,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  would  have  been  conferred  on  a  foreign  Jewish 
fiunily,  to  which  Paul  belonged. 

'  Silas  also  must  have  obtained  by  some  means  the  right  of  a  Roman 
citizen. 

*  Timothy  lejoined  Paul  at  Thessalonica  or  Bercea;  and  Luke  at 
a  later  period, 
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won  by  his  preaching ;  and  through  them  a  way  was  opened 
for  publishing  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  in  the  city. 
From  what  Paul  says  in  1  Thess.  (i.  9,  10;  ii.  10,  11)/  we 
find  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  addressing  the  proselytes 
only  once  a-week  at  the  meetings  of  the  synagogue ;  his 
preaching  would  then  have  been  confined  to  the  small  number 
of  Gentiles  who  belonged  to  the  proselytes.  At  the  meetings 
of  the  synagogue,  he  could  adopt  only  such  a  method  and  form 
of  address,  as  suited  the  standing-point  of  the  Jews ;  he  must 
have  presupposed  many  things,  and  many  topics  he  could  not 
develop,  which  required  to  be  fully  investigated,  in  order  to 
meet  tiie  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  heathen.  But  he  knew,  as 
we  see  from  several  examples,  how  to  distinguish  the  different 
standing-points  and  wants  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  hence, 
we  may  presume,  that  he  carefully  availed  himself  of  oppoi:- 
tunities  to  make  use  of  these  differences.  The  Gentiles, 
whose  attention  was  awakened  by  the  prosel3rtes,  soon  assem- 
bled in  various  places  to  hear  him,  and  from  them  chiefly  a 
church  was  formed,  professing  faith  in  the  one  living  God,  as 
well  as  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 

Agreeably  to  the  declarations  of  Christ  (Matt.  x.  10,  com- 
pared with  1  Cor.  ix.  14),  Paul  recognised  the  justice  of  the 
requirement,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  preachers  of  the 
gospel  should  be  furnished  by  those  for  whom  they  expended 
their  whole  strength  and  activity,  in  order  to  confer  upon 
them  the  highest  benefit.  But  since  he  was  conscious  that  in 
one  point  he  was  inferior  to  the  other  apostles,  not  having  at 
first  joined  himself  voluntarily  to  the  Redeemer,  but  having 
been  by  the  divine  grace,  as  it  were  against  his  will,  trans- 
formed fi'om  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  church  into  an  apostle, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  a  right  belonging  to  the 
apostolic  ofl&ce,  in  order  to  evince  his  readiness  and  delight  in 
the  calling  which  was  laid  upon  him  by  a  higher  necessity; 
(1  Cor.  X.  16 — 18.)     Thus  also  he  found  the  means  of  pro- 

^  Schrader  in  his  Chronological  Remarks,  p.  95,  thinks  that  these 
passages  cannot  possibly  refer  to  Paul's  first  visit  to  Thessalonica,  -which 
must  have  been  a  very  short  one.  Bat  there  seems  nothing  improbable 
in  the  supposition,  that  a  man  of  such  zeal  and  inde&tigabie  actiyity  in 
his  calling,  -iV^ouId  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  weeks,  eflfect  so  much, 
and  leave  behind  him  bo  vivid  an  impression  of  his  character  and 
conduct,  as  is  implied  in  these  passages. 
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moting  his  apostolic  labours  among  the  heathen ;  for  a 
ministry  so  manifestly  disinterested,  sacrificing  every  thing  for 
the  good  of  others,  and  undergoing  all  toils  and  deprivations, 
must  have  won  the  confidence  of  many,  even  of  those  who 
otherwise  were  disposed  to  suspect  selfish  motives  in  a  zeal  for 
the  best  interests  of  others,  which  they  could  not  appreciate. 
He  must  have  been  more  anxious  to  remove  every  pretext  for 
such  a  suspicion,  because  the  conduct  of  many  Jews  who  were 
active  in  making  proselytes,  was  calculated  to  cast  such  an 
imputation  on  the  Jewish  teachers  in  general.  The  other 
apostles  in  their  youth,  had  earned  their  livelihood  by  a 
regular  employment,  but  yet  one  which  they  could  not  follow, 
in  every  place ;  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  though  destined  to 
be  a  Jewish  theologian,  yet  according  to  the  maxims  prevalent, 
in  the  Jewish  schools,*  along  with  the  study  of  the  law,  had 
learned  the  art  of  tent-making ;  and  easily  gained  a  main- 
tenance by  this  handicraft,  wherever  he  went,  on  accoimt  of 
the  mode  of  travelling  in  the  East,  and  the  manifold  occasions 
on  which  tents'  were  used.  While  anxiety  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  heathen  and  the  new  converts  to  Christianity 
wholly  occupied  his  mind,  he  was  forced  to  employ  the  night 
in  earning  the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  his  com- 
panions (1  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  Acts  xx.  34),  excepting  as  far  as  he 
obtained  some  relief  by  the  affectionate  voluntary  offerings  of 
the  church  at  Philippi.  But  to  him  it  was  happiness  to  give 
to  others  without  receiving  anything  in  return  from  them  ; 
from  his  own  experience,  he  knew  the  truth  of  the  Lord's 
words,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Acts  xx.  35. 
The  apostle  not  only  publicly  addressed  the  church,  but 
visited  individuals  in  their  &milies,  and  impressed  on  their 

*  In  the  Pirke  Avoth,  c.  2,  §  2,  7n«  ^7  ut  rnSpi'-nchj^  rro;.  "  Beautiful  is 
the  study  of  the  law  with  an  earthly  employment,  by  which  a  man  gains 
his  livelihood ;"  and  the  reason  alleged  is,  that  both  together  are  pre- 
ventives of  sin,  but  in  their  absence,  the]  soul  is  easily  ruined,  and  sin 
finds  entrance.  And  thus  in  monasteries,  occupation  with  manual  labour 
had  for  its  object,  not  simply  to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
body,  but  also  to  prevent  sensuality  from  mingling  with  higher  spiritual 
employments. 

*  Philo  de  Victimis,  836,  ed.  Fnmcof.  euy&yikairptxh,  cu  iopai  ffwv- 
^aiy^fitycd  re  Kot  <rv^^ceKr6fi€vai,  ^omtti  y€y6v9urt¥  ^oiir6pois  oiKioi  ical 
liAXiffra  rots  iy  <rrpartiais.  This  tends  to  show,  though  it  does  not  prove, 
that  Paul  chose  this  occupation  from  its  being  one  for  which  his  native 
country  was  celebrated ;  hence,  too,  we  read  of  terUoria  Ciliciwu 
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hearts  the  fundaineiital  truths  of  the  gospel  in  private  con- 
versations, or  warned  them  of  the  dangers  that  threatened 
the  Christian  life.^  He  endeavoured  to  cherish  the  hopes  of 
behevers  under  the  sufferings  of  their  earthly  life,  by  pointing 
them  to  the  period  vrheia  Christ  would  come  again  to  bring  his 
kingdom  among  mankind  to  a  victorious  consummation.  This 
period,  for  those  who  were  conscious  of  having  obtained  re- 
demption, was  fitted  to  be  not  an  object  of  dread,  but  of 
joyful  longing  hope.  And  during  the  first  part  of  his  apostolic 
course,  this  decisive  event  appeared  to  Paul  nearer  than,  it 
really  was.  For,  in  this  respect,  the  times  and  seasons  must 
remain  hidden  tiU  the  epoch  of  their  fulfilment,  as  Christ 
himself  declared.  Matthew  xxiv.  36.^  The  first  pubhshers  of 
the  gospel  were  far  from  thinldng,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  would  gradually,  after  a  tedious  process,  by  its  own 
inward  energy,  and  the  guidance  of  the  Lord  in  the  natural 
developments  of  events,  overcome  the  opposing  powers  of  the 
earth,  and  make  them  subserve  its  interests.  Although 
Christ,  by  the  parables  in  which  he  represented  the  progress 
of  his  kingdom  on  earth,  had  indicated  the  slowness  of  its 
development,  as  in  the  parables  of  the  grain  of  com,  of  leaven, 
of  the  wheat  and  the  tares  ;  yet  the  meaning  of  these  repre- 
sentations, as  fex  as  they  were  prophetical,  and  related  to  the 
scale  of  temporal  development,  could  only  be  rightly  under- 
stood, when  explained  by  the  course  of  events.  And  herein 
we  recognise  the  divine  intuition  of  Christ,  which  could  pierce 
through  the  longest  succession  of  generations  and  ages.  But 
the  apostles,  to  whom  such  an  intuition  was  not  granted, 
thought  indeed  that,  as  their  Lord  had  promised,  the  gospel 
would  spread  among  all  the  naticms  of  the  earth,,  by  its  divine 
energy  pervading  and  overcoming  the  world  ;  but  they  also 
believed,  that  the  persecutions  of  the  ruling  powers  among 
the  Gentiles,  would  continually  become  more  intense,  tiU  the 

^  We  do  not  see  why  th«  ezhortatioofi  and  warnings  given  to  the 
Christians  at  Thessalonica,  tO'  which  Paul  appeals  in  both  his  Epistles, 
might  not  hare  been  communicated  during  his  first  residence  among 
them ;  for  would  not  Paul's  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
foresee  the  dangers  likely  to  arise,  and  endeavour  to  fortify  his  disciples 
against  them  ?  Schrader's  argument  deduced  from  this  circumstance, 
against  the  dates  commonly  offered  to  these  two  Epistles,  does  not 
appear  very  weighty. 

'  See  Leiden  Jem,  pp.  557,  612,  3d  ed. 
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Saviour  by  his  divine  power  should  lehieye  the  triumph  of 
the  church  oyer  all  opposLng  forces^  Aod  thdr  enthusiasiu 
for  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  the  knowledge  of.  its  divine 
all-subduing  power,  and  its  rapid  propagation  in  the  first 
age  of  the  churchy  aU.  contributed  to  conceal  from  their 
human  vision,  the  obstacles  which  withstood  the  verification 
of  their  Lord's  promise  ;  nor  could  thej  even  estimate  cor- 
rectly the  population  of  the  globe  at  that  period.'  Hence  it 
may  be  explained,  how  Paul, — notwithstanding  his  apostolic 
character  and  his  call  to  be  an  instrument  for  publishing 
divine  truth  in  unsullied  purity — could  embrace  the  issue  of 
all  his  hopes,  the  personal  indissoluble  imion  with  that 
Saviour  whom  he  once  persecuted,  and  now  so  ardently  loved, 
with  an  enthusiastic  l^iging  that  outstripped  the  tedious 
development  of  history.  In  this  state  of  mind,  he  was  im* 
pelled  to  exert  all  his  powers,  in  order  to  hasten  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  gospel  among  all  nations.  It  was  natural,  that 
the  expectation  of  the  speedy  return  of  Christ  should  operate 
most  vigorously  in  the  first  period  of  his  ministry,  while  he 
was  yet  glowing  with  youthful  inspiration.  And  thus  under 
the  sufierings  and  diajne  which  he  endured  at  Philippi,  the 
antidpatioa  of  this  divine  triumph  inspired  him  so  much  the 
more ;  for  it  resulted  from  the  very  nature  of  the  divine 
power  of  fiiith,  that  the  confidence  and  liveliness  of  his  hope 
increased  with  the  conflicts  he  was  called  to  endure.  FiUed 
with  these  sentiments,  he  came  to  Theasaloniea,  and  with  an 
elevation  of  feelings  which  naturally  communicated  itself  to 
other  minds,  he  testified  of  the  hope  that  animated  him,  and 
raised  him  above  all  earthly  sufferings.  But  as  his  inspiration 
was  &x  removed  from  every  mixture  of  that  £umticism,  which 
cannot  separate  the  subjective  feeling  and  mental  views,  from 
what  belongs  to  faith,  and  the  confidence  of  faith, — ^he  by  no 
means  spoke  of  the  nearness  of  that  great  event  as  absolutely 
determined ;  he  adhered  with  modest  sobriety  to  the  saying 
of  the  Lord,  that '}  it  was  not  for  men  to  know  the  times  and 
seasons."  And  with  apostolic  discretion,  he  endeavoured  to 
warn  the  new  converts  lest,  by  filling  their  imaginations  with 
visions  of  the  fehcity  of  the  approaching  reign  of  Christ,  and 

^  These  considerationB  must  be  taken  into  account,  when^we  find 
Paal  declaring  in  the  latter  period  of  his  ministry,  that  the  gospel  waa 
pabiished  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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wrapping  themselves  in  pleasing  dreams^  they  should  forget 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  future,  and  for  the  impend- 
ing conflict.  He  foretold  them  that  they  had  still  many. 
sudOTerings  and  many  struggles  to  endure,  before  they  could 
attain  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  blessedness  in  the  king- 
dom of  Christ. 

Though  the  apostle,  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of 
meritorious  works  and  moral  self-suflSciency  advanced  by 
Judaizing  teachers,  earnestly  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation, not  by  human  works  winch  are  ever  defective,  but  by 
appropriating  the  grace  of  redemption  through  faith  alone ; 
yet*  he  also  deemed  it  of  importance  to  warn  the  new  converts 
against  another  misapprehension  to  which  a  superficial  con- 
version, or  a  confusion  of  the  common  Jewish  notions  of  faith 
with  the  Pauline  might  expose  tliem  ;  namely,  the  false  repre- 
sentation of  those  who  held  that  a  renunciation  of  idolatry, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  without  the 
life-transforming  influence  of  such  a  conviction,  was  sufficient 
to  place  them  on  a  better  footing  than  the  heathen,  and  to 
secure  them  from  the  divine  judgments  that  threatened  tho 
heathen  world.*  He  often  charged  them  most  impressively, 
to  manifest  in  the  habitual  tenor  of  their  lives  the  change 
effected  in  their  hearts  by  the  gospel ;  and  that  their  crimi- 
nality would  be  aggravated,  if,  after  they  had  been  devoted  to 
God  by  redemption  and  baptism  to  serve  him  with  a  holy 
life,  they  returned  to  their  former  vices,  and  thus  defiled  their 
bodies  and  souls  which  had  been  made  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Spirit     1  Thess.  iv.  6  ;  ii.  12. 

But  the  speedy  and  cordial  reception  which  the  gospel  met 
with  among  the  Gentiles,  roused  the  fanatical  fruy  and 
zealotry  of  many  Jews,  who  had  already  been  exasperated  by 
the  apostle's  discourse  in  the  synagogue.  They  stirred  up 
some  of  the  common  people  who  forced  their  way  into  the 
house  of  Jason  a  Christian,  where  Paul  was  staying.  But  as 
they  did  not  find  the  apostle,  they  dragged  Jason  and  some 

^  These  are  the  yain  words,  the  Ktvol  \^oi,  Eph.  v.  6,  of  which  Paul 
thought  it  necessary  so  solemnly  to  warn  the  Oentile  Christians.  Hence, 
warning  them  against  such  a  superficial  Christianity,  he  reminds  them 
that  every  vicious  person  resembles  an  idolater,  and  would  be  equally 
excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God— that  not  merely  for  idolatry,  but 
fi>r  every  unsubdued  vice,  unbelievers  would  be  exposed  to  the  divine 
condemnation. 
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other  Christians  before  the  judgment-seat  As  on  this  occa- 
sion the  persecution  originated  "with  the  Jews,  who  merely- 
employed  the  Gentiles  as  their  tools,  the  accusation  brought 
against  the  publishers  of  the  new  doctrine  was  not  the  same 
as  those  made  at  PhiHppi ;  they  were  not  charged,  as  in  other 
cases,  with  having  disturbed  the  Jews  in  the  peaceful  exercise 
of  their  own  mode  of  worship  as  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
laws.  As  Paul  had  laboured  here  for  the  most  part  among 
tho  Gentiles,  the  grounds  were  too  slight  for  supporting  such 
an  accusation,  especially  as  the  civil  authorities  were  not  pre- 
disposed to  receive  it.  At  this  time,  a  political  accusation, 
the  crimen  majestatis,  was  likely  to  be  more  successful,  a 
device  that  was  often  employed  in  a  similar  way,  at  a  later 
period,  by  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith.  Paul  had 
spoken  much  at  Thessalonica  of  the  approaching  kingdom  of 
Christ,  to  which  believers  already  belonged;  and  by  dis- 
torting his  expressions,  the  accusation  was  rendered  plausible. 
He  instigated  people  (it  was  averred)  to  acknowledge  one 
Jesus  as  supreme  ruler  instead  of  Caesar.  But  the  autho- 
rities, when  they  saw  the  persons  before  them  who  were 
charged  with  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  could  not 
credit  such  an  accusation;  and  after  Jason  and  his  friends 
had  given  security  that  there  should  be  no  violation  of  the 
public  peace,  and  that  those  persons  who  had  been  the  alleged 
causes  of  this  disturbance  should  soon  leave  the  city,  they 
were  dismissed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Paul  and  Silas  left  the 
city,  after  a  residence  of  three  or  four  weeks.  As  Paul  could 
not  remain  there  as  long  as  the  necessities  of  the  newly 
formed  church  required,  his  anxiety  was  awakened  on  its 
behalf,  since  he  foresaw  that  it  would  have  to  endure  much 
persecution  from  the  Gentiles  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews. 
He  had  formed,  therefore,  the  intention  of  returning  thither 
as  soon  as  the  first  storm  of  the  popular  ftiry  had  subsided ; 
1  Thess.  ii.  18.  Possibly  he  left  Timothy  behind,  who  had 
not  been  an  object  of  persecution,  unless  he  met  him  first  at 
Bercoa,  after  leaving  Phiilippi.  Paul  and  Silas  now  proceeded 
to  Bensa,  a  town  about  ten  miles  distant,  where  they  met 
with  a  better  reception  from  the  Jews ;  the  gospel  here  found 
acceptance  also  with  the  Gentiles ;  but  a  tumult  raised  by 
Jews  from  Thessalonica  forced  Paul  to  leave  the  place  almost 
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immediately.    Accompanied  by  some  believers  from  Bercea, 
he  then  directed  his  course  to  Athens.^  , 

Though  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  the  apostle's 
labours  at  Athens  were  at  first  inconsiderable^  yet  his 
appearance  in  this  city  (which  in  a  dififer^it  s^ise  from  Borne 
might  be  called  the  metropolis  of  the  world),  was  in  real 
importance  imquestionably  one  of  the  most  memorable  signs 
of  the  new  spiritual  creation.  A  herald  of  that  divine  doctrine 
which,  finught  with  divine  power,  was  destined  to  change  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  ancient  world,  Paul  came  to 
Athens,  the  parent  of  Grecian  culture  and  philosophy ;  the 
city  to  whicl:^  as  the  Grecian  element  had  imbued  the  culture 
of  the  West,  the  whole  Koman  world  was  indebted  for  its 
mental  advancement,  which  also  was  the  central  point  of  the 
Grecian  religion,  where  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  all  that 
belonged  to  ancient  Hellas,  not  excepting  its  idolatry,  retained 
a  firm  hold  till  the  fourth  century.  Zeal  for  the  honour  of 
the  gods,  each  one  of  whom  had  here  bis  temple  and  his 
altars,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  master-pieces  of  art,  ren- 
dered Athens  famous  throughout  the  civilized  world.  *  It  Was 
at  first  Paul  s  intention  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Silas  and 
Timothy  before  he  entered  on  the  publication  of  the  gospel, 
as  by  his  companions  who  had  returned  to  Beroea,  he  had 
sent  word  for  them  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
when  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  statues,  and  altars, 

*  It  is  doubtful  whether  Paul  went  by  land  or  by  sea  to  Athens,  the 
Ls  in  Acts  zvii.  14,  may  be  understood  simply  as  marking  the  direction 
of  his  route.  See  Winer's  Orammaiik,  3d  ed.  p.  498.  (4th  ed.  p.  559.> 
Beroea  lay  near  the  sea,  and  this  was  the  shortest.  But  the  its  may  also 
:  signify,  that  they  took  at  first  their  course  towards  the  sea,  in  order  to 
mislead  the  Jews  (who  expected  them  to  come  that  way,  and  were  lying 
in  wait  for  Paul  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port),  and  afterward^ 
pursued  their  journey  by  land.  So  we  find  on  another  occasion,  whea 
Paul  wafi  about  to  sail  from  Corinth  to  Asia  Minor,  he  found  himself  in 
danger  from  the  plots  of  the  Jews,  and  preferred  going  by  land;  Acta 
XX.  3.  The  first  interpretation  appears  to  be  the  simplest  and  most 
ikvoured  by  the  phraseology.  The  his  adopted  by  Lachmann  [and 
Tischendorff,  Lips.  1841]  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  gloss. 

'  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  (in  Philostratus)  calls  the  Athenians  ^AoOm-ol. 
Pauaanias  ascribes  to  them  (/ittic  i.  17),  rh  «ls  &wb€  cvcrciSciy  &k\uir 
v\4oy ;  and  (c.  24),  rh  irtgurairtooy  rris  tis  r^  6eia  cnrovS^s.  In  the  reli- 
gious system  of  the  Athenians,  there  was  a  peculiar  refinement  of  moral 
sentiment,  for  they  alone  among  the  Qre^  erected  an  altar  to  Pity, 
4^M5,  as  a  divinity. 
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and  temples  of  the  gods,  and  works  of  art,  by  which  the 
honour  due  to  the  living  God  alone  was  transferred  to  crea- 
tures of  the  imagination — ^he  could  not  withstand  the  impulse 
of  holy  zeal,  to  testify  of  Him  who  called  erring  men  to 
repentance  and  offered  them  salvation.  He  spoke  in  the 
synagogue  to  the  Jews -and  Proselytes,  but  did  not  wait  as  in 
other  cities  till  a  way  was  opened  by  their  means  for  pub- 
lishing the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  From  ancient  times  it 
was  customary  at  Athens  for  people  to  meet  together  under 
covered  porticoes  in  public  jJaces,  to  converse  with  one 
another  on  matters  of  all  kinds,  trifling  or  important ;  and 
then,  as  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  groups  of  persons  might 
be  met  with  in  the  market,  collected  together  merely  to  hear 
of  something  new.^  Accordingly,  Paul  made  it  his  business* 
lo  enter  into  conversation  with  the  passers-byj  in  hopes  of 
turning  their  attention  to  the  most  important  concern  of 
man.  The  sentiments  with  which  he  was  inspired  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  £inatic,  who  is  unable 
to  transport  himself  from  his  own  peculiar  state  of  feeling 
to  the  standing-point  of  others,  in  order  to  make  himse5 
acquainted  with  the  obstacles  that  oppose  their  reception  of 
what  he  holds  as  truth  with  absolute  certainty.  Paul  knew, 
indeed,  as  he  himself  says,  that  the  preaching  of  the  crucified 
Saviour  must  appear  to  the  wise  men  of  the  world  as  foolish- 
ness, until  they  became  fools,  that  is,  imtil  they  were  con- 
vinced of  the  insuf&ciency  of  their  wisdom  in  reference  to  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  for  the  satis&^on  of  their 
rehgioiLS  wants ;  1  Cor.  i.  23 ;  iii.  1 8.  But  he  was  not  ashamed, 
as  he  also  affirms,  to  testify  to  the  wise  and  to  the  imwise,  to 
the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians,  of  what  he  knew  from  hia 
Qwn  experience  to  be  the  power  of -God  to  save  those  that 
believe ;  Bom.  L  16.  The  market  to  which  he  rescnrted  was 
near  a  portico  of  the  philosophers.  Here  he  met  with  philo- 
sophers of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  schools.  If  we  reflect 
upon  the  relative  position  of  the  Stoics  to  the  Epicureans^ 
that  the  former  acknowled^d  something  divine  as  the 
animating  princ^)le  in  the  imiverse  and  in  human  nature, 
that  they  were  inspired  with  an  ideal  model  foimded  in  the 

^  As  DemoBthenes  reproaches  them  in  his  oration  against  the  epistle 
of  Philip ;  ^jueZs  8^  ov9^y  rotowres  iySdJSt  KoB^neBa  koL  irvuda»6u€yoi  Karit 
rify  &70^&Kj  ffr*  Xeyercu  v^dareQovi  Acts  xvii.  21. 
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moi-al  nature  of  man,  and  that  they  recognised  man's  religious 
wants  and  the  traditions  that  bore  testimony  to  it ; — ^while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  latter,  though  they  did  not  absolutely  do 
away  with  the  belief  in  the  gods,  reduced  it  to  something 
inert,  non-essential,  and  superiluous ;  that  they  represented 
pleasure  as  the  highest  aim  of  human  pursuit,  and  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  ridicule  the  existing  religions  as  the  off- 
spring of  human  weakness  and  the  spectral  creations  of  fear ; — 
we  might  from  Buch  a  contrast  infer  that  the  Stoics  made  a  much 
nearer  approach  to  Christianity  than  the  Epicureans.  But  it 
docs  not  follow  that  the  former  would  give  a  more  fevourable 
reception  to  the  gospel  than  the  latter,  for  their  vain  notion  of 
moral  self-sufficiency  was  diametrically  opposed  to  a  doctrine 
which  inculcated  repentance,  forgiveness  of  sins,  grace,  and  jus- 
tification by  faith.  This  supreme  God — the  impersonal  eternal 
reason  pervading  the  universe — ^was  something  very  different 
from  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Father  full  of  love  whom 
the  gospel  reveals,  and  who  must  have  appeared  to  the  Stoics 
as  far  too  human  a  being ;  and  both  parties  agreed  in  the 
Grecian  pride  of  philosophy,  which  would  look  down  on  a 
doctrine  appearing  in  a  Jewish  garb,  and  not  developed  in 
a  philosophic  form,  as  a  mere  outlandish  superstition.  Yet 
many  among  those  who  gathered  around  the  apostle  during 
his  conversations,  were  at  least  pleased  to  hear  something 
new ;  and  their  curiosity  was  excited  to  hear  of  the  strange 
divinity  whom  he  wished  to  introduce,  and  to  be  informed 
respecting  his  new  doctrine.  They  took  him  to  the  hiD, 
where  the  first  tribunal  at  Athens,  the  Areopagus,  was 
accustomed  to  hold  its  sittings,  and  where  he  coidd  easily 
find  a  spot  suited  to  a  large  audience.*  The  discourse  of 
Paul  on  this  occasion  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  his  apo- 
stolic wisdom  and  eloquence  :  we  here  perceive  how  the 
apostle  (to  use  his  own  language)  to  the  heathens  became  a 
heathen,  that  he  might  gain  the  heathens  to  Christianity. 

Inspired  by  feelings  that  were  implanted  from  his  youth  in 
the  mind  of  a  pious  Jew,  and  glowing  with  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  his  God,  Paul  must  have  been  horror-struck  at  the  spectacle 

^  The  whole  course  of  the  proceedings  and  the  apostle's  discourse 
prove  that  he  did  not  appe&r  as  an  accused  person  before  his  judges,  in 
order  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  introducing  religiones 
peregrvna  et  iUiciUs.  The  Athenians  did  not  view  the  subject  in  so 
serious  a  light. 
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of  the  idolatry  that  met  him  wherever  he  turned  his  eyes. 
He  might  easily  have  been  betrayed  by  his  feelings  into  in- 
temperate language.  And  it  evinced  no  ordinary  self-denial 
and  self-command,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  expressions 
of  detestation,  instead  of  representing  the  whole  religious 
system  of  the  Greeks  as  a  Satanic  delusion,  he  appealed  to  the 
truth  which  lay  at  its  basis,  while  he  sought  to  awaken  in  his 
hearers  the  consciousness  of  God  which  was  oppressed  by  the 
power  of  sin,  and  thus  aimed  at  leading  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  that  Saviour  whom  he  came  to  announce.  As  among  the 
Jews,  in  whom  the  knowledge  of  God  formed  by  divine  revela- 
tion led  to  a  clear  and  pure  development  of  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  he  could  appeal  to  the  national  histor}'^,  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  as  witnesses  of  Christ ;  so  here  he  appealed  to 
the  undeniable  anxiety  of  natural  religion  after  an  unknown 
God.  He  began  with  acknowledging  in  the  religious  zeal  of 
the  Athenians  a  true  religious  feeling,  though  erroneously 
directed,  an  undeniable  tending  of  the  mind  towards  some- 
thing divine.*     He  begins  with  acknowledging  in  a  laudatory 

1  Much  depends  on  the  meaning  attached  to  the  ambiguous  word 
dturiSaifjuovy  Acts  xvii.  22.  The  original  signification  of  this  word,  in 
popular  usage,  certainly  denoted  something  good — as  is  the  case  in  all 
language  with  words  which  denote  the  fear  of  God  or  of  the  gods — the 
feeling  of  dependence  on  a  higher  power,  which,  if  we  analyse  the  reli- 
gious sentiment,  appears  to  be  its  prime  element ;  although  not  exhaust- 
ing every  thing  which  belongs  to  the  essential  nature  of  theism,  and 
although  this  first  germ,  without  the  addition  of  another  element,  may 
give  rise  to  superstition  as  well  as  faith.  Now  since,  where  the  feeling 
of  fear  {SeiKla  ir^hs  ro  SatfidyioVf  Tlieophrast.)  is  the  ruling  principle  in 
the  conscience,  superstition  alone  can  be  the  result,  it  has  happened  that 
this  word  has  been,  by  an  abuse  of  the  term,  applied  to  that  perversion 
of  religious  sentiment.  This  phraseology  was  then  prevalent.  Thus 
Plutarch  uses  the  word  in  his  admirable  treatise  ttc^I  8ct(rt8atjaov(as  Kot 
a9e6rrrros,  in  which  he  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  the  source  of 
superstition  is  that  mode  of  thinking  which  contemplates  the  gods  only 
as  objects  of  fear ;  but  he  errs  in  this  point,  that  he  traces  the  origin  ot 
tlus  morbid  tendency  to  a  wrong  direction  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Compare  the  profound  remarks  of  Nitzsch,  in  his  treatise  on  the  reli- 
gious ideas  of  the  ancients.  The  word  Scto-iSatjuoi'ta  occur^n  the  New 
Testament  only  in  one  other  passage,  Acts  xxv.  19,  where  the  Boman 
procurator  Fcstus,  speaking  to  the  Jewish  King  Agrippa  of  Judaism, 
could  not  intend  to  brand  it  as  superstition,  but  rather  used  the  word  as 
a  general  designation  for  a  foreign  religion.  He  might,  however,  choose 
this  word,  although  not  with  a  special  design,  y^t  not  quite  accidentally, 
as  one  which  was  suited  to  express  the  subjective  view  taken  by  the 
Bomans  of  Judaism.    But  Paul  certainly  used  the  word  in  a  good  sense, 
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manner  the  streDgth  of  the  religious  sentiment  among  the 
Athenians,^  and  adducing  as  a  proof  of  it,  that  while  walking 
amongst  their  sacred  edifices,  he  lighted  on  an  altar  dedicated 
to  an  unknown  Grod.* 

The  inscription  certainly  as  imderstood  by  those  who  firamed 
it,  by  no  means  proved  that  they  were  animated  with  the  con- 
ception of  an  unknown  God  exalted  above  all  other  gods ;  but 
only  that  according  to  their  belief  they  had  received  good  or 

for  be  deduced  the  seeking  after  the  unknown  God,  which  he  doubtlefiR 
considered  as  something  good,  from  this  Sct<ri8fiu/uoWa,  so  prevalent 
among  the  Athenians.  He  announced  himself  as  one  who  would  guide 
their  BeKriBaufMvla,  not  rightly  conscious  of  its  object  and  aim,  to  a 
state  of  clear  self-consciousnees  by  a  revelation  of  the  object  to  which  it 
thus  ignorantly  tended.  Still  it  may  be  asked,  whether  Paul  had  not 
still  stronger  reasons  (though  without  perhaps  reflecting  deeply  upon 
them)  for  using  the  word  BturtSaifioyia,  instead  of  another  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  use  as  the  designation  of  pure  piety.  He  uses  the  term 
cvo-c/Sco'  immediately  afterwards,  where  it  plainly  indicates  the  exercise 
of  the  religious  sentiment  towards  the  true  Qod. 

^  In  the  comparative  Beurtdaufioyeirrioovs,  a  reference  is  made  to  the 
quality  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  used  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Athenians  in  a  higher  degree  than  to  all  the  other  Greeks, — a  fact  which 
the  apostle  would  easily  have  learned. 

^  If  we  examine  with  care  all  the  accounts  of  antiquity,  and  compare 
the  various  phases  of  polytheism,  we  shall  find  no  suflicient  ground  to 
deny  the  existence  of  such  an  altar  as  is  here  mentioned  by  Paul.  The 
inscription,  as  he  cites  it,  and  which  proves  his  fidelity  in  the  citation, 
by  no  means  asserts  that  it  was  an  altar  to  the  Unknown  God,  but  only 
an  altar  dedicated  to  an  unknown  God.  Jerome,  it  is  true,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus,  and  in  his 
Epistola  ad  Ma/gnumj  thus  cites  the  inscription  of  the  altar — "Diis 
Asise  et  EuropsB  et  Libyse,  Diis  ignotis  et  peregrinis ;"  and  he  thinks 
that  Paul  modified  the  form  of  the  inscription  to  suit  his  application  of 
it.  But  Jerome,  perhaps  here  as  in  other  instances,  judged  too  super- 
ficially. Several  ancient  writers  mention  the  altars  of  the  unknown 
gods  at  Athens,  but  in  a  manner  that  does  not  determine  the  form  of 
&e  inscription.  For  example ;  Pausanias,  AUic.  i.  4,  and  Eliac.  v.  14, 
/3»/io2  BtSiv  iyofjLcfofihwv  iyvxitrrw ;  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  in  Philostratus, 
vi.  3,  where,  like  Paul,  he  finds,  in  the  style  of  the  inscription,  an  evi- 
dence of  the  pious  disposition  of  the  Athenians  in  reference  to  divine 
things,  that  they  had  erected  altars  even  to  unknown  gods ;  trto^oviirnQotf 
Th  T€^l  tr^yrtcy  Oe&y  €$  \4yeiyy  K(d  ravra  *A$^y^iy,  o5  Kcd  &yyt&<rrccv 
hcufAiitfmy  fiotfiol  tBQvyrcu.  Isodorus  of  Pelusium,  vi!  69,  cannot  be  adduced 
as  an  authority,  sinoe  he  merely  speaks  of  conjectures.  Diogenes  La^rtius, 
in  the  life  of  Epimenides  IIL,  that,  in  the  time  of  a  pla^e,  when  Uiey 
knew  not  what  God  to  propitiate  in  order  to  avert  it,  he  caused 
black  and  white  sheep  to  be  let  loose  from  the  Areopagus,  and  wherever 
ihejr  laid  down  to  be  offered  to  the  respective  divinities  {rf  xgortiKoim 
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e^  from  some  unknown  God,  and  this  uncertainty  in  refer- 
ence to  the  completeness  of  their  worship,  enters  into  the 
very  essence  of  Polytheism,  since,  according  to  its  nature,  it 
includes  an  infinity  of  objects.  But  Paul  cited  this  inscrip- 
tion, in  order  to  attach  a  deeper  meaning  to  it,  and  to  make 
it  a  point  of  connexion,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
a  higher  but  indistinct  sentiment,  lying  at  the  root  of  Poly- 1 
theism.  Polytheism  proceeds  from  the  feeling  of  dependence  ' 
— (whether  founded  on  a  sense  of  benefits  conferred  or  of^ 
evils  inflicted) — on  a  higher  unknown  power,  to  which  it  is. 
needful  that  man  should  place  himself  in  the  right  relation ; 
but  instead  of  following  this  feeling,  in  order  by  means  of 
that  in  human  nature  which  is  supernatural  and  bears 
an  affinity  to  God,  to  rise  to  a  consciousness  of  a  God  exalted 
above  nature,  he  refers  it  only  to  the  powers  of  nature 
operating  upon  him  through  the  senses.  That  by  which  his 
religious  feeling  is  immediately  attracted,  and  to  which  it 
refers  itself,  without  the  reflective  consciousness  of  man 
making  it  a  distinct  object,  is  one  thing  :  but  that  which  the 
mind  enthralled  in  the  circle  of  nature — doing  homage  to 
the  powOT  over  which  it  ought  to  rule — converts  witii  re- 
flective consciousness  into  an  object  of  worship,  is  another 
thing.  Hence  Paul  views  the  whole  religion  of  the  Athenians , 
as  the  worship  of  a  God  unknown  to  themselves,  and  presents 
himself  as  a  person  who  is  ready  to  lead  them  to  a  clear  self-  ■ 
consciousness  respecting  the  object  of  their  deeply  felt  re- 
ligious sentiment 

"  I  announce  to  you  Him,"  said  he,  "  whom  ye  worship, 
without  knowing  it.^     He  is  the  God  who  created  the  world 

^€<^).  Hence,  inyB  Diogenes,  there  are  still  many  altars  in  Athens 
witnont  any  detenninate  names.  Although  the  precise  inscriptions  is 
not  here  given,  yet  altars  might  be  erected  on  this  or  a  similar  occasion 
which  were  dedicated  to  an  unknown  god,  since  they  knew  not  what 
god  was  offended  and  required  to  be  propitiated,  as  Chrysostom  has  also 
remarked  in  his  38th  homily  on  the  Acts. 

*  We  see  from  this  how  Paul  psychologically  explains  the  origin  of 
polytheism,  or  the  deification  of  Mature ;  how  fkr  he  was  ^rom  adopting 
the  Jewish  notion  of  a  supernatural  magical  origination  of  idolatry  by 
means  of  evil  spirits,  who  sought  to  become  ^e  objects  of  religious 
homage.  The  idea  contuned  in  these  words  of  Paul  forms  also  the 
groundwork  of  his  disconrse  at  Lystra.  We  may  also  find  a  reference 
to  it  in  what  he  tAys,  Bom.  t  19,  of  an  original  knowledge  of  Qod^ 
SBppressed  by  th«  predominanee  of  Immoral  nropensitieB ;  and  Bom. 
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and  all  that  is  therein.  He,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  by  human  hands,  he  requires 
no  human  service  on  his  own  account — ^he,  the  all-sufl&cient 
One,  has  given  to  all,  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things.  He  also 
is  the  originator  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  conducts  its 
development  to  one  great  end.  He  has  caused  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  descend  from  one  man,*  and  has  not  allowed 
them  to  spread  by  chance  over  the  globe ;  for,  in  this  respect, 
every  thing  is  under  his  control,  he  has  appointed  to  each 
people  its  dwelling-place,  and  has  ordained  the  various  eras 
in  the  history  of  nations — ^their  development  in  space  and 
time  is  fixed  by  his  all-governing  wisdom.*  Thus  God  has 
revealed  himself  in  the  vicissitudes  of  nations,  in  order  that 
men  may  be  induced  to  seek  after  him — ^to  try  whether  they 
could  know  and  find  him ;  and  they  might  easily  know  him, 
since  he  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us,  for  in  him  our  whole 
existence  has  its  root."*    As  an  evidence  of  the  consciousness 

i.  21,  25,  that  idolatry  begins  when  religious  sentiment  cleaves  to  the 
creature,  instead  of  rising  above  nature  to  the  Creator.  On  the  firsi 
passage,  see  Tholuck's,  and  on  the  second  Buckert's,  excellent  remarks. 

^  This  also  is  probably  connected  with  what  he  says  in  opposition  to 
polytheistic  views.  On  the  polytheistic  standing-point,  a  knowledge  of 
the  unity  of  human  nature  is  wanting,  because  it  is  closely  connected  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  God.  Polytheism  prefers  the  idea  of  distinct 
races  over  whom  their  respective  gods  preside,  to  the  idea  of  one  race  pro- 
ceeding from  one  origin.  As  the  idea  of  one  God  is  divided  into  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  gods,  so  the  idea  of  one  human  race  is  divided  into  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  national  character,  over  each  of  which  a  god  is  supposed  to  pre- 
side corresponding  to  the  particular  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea 
of  one  human  race,  and  their  descent  from  one  man,  is  connected  with 
the  idea  of  one  God.  Thus  Paul  sets  the  unity  of  the  theistic  con- 
ceptions in  contrast  with  the  multiplicity  existing  in  the  deification  of 
nature.  The  Emperor  Julian  observed  this  contrast  between  the  poly- 
tlieistic  and  monotheistic  anthropology  and  anthropoi^ony.  See  JtUian, 
Fragmentum  ed.  Spanheini,  t.  i.  295.  iravraxoD  &dp6cov  yivadyrwy  Bt&y, 
01  vKclovs  vporjKdov  Hvdptoirot,  to7s  yevedpxois  06o7s  kiroKKiripaBtvTfs. 

^  A  peculiar  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  inhabited  by  the 
several  nations  to  their  peculiar  character,  as  this  is  formed  by  native 
tendencies  and  moral  freedom  ;  the  secret  connexion  between  nature 
and  mankind  ordained  by  God,  and  grounded  in  a  higher  law  of 
spiritual  development. 

*  The  apostle's  words  are — iv  ahr^  ^ufitv  koI  KivoviitBa  koL  i<rfi4y. 
Many  expositors  have  so  explained  these  words,  as  if  they  were  intended 
to  denote  the  continual  dependence  of  existence  on  God,  as  the  pre- 
-server  of  all  things ;  and  excepting  that  4y  is  taken  in  an  Hebraistic 
eense  » throitgh,  we  might  so  understand  the  words  in  the  pure  Greek 
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of  this  original  relationship  to  Grod,  he  quotes  the  words  of  a 
heathen,  one  of  themselves,  the  poet  AratuEf,  who  came  from 
the  nativ^  country  of  the  apostle.  "  For  we  are  the  offspring 
of  God."*  After  this  appeal  to  the  universal  higher  self-con- 
sciousness,' he  goes  on  to  say ;  Since  we  are  the  of&pring 
of  God,  we  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  divinity  is  like  any- 
earthly  material,  or  any  image  of  human  art.  This  negative 
assertion  manifestly  includes  a  positive  one  ;  we  must  strive 
to  rise  to  the  divinity  by  means  of  that  within  us  which 
is  related  to  him.  Instead  of  carrying  on  the  alignment 
against  idolatry,  the  apostle  leaves  his  hearers  to  decide  for 
themselves ;  and  presupposing  the  consciousness  of  sin- 
without  attempting  to  develop  it — he  proceeds  with  the 
annimciation  of  the  gospel.  After  God  had  with  great  long- 
suffering  endured  the  times  of  ignorance,*  he  now  revealed 

idiom,  for  flvai  tv  nvi  may  sigmfj  to  depend  wholly  on  some  one, 
as  iu  ffol  yhp  ifffifVy  in  the  (Edipua  Tyrannu8  of  Sophocles,  v.  314. 
But  this  explanation  does  not  snit  the  connexion  of  the  passage ; 
for  Paul  evidently  is  speaking  here,  not  of  what  men  have  in  common  with 
other  creatures,  but  of  what  distinguishes  men  from  other  creatures,  that 
by  which  they  are  especially  related  to  God ;  for  as  an  evidence  of  this,  "  in 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  are,"  he  quotes  the  words  of  Aratus,  which 
refer  precisely  to  this  relation  of  man  to  Qod.  Hence,  in  order  to  find  the 
connexion  according  to  this  explanation,  we  must  amplify  the  thought  too 
artificially ;  thus,  "  We  are  distinguished  above  all  other  creatures  in  our 
capacity  for  knowing  this  dependence  on  God."  On  the  other  hand,  every 
thing  is  ponnected  in  the  most  natural  manner,  if  we  consider  these  words, 
"  in  him  we  live,  move,  and  are,"  as  pointing  out  the  secret  connexion  of 
men  with  Gk)d  as  "  the  Father  of  Spirits,"  in  virtue  of  their  spiritual 
and  moral  nature.  As  Paul  says  nothing  here  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  svstem,  but  expresses  a  fact  grounded  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  theism,  we  may  with  great  propriety  compare  it  with  a  per- 
fectly analogous  expression  of  Dio  Chrysostom,  which  serves  to  confirm 
this  explanation.    Hq  says  of  men— Arc  oh  fuucphy  oblf  i^w  rod  Belou 

Bi^KUTfiivot,  &XX'  iv  airr^  fi4ff<p  irc^vic^cs  iKtiytp varraxidHf 

ifiviirKdfAtvoi  rrji  Bfias  ^6ff909s.—De  Dei  CognUione,  voL  h  ed.  Reiske^ 
p.  884. 

^  These  words  are  quoted  from  the  <l>aivofi4yois  of  Aratus,  y.  5,  but 
they  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  beautiful  hymn  of  the  stoic  Cleanthus, 
where  they  are  used  as  an  expression  of  Season,  as  a  mark  of  this 
divine  relationship :  ^k  <rov  yhp  yhfos  iff/iey  f  Iris  fdfoifM  \ax6yT^s 
fiovvou  A  similar  sentiment  occurs  in  the  golden  verses :  B€iou  7^ 
yivos  iim  fiporouriv, 

'  Paul  here  gives  us  to  understand,  that  not  merely  negative  unbelief 
in  reference  to  truth  not  known,  but  only  criminal  unbelief  of  the 
gospel  offered  to  men,  would  be  an  object  of  the  divine  judgment.  This 
agrees  with  what  he  says  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  tho 
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the  truth  to  all  men,  and  required  all  to  acknowledge  it  and 
repent  With  this  was  connected  the  annunciation  of  the 
Bedeemer,  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  be  obtained  through 
him,  of  his  resurrection  as  the  confirmation  of  his  doctrine, 
and  a  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  believers  to  a  blessed  life, 
as  well  as  of  the  judgment  to  be  passed  by  him  on  mankind.^ 
As  long  as  the  apostle  confined  himself  to  the  general  doctrine 
of  Theism,  he  was  heard  with  attention  by^  those  who  had 
been  used  to  the  lessons  of  Grecian  philosophy.  But  when 
he  touched  upon  that  doctrine  which  most  decidedly  marked 
the  opposition  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  to  that 
entertained  by  the  heathens,'  when  he  spoke  of  a  general 
resurrection,  he  was  interrupted  with  ridicule  on  the  part  of 
some  of  his  hearers.  Others  said.  We  would  hear  thee  speak 
at  another  time  on  this  matter;  whether  they  only  intended 
to  hint  in  a  courteous  manner  to  the  apostle  that  they 
wished  him  to  close  his  address,  or  really  expressed  a  seriuos 
intention  of  hearing  him  again.'  There  were  only  a  few 
individuals  who  joined  themselves  to  the  apostle,  listened  to 
his  further  instructions,  and  became  believers.  Among  these 
was*  a  member  of  the  Areopagite  council,  Dionysius ;  who 
became  the  subject  of  so  many  legends.  The  only  authentic 
tradition  respecting  him  appears  to  be,  that  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  forming  a  church  at  Athens,  and  became 
its  overseer.* 

While  Paul  was  at  Athens,  Timothy  returned  firom  Mace- 

Bomans,  thftt  Heathens  as  well  as  Jews  would  be  judged  accoiding 
to  the  incisure  of  the  law  known  to  them ;  and  with  what  he  saya 
in  Bom.  iii  25,  of  the  trip^ais  twv  irpoy^yovirrnv  atu^nrifjidrwy, 

>  It  is  very  evident  from  the  form  of  the  expressions  in  Acts  zTii.  31, 
as  well  as  from  verse  82,  where  the  mention  of  the  general  resurrection 
in  Paul's  speech  is  implied,  that,  in  the  Acts,  we  have  only  the  sab- 
stance  given  of  what  he  said« 

*  This  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  heathen  Octavius,  in  Minncina 
Felix,  c.  xi. :  ''  Coelo  et  astris,  quae  sic  relinquimus  at  invenimus,  interi- 
tum  denuntiare,  sibi  mortals,  exstinctis,  qui  sicut  nascimar  et  interimas, 
setemitatem  repromittere."  The  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  of  an  iafourroi- 
X^toMTts,  the  regeneration  of  the  universe  in  a  new  form  after  its 
destruction,  has  no  affinity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  bat 
is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  pantheistical  views  of  the  Stoics. 

3  From  the  silence  of  the  Acts,  we  are  not  to  infer  with  certainty  that 
Paul  never  addressed  these  persons  again. 

*  See  the  account  of  the  Bishop  Dionysius  of  Corinth  in  Eosebios,  in 
his  Eccles.  Hist.  Iv.  28. 
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douia,  ^  but  the  anxiety  of  Paul  for  the  new  chiirch  at  Thessar 
lonioa,  induced  him  to  send  his  young  fellow-labourer  thither, 

1  Ob  thifl  point  there  U  much  nncertaintj.  Accorduig  to  the  Acts, 
Silas  and  Timothy  first  rqjoined  Paul  at  Corinih.  But  1  Thesa.  iii  1 
seems  to  imply  the  contrary.  This  passage  may  indeed  be  thus  mider- 
stood,— that  Paul  sent  Timothy,  before  his  departure  for  Athens,  to  the 
chnnsh  in  Thessalonioa,  although  he  knew  that  he  should  now  be  left  in 
Athens  without  any  companions,  for  he  wished  to  leave  Silas  in  Beroea. 
If  he  came  from  Beroea  alone,  he  would  rather  haye  said,  %^c(r^at  tit 
'ABriyas  fi6uoL  But  this  he  could  not  say,  since  he  did  [not  depart  to 
Athens  alone,  but  with  other  companions.  Still  the  most  natiual  in- 
terpretation of  the  passage  is,  that  Paul,  in  order  to  obtain  information 
respecting  the  Thessalonians,  preferred  being  left  alone  in  Athens,  and 
sent  Timothy  from  that  city.  Also,  in  the  Acts,  zvii  16,  it  is  implied 
that  he  waited  at  Athena  for  the  return  of  Silas  and  Timothy;  for 
though  the  words  iv  reus  'AOiivcus  may  be  referred,  not  to  iK^exo/i^you, 
but  to  the  whole  clause,  still  we  cannot  understand  the  passage  other- 
wise. If  we  had  merely  the  account  in  the  Acts,  we  diould  be  led  to 
the  conclusion,  by  a  comparison  of  the  zviL  16,  and  xriii.  5,  that  Silas 
and  Timothy  were  prevented  from  meeting  with  Paul  at  Athens,  and 
they  first  found  him  again  in  Corinth,  as  he  had  given  them  notice  that 
he  intended  to  go  thither  from  Athens.  But  by  comparing  it  with 
what  Paul  himself  says,  1  Thess.  iii  1,  we  must  either  rectify  or  fill  up 
the  account  in  the  Acts.  We  learn  from  it  that  Timothy  at  least  met 
with  Paul  at  Athens,  but  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  send  him  from 
thence  to  Thessalonica,  and  that  he  did  not  wait  for  his  return  from  that 
city  to  Athens,  which  may  be  easily  explained.  But  Luke,  perhaps, 
had  not  so  aoeurate  a  knowledge  of  ul  the  particolars  in  this  period  of 
Paul's  histoxy;  he  had  perhaps  learned  only  that  Paul  mot  again  at  Corinth 
with  Timothy  and  Silas,  and  hence  he  inferred,  as  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  sending  away  of  Timothy  in  the  mean  time  from  Athens  to  Thessa- 
lonica, that  Paul,  after  he  had  parted  from  his  two  companions  at 
Beroea,  rejoined  them  first  at  Corinth.  As  to  Silas,  it  is  possible  that> 
on  account  of  the  information  he  brought  with  him,  he  was  sent  back 
by  Paul  with  a  special  commission  from  Athens  to  Beroea,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  that  he  had  occasion  to  stay  longer  than  Timothy  at 
Beroea,  and  hence  could  not  meet  him  at  Athens.  It  might  also  be  the 
case  that  Luke  erroneously  concluded,  since  Silas  and  Timothy  both 
first  met  Paul  again  at  Corinth,  that  he  left  both  at  Beroea, — ^it  would 
be  possible  that  he  left  only  Silas  behind  and  brought  Timothy  with 
himself  to  Athens.  It  fiivours,  though  it  does  not  establish  this  opinion, 
that  Paul,  in  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  alleges  as  the  reason  for  sending  away 
Timothy,  not  the  unpleasant  news  brought  by  Timothy  from  Macedonia, 
but  the  hindrances  intervening,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
visit  the  church  in  Thessalonica  according  to  his  intention.  Schnecken- 
buiger,  in  his  learned  essay  on  the  date  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians (in  the  Studien  der  Evangdiachen  OeUUichkeit  WUrtemburge, 
vol.  viL  part  1, 1834,  p.  139,)  (with  which  in  many  pomts  I  am  happy 
to  agree,)  maintains  that  Paul  might  have  charged  his  two  companiona 
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that  be  might  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  their  &ith 
and  their  consolation  under  their  manifold  sufferings;  for 
Timothy  had  communicated  to  him  many  distressing  accounts 
of  the  persecutions  which  had  be&Uen  this  churck 

He  travelled  alone  from  Athens,  and  now  visited  a  place 
most  important  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  the  city  of 
Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Achaia.  This  city, 
within  a  century  and  a  half  after  its  destruction  by  Julius 
Csesar,  once  more  became  the  centre  of  intercourse  and  traffic 
to  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  for 
which  it  was  fitted  by  its  natural  advantages,  namely,  by  its 
two  noted  ports,  that  of  Kiyxpeai  towards  Lesser  Asia,  and 
that  of  Aixoloy  towards  Italy.  Being  thus  situated,  Corinth 
became  an  important  position  for  spreading  the  gospel  in  a 
great  {)art  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  hence  Paul  chose  this 
city,  as  he  had  chosen  others  similarly  situated,  to  be  the 
place  where  he  made  a  long  sojourn.  But  Christianity  had 
here  also,  at  its  first  promulgation,  peculiar  difficulties  to 
combat,  and  the  same  causes  which  counteracted  its  reception 
at  first,  threatened  at  a  later  period,  when  it  had  found  en- 
trance, to  corrupt  its  purity,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 
The  two  opposite  mental  tendencies,  which  at  that  time 
especially  opposed  the  spread  of  Christianity,  were,  on  the  one 
side,  an  intense  devotedness  to  speculation  and  the  exercise  of 

to  follow  him  quickly  from  Beroea,  because  he  intended  soon  to  leave 
Athens,  where  he  expected  no  Boitable  soil  for  his  missionary  labours. 
But  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  this.  Paul  found  at 
Athens  a  synagogue  for  the  first  scene  of  his  ministry  as  in  other  cities ; 
he  felt  himself  compelled,  as  he  says,  to  publish  the  gospel  to  Greeks 
and  to  Barbarians ;  he  knew  it  was  the  power  of  God,  which  would  con- 
quer the  philosophical  blindness  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  ceremonial 
blindness  of  the  Jews,  though  he  well  knew  that  on  both  sides  the  obsta- 
cles were  great.  At  all  events,  by  some  not  improbable  combinations^ 
the  narrative  in  the  Acts  and  the  expressions  of  Paul  may  easily  be 
reconciled,  and  we  are  not  therefore  justified  with  Schrader  in  referring 
the  passage  in  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  to  a  later  residence  of  Paul  at  Athens. 
All  the  circumstances  mentioned  seem  best  to  agree  with  the  period  of 
his  first  visit.  Paul  having  been  obliged,  contrary  to  his  intention,  to 
leave  Thessalonica  early,  wished  on  several  occasions  to  have  revisited 
it;  his  anxiety  for  the  new  church  there  was  so  great,  and  in  his  tender 
concern  for  it,  he  showed  the  great  sacrifice  he  was  ready  to  make  for  it, 
by  saying  that  he  was  willing  to  remain  alone  at  Athens.  In  later 
times,  when  there  was  a  small  Christian  church  at  Athens,  this  would 
Aot  have  been  flo  great  a  sacrifice. 
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the  intellect,  to  the  neglect  of  all  objects  of  practical  interest, 
which  threatened  to  stifle  altogether  the  religions  nature  of 
men,  that  tendency  which  Paul  designates  by  the  phrase^ 
"  weking  aftep  wisdom  ;" — and,  on  the  other  side,  the  sensuous 
tendency  mingling  itself  with  the  actings  of  the  religious  sen-* 
timent ;  the  carnal  mind  which  would  degrade  the  diyine  into 
an  object  of  sensuous  experience;  that  tendency  to  which 
Paul  applies  the  phrase,  "seekmff  after  a  sign  J*  The  first  of 
these  tendencies  predominated  among  the  greater  number  of 
those  persons  in  Corinth  who  made  pretensions  to  mental 
cultivation,  for  new  Corinth  was  distinguished  from  the  old 
city,  chiefly  by  becoming,  in  addition  to  its  commercial 
celebrity^  a  seat  of  literature  and  philosophy,  so  that  a  certain 
tincture  of  high  mental  culture  pervaded  the  city,*  The 
second  of  these  tendencies  was  found  among  the  nimierous 
Jews^  who  were  spread  through  this  place  of  commerce,  and 
entertained  the  common  sensuous  conceptions  respecting  the 
Messiah.  And  finally,  the  spread  and  efficiency  of  Christianity 
was  opposed  by  that  gross  corruption  of  morals,  which  then 
prevailed  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but 
especially  in  Corinth  was  promoted  by  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite, to  which  a  far-famed  temple  was  here  erected,  and  thus 
consecrated  the  indulgence  of  sensuality,  fistvoured  as  it  was  by 
the  incitements  constantly  presented  in  a  place  of  immense 
wealth  and  commerce.' 

The  efficiency  of  Paul's  ministry  at  Corinth  was  doubtless 
much  promoted  by  his  meeting  with  a  friend  and  zealous 
advocate  of  the  gospel,  at  whose  house  he  lodged,  and  with 
whom  he  obtained  employment  for  his  livelihood,  the  Jew 
Aquila  from  Pontus,  who  probably  had  a  large  manufactory 
in  the  same  trade  by  which  Paul  supported  himself  Aquila 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  fixed  residence  at  Rome,  but  to 
have  taken  up  his  abode,  at  different  times,  as  his  business 

'  In  the  2d  centuxy,  the  rhetorician  Aristides  says  of  this  city :  (r6^v 
S^  9^  Kol  Koff  6d6u  i\ei»u  h$f  tfigois  Kot,  iragh.  ruv  ii^^w  fidBois  &y  /cal 
OKOVfftMt  roaovroi  Otiffavgoi  ypafxfidTuy  vegl  vwrow  avT^v,  Ihroi  km  fiSvov 
ifirofi\4^ti4  Ttf ,  Koi  Kork  ria  &^is  avr^  Koi  rhs  <rrods'  Ihi  rh^yvfivdfftu, 
T&  StSflMTKoXcta,  Koi  fjMO^fMn'dr€  koI  Iffrog^/uercu  Aristid.  in  Neptunum, 
ed.  Dindorf,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 

'  The  rhetorician  Dio  Chxysostom  says  to  the  Corinthians:  ir6\iy 
oliccrrc  r&v  ohff&v  re  ical  yty€i^fji4ywv  iraipgo^iirordniv*  Orat.  87,  Yol.  11. 
p.  119,  ed.  Beiske. 
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might  require,  in  various  large  cities  situated  in  the  centre  of 
commerce,  where  he  found  himself  equally  at  home.  But  at 
this  time,  he  was  forced  to  leave  Home  against  his  will,  by  a 
mandate  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  found  in  the  restless, 
turbulent  spirit  of  a  number  of  Jews  resident  at  Rome  (the 
greater  part  fireed-men),*  a  reason  or  a  pretext  for  banishing 
all  Jews  from  that  city.* 

If  Aquila  was  at  that  time  a  Christian,  which  will  easily 
account  for  his  speedy  connexion  with  Paul,  this  decree  of 
banishment  certainly  did  not  affect  him  as  a  Christian,  but  as 

*  There  was  a  particular  quarter  on  the  other  side  the  Tiber  inhabited 
by  Jews.  See  PhUo-legat.  ad  Caium,  §  23.  riiv  v4gav  rov  TifiiQcws 
TOTa/jujv  fieyA\riy  ttjs  *P«5/iiji  kiror6iJi.'nv  Kor^x'^iUyiiv  km  oXkoviUvhv  '^ghs 

*  The  account  of  Suetonius  in  the  Life  of  Claudius,  c  25,  '' Judseos 
impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Boma  expulit,"  is  of  little 
service  in  historical  investigations.  'If  Suetonius,  about  fifty  years  after 
the  event  itself,  mixed  up  what  he  had  heard  in  a  confused  manner  of 
Christ,  as  a  promoter  of  sedition  among  the  Jews,  with  the  accounts  of 
the  frequent  tumults  excited  among  them,  by  expectations  of  the 
Messis^, — we  are  not  justified  in  concluding,  that  this  banishment  of 
the  Jews  had  any  real  connexion  with  Christianity.  Dr.  Baur,  in  his 
essay  on  the  object  and  occasion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  the 
Tvbinger  Zeitachrift  fUr  TJieologie,  1836,  part  iii.  p.  110,  thinks,  that 
the  disputes  between  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  Rome,  occasioned  the 
disturbances  which  at  Ust  brought  on  the  expulsion  of  both  parties, 
and  that  this  is  the  fact  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  account.  Bat 
disputes  among  the  Jews  themselves,  whether  Jesus  was  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  Messiah,  would  certainly  be  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
Boman  authorities,  as  mere  Jewish  religious  controversies.  See  Acts 
zviil  15.  And  if  Christians  of  Qentile  descent,  who  did  not  observe 
the  Kosaic  law»  were  then  living  at  Bome,  these,  as  a  genus  tertium, 
would  not  be  confounded  with  the  Jews,  and  a  decree  of  banishment 
directed  against  the  Jews  would  not  affect  them.  They  only  became 
subject  to  punishment  by  the  laws  against  the  religiones  peregrinaa  et 
novas.  We  can  only  suppose  a  reference  to  political  disturbances 
among  the  Jews,  or  to  occurrences  which  might  excite  suspicion^  ot 
this  kind.  And  this  account  is  of  little  service  in  fixing  the  chronology 
of  the  apostolic  history,  for  Suetonius  gives  no  chronolo^cal  mark. 
Such  a  mark  would  be  given,  if  we  connect  the  banishment  of  the  Jews 
with  the  senatus  consultum,  de  mathemcUids  Italia  peUendis,  for  here 
Tacitus  {Annal,  xii.  52),  gives  the  date  Fausto  Sulla,  Salvio  Othone 
Coss.  =  A.  n.  52.  But  the  chronological  connexion  of  these  two  events 
is  vejgr  uncertain,  as  they  proceeded  from  different  causes.  The  banish- 
ment of  the  astrologers  proceeded  from  suspicions  of  conspiracies 
against  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  with  which  the  banishment  of  the  Jews 
stood  in  no  sort  of  connexion,  although  it  might  have  its  foundation  in 
the  dread  of  political  commotions.  • 
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classed  Tnth  the  other  Jews,  in  virtue  of  his  Jewish  descent, 
and  his  participation  in  all  the  Jewish  religious  observances. 
But  if  the  gospel  had  already  been  propagated  among  the 
GentUesat  Rome,  (which  is  not  probable,  for  this  took  place 
at  a  later  period,  by  means  oftPaul's  disciples,  after  his  sphere 
of  action  had  been  much  extended,)  the  Gentile  Christians, 
who  received  the  gospel  free  from  Jewish  observances,  and 
had  not  yet  attracted  notice  as  a  particular  sect,  would  not 
have  been  affected  by  a  persecution,  which  was  directed 
against  the  Jews,  as  Jews,  on  purely  political  grounds. 

We  cannot  answer  with  certainty  the  questions,  whether 
Aquila^  on  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  was  already  a  Christian ; 
for  it  cannot  be  determined  merely  from  the  silence  of  the 
Acts,  that  he  was  not  converted  by  Paul,  In  any  case,  his 
intercourse  with  the  apostle  had  great  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  Christian  views.  Aquila  appears  from  this  time  as 
a  zealous  preacher  orthe  gospel,  and  his  ^various  journeys  and 
changes  of  residence  furnished  him  with  many  opportunities 
for  acting  in  this  capacity.  His  wife  Priscilla  also  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  active  zeal  fbr  the  cause  of  the  gospel, 
so  that  Paul  calls  them  both,  in  Rom.  xvi.  3,  his  "  helpers  in 
Christ  Jemsr 

We  must  suppose  that  the  reception  given  m  general  at 
Athens  to  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  must*  have  left  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  as  &r  as  he  was^ 
not  raised  above  all  depressing  considerations  by  a  conviction 
of  the  victorious  divine  power  of  the  gospeL  Hence,  he  him- 
self says,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  he  was  at  the  utmost 
remove  from  attaching  any  importance  to  anything  that 
himian  means,  himian  eloquence,  and  himian  wisdom,  could 

,  ftimish  towards  procuring  an  entrance  for  the  publication  of 
the  divine  word  :  that  he  came  and  taught  among  them  with 
a  deep  sense  of  his  human  weakness — ^with  fear  and  trembling 
as  fej  as  his  own  power  was  concerned ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
with  so  much  greater  confidence  in  the  power  of  God  working 
through  his  instrumentality.     He  had  experienced  at  Athens, 

that  it  availed  him  nothing  to  become  a  Greek  to  the  Greeks, 

in  his  mode  of  exhibiting  divine  truths,  where  the  heart  was 
not  open  to  his  preaching,  by  a  Sense  of  spiritual  wants.  At 
Corinth,  he  was  satisfied  with  the  simple  annunciation  of  the 

Redeemer,  who  died  for  the  salvation  of  sinfiil  men,  without 
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lodapting  himself,  as  at  Athens;  to  the  taste  of  the  educated 
classes  in  his  style  of  address.  The  greater  part  indeed  of 
the  persons  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  at  Corinth,  were 
not,  as  at  Athens,  people  of  cultivated  minds,  but  belonging 
to  the  lower  class,  who  were  destitute  of  all  refinement ;  for 
even  when  Christianity  had  spread  more  widely  among  the 
higher  classes,  he  could  still  say,  that  not  many  distinguished 
by  human  culture  or  rank  were  to  be  found  among  the 
Christians,  but  God  had  chosen  such  as  were  despised  by  the 
world,  in  order  to  exemplify  in  them  the  power  of  the  gospel ; 
1  Cor.  i.  26.  Among  these  people  of  the  lower  class,  were 
those  who  hitherto  had  been  given  up  to  the  lusts  that  pre- 
vailed in  this  sink  of  moral  corruption,  but  who,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  apostle,  were  awakened  to  repentance,  and 
experienced  in  their  hearts  the  power  of  the  annoimcement  of 
the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins;  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  Paul  could 
indeed  appeal  to  the  miracles  by  which  his  apostleship  had 
been  attested  among  the  Corinthians,  2  Cor.  xii.  12  ;  but  yet 
these  appeals  to  the  senses  were  not  the  means  by  which  the 
gospel  chiefly  effected  its  triiunphs  at  Corinth.  As  the  gospel 
necessarily  appeared  as  foolishness  to  the  wisdom-seeking 
Greeks,  as  long  as  they  persisted  in  their  conceit  of  wisdom, 
so  also  to  the  sign-iseeking  Jews,  as  long  as  they  persisted  in 
their  carnal  mind,  imsusceptible  of  the  spiritual  operations  of 
what  was  divine,  and  required  miracles  cognizable  by  the 
senses,  the  gospel  which  announced  no  Messiah  performing 
wonders  in  the  manner  their  carnal  conceptions  had  antici- 
pated, would  always  be  a  stumbling-block.  That  demon- 
stration which  Paul  made  use  of  at  Corinth,  was  the  same 
which  in  all  ages  has  been  its  firmest  support^  and  without 
which  all  other  evidences  and  means  of  promoting  it  will  be 
in  vain,  the  "  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power/*  1  Cor. 
ii.  4  ;  the  mode  in  which  the  gospel  operates,  by  its  indwelling 
divine  power,  on  minds  rendered  susceptible  of  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  feeling  of  their  moral  necessities ;  the  demon- 
stration arising  from  the  power  with  which  the  gospel  operates 
on  the  principle  in  human  nature,  which  is  allied  to  God,  but 
depressed  by  the  principle  of  sin.  Thus  the  sign-seeking  Jews 
who  attained  to  &ith,  found  in  the  gospel  a  "  power  of  God  ** 
superior  to  all  external  miracles,  and  the  believers  among  the 
wisdom-seeking  Greeks  fouud  a  divine  wisdom^  compared 
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with  which  all  the  wisdom  of  ikheir  philosophers  appeared  as 
nothing. 

As  was  usual,  Paul  was  obliged  by  the  hostile  disposition 
with  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  received  his  preaching 
in  the  synagogue,  to  direct  his  labours  to  the  Gentiles  through 
the  medium  of  the  Proselytes,  and  the  new  church  was  mosSy 
formed  of  Gentiles,  to  whom  a  small  number  of  Jews  joined 
themselves.  That  he  might  devote  all  his  time  and  strength 
without  distraction  to  preaching,  he  soon  organized  the  small 
company  of  believers  into  a  regular  church,  and  left  the 
baptism  of  those  who  were  brought  to  the  fitith  by  his 
preaching,  to  be  administered  by  tiiose  who  were  chosen  to 
fill  the  offices  in  the  church ;  1  Cor.  i.  16 ;  xvi.  15, 

In  the  mean  time,  the  acceptance  which  the  gospel  here 
found  among  the  heaihen,  powerfully  excited  the  rage  of  the 
Jews,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Proconsul  Annseus  Gallio,  a  brother  of  Seneca  the  philosopher, 
to  arraign  Paul  before  his  tribunal  Since,  by  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  the-ri^t  was  secured  to  them  of  practising  their  own 
religious  institutions  without  molestation,  they  inferred,  that 
whoever  caused  division  among  them  by  the  propagation  of 
doctrines  opposed  to  their  own  principles,  encroached  on  the 
enjoyment  of  their  privilegesf,  and  was  amenable  to  punish- 
ment. But  the  Proconsul,  a  man  of  mild  disposition,  >  showed 
no  desire  to  involve  hiinself  in  the  internal  religious  con^ 
troversies  of  the  Jews,  which  must  have  appeared  to  a  Roman 
statesman  as  idle  disputes  about  words;  and  the  Gentiles 
themselves,  on  this  occasion,  testified  their  disapprobation  of 
the  accusers.  The  frustration  of  this  attempt  against  the 
apostle  enabled  him  to  continue  his  labours  wii£  less  an- 
noyance in  this  region,  so  that  their  influence  was  felt 
through  the  whole  province  of  Achaia,  (1  Thess.  i.  8 ;  2  Cor. 
i.  1,)  whether  he  made  use  of  his  disciples  as  instruments,  or 
suspended  his  residence  at  Corinth,  by  a  journey  into  other 
parts  of  the  province,  and  then  returned  again  to  the  principal 
scene  of  his  ministry.  * 

^  Known  by  the  name  of  the  dulcia  OaUio.  Seneca,  Prsefat  Natural, 
quest,  iy.    "  Kemo  mortaliam  nni  tarn  dulcis  est,  quam  hie  omnibus." 

*  See  2  Thess.  1. 4,  where  Paul,  in  an  epistle  written  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  residence  at  Corinth,  says,  that  in  several  churches,  and  there- 
fore not  merely  in  the  Corinthian,  he  had  spoken  with  praise  of  the  faith 
and  zeal  of  the  Thessalonian  church.  . 
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When  he  had  been  labouring  for  seine  tune  in  these  parts^ 
Timothy  returned  from  Thessalonica,  by  whom  he  received 
accounts  of  the  state  of  the  churdi  there,  which  were  far  from 
pleasing  in  every  respect  The  faith  of  the  church  had  mdeed 
been  stead&st  under  its  persecutions,  and  their  example  and 
zeal  had  promoted  the  farther  spread  of  the  gospel  in  Mace- 
donia, even  to  Achaia,  but  many  had  not  been  preserved  pure 
from  the  corruption  of  heathen  immorality,  llie  expectation 
of  Christ's  reappearance  had  taken  in  the  minds  of  many  an 
enthusiastic  direction,  so  that  they  neglected  their  stated  em- 
ployments, and  expected  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
their  more  optilent  brethren.  Prophets  rose  up  in  their 
assemblies,  whose  addresses  contained  much  that  was  enthu- 
siastic ;  while  others,  who  were  on  their  guard  against  these 
enthusiastic  exhibitions,  went  so  &r  in  an  opposite  direction 
BB  to  put  in  the  same  class  the  manifestations  of  a  genuine 
inspiration.  Probably  from  a  dread  of  enthusiasm,  they  could 
not  endure  that  any  person  who  felt  himself  inwardly  called, 
should  give  free  utterance  to  his  sentiments  in  the  meetings 
of  the  church,  for  to  this  Paul's  exhortation  appears  to  refers 
in  1  Thess.  v.  19,  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit"  On  all  these 
accounts,  he  considered  it  necessary  to  address  an  epistle  of 
encouragement  and  exhortation  to  this  church.,^ 

1  In  this  epistle,  he  evidently  assnmes,  that  the  manner  of  his  coming 
from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica  was  still  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
church,  so  tliat  he  allades  to  only  one  residence  among  them,  after  his 
arrival  from  Philippi.  Wh^t  Paul  says  in  1  Thess.  i.  9,  he  could  only 
say  at  a  period  which  was  shortly  subsequent  to  his  departure  from 
Tfaessalomca.  Hence,  it  is  certain,  that  the  epistle  was  written  at  that 
.juncture,  and  that  it  is  the  first  among  the  Pauline  epistles  which  have 
reached  us,  an  opinion,  with  which  its  whole  complexion  well  agrees* 
The  reasons  against  this  view,  maintained  by  Schxader,  some  of  whicli 
we  have  mentioned  and  endeavoured  to  refute,  are  not  convincing.  The 
anxiety  of  many  persons  in  reference  to  their  deceased  friends  <iv.  18,) 
proves  indeed,  that  some  of  the  first  Christians  at  Thessalonica  were 
already  dead,  but  certainly  does  not  justify  the  conclusion,  that  this 
church  must  have  already  existed  a  long  time ;  for  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  many,  especially  those  who  were  in  years  or  in 
declining  health  at  their  conversion,  might  have  died.  Also  the  argu- 
ment, that  Paul,  in  this  epistle,  supposes  the  existence  of  a  church 
organized  in  the  usual  manner  with  Presbyters,  will  prove  nothing 
against  the  early  composition  of  this  epistle.  For  why  should  not 
Paul  have  aocomplishea  all  this  during  his  short  stay  at  Thessalonica, 
or  put  matters  in  a  train  for  its  being  done  soon  after  his  departure  1 
Jt  is  evident,  from  Acts  xiv.  23,  how  important  he  deemed  it  to  give 
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In  his  epistle,  he  reminds  the  church  ef  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  among  them,  the  example  of 
manual  industry  which  he  set,  and  the  exhortations  which  he 
imparted  to  them.  He  calmed  their  anxiety  respecting  the 
fate  of  those  who  had  died  during  this  period.  He  warned 
against  making  attempts  to  determine  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  That  critical  moment  would  come  unexpectedly;  the 
exact  time  could  be  ascertained  by  no  one ;  but  it  was  the 
duty  of  Christians  to  be  always  prepared  for  it  They  were 
not  to  walk  in  darkness,  lest  that  day  should  overtake  them 
as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  as  children  of  the  light,  they  ought  to 
walk  continually  in  the  light  and  the  day ;  and  to  watch  over 
themselves,  that  they  might  meet  the  appearance  of  the  Lord 
with  confidence. 

After  a  time,  Paul  learned  that  the  epistle  had  not  attained 
its  end ;  that  the  enthusiastic  tendency  in  the  Thessalonian 
church  had  continued  to  increase.  In  his  former  epistle,  he  had 
considered  it  necessary  to  guard  them  against  both  extremes ; 
to  warn  them  against  the  entire  suppression  orfree  prophetic 
addresses,  as  well  as  against  receiving  every  thing  as  divine 
which  pretended  to  be  so,  without  examination.  The  higher  life 
was  to  be  developed  and  expressed  freely  without  harassing 
restrictions;  but  all  claims  to  inspiration  ought  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  sober  examination.*     He  must,  therefore,  have  had 

the  usual  constitntion  to  the  churches  as  soon  as  they  were  formed ;  and' 
this  must  have  been  more  especially  the  case  with  a  church  which  he  left' 
in  such  critical  circumstances,  even  apart  from  persecutors.  Indeed,  if 
the  rule  laid  down  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  no  noyice  in 
Christianity  should  be  chosen  to  the  office  of  presbyter,  had  been  ^om 
the  beginning  an  inyariable  principle,  we  might  conclude,  that  so  new  a 
church,  which  must  consist  entirely  of  novices,  could  have  no  presbytery. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  support  this  conclusion,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  primitive  apostolic  age  are  against  it.  The  rules  given  in  that 
epistle,  as  well  as  many  other  points,  tend  to  prove  that  it  was  written 
in  the  latter  part  of  Paul's  life,  and  in  reference  to  a  church  not  newly 
organized.  And  what  we  find  in  Philip,  iv.  6,  by  no  means  obliges  us 
to  assume  a  second  visit  of  Paul  to  Thessalonica,  after  which  both 
epistles  were  written.  He  there  says,  that  during  the  time  of  the  first 
publication  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  (which  cannot  be  referred 
to  a  later  period,)  when  he  left  Macedonia,  no  church  excepting  that 
at  Philippi  had  sent  him  a  contribution — ^first  at  Thessalonica  before  he 
left  Macedonia,  and  then  once  or  twice  at  Corinth,  during  his  longer 
sojourn  there.  2  Cor.  xi.  9. 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  1  Thess.  v.  21,  altogether  relates  to  what  im- 
mediately precedes — **  prove  all  things  in  the  communications  of  the 
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cause  to  suspect  danger  from  this  quarter,  even  bad'  be  not 
received  more  exact  information.  But  he  was  subsequently 
informed,  that  persons  bad  come  forward  in  the  church  who 
professed  to  have  received  revelations  to  the  effect  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Lord  was  close  at  band.  They  also  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  their  assertions  by  distorting  certain  expressions 
of  the  apostle,  which  be  had  used  during  bis  residence  at  Thes- 
salonica.  But  now  since  the  epistle  of  Paid  was  so  plainly 
opposed  to  the  enthusiastic  tendency  which  aimed  at  fixing  the 
exact  time  of  Christ's  second  coming,  one  of  the  promoters 
of  this  error  ventured  so  far  as  to  forge  another  epistle  in 
Paul's  name,  which  might  serve  to  confirm  this  expectation, 
in  which  probably  he  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
that  the  apostle  in  bis  first  epistle  bad  satisfied  himself 
Xnth  urging'  what  was  of  practical  importance  without 
giving  a  decided  opinion  on  the  nearness  or  remoteness 
of  that  great  event.*  Such  forgeries  were  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  this  century  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Alexandrian  period  of  literature,  and  their  aut£iors  were 
very  adroit  in  justifying  such  deceptions  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  currency  to  certain  principles  and  opinions.*  This 
enthusiastic  tendency  also  operated  injuriously  in  producing 
idleness,  and  a  neglect  of  a  person's  own  affairs,  united  with  a 
prying,  intermeddling  curiosity  respecting  the  concerns  of 
others.  Paul,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to  write  a 
second  epistle  to  Tbessalonica.^  In  this  epistle,  for  the  pur- 
prophets,  and  retain  whatever  is  good ; ''  bat  in  verse  22,  he  makes  a 
transition  to  a  general  remark,  '*  that  they  should  keep  themselves  at 
a  distance  from  every  kind  of  evil,^  with  which  his  prayer  for  the  sancU- 
fication  of  the  whole  man  naturally  connects  itself. 

1  The  passage  in  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  might  be  so  understood,  as  if  only  the 
statements  in  the  First  Epistle  had  been  misrepresented ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  to  imagine,  that  theyhad  so  misapplied  Paul's  comparison 
of  a  thief  in  the  night,  as  if  he  expected  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  he 
an  event  close  at  hand,  and  only  meant  to  say  that  the  point  of  time 
could  not  be  gfiven  more  distinctly.  But  these  words  of  Paul  would 
naturally  be  understood  of  the  forgery  of  a  letter  in  his  name,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  guards  against  similar  forgeries,  by  a  postcript  in 
his  own  hand,  favours  this  opinion. 

'  The  Bishop  Dionysius  very  much  lamented  the  fieilsification  of 
letters  which  he  had  written  to  various  churches.  Euseb.  iv.  23. 

*  He  had  at  that  time  probably  travelled  from  Corinth  into  Achaia, 
and  founded  other  churches.  Already  he  had  sustained  many  conflicts 
with  the  enemies  of  tiie  gospel ;  he  had  occasion  to  request  the  inter- 
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pose  of  guarding  them  against  the  hasty  expectation  of  that 
last  decisive  period,  he  directed  their  attention  to  the  signs  of 
the  times  which  would  precede  it.  The  revelation  of  the  evil 
that  opposed  itself  to  the  kingdom  of  God — a  self-idolatry 
excludmg  the  worship  of  the  living  God — ^would  first  rise  to 
the  highest  pitch.  The  power  of  the  delusion,  by  a  hypocri- 
tical show  of  godliness,  and  by  extraordinary  power,  appa- 
rently miraculous,  would  deceive  those  who  were  not  disposed 
to  follow  the  simple,  imadulterated  truth.  The  rejection  of 
the  True  and  the  Divine  would  be  punished  by  the  power  of 
Msehood.  Those  persons  would  be  ensnared  by  the  arts 
of  deception,  who,  because  they  had  suppressed  the  sense 
of  truth  in  their  hearts,  deserved  to  be  decieived,  and  by  their 
own  criminality  had  prepared  themselves  for  all  the  deceptions 
of  fidsehood.  Then  would  Christ  appear,  in  order  by  his 
victorious  divine  power  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  evil,  after 
it  had  attained  its  widest  extension,  and  to  consummate  the 
kingdom  of  God.  As  signs  similar  to  those  which  prognos- 
ticate the  last  decisive  and  most  triumphant  epoch,  are 
repeated  in  all  the  great  epochs  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  it 
advances  victoriouSy  in  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  evil, 
Paul  might  believe  that  he  recognised  in  many  signs  of  his 
(yum  time,  the  commencement  of  the  final  epoch.  By  the 
light  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  according  to  the  intimations  of 
Christ*  himself,  he  discerned  the  general  law  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  applicable  to  all  the 
great  epochs  down  to  the  very  last ;  but  he  was  not  aware 
that  similar  phenomena  must  often  recur  until  the  arrival  of 
the  final  crisis.' 

cessorj  prayers  of  the  churches,  that  he  might  be  deliTered  from  the 
machinations  of  evil-minded  men ;  for  such  were  not  wanting,  who 
were  unsusceptible  of  receiving  the  gospel;  2  Thess.  iiL  2.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  accusations  made  by  the  Jews  against  PauL 

*  See  Lehen  Jem,  pp.  658,  612. 

'  When  persons  have  attempted  to  determine  with  exactness  the 
signs  of  the  times  given  by  Paul,  they  have  failed  in  many  points.  In 
the  first  place,  they  have  sought  for  the  appearances  to  which  the 
«postle  refers  in  later  ages,  while  Paul  refers  to  appearances  in  his  own 
age,  or  to  those  which  they  seemed  to  forebode.  In  other  important 
periods,  which  preceded  remarkable  epochs  for  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  signs  might  be  found  similar  to  those  which  Paul 
has  here  described.  Still  we  should  not  be  justified  in  saying  that 
these  signa  in  this  particular  form  were  consciously  present  to  Paul's 
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As  Paul  TTOfl  unexercified  in  writing  Greek,  and,  amidst  bis 
numerous  cares  and  labours,  instead  of  writing  bis  epistles 
witb  bis  own  band,  dictated  tbem,  as  was  a  usual  practice 
among  tbe  ancients,  to  an  amanuensis,  letters  could  be  more 
easily  forged  in  bis  name.  Perbaps  be  bad  abeady  adopted 
tbe  plan  of  adding  a  few  wcMrds  of  salutation  witb  bis  own 
hand,  in  order  to  give  tbe  cburobes  a  special,  proof  of  bis 
affectionate  sympatby.  Sucb  an  autograpb  adcQtion  would 
now  be  so  muob  tbe  more  necessary  for  tbe  purpose  of  pre* 
venting  falsifications  of  bis  epistles ;  accordingly,  in  tbis 
epistle  to  tbe  TbessaloniaQs  be  expressly  notices  tbis  circum- 
stance, tbat  tbey  migbt  in  future  know  all  tbe  epistles  tbat 
really  were  bis  own  production.  \ 

mind.  And  thas  we  should  fall  into  error,  if  we  expected  to  find  what 
is  anti-Christian  only  in  certain  particular  appearances  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  instead  of  recognising  in  these  appearances  a  Christian 
truth  lying  at  their  basis,  and  the  same  anti-Christian  spirit  (by  which 
the  Christian  principle  is  here  disturbed,  and  at  last  wholly  obscured) 
likewise  in  other  appearances.  When  too,  these  signs  have  been  looked 
for  in  the  actual  situation  of  the  apostle,  the  defectiyeness  of  our  know- 
ledge of  his  situation,  and  of  the  appearances  peculiar  to  his  times,  has 
been  forgotten.  Or,  instead  of  estimating  the  great  views  respecting 
the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  which  the  apostle  here  unfolds, 
according  to  the  ideas  contained,  the  kernel  has  been  thrown  away,  and 
the  shell  retained,  and  they  have  been  compared  with  the  Jewish  fitbles 
respecting  Anticluist. 

^  From  these  words  of  Paul,  2  Thess.  iii.  17,  we  cannot  infer  with 
Schrader,  that  Paul  must  have  already  written  many  epistles  (to  the 
Thessalonians),  and,  therefore,  that  this  could  not  be  the  second ;  for  if 
Paul  had  determined  now  for  the  first  time  to  employ  this  precaution 
against  the  fithdfication  of  his  epistle,  he  might  certainly  thus  express 
himself;  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  the  future  (krrcu,  and  yet  Paul 
might  have  written  many  epistles  before  this.  For,  might  he  not 
already  have  written  epistles  to  the  churches  in  Cilida,  and  Syria»  and 
others  lately  founded  by  him,  as  well  as  to  individuals  1  We  cannot 
certainly  maintidn,  that  the  whole  correspondence  of  the  great  apostle, 
who  was  so  active  and  careful  in  every  respect,  has  come  down  to  us. 
Lastly,  the  forgery  of  a  letter  under  his  name  was  still  easier  when  only 
a  few,  than  when  many  of  his  epistles  were  extant.  Therefore  the 
proofe  fail  which  are  employed  partly  for  the  later  origin,  partly  for  the 
spuriousness  of  the  epistle.  And  as  to  the  salutation  added  by  Paul  as 
a  mark  of  his  handwriting,  it  only  follows  that,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  he  determined  to  add  such  a  mark  of  his  handwriting  to 
all  his  epistles,  but  by  no  means  that,  under  altered  circumstances,  he 
adhered  to  this  resolution ;  nor  could  we  conclude  with  certainty,  that 
in  all  those  epistles  in  which  Paul  has  not  expressly  remarked  that  the 
salutation  was  penned  by  him,  the  benediction  at  the  close  was  really 
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Thus  Paul  laboured  diuing  another  half-year  for  the  spread 
of  ChristiaQitj  in  these  parts,  and  then  concluded  the  second 
period  of  his  ministry  among  the  heathen,  which  began  with 
the  second  missionary  journey.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a 
resting-place,  from  which  we  shaH  proceed  to  a  new  period  in 
his  ministry,  and  in  the  history  of  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THS  APOSILS  PAXJL*S  JOTTBKET  TO  ANTIOCH,  AND  HIS  BEKSWSD  HISSIONART 
LAB0ITB8  AMOKO  THB  HEATHSN. 

After  Paid  had  laboured  during  another  half-year  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  church  in  Corinth  and  Achaia, 
he  resolved,  before  attempting  to  form  new  churches  among 
the  heathen,  to  visit  once  more  that  city  which  had  been 
hitherto  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian-Gentile  world,  An- 
tioch,  where  possibly  he  had  arranged  a  meeting  with  other 
publishers  of  the  gospel  This  was  no  doubt  the  principal, 
but  probably  not  the  only,  object  of  his  journey.  He  felt  it 
to  be  very  important  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  division 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  to  take 
away  from  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  the  only  plausible 
^ound  for  their  accusation,  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  their 
nation  and  the  religion  of  their  feithers.  On  this  account,  he 
resolved  to  revisit  at  the  same  time  the  metropolis  of  Judaism, 
in  order  publicly  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  God  of  his 
&thers  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  a  form  much 
approved  by  the  Jews,  and  thus  practically  to  refute  these 
imputations.  There  was  at  that  time  among  the  Jews  a  reli- 
gious custom,  arising  most  probably  from  a  modification  of 
the  Nazarite  vow,  that  those  who  had  been  visited  with  sick- 
ness or  any  other  great  calamity  vowed,  if  they  were  restored, 

not  in  his  handwriting.  When  once  that  peculiar  practice  and  his 
handwriting  had  become  generally  known  among  Uie  churches,  he 
might  make  such  an  addition,  without  expressly  mentioning  that  it  was 
written  by  himselfl 
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to  bring  a  thank-offering  to  Jehovah  in  the  temple,  to  abstain 
from  wine  for  thirty  dajB,  and  to  ahave  their  heads.^  Paul 
had  probably  resolved,  on  the  occasion  of  his  deliverance  froni 
some  danger  during  his  last  residence  at  Corinth,  or  on  his 
journey  from  that  city,*  publicly  to  express  his  grateftd 
acknowledgments  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  form  of 
his  doing  ^lis  was  in  itself  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  in  the, 
spirit  of  Christian  wisdom,  he  felt  no  scruple  to  become  in 
respect  of  form,  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  or  to  the  Gentiles  a  Gen- 
tile. When  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  with  Aquila  to 
Lesser  Asia,  from  Cenchrsea,  he  began  the  fulfilment  of  his 
vow.'  He  left  his  companion  with  his  wife  behind  at 
Ephesus,  whither  he  promised  to  return,  and  hastened  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  visited  the  church,  and  presented  hi^ 

^  JoBephnB,  de3ello  Jud.  ii.  15,  robs  yhp  ^  y6(rot  KorrairovovyAvovs  ff  ruriv 
iXKxus  iiydyKcus  l^Oos  ci^x^^^''"  *'P^  ^'  W^P^^t  ^^  &iro8(^ciy  /jJKKoiev  Ovfflas, 
o1»ov  re  &4>^|c<r0at  iced  |vf)^<ra(r6at  rhs  Kiftas*  It  appears  to  me  quitie 
necessary  to  change  the  aorist  in  the  last  clause  into  the  future 
^vp4i<r€(r6ai ;  and  I  would  translate  the  passage  thus— ''they  were 
accustomed  to  vow  that  they  would  refrain  from  wine  and  shaTe  their 
hair  thirty  days  before  the  presentation  of  the  offering."  From  com* 
paring  this  with  the  Nazarite  tow,  we  might  indeed  conclude  that  the 
shaving  of  the  hair  took  place  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  as  Meyer 
thinks  in  his  commentary ;  but  the  words  of  Josephus  do  not  agree 
with  this  supposition,  for  we  cannoi/be  allowed  to  interpolate  another 
period  before  the  ^vprfiafffBcu,  **  and  at  the  end  of  these  thirty  days.** 
Also  what  follows  in  Josephus  is  opposed  to  it,  and  Paul's  shaving  his 
hair  several  weeks  before  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  will  not  harmonize 
with  such  a  supposition. 

*  From  how  many  dangers  he  was  rescued,  and  how  much  would  be 
required  to  complete  the  narrative  given  in  the  Acts,  we  learn  from 
2  Cor.  xi.  26,  27. 

3  Unnecessaiy  difficulties  have  been  raised  respecting  Acts  rviii.  18, 
Paul  in  the  18th,  and  the  verse  immediately  following,  is  the  only  sub- 
ject to  which  every  thing  is  referred ;  and  the  words  relating  to  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  form  only  a  parenthesis.  All  that  is  here  expressed  must 
therefore  be  referred  to  Paul  and  not  to  Aquila,  who  is  mentioned  only 
incidentally.  Schneckenburger,  in  his  work  on  the  Acts,  p.  66,  finds  a 
reason  for  mentioning  such  an  unimportant  circumstance  respecting 
a  subordinate  person  in  this,  that  a  short  notice  of  a  man,  who  for  half 
a  year  lived  in  the  same  house  as  Paul,  would  serve  as  an  indirect  justi- 
fication of  the  apostle  against  the  accusations  of  his  Judaizing  oppo- 
nents :  but  this  is  connected  with  the  whole  hypothesis,  of  which,  for 
reasons  already  given,  I  cannot  approve. 

*  Besides,  Aquila  could  not  have  taken  suck  a  vow,  because  he  did 
not  travel  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  ofiering  ought  to  be  presented* 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  he  had  made  a  vow  of  another  kind, 
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bffering  in  the  temple.*  He  then  travelled  to  Antioch,  where 
he  stayed  a  long  time,  and  met  with  Barnabas,  and  other 
Mends  and  former  associates  in  publishing  the  gospel     The 

tiiat  lie  would  not  allow  his  hair  to  be  cat  till  he  had  left  Corinth  in 
safety,  like  the  Jews  who  boond  themselves  by  a  tow  to  do  or  no^ 
to  do  something  till  they  had  aocompUshed  what  they  wished,  as,  for 
example,  not  to  take  fooii ;  compare  Acts  zziii.  14,  and  the  legends 
from  the  fbayy4\iov  Kctff  ^Efipaiovs,  in  Jerome  de  v.  i.  c.  ii.  3ut  such' 
unmeaning  folly  no  one  can  attribute  to  Aquila.  And  Luke  would- 
hardly  have  related  any  thing  so  insignificant  of  Aquila,  who  was  not 
the  hero  of  his  narrative.  But  Meyer  thinks  he  has  found  a  special 
proof  that  this  relates  not  to  Paul  but  to  Aquila ;  because,  in  Acts 
zviii.  18,  the  name  of  Priscilla  is  mentioned  not  as  it  is  in  v.  2  and  26, 
and  contrary  to  the  usage  of  antiquity,  with  a  design  to  make  the 
reference  here  designed  to  Aquila  more  pointed.  We  might  allow  some 
weight  to  this  consideration,  if  we  did  not  find  the  same  arrangement 
of  the  names  in  Bom.  xvi.  8,  and  2  Tim.  iv«  19.  Hence  we  shall  find  a 
common  ground  of  explanation  for  what  appears  a  striking  deviation 
from  the  customs  of  antiquity,  that  although  Priscilla  was  not  a  public 
instructress,  which  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church, 
yet  she  was  cUstinguished  even  more  than  her  husband  for  her  Christian 
knowledge,  and  her  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
that  in  this  respect  Paul  stood  in  a  more  intimate  relation,  a  closer 
alliance  of  spirit  to  her,  as  Bleek  has  suggested  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  422.  And  thus  we  find  in  this 
nndesigned  departure  from  the  prevailing  usage,  on  a  point  po  un^ 
important  in  Itself,  an  indication  of  the  higher  dignity  conferred  so 
directly  by  Christianity  on  the  female  sex. 

1  The  words  in  Acts  xviii.  21  cannot  prove  that  Paul  travelled  to 
Jerusalem,  for  the  original  expression  only  makes  it  highly  probable. 
''  I  will  return  to  you  again,  God  willing ; "  and  all  the  rest  is  only 
a  gloss.  If,  therefore,  we  do  not  find  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  indicated 
in  the  ivafihs  and  Kordfiri  of  v.  22,  we  must  assume  that  Paul  on  this 
journey  came  only  as  far  as  Antioch,  and  not  to  Jerusalem,  and  then 
the  interpretation  of  Acts  xviii.  18,  given  in  the  text,  must  be 
abandoned.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  Luke,  in  referring  to  Paul's 
sojourn  at  Jerusalem,  should  mention  only  his  saluting  the  church,  and 
say  nothing  of  the  presentation  of  his  ofiering ;  and  that  James,  who, 
on  Paul's  former  visit  to  Jerusalem,  had  advised  him  to  such  a  line 
of  conduct,  should  not  have  appealed  to  the  example  given  by  himself 
of  such  an  accommodation  to  the  feelings  of  the  Jews.  But  Luke 
is  never  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  history  complete  in  all 
its  parts,  but  simply  as  a  writer  who,  without  historical  art,  put 
together  what  he  heard  and  saw,  or  what  became  known  to  him  by  the 
reports  of  others.  Hence  he  narrates  several  less  important  cir- 
cumstances, and  passes  over  those  which  would  be  more  important  for 
maintaining  the  connexion  of  the  .history.  Also,  to  a  reader  fiuniliar 
with  Jewish  customs,  it  might  be  sufficiently  clear  that  Paul,  according 
to  what  is  mentioned  in  xviiL  18,  must  have  brought  an  offering 
to  Jerusalem.    At  all  events,  If  we  wish  to  refer  v.  22  only  to  Csesaref^ 
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apostle  Peter  also  Joined  the  company  of  preacheni  of  the 
gospel  here  assembled,  who  beheld  the  apostles  of  the  Jews 
and  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  united  in  true  Christian 
fellowship  with  one  another,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  at  Jerusalem. 

But  this  beautiM  imanimity  was  disturbed  by  some  Ju- 
daizdng  zealots,  who  came  from  Jerusalem  probably  with  an 
evil  design,  since  what  they  had  heard  of  the  free  publication 
of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  was  offensive  to  their  con- 
tracted feelings.  For  a  considerable  time  the  pharisaically- 
minded  Jewiidii  Christians  appeared  to  have  been  silenced  by 
the  apostolic  decisinos,  but  tiiey  could  not  be  induced  to  give 
up  an  opposition  so  closely  aUied  with  a  mode  of  thinking 
exclusivdy  Jewish,  against  a  completely  free  and  independent 
gospel  The  constant  enlargement  of  Paul's  sphere  of  labour 
among  the  heathen,  of  which  they  became  more  ftiUy  aware 
by  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  excited  afresh 
their  suspicion  and  jealousy.  Though  they  professed  to  be 
delegates  sent  by  James  from  Jerusalem,^  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  were  justified  in  so  doing ;  for  before  this 
time  such  Judaizers  had  wisely  assumed  a  similar  character. 
These  persons  were  disposed  not  to  acknowledge  the  un- 
circumcised  Gentile  Christians,  who  observed  no  part  of  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  as  genuine  Christian  brethren,  as 
brethren  in  the  fisdth,  endowed  with  privileges  equal  to  their 
own  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  As  they  looked  upon 
them  as  still  unclean,  they  refused  to  eat  with  them.  The 
same  Peter  who  had  at  first  asserted  so  emphatically  the 
equal  rights  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  afterwards  at  the 
last  apostolic  convention  had  so  strenuously  defended  them, 
now  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  regard  to 
his  countrymen,  and  for  the  moment  was  faithless  to  his 
principles.  We  here  recognise  the  old  nature  of  Peter, 
which,  though  conquered  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  was 
still  active,  and  on  some  occasions  regained  the  ascendency. 
The  same  Peter  who,  after  he  had  borne  the  most  impressive 

the  hvafihs  mast  be  superfluous,  and  the  Korifiri  would  not  suit  the 
geographical  relation  of  Csesarea  to  Antioch. 

*  This  is  not  necessarily  contained  in  the  words  rwh  hvh  'laK<&$ov, 
which  may  simply  mean  that  these  persons  belonged  to  the  church 
at  Jerusalem*  over  which  James  presided. 
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tesfimony  to  the  Eedeemer,  at  the  sight  of  danger  for  an 
instant  deiued  him,  The  example  of  an  apostle  whose  cha- 
xaeter  stood  so  high,  influenced  other  Chnstians  of  Jewish 
descent,  so  that  even  Barnabas  withdrew  from  holding  inter- 
course with  Gentile  Christians.  Paul,  who  condemned  what 
was  evil  without  respect  of  persons,  called  it  an  act  of 
hypocrisy.  He  alone  remained  faithM  to  his  principles^  and 
in  the  presence  of  all  administered  a  severe  reprimand  to 
Peter,  and  laid  open  the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct. 
"  Why,  if  thou  thyself,"  he  said,  "  although  thou  art  a  Jew, 
hast  no  scruple  to  live  as  a  Gentile  with  the  Gentiles,  why 
wilt  thou  force  the  Gentiles  to  become  Jews  )  We  eiie  bom 
Jews — we,  if  the  Jews  are  right  in  their  pretensions,  were  not 
sinners  like  the  Gentiles,  but  clean  and  holy  as  bom  citizens 
of  the  theocratic  nation.  But  by  our  own  course  of  conduct, 
we  express  our  contrary  conviction.  With  all  our  observance 
of  the  law,  we  have  acknowledged  ourselves  to  be  sinners  who 
are  in  need  of  justification  as  well  as  others,  well  knowing 
that  by  works,  such  as  the  law  is  able  to  produce,*  no  man 
can  be  justified  before  God ;  but  this  can  only  be  attained  by 
faith  in  Christ,  and  having  been  convinced  of  this,  we  have 
sought  justification  by  him  alone.  But  this  conviction  we 
contradict,  if  we  seek  again  for  justification  by  the  works  of 
the  law.     We  therefore  present  ourselves  again  as  sinners* 

*  We  may  here  notice  briefly  what  will  be  more  fully  developed  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  that  Paul  by  Hgyou  v6ftou 
understands  works  which  a  compulsory,  threatening  law  may  force  a 
man  to  perform,  in  the  absence  of  a  holy  disposition.  The  idea  com- 
prehends the  mere  outward  fulfilling  of  the  law,  in  reference  to  what 
is  moral  as  weU  as  what  is  rituaL  Both,  which  are  so  closely  connected 
in  Judaism,  maintain  their  real  importance  only  as  an  expression  of 
the  truly  pious  disposition  of  iucatoaipri.  The  idea  of  the  moral  or  the 
ritual  predominates  only  according  to  the  yaried  antithetical  relation 
of*  the  phrase.    In  this  passage,  a  special  reference  is  made  to  the  ritual. 

*  The  words,  Gal.  ii.  18,  **  If  what  I  have  destroyed  (the  Mosaic  law) 
I  build  up  again,  (like  Peter,  who  had  practicaUy  testified  again  to  the 
universal  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law),  I  must  look  upon  myself  as  a 
transgressor  of  the  law,  as  a  sinner."  (Paul  here  supposes  Peter  to 
express  the  uonvlctlon,  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  departing  from  the 
law,  that  he  wa«  guilty  of  transgressing  a  law  that  was  still  binding.)  I 
cannot  perfectly  agree  with  RUckert's  exposition,  who  supposes  these 
words  to  be  used  by  Paul  in  reference  to  hlmselfc  For  this  general 
proposition  would  not  be  correct,  "  Whoever  builds  im  again  what  he 
has  pulled  down  pursues  a  wrong  course."'  If  he  haa  done  wrong  in 
pulling  down,  he  would  do  right  in  building  up  what  had  been  pulled 
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needing  justification,  and  Christ,  instead  of  justifying  us  from 
sin,  has  deprived  us  of  the  only  means  of  justification  and  led 
^us  into  sin,  if  it  be  sin  to  consider  ourselves  freed  from  the 
Jaw.     Farbe  this  from  us."* 

If  we  fix  this  controversy  of  Paul  and  Peter,'  which  a3  the 

down;  and  even  the  opponents  of  Paul  maintained  the  first ;  they  could 
not  therefore  be  affected  by  that  proposition,  and  the  logical  Paul 
"would  have  taken  good  care  not  to  express  it. 

.  ^  Paul's  reprimand  of  Peter  (Gal  il.)  appears  to  reach  only  as  far  as 
the  18th  verse,  excL  What  follows,  by  the  transition  from  the  plural 
.to  the  singular,  and  by  the  yhg,  is  shown  to  be  a  commentary  by  Paul 
on  some  expressions  which,  uttered  in  the  warmth  of  feeling,  might  be 
somewhat  ooscure,  and  evidently  not  a  continuation  of  his  luldiess.  As 
to  the  date  of  this  interview  with  Peter,  we  readily  allow  that  we 
^isannot  attain  to  absolute  certainty.  Paul  himself  narrates  the  occur- 
rence immediately  after  speaking  of  thai  journey  to  Jerusalem  which 
we  find  reasons  for  considering  as  his  third.  And,  accordingly,  we 
suppose  that  this  event  followed  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem. 
And  probably  many  persons  would  be  induced,  by  the  report  of  what 
had^  taken  place  among  the  Gentile  Christians,  (whi(^  to  Jewish 
Christians  must  have  appeared  so  very  extraordinary),  to  resort  to  the 
assembly  of  the  Gentile  Christians  at  Antioch,  partly  In  order  to  be 
witnesses  of  the  novel  transactions,  and  partly  out  of  suspicion.  Ac- 
cording to  what  we  have  before  remarked,  it  is  not  impossible  that  these 
Judaizers,  soon  after  the  resolutions  for  acknowledging  the  equal  rights 
•  of  Gentile  Christians  were  passed,  became  un&ithful  to  them,  because 
they  explained  them  differently  from  their .  original  intention.  But 
there  is-  greater  probability,  that  these  events  did  not-  immediately 
succeed  the  issuing  of  those  resolutions.  It  is  by  no  means  evident 
that  Paul,  in  thi^  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  intended  to 
observe  chronological  exactness.  He  rather  appears  to  be  speaking  of 
.an  event  which  was  quite  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  had  happened  only 
a  short  time  before.  Besides  the  two  suppositions  here  mentioned,  a 
third  is  possible,  which  has  been  advocated  by  Hug  and  Sneckenburgh; 
namely,  that  this  event  took  place  brfore  the  apostolic  convention.  But 
though  Paul  here  follows  no  strict  chronological  order,  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  would  not  place  the  narrative  of  an  events  so  closely 
connected  with  the  controversies  which  gave  occasion  to  his  conferences 
with  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  letting  it 
follow  as  supplementary. 

^  Confessedly  a  mistaken  reverence  for  the  apostle  led  many  persons 
in  the  ancient  (especially  the  eastern)  church  to  a  very  nnnatural  view 
of  this  controversy.  They  adopted  the  notion  that  Peter  and  Paul  had 
an  understanding  with  one  another,  that  both,  the  one  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Jews,  the  other  for  the  advantage  of  Ihe  Gentile  Christiani^ 
committed  an  officwaum  mendadum,  in  order  that  no  stain  might  rest 
*on  Peter's  conduct.  Augustin,  in  his  Epistle  to  Jerome,  and  in  his 
book  J)e  Mendacio,  has  admirably  combated  this  prejudice,  and  the 
faXao  interpretation  founded  upon  it. 
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following  history  shows,  produced  no  permanent  separation 
between  them — exactly  at  this  period,  it  will  throw  much 
light  on  the  connexion  of  events.     Till  now  the  pacification 
concluded  at  Jerusalem  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentiler 
Christians  had  been  maintained  inviolate.     Till  now  Paul 
tad  to  contend    only  with    Jewish    opponents,  not    with 
Judaizers  in  the  churches  of  Gentile  Christians; — ^but  now 
the  opposition  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians, 
which  the  apostolic  resolutions  had  repressed,  again  made  its 
appearance.     As  in  this  capital  of  Gentile  Christianity,  which 
formed  the  central  point  of  Christian  missions,  this  contro^ 
versy  first  arose,  so  exactly  in  the  same  spot  it  broke  forth 
a&esh,  notwithstanding  the  measures  taken  by  the  apostles  to. 
settle  it ;   and  having  once  been  renewed,  it  spread  itself 
through  all  the  churches  where  there  was  a  mixture  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles.      Here  Paul  had  first  to  combat  that  party ' 
whose  agents  afterwards  persecuted  him  in  every  scene  of  his 
labours.     It  might  at  first  appear  strange,  that  this  division 
should  break  out  exactly  at  that  time;  at  the  very  time 
when  the  manner  in  which  Paul  had  just  appeared  at  Jeru- 
salem, having  become  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  mi^t  have  served 
to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  the  minds  of   those 
Christians  who  were  still  attached  to  Judaism,    But  although 
it  might  thu&  operate  on  the  most  moderate  among  tliem, 
yet  the  event  showed,  that  on  the  fanatical  zealots,  whose 
principles  were  too  contrary  to  admit  of  their  being  recon- 
ciled to  him,  it  produced  quite  an  opposite  efiect,  when  they 
saw  the  man  who  had  spoken  so  fireely  of  the  law — who  had 
always  so  strenuously  maintained  the  equal  rank  of  the  uncir-* 
cumcised  Gentile  Christian  with  the  tfewish  Christians,  and 
whom,  they  had  condemned  as  a  despiser  of  the  law,  when 
they  saw  this  man  representing  himself  as  one  of  the  believing 
Jewish  people.     They  well  knew  how  to  make  use  of  what 
he  had  done  at  Jerusalem  to  his  disadvantage ;  and  by  repre- 
senting his  actions  in  a  false  light,  they  accused  him  of  incon- 
sistency, and  of  artfully  attempting  to  flatter  the  Gentile 
Christians. 

The  influence  of  this  party  soon  extended  itself  through  the 
churches  in  Galatia  and  Achaia.  It  is  true  that  Paul,  when, 
after  leaving  his  fiiends  at  Antioch,  he  visited  once  more  the 
churches  in  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  on  his  way  to,  Ephesu^j 
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whither  he  had  prozm^  t5  cojhe  on  his  return^  observed  no 
striking  change  among  themvV  .But  still,  he  remarked^  that 

^  He  expresses  to  the  Oalatian  chui^es  his  astonishmeni,  that  they 
had  deserted,  so  soon  after  Ins  departnfe^'the  eyang^iqfd  doctrine  for 
which  thej  had  before  shown  so  much  z^;  Gal.  i  6.  As  several 
modem  writers  (particularly  BUckert)l)aye  maintiEdned  it  as  an  ascertained 
fiict,  that  Paal,  daring  his  second  rei^idence  apong  the  GalatiaA  churches^ 
had  to  oppose  their  tendency  to  Judaism,  we  must  examine  more 
closely  the  grounds  of  this  ftuertion.  As  i)o  OaL  L  0, 1  cannot  acknow- 
ledge as  deciaiye  the  reasons  alleigjdd  by  Buckert,  Usteri,  and  Schott, 
against  these  words  being  an  impassioned  asseveration  of  tiie  sentiment 
in  the  preceding  verse,  and  in  favour  of  their  being  a  reference  to  what 
he  had  said,  when  last  with  them.  Might  it  not  be  a  reference  to  what 
was  written  before,  as  Bph.  iiL  8;  2  Cor.  vii.  2)  Por  that  what  he 
tefen  to,  in  both  these  passages,  is  rather  more  distant,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  form  of  tne  expression.  But  if  these  words  must  refer 
to  something  said  by  Paul  at  an  earlier  period,  yet  the  consequence 
which  BUckert  believes  may  be  drawn  from  them,  does  not  follow ;  for 
though  Paul  had  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  church  itself,  yet 
after  what  he  had  experienced  at  Antiodi,  added  to  the  earlier  leaning 
of  a  part  of  the  church  to  Judaism,  he  might  consider  it  necessaiy  to 
charge  it  upon  them  most  impressively,  &at  under  whatever  name, 
however  revered,  another  doctrine  might  be  announced  to  them,  than 
what  he  had  preached,  such  doctrine  would  deserve  no  credit,  but  must 
be  Anti-Christian.  Although  Gal.  v.  21  certainly  refers  to  something 
said  bv  the  apostle  at  an  earlier  period,  yet  nothing  further  can  be  con- 
cluded from  it :  for  in  every  church,  he  must  have  held  it  very  necessary 
to  make  it  apparent,  that  men  would  only  grossly  flatter  themselves  if 
they  imagined  that  they  could  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  without  a 
complete  change  of  heart  and  conduct ;  1  Tbess.  iv.  6 ;  £ph.  v.  5. 6.  The 
words  in  Gal.  v.  2,  d,  must  be  thus  understood,  "As  I  said,  that  whoever 
allows  himself  to  be  circumcised  renounces  his  fello¥rship  with  Christ, 
so  I  testify  to  such  an  one  again,  that  he  is  bound  to  fulfil  the  whole 
law."  Evidently,  the  second  and  third  verses  relate  to  one  another;  the 
thoughts  are  correlative.  If  Paul  intended  to  remind  the  Galatians  of 
warnings  he  had  given  them  by  word  of  mouth,  why  did  he  not  insert 
the  irdKiv  in  verse  21  since  what  is  there  expressed  forms  the  leading 
thought,  and  requires  the  strongest  emphasis  to  be  laid  upon  it  Also 
in  the  fact,  that  without  any  preparation,  as  in  his  other  epistles,  he 
opens  this  with  such  vehement  rebuke,  I  cannot  with  BUckert  find  a 

5 roof  that  during  his  former  residence  among  these  churches  he  had 
etected  the  Judi^ng  tendency  among  them,  and  was  forced  to  involve 
all  in  blame,  in  order  to  bring  them  back  to  the  right  path.  This  very 
peculiarity  in  the  tone  with  which  the  epistle  begins  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained, if  we  suppose  that  since,  daring  his  presence  among  tiiem,  he 
nad  perceived  no  departure  from  the  doctrine  announced  to  them— and 
had  warned  them  beforehand  of  the  artifices  of  the  Judaizers — the 
sudden  information  of  the  effect  produced  among  them  by  this  class  of 
persons  had  more  painfully  surprised,  more  violently  affected  him ;  and 
the  whole  epistle  bears  the  marks  of  such  an  impression  on  his  mind. 
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these  Judaizing~  teachers  sought  to  gain  an  entrance  mto  the 
<^urches,  that  they  made  a  ^ow  of  great  zeal  for  their  salva- 
tion, and  that  the  Gentiles  might  attain  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom — and 
that  they  strove  to  imbue  them  with  the  Mae  notion,  that 
unless  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  circumcised,  they  could 
not  stand  on  a  level  with  the  Jewish  Christians.  StiU  he  had 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  they  main- 
tained their  Christian  freedom  against  these  persons;  GaL 
iv.  18.  And  he  sought  only  to  confirm  them  still  more  in 
this  Christian  mode  of  thinking  and  acting,  while  he  en- 
deavoured to  impress  on  their  hearts  afresh  the  lesson,  that 
independently  of  any  legal  observance,  salvation  could  be 
obtained  only  by  fSedth  in  Christ,  and  earnestly  put  them  on 
their  guard  against  everything  which  opposed  or  injured  this 
truth.  This  was  interpreted  by  his  Judaizing  opponents,  who 
were  wont  to  misrepresent  all  his  actions  and  words,  and  in 
every  way  to  infiise  distrust  of  him,  as  if  he  had  grudged  the 
Galatians  those  higher  privileges  which  they  might  have 
obtained  by  the  reception  of  Judaism ;  GaL  iv.  16. 

Paul  now  chose  as  the  scene  of  his  labours  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel,  the  centre  of  intercourse  and  traffic  for  a  large  part 
of  Asia,  the  city  of  Ephesus,  the  most  considerable  place  of 
commerce  on  this  side  of  the  Taurus.  But  here  also  was  a 
central  point  of  mental  intercourse ;  so  that  no  sooner  was 
Christianity  introduced,  than  it  was  exposed  to  new  conflicts 
with  foreign  tendencies  of  the  religious  spirit,  which  either 
directly  oounteracted  the  new  divine  element,  or  threatened 
to  adulterate  it.  Here  was  the  seat  of  heathen  magic,  which 
originally  proceeded  from  the  mystic  worship  of  Artemis,^  and 

Whichever  among  the  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  words  in 
chap.  iT.  18  may  be  taken,  this  much  is  evident,  that  Paul  wisaed  that 
they  would  act  during  his  absence  as  they  had  done  during  his  presence. 
And  this  he  surely  could  not  have  said,  if  already  during  his  former 
residence  they  had  given  him  such  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  It  is 
arbitrary  to  refer  this  only  to  his  first  residence  among  them.  Had  he 
during  that  residence  noticed  such  things^  among  them,  he  would  also 
have  felt  that  iarogla  in  reference  to  them,  he  would  have  perceived  th« 
necessity  of  &\x^cu  r^v  ipup^y,  and  have  already  made  use  of  this  new 
mode  of  treatment,  v.  20. 

^  In  the  mysterious  words  on  her  statue,  higher  mysteries  were 
sought,  and  a  special  magical  power  ascribed  to  them.  See  Clem» 
Strom.  V.  568,  and  after  these,  forms  of  incantation  were  constructed. 
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here  also  the  Jewish  magic,  connecting  itself  with  the 
heathenish^  sought  to  find  entrance.  The  spirit  of  the  times, 
dissatisfied  with  all  the  existing  religions,  and  eager  after 
something  new,  was  fEivourable  to  all  such  attempts. 

After  Paul  had  preached  the  gospel  for  three  months  in  the 
synagogue,  he  was  induced,  by  the  unfriendly  disposition 
manifested  by  a  part  of  the  Jews,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  met  his  hearers  daily  in  a  school  belonging  to 
one  of  their  number,  a  rhetorician,  named  Tyrannus*  It  was 
most  important  that  the  divine  power  which  accompanied  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel  should  manifest  itself  in  some 
striking  manner,  in  opposition  to  the  magic  so  prevalent  here, 
—which  by  its  apparently  great  eflfects  deceived  and  captivated 
many, — in  order  to  rescue  men  from  these  arts  of  deception, 
and  prepare  their  hearts  to  receive  the  truth.  And  though  a 
carnal  "  seeking  after  signs  ^'  might  have  tempted  men  ^ike 
the  Groes  Simon)  to  cleave  solely  to  the  sensible  phenomenon 
in  which  the  power  of  the  divine  was  manifested^  and  to 
regard  Christianity  itself  as  a  new  and  higher  kind  of  magic, 
a  most  powerful  counteraction  against  such  a  temptation  pro^ 
ceeded  from  the  genius  of  Christianity,  when  it  really  found 
an  entrance  into  tiie  heart*  One  remarkable  occuirence  which 
took  place  at  this  time  greatly  contributed  to  set  in  the 
clearest  light  the  opposition  which  Christianity  presented  to 
all  such  arts  of  jugglery.  A  number  of  Jewish  Goetffl  fre- 
quented these  parts,  who  pretended  that  they  could  expel  evil 
spirits  from  possessed  persons  by  means  of  incantations,  fumi- 
gations, the  use  of  certain  herbs,  and  other  arts,  which  they 
had  derived  from  King  Solomon;*  and  these  people  could  at 
times,  whether  by  great  dexterity  in  deceiving  the  senses,  or 
by  availing  themselves  of  certain  powers  of  nature  unknown 
to  others,  or  by  the  influence  of  an  excited  imagination, 
produce  apparently  great  efiects,  though  none  whidi  really 
promoted  the  welfiure  of  mankind.*  When  these  Jewish 
GoetsB  beheld  the  efiects  which  Paul  produced  by  calling  on 

which  were  Bupposed  to  possess  great  efficacy,  the  BO-caUed  'E^^cta 

*ypmJUUITCU 

'  See  Justin.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  f.  311,  ed.  CoIoxl 

*  The  cures  they  performed  were  sometimes  followed  by  still  greater 
evils,  as  Christ  himself  intimates  would  be  the  case ;  Luke  xL  23.  See 
also  Leben  Jeau,  p.  291. 
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the  imme  of  Jesus,  they  also  attempted  to  make  use  of  it  as 
a  ma^cal  formula  for  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits.  The 
unhappy  consequences  of  this  attempt  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  many,  who,  as  it  appeared,  had  certainly  been 
moyed  by  the  miraculous  operations  of  the  apostle,  so  as  to 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  author  of  divine  powers  in  men, 
but  imagined  that  these  powers  could  be  employed  in  the 
services  of  their  sinful  practices,  and  in  connexion  with  their 
vain  magical  arts.  But  terrified  by  the  disaster  to  which  we 
have  referred,  they  now  came  to  the  apostle,  and  professed 
repentance  for  their  sinful  course,  and  declared  their  resolu- 
tion to  forsake  it.  Books  fuU  of  magical  formulae,  which 
amounted  in  value  to  more  than  *'  fifty  pieces  of  silver,"  were 
brought  together  and  publicly  bumt«  This  triumph  of  the 
gospel  over  all  kinds  of  enthusiasm  and  arts  of  deception  was 
often  repeated. 

Ephesuswas  a  noted  rendezvous  for  men  of  various  kinds 
of  religiou»tbelief,  who  flocked  hither  from  various  parts  of 
the  east,  and  thus  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  Chris* 
tianity;  amongst  others,  Paid  here  met  with  twelve  disciples 
of  John  the  Baptist,  the  individual  who  was  commissioned  by 
God  to  prepare  for  the  appearance  of  the  Eedeemer  among 
his  nation  and  contemporaries ;  but,  as  was  usual  with  the 
preparatory  manifestations  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  diflerent 
eflects  were  produced  according  to  the  diflerent  susceptibility 
of  his  hearers.  There  were  those  of  his  disciples  who,  follow-* 
ing  his  directions,  attained  to  a  living  &ith  in  the  Redeemer, 
and  some  of  whom  became  apostles ;  others  only  attained  a 
very  defective  knowledge  of  the  person  and  doctrine  of 
Christ ;  others  again,  not  imbibing  the  spirit  of  their  master, 
held  &st  their  former  prejudices,  and  assumed  a  hostile 
attitude  towards  Christianity;  probably  the  first  germ  ot 
such  an  opposition  appeared  at  this  time  from  which  the  sect 
of  the  disciples  of  Jolm  was  formed,  which  continued  to  exist 
in  a  later  age.  Those  disciples  of  John  with  whom  Batil  met 
at  Ephesus,  belonged  to  the  second  of  these  classes.  Whether 
they  had  become  the  disciples  of  John  himself  in  Palestine 
and  received. baptism  fit)m  him,  or  whether  they  had  been 
won  over  to  his  doctrine  by  means  of  his  disciples  in  other 
parts, — (which  would  serve  to  prove  that  John's  disciples 
aimed  at  forming  a  separate  community,  which  necessarily 
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would  soon  aasume  a  jealous  and  hostile  position  agednst 
Christianijiy  on  its  first  rapid  jipread) — at  all  events;,  they 
had  received  the  little  they  had  heard  of  the  person  and  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah^  to  whom  John  pointed  his 
followers,  and  considered  themselves  justified  in  professing  to 
be  Christians^  like  others.  Paul  beheved  that  he  should  find 
them  such;  but,  on  further  conversation  with  them,  it 
appeared  that  they  imderstood  nothing  of  the  power  of  the 
glorified  Saviour,  and  of  the  communication  of  divine  Hfe 
through  him, — that  they  knew  nothing  of  a  Holy  Spirit.  Paul 
then  imparted  to.  them  more  accurate  instruction  on  the 
relation  between  the  ministry  of  John  and  that  of  Christ, 
between  the  baptism  of  John  and  the  baptism  which  woidd 
initiate  them  into  communion  with  Christ,  and  into  a  partici* 
pation  of  the  divine  life  that  proceeded  firom  him.  After 
that,  he  baptized  them  in  the  name  of  Christ,  with  the  usual 
consecration  by  the  sign  of  the  laying-on  of  hands  and  the 
accompanying  prayer;  and  their  reception  into  Chiistian 
fellowdiip  was  sealed  by  the  usual  manifestations  of  Christian 
inspiration. 

Paul's  residence  at  Ephesus  was  not  only  of  considerable 
importance  for  the  spr^  of  Christianity  throughout  Asia 
Minor,  for  which  object  he  incessantly  laboured  either  by 
undertaking  journeys  himself,  or  by  means  of  disciples  whom 
he  sent  out  as  missionaries ;  but  it  was  also  a  great  advantage 
for  the  churches  that  were  already  formed  in  this  region,  as 
from  this  central  point  of  intercourse  he  could  most  easily 
receive  intelligence  from  all  quarters,  and,  by  means  of  letters 
or  messengers,  could  attend  to  their  religious  and  moral  con- 
dition, as  the  necessities  of  the  churches  might  require.  His 
anxiety  for  these  his  spiritual  children  always  accompanied 
him ;  he  often  reminded  them  that  he  remembered  them 
daily  in  his  prayers  with  thanksgiving  and  intercession  ;  thus 
he  assured  the  Corinthians,  in  the  overflowing  of  his  love,  that 
he  bore  them  continually  in  his  heart ;  and  vividly  depicted 
his  daily  care  for  all  the  churches  he  had  foimded  by  his 
touching  interrogatious,  ''  Who  is  weak  in  Mth  and  I  am  not 

>  The  name  futOnrai,  Acts  xix.  1,  without  any  other  designation,  can 
certainly  be  understood  only  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  Paul  addressed  them  implies,  that  they  were  considered  to  be 
Christians. 
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weak )  Who  meets  with  a  stumbling-block  and  I  am  not  dis- 
turbed even  more  than  himself  9^"  2  Cor.  xi.  29. 

Cases  of  the  latter  kind  must  often  have  excited  the  grief 
of  the  apostle ;  for  as  the  Christian  &ith  gradually  gained 
the  ascendency  and  affected  the  general  tone  of  thinking  in 
society,  new  views  of  life  in  general,  and  a  new  mode  of  feel- 
ing, were  formed  in  the  Gentile  world ;  and  in  opposition  to 
the  immoral  licentiousness  of  heathenism,  which  men  were 
led  to  renounce  by  the  new  principles  of  the  Christian  Ufe,  an 
anxiously  legal  and  Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  which  burdened 
the  conduct  with  numberless  restraints,  was  likely  to  find  an 
entrance,  and  must  have  disturbed  the  minds  of  many  who 
had  not  attained  settled  Christian  convictions. 

Probably  it  was  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Ephesus  that 
Paul  received  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  GaJatian 
churches  which  awakened  his  fears.  During  his  last 
residenoe  among  them,  he  had  perceived  the  machinations 
of  a  Judaizdng  party,  which  were  likely  to  injure  the  purity 
of  the  Christian  fidth  and  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  spirit. 
He  was  aware  of  the  danger  which  threatened  from  this 
quarter,  and  had  taken  measures  to  counterwork  it ;  he  was 
not  successful,  however,  in  averting  the  approaching  storm, 
as  he  now  experienced  to  his  great  sorrow. 

The  adversaries  whom  he  had  here  to  contend  with  were 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  apostolic  authority,  because  he 
had  not  been  instructed  and  cdled  to  the  aposdeship  imme- 
diately by  Christ  himself;  they  maintained  that  all  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  must  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  apostles 
who  were  appointed  by  Christ  himself;  they  endeavoured 
to  detect  a  contrariety  between  the  doctrine  of  Paul  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles,  who  had  allowed  the  observance  of 
the  law  in  their  churches,  and  accused  him  in  consequence 
of  a  departure  from  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ.  They 
could  also  appeal  to  the  feet,  that  he  represented  himself 
when  among  the  Jews  as  a  Jew  observing  the  law,  and  there- 
fore, when  he  taught  otherwise  among  tibe  Gentiles,  he  could 
only  do  it  in  order  to  flatter  them,  to  the  injury  of  their  true 
interest 

Although  the  anti-Pauline  tendency  in  the  Galatian 
churches  was  connected  with  that  party  which  had  its  prin- 
cipal seat  in  Palestine,  yet  persons  who  proceeded  from  the 
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midst  of  the  Gentile  Christiatis/  and  had  submitted  iodr^ 
cumcision,  acted  here  principally  as  the  organs  of  this  pariy^ 
and  exercised  the  greatest  influence.  To  such  the  words  of 
Paul  in  GaL  vi.  13  must  relate ;  that  even  those  who  were 
circumcised,  or  wished  to  be  so,  did  not  themselves  observe 
the  law.  These  must  have  been  originally  Gentiles,  and,  on 
this  supposition,  it  is  less  difficult  to  imderstand,  how  he  could 
say  of  them  that  they  themselves  did  not  observe  the  law,— • 
for  to  persons  who  had  grown  up  in  heathenism,  it  could  not 
be  so  easy  a  matter  to  practise  Ihe  complete  round  of  Jewish 
observances.  But,  as  is  most  generally  the  case  with  prose^ 
lytes,  they  were  peculiarly  zealous  for  the  party  to  which, 
notwithstanding  their  Grecian  descent,  they  had  devoted 
themselves,  and  their  influence  with  their  coimtrymen  was 
&r  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  Jewish  &lse  teachers. 

Such  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  threatened 
to  destroy  the  whole  essence  of  Christianity,  and  to  substitute 
a  Jewish  ceremonial  service  in  the  place  of  a  genuine  Chris- 
tian conversion  proceeding  from  a  Hving  feith,  and  the  danger 

*  This  entirely  depends  npon  whether  we  adopt  the  lectio  recepta  in 
Gal.  vi.  18,  xfgtr€ixy6fi€tfot,  or  the  reading  of  the  codex  Faticanw  approred 
by  Lachmann  [and  TischendorfT]  vtgirtrfuiifuyoL  I  cannot  help  con'' 
sidering  the  first  (which  has  the  greatest  number  of  original  authorities 
in  its  &your)  as  the  correct  reiuiing,  partly  on  this  account,  that  we 
cannot^  imagine  any  reason  why  any  one  should  be  induced  to  explain 
the  latter,  a  word  requiring  no  explanation,  by  the  former,  a  more 
difficult  one,  and  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  how  a 
person  might  think  of  explaining  the  former  by  the  latter.  If  the 
lectio  recepta  be  the  correct  one^  still  the  expression  cannot  refer  to  cir^ 
cumcised  Jews,  but  only  to  Gentiles  who  sufiered  themselves  to  be  cir- 
cumcised. That  the  most  influential  seducers  of  the  Galatian  churches 
were  such,  appears  to  me  to  be  intimated  by  the  word  iaroKS^ovrcu,  y.  12, 
Hence  may  be  better  explained  the  impassioned  terms,  proceeding  from 
a  truly  holy  zeal,  with  which  Paul  speaks  against  these  persons.  If 
circumcision  be  not  enough  for  them,  let  them  have  excision  also; 
if,  falling  away  from  the  religion  of  the  spirit,  they  seek  their  salvation  in 
these  outward  worthless  things  and  would  make  themselves  dependent 
upon  them.  The  pathos  with  which  he  here  speaks,  testifies  his  zeal 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  for  the  elevated  spiritual  character  of 
Christianity,  and  against  all  ceremonial  services,  by  which  Christianity 
and  human  nature  would  be  degraded.  And  there  is  no  occauon 
for  the  apology  made  by  Jerome,  although  what  he  says  is  correct,  that 
we  must  still  look  on  the  apostle  as  a  man  subject  to  human  afifections : 
"  14  ec  mirum  esse  si  Apostolus,  ut  homo  et  adhue  vasculo  clausus 
infirmo  semel  fuerit  hoc  loquutus,  in  quod  frequenter  ganctos  vires 
cadere  perspicimus."  ,  .       .  .  ' 
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^hich  thus  threatened  the  diyine  work  made  a  d^ep  impres- 
sion on  the  apostles.  In  order  to  give  the  Galatian  Chris- 
tians an  eyidence  of  his  love,  of  which  the  Judaizers  wished 
to  excite  a  mistrust^  and  to  make  it  evident  what  importance 
he  attached  to  the  subject,  he  undertook  to  write  an  epistle 
to  them  toitk  his  own  hand,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  and 
a  difficult  task  for  one  who,  amidst  his  manifold  engagements^ 
had  little  practice  in  writing  Greek.* 

He  begins  his  epistle  with  declaring  that  his  apostolic  call 
.was  given  him  inmiediately  by  Christ  himself,  as  to  the  other 
apostles ;  he  assures  the  Galatian  Christians  in  a  most  solemn 
manner  that  there  could  be  no  other  gospel  than  that  which 
he  had  announced  to  them,  and  tluit  it  was  &r  from  his 
thoughts  to  be  influenced  by  the  desire  of  his  pleasing  men 
in  his  mode  of  publishing  the  gospel;*  though  when  en- 
thralled in  Pharisaism,  he  was  actuated  only  by  a  regard  to 
human  authority.  But  since  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  Christ,  he  had  renounced  all  such  considerations, 
and  taught  and  acted  in  obedience  to  the  divine  call,  as  re- 

^  Although  the  proper  meaning  of  the  Greek  injKlKoiSt  Gal.  vi.  11, 
would  lead  us  to  understand  it  as  referring  to  the  large  unshapely  letters 
of  an  unpractised  writer,  yet  I  could  never  find  in  the  words  so  under- 
Btood,  an  expression  corresponding  to  the  earnestness  of  the  apostle, 
/md  the  tone  of  the  whole  epistle.'  Why  should  he  not  have  expressed, 
in  a  more  natural  manner,  how  toilsome  he  had  found  the  task  of 
merely  writing  in  this  language?  See  Schott's  Commentary.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe,  that  he  uses  the  word  in  the  less  proper  sense 
for  xGtrois,  as  in  the  later  Latin  authors  we  often  find  quanti  for  qiwt 
And  we  may  refer  it  most  naturally  to  the  whole  epistle,  as  written  with 
Ills  own  hiuid.  It  will  also  agfee  with  the  use  of  the  word  ypd/i/xarOf 
when  applied  to  an  epistle.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the 
dative  in  this  case  is  unusual,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  Pauline  phrase* 
ology,  and  to  the  frequent  use  ef  the  word  iwurroX^,  for  an  epistle* 
The  reason  of  his  writing  the  whole  epistle  with  his  own  hand,  was  cei> 
tainly  not  to  guard  against  a  &lsification  of  it,  or  the  forgery  of  another 
in  his  name ;  for  his  opponents,  in  this  instance,  were  under  no  tempta* 
tion  to  do  this,  since  they  were  not  desirous  of  ascribing  to  him  any 
other  doctrine  than  that  of  his  own,  but  were  at  issue  with  him  respect- 
ing the  truth  of  that  doctrine,  and  actually  impugned  his  apostolio 
authority.  The  connexion  of  the  passage  plainly  shows  us  for  what 
purpose  he  so  expressly  stated  that  he  had  written  the  whole  with  his 
own  hand, — ^namely,  to  testify  that  his  love  for  them  induced  him  to 
undergo  any  labour  on  their  account,  in  contrast  with  the  false  teachers 
whom  he  bad  described  in  the  following  verses  as  seeking  their  own 
glory. 

'  The  Judaizers  accused  him  of  this  in  reference  to  the  Gentiles. 
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sponsible  to  Qod  alone.  ^  He  proved  to  them  by  a  lucid 
statement  of  facts,  that  from  the  first  he  published  ^e  gospel 
in  cofisequenoe  of  immediate  diyine  illumination/and  indepen- 
dently of  all  human  authority ;  and  that  the  other  apostles 
had  acknowledged  his  independent  apostolic  character.* 
With  the  firmest  conviction  that  salvation  and  all  the  fulness 
of  the  divine  life  were  to  be  found  only  by  fidth  in  the  cruci- 
fied, he  turns  to  the  Galatian  Christians  with  the  exclamation, 
"  Ye  fools,  who  hath  so  bewitched  you  I  to  forget  Jesus  the 
Crucified,  whom  we  have  set  forth  before  your  eyes  as  the 
only  ground  of  our  salvation,  and  to  seek  in  outward  things, 
in  the  works  of  the  law,  that  salvation  for  which  ye  must  be 
indebted  to  him  alone !  Are  ye  so  void  of  imderstanding^ 
that  after  ye  have  begun  your  Christianity  in  the  spirit,  in 
the  divine  life  which  proceeds  from  fidth,  ye  can  seek  after 
something  higher  still  (the  perfecting  of  your  Christianity,) 
in  the  low,  the  sensuous,  and  the  earthly,  in  that  which  can 
have  no  elevating  influence  on  the  inner  life  of  the  spirit,  in 
the  observance  of  outward  ceremonies  !"  He  appeals  to  the 
evidence  of  their  own  experience,  that  though  from  the  first 
the  gospel  .had  been  published  to  them  independently  of  the 
law,  yet  by  virtue  of  feith  in  the  Redeemer  alone,  the  divine 

^  Schroder  misnnderBtands  Gal.  i.  10,  when  he  applies  it  only  to 
Jews  and  Judaizing  Christians.  If  we  apply  the  assertion  here  made 
in  the  most  general  terms,  according  to  the  sense  intended  by  Paul,  we 
shall  understand  it  of  Gentiles  and  Gtentile  Christians.  Paul  wish^  to 
defend  himself  against  the  accusation  of  the  Jews,  that  he  wilftdly  falsi- 
fied the  doctrine  of  Christ,  in  otder  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the 
heathen.  The  6^i  marks  the  opposition  of  his  conduct  as  the  SovAos 
Xpiorrov  to  his  former  Pharisaism,  of  which  he  afterwards  speaks  more 
at  large.  This  view  of  the  passage  does  away  with  an  inference  which 
Schrader  attem|>t8  to  dnw  from  it,  that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  during 
the  time  of  his  imprisonment  at  Home. 

'  The  chief  points  which  it  was  important  for  the  apostle  to  establish 
were  these ; — that  before  he  made  his  first  joamey  to  Jerusalem,  after 
his  conversion,  he  had  appeared  as  an  independent  preacher  of  the 
gospel — that  his  first  journey  to  Jerusalem  had  altogether  a  difierent 
object  from  being  taught  by  the  apostles  the  right  method  of  preaching 
the  gospel — and  that  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  preached  the  goroel 
alone  for  some  years,  that  he  conversed  with  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  apostles,  to  whom  the  Judaizers  themselves  were  wont  to  appeal, 
respecting  their  different  method,  and  notwithstanding  that  difierence, 
they  still  acknowledged  him  as  a  genuine  apostle.  Paul's  object  by  no 
means  required  a  recital  of  all  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem.  See  the 
remarks  of  Bauer  in  the  TvMnger  ZeitechHfi,  1831,  Part  4,  p.  112. 
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power  of  the  gospel  had  revealed  itself  among  them  by  mani- 
fold operations^  among  which  he  reckoned  the  miracles  to 
which  he  alludes  in  chap.  iiL  5. 

As  his  opponents  supported  themselves  on  the  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Paul  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
final  aim  of  its  contents  was  to  prepare  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Bedeemer,  by  whom  the  wall  of  separation  that  had 
hitherto  existed  among  men  was  to  be  taken  away,  and  all 
men  by  virtue  of  feith  in  him  were  to  receive  a  divine  life; 
that  the  promises  given  to  Abraham  were  annexed  to  the 
condition  of  fidth,  and  would  be  fulfilled  in  all  who  were  fol- 
lowers of  Abraham  in  fidth,  as  his  genuine  spiritual  children; 
that  the  manifestation  of  the  law  formed  only  a  preparatory 
intervening  period  between  the  giving  of  the  promise  and  its 
fiilfilment  by  the  appearance  of  the  Eedeemer.  He  placed 
Judaism  and  heathenism — ^though,  in  other  respects,  he 
viewed  these  religions  as  essentially  different — ^in  one  class  in 
relation  to  Christianity ;  the  standing-point  of  pupillage  in 
religion,  in  relation  to  the  standing-point  of  maturity  which 
the  children  of  God  attained  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
rights ;  the  standing-point  of  the  dependence  of  religion  on 
outward,  sensible  things,  an  outward  cultus,  consisting  in 
various  ceremonies  in  relation  to  the  standing-point  of  a 
religion  of  fireedom  (which  proceeded  from  Mth)  of  the 
spirit,  and  of  the  inward  life. 

As  his  opponents  charged  him  with  a  want  of  uprightness, 
and  with  releasing  the  Gentiles  fi*om  the  burdensome  obser- 
vance of  the  law,  merely  &om  a  wish  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  them,  he  could  adopt  no  more  suitable  method  of  vindi- 
cating himself,  and  of  infusing  confidence  into  the  Galatian 
Christians,  than  by  proposing  the  example  of  his  own  life  for 
imitation.  He  lived  among  the  Gentiles  as  a  Gentile,  with- 
out submitting  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which 
certainly  he  wotdd  not  have  done  if  he  had  beUeved  that  it 
was  impossible  to  attain  the  full  possession  of  the  blessings  of 
the  Messiah's  kingdom  without  the  observance  of  the  law. 
Hence  he  made  this  demand  on  the  Galatians  (iv.  12,)*  "  Be- 
come as  I  am  (in  reference  to  the  non-observance  of  the  law), 

^  I  agree  with  Usteri  in  the  explanation  of  these  words.  That  the 
Galatians  had  at  that  time  adopted  the  practice  of  Jewish  ceremonies, 
and  therefore  Paul  conld  not  in  this  respect  say,  "  I  am  become  lik^ 
you/*— can  form  no  valid  objection  to  this  interpretation;  for  the  Gala* 
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for  I  am  become  as  you  are,  like  you  as  Gentiles  in  the  non- 
observance  of  the  law,  although  a  native  Jew.**  Now,  if  his 
method  of  becoming  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  by  observing  the 
icseremonies  of  the  law  when  amongst  them  in  Palestine,  had 
been  at  all  inconsistent  with  what  he  here  said  of  .himself,  he 
would  not  have  appealed  with  such  confidence  to  his  own 
example.  But,  according  to  his  own  principles,  such  a  con- 
tradiction could  not  exist;  for,  if  he  did  not  constantly 
observe  the  ceremonies  of  the  law,  but  only  imder  certain 
relations  and  circimistances,  this  sufficienlly  showed  that  he 
no  longer  ascribed  to  them  an  objective  importance,  that 
iccording  to  his  conviction  they  could  contribute  nothing  to 
the  justification  and  sanctification  of  men ;  and  as  this  was 
his  principle  in  reference  to  all  outward,  and  in  themselves 
indiflferent  things,  he  only  submitted  to  them  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  according  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  love. 

Paul  called  upon  the  Galatians  to  stand  firm  in  the  liberty 
gained  for  them  by  Christ,  and  not  to  bring  themselves  again 
under  the  yoke  of  bondage.  He  assured  them,  that  if  tiiey 
were  circumcised,  Christ  would  profit  them  nothing ;  that 
every  man  who  submitted  to  circumcision  was  boimd  to 
observe  the  whole  law ;  that  since  they  sought  to  be  justified 
by  the  law,  they  had  renoimced  their  connexion  with  Christ, 
they  were  fellen  fi:om  the  possession  of  grace.  What  he  here 
says,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  his  allowing  Timothy 
to  be  circTuncised,  and  accommodating  himself  in  outward 
usages  to  the  Jewish  Christians.*  For  he  means  not  outward 
circumcision  considered  in  itself,  but  in  its  connexion  with 
the  religious  principle  involved  in  it,  as  &r  as  the  Gentile 
who  submitted  to  circumcision  did  so  in  the  conviction  that 
by  it,  and  therefore  by  the  law  fto  whose  observance  a  man 
was  bound  by  circumcision)  justification  was  to  be  obtained. 
And  this  conviction  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  that  dispo- 
sition which  felt  indebted  to  the  Saviour  alone  for  salvation. 

iian  Christians,  all  of  whom  certainly  had  not  devoted  themselyes  to 
the  obserFance  of  the  law,  stiir  belonged  to  the  stock  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  with  this  view,  the  term  lfi€7s  is  used. 

^  Eeil  belieycs  that  he  has  detected  an  inconsistency  in  principle, 
and  hence  concluded,  that  this  epistle  belonged  to  an  earlier  period  in 
the  apostle's  life,  preceding  the  apostolic  convocation,  since  in  his  first, 
zeal  after  his  conversion  he  indulged  in  a  rude  vehemence  against 
Judaism,  which  afterwards  was  softened. 
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.  The  apostle,  in  contrasting  his  true  upright  love  to  this  GaJa- 
tian  Chinstians,  with  the  pretended  zeal  of  the  Judaizers  for 
their  salvation,  said  to  them,  ^'  They  have  a  zeal  on  your  ac- 
count, but  not  in  the  right  way;  but  they  wish  to  exclude  you 
from  the  kingdom  of  God  in  order  that  you  may  be  zealous 
about  them,  that  is,  they  wish  to  persiiade  you,  that  you 
cannot  as  uncircumcised  Gentiles  enter  the  kingdom  of  God, 
in  order  that  you  may  emulate  them,  that  you  may  be  cir- 
cumcised as  they  are,  as  if  thus  only  you  can  become  members 
of  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  Those  who  are  disposed  of  their  out- 
ward preeminence  (of  outward  Judaism),  compel  you  to  be 
circumcised  only  that  they  may  not  -be  persecuted  with  the 
cross  of  Christ,  that  is,  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ  the  Cruci- 
fied, as  the  only  ground  of  salvation,  that  they  may  not  be 
obl%ed  to  owe  their  salvation  to  Him  alone,  and  to  renounce 
all  their  merits,  aU  in  which  they  think  themselves  dis- 
tinguished above  others.*     They  wish  you  to  be  circumcised 

^  I  here  adopt  an  interpretation  of  the  words  in  Gal.  yi.  12,  different 
from  that  which  from  ancient  times  has  been  received  by  most  expo- 
sitors, and  which,  without  being  closely  examined,  has  been  mentioned 
by  Usteri  only  with  unqualified  disapprobation.  I  will  therefore  state 
a  few  things  in  its  favour.  The  common  explanation  of  the  passage  is, 
"  These  persons  compel  you  to  be  circumcised,  only  because  they  are 
not  willing  to  be  persecuted  for  the  cross  of  Christ ;  that  is,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  persecutions  which  the  publication  of  the  doctrine  of  justifi" 
coition  through  faith  alone,  in  Jesus  the  Crucified,  will  bring  upon  them 
from  the  Jews."  The  use  of  the  dative  suits  this  interpretation, 
although  I  believe  that  Paul,  if  he  had  wished  to  give  utterance  to  this 
simple  thought,  would  have  expressed  himself  more  plainly.  Gal.  v.  11 
is  in  favour  of  this  interpretation,  where  Paul  says  of  himself,  that  if  he 
still  preached  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  then  the  offence  which  the 
Jews  took  at  Christianity,  on  account  of  the  doctrine  that  a  man  by 
faith  in  the  Crucified,  might  become  an  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
without  the  observance  of  the  law — would  at  once  be  taken  away,  and 
that  no  reason  would  be  left  for  persecuting  him  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel.  But  in  order  to  avoid  such  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews,  these  persons  need  only  observe  the  law  strictly  themselves,  and 
beware  of  publishing  the  doctrine,  that  a  man  could  be  justified  with- 
out the  works  of  the  law ;  by  no  means  would  they  thereby  be  obliged 
to  press  circumcision  so  urgently  on  the  Gentiles  already  converted, 
nor  does  Paul  ever  ascribe  to  his  Judaizing  opponents  the  design  of 
avoiding  the  persecution  that  threatened  them  by  such  conduct.  And 
if,  according  to  the  indications  that  have  been  pointed  out,  the  most 
influential  opponents  of  Paul  in  the  Galatian  churches  were  of  Gentile 
descent,  this  interpretation  would  still  less  hold  good,  for  Gentiles- 
might  bring  persecutions  on  themselves  sooner  by  the  observance  of 
VOL.  I.  q 
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only  that  they  may  glory  in  your  flesh,  that  is,  in  the  change 
which  they  haye  outwardly  effected  in  you,  by  bringing  you 
over  altogether  to  the  Jewish  Christian  party."  The  apostle, 
lasdy,  adjured  the  Galatians  that  they  would  not  give  him 
any  fbrther  trouble,  since  he  bore  in  his  body  the  mark  of  the 
sufferings  he  bad  endured  for  the  cause  of  Christ^ 

Jewish  ceremonies,  than  by  the  obserrance  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  was  not  conspicuous  in  outward  rites.  And  how  would  this 
interpretation  suit  the  connexion  1  Paul  says  (Gal.  ri.  12),  **  Those  who 
wi^  to  have  some  preeminence  in  ontward  things  (some  outward  dis- 
tinction before  others)  oblige  yon  to  be  circomf^sed*''  After  this, 
we  expect  something  related  to  it,  in  the  clause  banning  with  Ua  /*^ 
something  that  may  serve  as  an  exegesis,  or  to  fix  the  meaning.  But, 
according  to  that  interpretation,  something  quite  foreign  would  follow 
— ^that  thereby  they  wuh  to  avoid  persecution.  If  this  thought  fbl- 
lowed,  Paul- would  have  said  at  firsts---"  Thoae  who  long  aft«r  ease  for 
the  flesh,  or  who  are  afraid  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ  (or  something  of 
the  kind),  force  circumcision  upon  you,"  &c.  Verse  14  also  shows, 
that  all  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  glorying  alone  in  the  cross  of  Christ, 
which  is  opposed  to  setting  a  high  value  on  any  other  ghrying.  The 
thought  arising  from  that  interpretation  appears  quite  foreign  to  the 
context,  both  before  and  after.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interpretatioi^  I 
have  adopted  suits  it  entirely.  That  finrpotrcawfiy  iv  ffapxi,  that  Ka^- 
XVfMi  Mark  ropicib  is  taken  away,  if  men  can  gloiy  only  in  the  crofls 
of  Christ  Uenoe  they  consider  the  cross  of  Christ,  that  is,  the 
doctrine  of  fiuth  in  the  Urucified,  the  only  sufficient  means  of  salvation, 
as  something  wearing  a  hostile  aspect  towards  them,  by  which  they 
are  persecuted,  since  it  obliges  them  to  renounce  their  fancied 
superiority.  With  the  positive  clause  in  t.  12,  "  those  who  wish  to 
have  some  preeminence  according  to  the  flesh,"  the  negative  clause 
agrees  very  well,  "  tiiat  they  may  not  be  persecuted  with  or  by  the  cross 
of  Christ,"  (the  cross  of  Christ  is  something  subjectire  to  them,  by  which 
they  are  persecuted).  The  mention  of  the  cross  first,  according  to  the 
best  accredited  reading  adopted  by  Lachmann,  suits  this  view  of  the 
passage.  According  to  the  other  view,  all  the  emphasis  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  not  being  persecuted.  On  the  whole,  the  leading  idea  of  the 
whole  passage  appears  to  be,  Gloiying  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  in  opposi- 
tion to  glorying  in  the  flesh. 

*  If  we  only  consider  what  is  narrated  in  the  Acts  of  his  sufferings 
hitherto,  though  it  is  evident  from  a  comparison  with  2  Cor.  xi.  that  all 
is  not  mentioned,  we  shall  be  as  little  disposed  as  by  what  the  apostle 
says  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  to  apply  these  words  (with 
Schroder)  to  his  imprisonment  at  Bome.  What  Paul  savs  in  chap.  iL  10, 
respecting  the  fulfilment  of  obligations  to  the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  might 
flivour  the  later  composition  of  this  enistle,  but  proyes  nothing ;  for  the 
words  by  no  means  lead  us  to  think  of  that  last  Urge  collection,  o«. 
which  he  undertook  to  be  the  bearer  to  Jerusalem.  He  might  reiy 
often  have  sent  separate  contributions  from  the  churches  of  Qentile 
Christians  to  Jerusalem,  although,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  church 
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Daring  bis  residence  at  Ephesus,  the  afiairs  of  the 
Corinthian  churdi  demanded  his  special  attention.  The 
history  of  this  community  presents  us  with  an  image  of  those 
appearances  and  disturbances  which  have  been  often  repeated 
in  later  periods  of  the  church  on  a  larger  scale.  A  yariety  of 
influences  mingled  their  action  on  this  church,  and  it  is  im« 
possible  to  deduce  everything  from  one  common  ground  of 
explanation,  such  as  the  relation'  between  the  different 
parties;  although  one  common  cause  may  be  foimd  which 
will  explain  many  of  these  influences,  in  the  partioular  situa- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church,  which  the  new  Christian  spirit 
had  but  partially  penetrated^  opposed  as  it  was  by  former 
habits  of  life  ana  the  general  state  of  society.  Many  of  the 
easily  excited  and  mobile  Greeks  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  powerful  impression  of  Paul's  ministry  made  at  Corinth, 
and  at  first  showed  great  zeal  for  Christianity ;  but  tho 
essence  of  Christianity  had  taken  no  deep  root  in  their 
unsettled  dispositions.  In  a  city  like  Corinth,  where  so  great 
a  corruption  of  morals  prevailed,  and  so  many  incentives  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  passions  were  presented  on  every  side, 
such  a  superficial  conversion  was  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger.  In  addition  to  this,  after  Paul  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church,  other  preachers  followed  him  who  pub- 
li^ed  the  gospel  partly  in  another  form,  and  partly  on  other 
principles)  and  who,  since  their  various  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities wero  not  properiy  subwdinated  to  the  essential 
principles  of  the  gospel,  gave  occasion  to  many  divisions 
among  the  Greeks,  a  people  naturally  inclined  to  parties  and 
party  disputes.*    There'  were  at  first  persons  of  the  same 

history,  we  hare  n»  coTtain  iBformatioa  reepectlBg  them.  On  his  last 
jonmey  preceding  his  last  visit  to  the  Galatians,  he  might  have  brought 
with  him  one  of  these  smaller  collections. 

^  By  attempting  to  deduce  too  much  from  this  single  cause,  Storr  has 
indulged  in  many  forced  interpretations  and  suppositions. 

'  Owing  to  this  national  characteristic,  the  efficiency  of  the  gospel 
ameng  them  was  much  disturbed  and  weakened  in  after  ages. 

*  Riickert  thinks  that  the  order  in  which  the  parties  are  mentioned 
in  1  Cor.  i.  12,  correi^onds  to  the  period  of  their  formation;  that  first 
the  preaching  of  Apolloa  occasioned  the  formation  of  such  a  division  in 
the  church,  who  felt  a  greater  partiality  to  Apollos  than  to  Paul,  and 
were  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  latter,  though  they  had  not  yet 
formed  themselves  into  a  particular  party;  then  the  Judaizers  would 
take  advantage  of  such  a  state  of  feeling,  and  join  the  favourers  o£ 
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gpirit .  afl  those  &lse  teax^hers  of  the  Galatian  churches,  who 
wished  to  introduce  a  Christianity  more  mingled  with  Juda- 
ism— who  could  not  endure  the  independence  and  freedom 
with  which  the  gospel  published  by  Paul  was  developed 
among  the  Gentiles,  ^though  they  were  not  so  violent  as  the 
Galatian  &lse  teachers,  and  accordingly  named  themselves, 
not  after  James,  whom  the  most  decided  Judaizers  made 
their  chief  authority,  but  after  Peter.  Moreover,  we  must 
carefully  notice  the  difference  of  circumstances.  The  Grala- 
tian  churches  could  be  more  easily  opeitited  upon  by  organs 
of  the  Judalzing  party  who  came  forward  from  among  them- 
selves; it  was  altogether  different  at  Corinth,  where  the 
Judaijiers  had  to  operate  upon  men  of  a  decidedly  Grecian 
cliaracter,  who  were  not  so  susceptible  of  the  influence  of 
Judaism.  Hence  they  could  not  venture  to  come  forward  at 
once,  and  disclose  their  intentions:  it  was  necessary  first  to 
prepare  the  soil,  before  they  scattered  the  seed ; — ^to  act 
wanly  and  gently ;  to  accomplish  their  work  gradually ;  to 
employ  a  variety  of  artifices  in  order  to  imdermine  the  princi- 
ples on  which  Paul  preached  the  gospel ;  to  infuse  a  mistrust 
of  his  appstohc  character,  and  thus  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  his  converts  from  him.  *  They  began  with  casting  doubts 
on  Paul's  apostolic  dignity,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
before  mentioned ;  they  set  in  opposition  to  him,  as  the  only 
genuine  apostles,  those  who  were  instructed  and  ordained  by 
Christ  himself.  ,  They  understood  besides  how  to  instil  into 
anxious  minds  a  number  of.  scruples,  to  which  a  life  spent  in 
intercourse  with  heathens  would  easily  give  rise,  and  which 

ApoUos  in  oppoedtion  to  Paul ;  thus  two  parties  would  be  formed.  But, 
in  course  of  time,  the  original  partisans  of  Apollos  would  discover  that 
they  could  not  agree  with  the  Judaizers,  who  had  at  first,  in  order  to 
find  an  entrance,  concealed  their  peculiarities,  and  thus  at  last  there 
would  be  three  distinct  parties.  But  this  passage  (i.  12)  cannot  avail 
for  determining  the  chronological  relation  of  these  parties  to  one 
another.  !Paul  here  follows  the  logical  relation,  without  adverting  to 
the  chronological  order.  He  places  the  partisans  of  ApoUos  next  to 
tho'se  of  Paul,  because  they  only  formed  a  particular  section  of  the 
Pauline  party ;  he  then  mentions  those  who  were  their  most  strenuous 
opponents ;  and  lastly,  those  through  whose  existence  the  other  parties 
would  be  presupposed.  We  have  throughout  no  data  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  chronological  connexion  of  the  three  first  parties. 

^  See  the  remarks  of  Bauer,  in  his  essay  on  the  Christ-party  in  the 
Corinthian  church  (in  the  Tubinger  Zeit8chr\fi  filr  Theologie,  1831, 
part  iv.  p.  88). 
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p^rsoiis  who  had  been  previously  proselytes  to  Judaism  must 
have  been  predisposed  to  entertain. 

Persons  whose  minds  took  this  direction,  placed  Peter,  as 
an  apostle  chosen  by  the  Lord  himself,  and  especially  distin- 
guished by  him,  in  opposition  to  Paul,  who  had  assumed  the 
office  at  a  later  period.  When  the  strongly  marked  pecu- 
liarities of  any  of  the  apostles  were  blended  with  their  views 
of  Christianity,  and  it  presented  them  in  a  varied  form,  it 
wa»  in  accoi^dance  with  the  different  spheres  of  activity 
assigned  them  by  God,  and  served  not  to  injure  the  unity  of  the 
Ohnstian  spirit,  but  rather  in  this  veiy  manifoldness  to  illus- 
trate its  excellence ;  but  now  among  those  who  attached 
themselves  to  this  or  the  other  apostles,  one-sided  tendencies 
became  prominent,  and  that  variety  which  might  have  con- 
sisted with  unity,  was  formed  by  them  into  an  exclusive  con- 
trariety. As  a  one-sided  Petrine  party  was  formed  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  so  a  one-sided  Pauline  party  sprung  up  in 
opposition  to  it,  which  recognised  the  Pauline  as  the  only 
genuine  form  of  Christianity,  ridiculed  the  nice  distinctions 
of  scrupulous  consciences,  and  set  themselves  in  stem  oppo- 
sition to  everything  JewisiL  In  one  of  their  tendencies  we 
find  the  geim  of  the  later  Judaizdng  sects,  and  in  the  other 
that  of  the  later  Marcionite  error. 

But  in  the  Pauline  party  itself  a  two-fold  direction  was 
manifested,  on  the  following  grounds.  Among  the  disciples 
of  John  who  came  to  Ephesus,  and  considered  themselves  as 
Christians,  though  their  knowledge  was  very  defective,  was 
Apollos,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  who  had  received  the  Jewish- 
Grecian  education,  peculiar  to  the  learned  among  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  and  a  great  facility  in  the  use  of  the  Greek 
language.'     Aquila  and  his  wife  instructed  him  more  accu- 

1  The  epithet  iviig  \6yios  given  to  him  in  Acts  xviii.  24,  probably 
denotes,  not  an  eloquent  but  a  learned  man,  which  would  best  suit  an 
Alexandrian;  since  a  learned  literary  education,  and  not  eloquence,  was 
the  precise  distinction  of  the  Aleitandrians ;  and  his  disputation  wit& 
the  Jews  at  Corinth  suits  this  meaning  of  ?i6yios,  taken  from  the  Jewish 
standing-point.  In  this  sense  the  wonl  is  found  both  in  Josephus  and 
Philo ;  in  the  first,  \6yioi  is  opposed  to  iSic^aif ,  De  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  5,  §  3 ; 
and  by  Philo,  De  Vita  Mosis,  i.  §  5,  Alyvwricav  ol  KAyioi,  But  another 
meaning  of  the  word  as  it  was  ns6d  at  that  time  is  also  possible,  and 
since  it  appears  from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  Apollos 
was  also  a  man  eloquent  in  the  Greek  language ;  so  that  we  are  left  in 
some .  uncertainty  how  to  understand  this  epithet. .  According  to .  the 
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rately  in  Christianity,  and  when  he  was  about  to  sail  to  Achaia, 
commended  him  to  the  Corinthian  chnrdi  as  a  man  who,  by 
his  zeal  and  peculiar  gifts,  would  be  abk  to  do  much  fl^  the 
furtherance  of  the  divine  cause,  especially  at  Corinth,  tdiere 
his  Alexandrian  education  would  procure  him  a  more  ready 
access  to  a  part  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  His  Alexandrian 
mode  of  developing  and  repi^esenting  Christian  truths,  as  it 
approached  to  the  Grecian  taste,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  educated  classes  at  Corinth ;  but  fascinated  by  it,  they 
attached  too  great  importance  to  this  peculiar  form,  and  de- 
spised, in  contrast  with  it,  the  simple  preaching  of  Paul,  who, 
when  he  taught  among  them,  determined  to  know  nothing 
save  Jesus  the  Crucified  We  here  see  the  germ  of  that 
Gnosis  which  spnmg  up  in  the  soil  of  Alexandria,  and  aimed 
ut  exalting  itself  above  the  simple  &ith  (Pistis)  of  the 
gospel 

But  it  has  been  lately  maintained,^  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Pauline  party  and  that  of  Apollos,  related  not  to 
any  difference  in  the  form  of  doctrine,  but  only  to  the  posi* 
tion  in  which  Paul  and  Apollos  stood  to  the  fotmding  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  as  the  apostle  himself,  in  1  Cor.  iii.  6,  7, 
indicates,  that  it  was  made  a  question,  whether  he  who  kid 
the  foimdation,  or  he  who  raised  the  superstructure,  deserved 
the  preeminence.  But  if  we  follow  this  hint,  it  will  conduct 
us  much  further.  We  cannot  stop  shOTt  at  these  merely  out- 
ward relations,  but  must  seek  in  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  these  two  men,  who  stood  in  such  different  relations  to 
the  church,  for  the  reason,  that  some  were  more  attached  to 
the  one,  and  some  to  the  other.  We  may  presume  that  the 
manner  in  which  one  laid  the  foundation,  and  the  other  raised 
the  superstructure,  depended  on  the  difierence  of  their 
characteristic  qualities.  To  this  difference  Paul  himself  ad- 
verts, when,  after  speaking  of  the  merely  outward  relations 

first  interpretation,  i^aros  t)y  iv  reus  ypaxf^tusy  would  only  more 
precisely  express  what  is  contained  in  K^tos ;  according  to  the  second, 
it  would  be  a  perfectly  new  and  distinct  characteristic.  This  >xe- 
getical  question  is  of  no  importance  historically,  for  certainly  both 
epithets  are  applicable  to  Apollos. 

^  By  a  distinguished  young  theologian,  the  licentiate  Daniel 
Schenkel,  in  his  InquUitio  GriUco-historica  de  EcdeHa  Corinthiaca, 
prvmcBva,  Btmleoi,  1838,  with  which  De  Wette,  in  his  Utte  Commentary 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  has  expressed  his  concurrence. 
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1)etw6en  himself  and  ApoUos,  he  iBpresents  in  figurative 
language  how  every  genuine  teacher  of  Christianity  ought  to 
prooeed  in  building  on  the  foundation  that  has  been  once 
kid;  1  Cor.  xiL  12.  The  connexion  evidently  shows,  that 
Paul  had  primarily  in  view  his  relation  to  the  party  of 
Apollos ;  ev^  other  explanation  is  forced.^  If  we  compare 
the  qualities  possessed  by  the  apostle  and  his  fellow-labourer, 
as  &ff  as  our  information  extends,  we  may  easily  infer  the 
difference  in  their  mode  of  teadiing,  and  in  their  respective 
partisans.  That  Paul  possessed  great  fi[>rce  and  command  of 
language,  we  may  condude  with  certainty  from  his  epistles, 
as  is  also  evinced  by  his  discourse  at  Athens.  In  that  elo- 
quence which  is  adapted  to  seize  powerfully  on  mea*s  minds, 
he  was  inferior  to  no  preacher  of  the  gospel,  not  even  to 
Apollos  himaalf.  It  was  his  peculiar  natuial  gift,  sanctified 
and  ^vated  by  spiritual  influence  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel, 
in  which  he  was  probably  superior  to  Apollos ;  and  if  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  latter,  and 
we  compare  it  vdth  those  of  Paul,  it  would  serve  to  confirm 
the  opinion.  In  dialectic  power  also,  which  was  founded 
on  the  peculiar  character  of  his  intellect,  and  developed  and 
improved  by  his  youthftd  training  in  the  schools  of  the 
Pharisees,  as  weU  as  in  the  skilful  interpretation  and  use  of 
the  Old  Testament,  he  was  surpassed  by  none.  But  still 
between  himself  and  Apollos  a  difference  not  unimportant 
existed,  which  affected  their  peculiar  style  of  teaching  ;  the 
latter,  as  an  Alexandrian,  had  received  an  education  more 
adapted  to  the  Grecian  mind  and  taste,  and  possessed  a  greater 
familiarity  with  the  pure  Grecian  phraseology,  in  which  Paul 
was  defective>  as  we  may  gather  from  his  epistles,  and  as  he 
expressly  asserts  ;  2  Cor.  xL  6.  Now,  in  making  the  gospel 
known  at  Corintli,  he  had  special  reasons  for  rejecting  all  the 
aids  that  otherwise  were  at  his  command  for  recommending 

^  We  miiat  carefallj  disiingulBh  those  who,  by  assailing  the  un- 
changeable foundation  of  Christianity,  destroyed  the  temple  of  God  in 
the  church,  1  Oor.  ill  16  and  17,  from  those  of  whom  Paul  judged  far 
more  leniently,  because  they  preserved  inviolate  the  foundation  that 
was  laid,  though  they  added  to  it  what  was  more  or  less  human.  Of 
the  latter,  he  i&rms  that,  since  they  held  &st  the  foundation  of  salva- 
tion, they  would  finally  be  partakers  of  salvation,  though  after  a  painful 
and  repeated  process  of  purification ;  of  the  others,  that  they  would 
come  to  ruin,  because  they  had  destroyed  the  work  of  God. 
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eyangelical  truth,  and  for  usiiig  only  the  "  demonstration  of 
the  spirit  and  of  power,"  which  accompanied  its  simple 
annunciation.  The  Alexandrian  refinement  of  Apollos  must 
have  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  Paul's 
preaching  ^  and,  if  we  take  into  accoimt  the  circumstances 
and  social  relations  of  the  Corinthians,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
a  preference  for  such  a  style  of  address  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  distinct  party  in  the  Corinthian  church.  It  was  not  the 
peculiar  style  of  Apollos  in  itself  which  Paul  condemned ; — 
it  became  every  teacher  to  work  with,  the  gifts  entrusted  to 
him,  according  to  the  standing-point  on  which  the  Lord  had 
placed  him ; — ^but  he  combated  the  one-sided  and  arrogant 
over-valuation  of  this  talent,  the  excessive  estimation  in  which 
this  form  of  mental  culture  was  held.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
that  he  attributed  a  false  wisdom  to  Apollos  himself;*  but 
the  one-sided  direction  of  his  partisans,  in  which  the  vo^lav 
l^r\Ttiv  predominated,  would  easily  produce  a  false  wisdom, 
by  which  evangelical  truth  would  be  obscured  or  pushed  into 
the  background.  Paul  perceived  this  threatening  danger,  and 
hence  felt  himself  impelled  strenuously  to  combat  the  principle 
on  which  such  a  tendency  was  foimded. 

Besides  the  parties  already  mentioned,  we  find  a  fourth  in 
the  Corinthian  church,  whose  peculiarities  it  is  more  difficult 
to  ascertain,  since,  judging  from  its  name,  we  cannot  readily 
suppose  that  it  belonged  to  a  sect  blamed  by  the  apostle,  and 
in  no  other  part  of  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 
do  we  find  any  distinct  references  to  it  from  which  we  might 
infer  its  specific  character ;  it  was  composed  of  persons  who 
said  that  they  were  "of  Christ ;**  1  Cor.  i.  12.  If  we  con- 
sider this  party  as  involved  in  the  censure  expressed  by  the 
apostle,^  which  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  passage 

^  This  charge  against  Apollos,  in  the  opinion  of  Schenkel  and  De 
Wette,  is  well  founded,  but  by  no  means  follows  from  the  riew  taken  by 
ourselves  and  others  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  pai*ty  of  Apollos. 

3  The  interpretation  which  has  been  proposed  by  Pott  and  Sdiolt, 
and  according  to  which,  all  conjectures  respecting  the  peculiar  character 
of  a  Christ-party  at  Corinth  wonld  be  superfluous,  is  gnrammatically 
possible.  It  assumes  that  Paul,  in  this  passage,  only  enumeiated  histo* 
rically  the  various  parties  in  the  Corinthian  church,  without  concluding 
that  all  who  are  specified  came  under  the  censure  of  the  apostle.  Those 
indeed  who  firmly  adhered  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  Paul,  and  esteemed 
him,  as  he  wished,  only  as  an  organ  of  Christ, — those  who  wished  ta 
keep  aloof  from  all  party  contentions,  and  called  themselves  only  after 
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eeems  to  require,  we^  must  believe  that  these  persons  did  not 
"wish  to  be  "of  Christ,"  in  the  sense  in  which  Paul  desired 
that  all  the  Corinthians  should  be,  but  that  they  appropriated 
Christ  to  themselves  in  an  erroneous  sense,  and  wished  to 
make  him,  as  it  were,  the  head  of  their  party.  And  we  must 
then  suppose  that  the  apostle,  though  with  an  allusion  in  the 
first  instance  to  their  party  designation,  yet  including  a  refer- 
ence to  all  the  Corinthian  parties,  said,  "  Is  the  one  Christ 
become  divided  ?  has  each  party  their  portion  of  Christ,  as 
their  own  Christ  ?  No  I  there  is  only  one  Christ  for  all,  who 
was  crucified  for  you,  to  whom  ye  were  devoted  and  pledged 
by  baptism." 

We  have  now  to  inquire  what  can  be  determined  respecting 
the  character  and  origin  of  this  Christ-party.  •  If  we  pay  any 
regard  to  its  being  mentioned  next  to  tiiie  party  of  Peter,  and 
compare  it  with  the  collocation  of  the  parties  of  Apollos  and 
Paul,  we  might  think  it  most  probable  that  the  relation 
between  the  two  former  was  similar  to  that  which  existed 
between  the  two  latter ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  subdivision  of 
the  general  party  of  Jewish  Christians  was  intended.  And 
as  part  of  these  attached  themselves  to  Peter,  and  part  to 
James,  we  might  be  induced  to  imagine  a  party  belonging  to 
James  along  with  the  Petrine  ;  the  former  more  tenacious 
and  violent  in  their  Judaism;  the  latter  more  liberal  and  mo- 
derate.     But  this  supposition  is  not  at  all  favoured  by  the 

Christ  their  common  head,  must  be  represented  as  a  particular  party  in 
relation  to  the  other  Corinthian  parties,  and  hence  Paul  distinguished 
them  by  the  name  which  they  assumed  in  opposition  to  all  party 
feelings.  If  these  words  in  this  connexion  only  contained  an  historical 
enumeration  of  the  various  parties,  such  an  interpretation  might  be 
valid.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Paul  evidently  mentions  these  parties 
in  terms  of  censure.  The  censure  applies  to  all  equally  as  parties  who 
substituted  something  in  the  place  of  that  single  relation  to  Christ 
which  alone  was  of  real  worth.  **  Has  then  Christ  become  divided  T  he 
proceeds  to  ask.  "  No — he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  divided.  Ye 
ought  all  to  call  yourselves  after  that  one  Christ  who  redeemed  you  by 
his  death  on  the  cross,  and  to  whom  ye  were  devoted  by  baptism." 
These  words  are  directed  equally  against  all  parties,  and  perhaps  exactly 
in  this  form,  owing  to  the  preceding  designation  of  those  who  arro- 
gantly named  themselves  oi  rod  Xpia-rov.  But  if  these  persons  had 
assumed  this  title  in  the  sense  which  Paul  approved,  he  would  not  have 
classed  them  with  those  who  incurred  his  censure ;  these  words  could 
not  have  applied  to  them,  but  he  must  have  expressed  his  approbation 
of  their  spirit,  which  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  the  only  right  one. 
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designation,  cm  tov  Xptvrcvt  for  it  seems  yeiy  unnatural  that 
the  adherents  of  James  should  so  name  themselves,  as  some 
haye  imagined,*  because  the  epithet  dh\^c  tov  Xpiorov  was 
given  to  that  apostle  as  a  title  of  honour.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  such  a  party  had  existed  in  Corinth,  they  would 
have  oaUed  themselves  ol  tov  lacw/3ov. 

If  we  believe  that  the  Christ-party  was  composed  of  Jewish 
Christians,  such  a  view  must  be  stated  and  developed  very 
differently  in  order  to  bring  it  near^  to  probab^ty.'  The 
name  ui  tov  X/t>ioTow— it  may  be  said— was  one  which  the  parti- 
sans of  Peter  assumed  in  opposition  to  Paul  and  his  disciples, 
in  order  to  mark  themselves  as  those  who  adhered  to  the 
genuine  apostles  of  Christ,  from  whom  they  had  received  the 
piu'e  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  thus  by  their  teach^:^  were  con- 
nected with  Christ  himself :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  ap- 
plying this  title  exclusively  to  their  own  party,  they  intended 
to  brand  the  oth^  Christians  at  Corinth  as  those  who  did 
not  deserve  the  name  of  Christians,  who  were  not  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  nor  the  scholars  of  a  genuine  apostle  of 
Christ,  but  of  a  man  who  had  adulterated  the  pure  Christian 
doctrine,  and  had  promulgated  a  doctrine  of  his  own  arbitrary 
invention  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  This  view  would  appear 
perfectly  to  correspond  with  the  phrase  oc  tov  Xpurrov,  and 
might  be  confirmed  by  many  antithetical  references  in  both 
the  epistles  in  which  Paul  vindicates  his  genuine  apostolic 
character,  and  asserts,  that  he  could  say  with  the  same  right 
as  any  one  else,  that  he  was  "  of  Christ; '*  2  Cor.  X.  7.  But 
while  such  passages  certainly  are  directed  against  those  who, 
on  the  grounds  already  mentioned,  disputed  Paul's  apostolic 
authority,  they  by  no  means  prove  the  existence  of  such  a 
jjarty-name  among  the  Jews.  And  one  difficulty  still  remains, 
namely,  that  by  the  position  of  the  phrase  ol  tov  Xpiarov  we 
are  led  to  expect  the  designation  of  a  party  in  some  way 
differing  from  the  Petrine,  though  belonging  to  the  same 
general  division  ;  but,  according  to  this  view,  fiie  Christ-party 

>  Attributed  by  Storr,  or  as  by  Berthold,  to  several  iZeXtpohs  roZ 
Kvpiov  among  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

'  As  it  has  lately  been  developed  with  much  acuteness,  in  the  essay 
already  referred  to,  by  Bauer,  in  the  Tvbinger  Zeitschrtftfiir  Theologie, 
1831,  which  no  persons  can  read  without  instruction,  even  if  they  do 
sot  agree  with  the  views  of  the  writer  on  this  point 
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would  diflfer  from  the  Petrine  only  in  name,  which  would  be 
qiiite  contradictory  to  the  relation  of  this  party-name  to  those 
that  preceded  it.^  Accordin^y,  this  view  can  only  be  tenable, 
if  not  a  merely  formal,  but  a  material  difference  can  be  found 
between  the  two  last  parties.  And  it  mi^t  be  said  that  not 
all  the  members  of  the  Petrine  party,  but  only  the  most 
rigid  and  violent  in  their  Judaism,  who  would  not  acknowledge 
the  Pauline  Gentile  Christians  as  standing  in  communion  with 
the  Messiah,  had  applied  to  their  Judaizing  party  the  exclu- 
sive epthet  c^  ol  Tov  Xpcvrov. 

But  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  contrary  to  his- 
torical anal<^,  that  those  persons  who  adhered  to  another 
apostle,  aaid  considered  him  alone  as  genuine  in  opposition  to 
Paul,  should  not  name  ^emselves  after  one  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  the  necessary  link  of  their  connexion  with  Christ. 
In  the  epistle  itself,  we  cannot  find  allusions  that  would 
establish  this,  since  the  passages  whidi  contain  these  refer- 
ences can  be  vexy  well  understood  without  it. 

We  cannot  hope  in  tiiis  inquiry  to  attain  to  conclusions 
altogether  certain  and  sure,  for  the  marks  and  historical  data 
are  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  we  shall  best  guard 
against  arbitrary  conjectures,  and  arrive  at  the  truth  most 
confid^itly,  if  we  first  attend  to  what  may  be  gathered  from 
the  name  itself  and  its  position,  in  relation  to  the  other  party- 
names,  and  then  compare  this  with  the  whole  state  of  the 
Corinthian  church.  In  the  residts  which  may  thus  be 
obtained,  we  must  then  endeavour  to  separate  the  doubtful 
and  disputable  from  the  certain  and  probable. 

We  shall  by  no  means  be  justified  in  concluding  that, 
by  virtue  of  the  logical  connexion  of  the  two  members  of 
the  sentence  to  one  another,  the  persons  who  named  them- 
selves afber  Christ  must  have  borne  the  same  relation  to  the 
Petrine  party  aa  the  adherents  of  Apollos  to  those  of  Paul. 
This  conclusion,  if  ccArect,  would  be  favourable  to  the  view 
which  we  last  considered.     But  the  relation  of  the  two 

*  Bauer  sayg  indeed,  p.  77,  *'  The  apostle's  object  in  accumulating  so 
many  names,  might  be  to  depict  the  party  spirit  prevalent  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  which  showed  itself  in  their  delighting  in  the  mul- 
tiplication of  sectarian  names,  which  denoted  various  tints  and  shades, 
but  not  absolutely  distinct  parties."  But  if  this  were  the  case,  that 
explanation  only  of  one  of  these  party-names  can  be  correct,  by  which  a 
different  shade  of  party  is  pointed  out. 
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members  is  not  logical  only,  but  subject  to  certain  Listorical 
conditions.  Paul  does  not,  as  in  other  cases,  form  thd 
members  of  the  antithesis  merely  from  the  thoughts;  but 
the  manner  in  which  he  selected  his  terms  was  determined  by 
matters  of  fact.  As  the  Judaizers  formed  in  reality  only  one 
party,  Paul  could  designate  them  only  by  one  name,  and 
since  he  was  obliged  to  choose  his  terms  according  to  the 
£icts,  he  could  not  make  the  two  members  exactly  correspond 
to  one  another. 

From  the  name  of  this  party  viewed  in  relation  to  other 
party-names,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  following  conclusion  with 
tolerable  certainty.  There  were  those  who,  while  they 
renounced  the  apostles,  professed  to  adhere  to  Christ  alone,  to 
acknowledge  him  only  as  their  teacher,  and  to  receive  what 
he  announced  as  truth  from  himself  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  person.  This  was  such  a  manifestation  of  self- 
will,  such  an  arrogant  departure  from  the  historical  process 
of  development  ordainied  by  God  in  the  appropriation  of 
divine  revelation,  as  would  in  the  issue  lead  to  arbitrary  con- 
duct respecting  the  contents  of  Christian  doctrine ;  for  the 
apostles  were  the  organs  ordained  and  formed  by  God,  by 
whom  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was  to  be  propagated,  and  its 
meaning  communicated  to  all  men.  But  it  might  eaisily 
happen,  while  some  were  disposed  to  adhere  to  Paul  alone, 
others  to  Apollos,  and  a  thini  party  to  Peter,  at  last  some 
persons  appeared  who  were  averse  to  acknowledge  any  of 
these  party-names,  and  professed  to  adhere  to  Christ  alone, 
yet  with  an  arrogant  self-will  which  set  aside  all  human 
instrum^itality  ordained  by  God.  If  we  now  view  this 
as  the  result  which  presents  itself  to  us  with  tolerable 
certainty,  that  there  was  at  Corinth  such  a  party  desirous  of 
attaching  themselves  to  Christ  alone,  independently  of  the 
apostles,  who  constructed  in  their  own  way  a  Christianity 
different  from  that  annoimced  by  the  apostles,  we  may 
imagine  three  different  ways  in  which  they  proceeded.  For 
this  object  they  might  laake  use  of  a  collection  of  the 
sayings  of  Christ,  which  had  feUen  into  their  hands,  and 
set  what  they  found  there  in  opposition  to  the  apostolic 
character;  or  they  might  pretend  to  derive  their  Chris- 
tianity from  an  inward  source  of  knowledge,  either  a  super- 
natural inward  light  or  the  light  of  natural  reason,  either 
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a  more  mystical  or  a  more  rational  direction.  If  we 
assented  to  the  first  supposition,  still  we  could  not  satisfy  our- 
selves, without  imagining  a  certain  subjective  element  -in  the 
manner  of  explaining  those  discourses  of  Christ ;  for  without 
the  infusion  of  such  an  element^  the  tendency  to  this  sepa- 
ration from  the  apostolic  instnmientality  could  not  have 
originated,  and  thus  the  principal  question  would  still  remain 
to  be  answered,  whether  we  are  to  consider  the  subjective 
element  as  mystical  or  rational 

According  to  a  hypothesis^  lately  developed  with  great 
acuteness,  but  resting  on  a  number  of  arbitrary  suppositions, 
the  tendency  we  are  speaking  of  must  have  been  mystical. 
As  Paul  had  considered  the  immediate  revelation  of  Christ  to 
himself  as  equivalent  to  the  outward  election  of  the  other 
apostles ;  so  there  were  other  persons  who  thought  that  they 
could  appeal  to  such  an  inward  revelation  or  vision,  who 
from  this  standing-point  assailed  the  apostolic  authority  of 
Paul,  while  they  sought  to  establish  their  own,  and  threatened 
to  substitute  an  inward  ideal  Christ  for  the  historical  Christ. 
These  representatives  'of  the  one-sided  mystical  tendency, 
must  have  been  the  principal  opponents  with  whom  Paul  had 
to  contend.  But  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  we  can 
find  no  trace  of  such  a  tendency  combated  by  him  ;  and  in 
all  the  passages  to  which  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis 
appeal,  a  reference  to  it  seems  to  be  arbitrarily  imposed. 

When  Paul,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  so  impressively  brings  forward  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  the  Crucified,  and  says  ^at  he  had  published  this 
in  all  its  simplicity  without  attempting  to  support  it  by  the 
Grecian  philosophy,  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  that 
such  a  tendency  (as  we  have  alluded  to)  existed  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  which  aimed  at  substituting  another 
Christ  in  the  room  of  Christ  the  Crucified.  In  a  place  where, 
by  the  over-valuation  of  any  kind  of  philosophy,  the  simple 
gospel  was  liable  to  be  set  in  the  background^  such  language 
might  very  properly  be  used,  even  though  no  ideal  or  mystical 
Christ  were  substituted  instead  of  the  historical ;  and,  it  is 
evident  to  what  false  conclusions  we  should  be  led,  if  we 
inferred  from  such  a  declaration  the  existence  of  a  tendency 

>  By  Schenkel  in  the  essay  before  mentioned,  and  advocated  by  De 
Wette  in  his  Commentary  on  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians* 
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that  denied  Ghiiat  tLe  Crueified.  TwjI  opposed  the  preach- 
ing of  Jesuft  the  Crucified  to  two  tendendesy-^the  Jewiah 
fondness  for  agna,  and  the  arrogant  philosophy  of  the  Gredcs, 
but  neyer  to  a  mystical  tendency  which  would  d^reM)iate  the 
historical  &cts  of  Christianity.  Against  a  tendency  of  this 
kind,  he  would  certainly  haye  ai'gued  in  a  very  different 
manner. 

The  sensuous  tendency  of  the  Jewish  iq>irLt  we  riiOQld  expeefe 
to  meet  with  in  the  Jewish  part  of  the  Corinthian  churchy 
--the  pride  of  philosophy  in  those  who  attached  themasWea  to 
ApoUoSy  suioe  from  what  has  been  said  we  must  suppose  that 
there  was  a  distinct  party  composed  of  sudi  persons.  Aa 
Paul  when  he  spoke  against  the  Grecian  pride  of  philosophy, 
had  this  part^  of  ApoUos  specially  in  his  mind,  by  a  natural 
transition  he  spoke  ia  the  next  place  of  his  relation  to 
Apollos. 

The  passage  in  2  Cor.  xi.  4  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that 
Paul's  opponents  preaohed  anothw  Christ  and  another  gospd. 
Paul  reproached  the  Corinthians  with  haying  given  Uxemselves 
up  to  such  erroneous  teachers.  But  in  that  whole  section 
he  occupies  himself,  not  with  combating  a  false  doctrine,  as 
he  must  haye  done  if  the  representatiyes  of  a  mysticifim  that 
undermiittd  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  £Eaih  had  been 
his  opponents ;  but  he  had  only  to  combat  the  pretensions  of 
persons  who  wished  to  make  their  own  authority  supreme 
in  the  Corinthian  church,  and  not  to  acknowledge  lum  as 
an  apostle.  These  people  themselyes — he  Bays  in  the  con- 
text-—-could  not  deny,  that  he  had  performed  eyerything 
which  could  be  required  of  an  apostle  aa  foimder  of  a  CKurchl 
for  he  had  preach^  to  them  the  goqwl  of  Jeaue  the  Crucified 
and  the  Siaen,  and  had  communicated  to  them  the  powers  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  his  ministry.  With  justice  these  persons, 
he  said,  might  appear  against  him,  aaid  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  the  church,  if  they  could  really  show  that  there  waA 
another  Jesus  than  the  one  announoed  by  Paul,  another  gospel 
than  that  which  he  proclaimed,  or  another  Holy  Spirit  than, 
that  whose  powers  were  efficient  among  them.^ 

*  I  account  for  the  irregularity  in  the  &ycix€<rOc,  2  Cor.  zl  4,  In  this 
way, — ^that  Paul  was  penetrated  with  the  conviction,  that  the  case, 
which  in  form  he  had  assamed  to  be  possible,  was  in  fiict  impossible. 
This  fourth. verse  is  thus  connected  with  the  preceding;  1  fear  that  you 
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The  opponents  of  these  views  of  this  passage  beKeye,  like 
many  others,  that  those  who  call  themselves  oi  t(m  Xpitrrov  are 
mentioned  by  Paul  himself  in  2  Cor.  x.  7.  But  here  only 
such  can  be  imderstood  who  boasted  of  a  special  internal  con- 
nexion with  Christ.  But  I  do  not  perceive  why  the  epithet 
should  not  be  applied  to  every  person  who  thought  that  in 
any  sense  they  particularly  belonged  to  Christ,  or  could  boast 
of  any  special  connexion  with  him.  From  the  expression  Kara 
Trpofforirov^  it  is  clear  that  these  persons  boasted  of  an  outward 
connexion  with  Christ,  which  certainly  would  not  suit  the 
representatives  of  a  mystical  tendency.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  whole  section  he  distinguishes  the  opponents  of  whom  he 
is  speaking,  as  those  who  wished  to  establish  a  purely  outward 
preeminence  (2  Cor.  xL  8),  founded  on  their  Jewish  descent, 
and  their  connexion  with  the  apostles  chosen  by  Christ  him- 
self, and  with  the  original  church  in  Palestina  Would  Paid, 
if  he  had  to  do  with  such  idealizing  mystics,  have  only  con- 
ceded to  them  that  they  stood  in  connexion  with  Christ,  that 
they  could  eall  themselves  his  servants  ?  Would  he  not  from 
the  first  have  made  it  a  question  whether  it  was  the  true 
Christ  after  whom  they  called  themselves  ?  And  how  can  it 
be  imagined  that  Paul,  if  his  opponents  were  of  this  class, 
would  have  used  expressions  which  are  directed  rather  agiuiist 

have  departed  from  Christian  simplicity;  for  if  it  were  not  so,  you 
could  not  have  allowed  yourselves  to  be  governed  by  persons  who  could 
impart  to  you  nothing  but  what  you  have  received  from  me ;  for  I  con- 
sider (v.  5)  myself  to  stand  behind  the  chief  apostles  in  no  respect.  By 
this  analysis,  the  objections  of  De  Wette  against  this  interpretation  are 
at  onee  obviated.  Against  the  other  mode  of  explanation,  I  have  to 
object  that  it  does  ijiot  suit  the  connexion  with  v.  5;  that  the  words, 
would  then  be  unnecessarily  multiplied ;  that  Paul  would  then  hardly 
hare  used  the  words  irpevfia  tr^pov  XofijSiiycTe,  which  refer  only  to  receiv- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit.  I  also  think  that  he  would  then  have  said,  not 
'IiftroSy,  but  X^ffTw,  for  these  mystics  would  rather  have  preached 
another  Christ  t^an  this  historical  person  Jesus ;  or  as,  at  a  later  period, 
the  Gnostics,  who  held  similar  notions,  taught  that  there  was  not  a 
twofold  Jesus,  but  a  twofold  Christ,  or  distinguished  between  a  hearenly 
Christ  and  a  human  Jesus.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation which  I  have  followed,  Paul  would  of  course  say,  **  another 
Jems  than  the  one  I  preach,"  referring  to  an  historical  personage,  and 
the  events  of  his  life. 

*  A  comparison  of  the  passage  in  2  Cor.  v.  12,  (where  the  iv  vgwr^vto 
is  opposed  to  jro^/f),  appears  to  me  to  prove  that  the  words  must  be  so 
understood;  the  antithesis  of  the  outward  and  the  inward  is  quite  in 
Paul's  style. 
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the  sensuous  perversion  of  the  religious  sentiment,  and  might 
easily  be  misinterpreted  in  fiiYour  of  that  false  spiritualism  1 
Would  he  have  said,  "  Yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ 
after  the  flesh,  jet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  no  more ; 
but  only  a  spiritual  Christ  who  is  exalted  above  all  limited 
earthly  relations,  with  whom  we  can  now  enter  into  commu- 
nion in  a  spiritual  manner,  since  we  have  a  share  in  the  new 
spiritual  creation  proceeding  from  him ; "  2  Cor.  v.  16,  17.* 

When  Paul  appealed  to  the  revelations  imparted  to  him, 
it  was  not  for  the  confutation  of  those  who  supported  them- 
selves only  by  such  inward  experiences ;  but  of  those  princi- 
pally who  would  not  acknowledge  him  as  a  genuine  apostle, 
equal  to  those  who  were  chosen  by  Christ  during  his  earthly 
life, — ^the  same  persons,  against  whom  he  maintained  his  in- 
dependent apostolic  commission,  as  delivered  to  him  by  Christ 
on  his  personal  appearance  to  him ;  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  2. 

Had  he  been  called  to  oppose  the  tendency  of  a  false 
mysticism  and  spiritualism,  he,  who  understood  so  well  how 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  error  and  delusion,  would  have  cer- 
tainly entered  more  fully  into  conflict  with  an  erroneous 
direction  of  the  religious  sentiment,  so  dangerous  to  genuine 
Christianity,  for  which  he  would  have  had  the  best  opportunity 
in  treating  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 

We  must  then  consider  this  view  of  the  Christ-party  as 
entirely  unsupported  by  this  epistle  of  Paul,  and  only  deduced 
from  it  by  a  number  of  arbitrary  interpretations.*  While 
those  whose  views  we  are  opposing,  trace  the  origin  of  such  a 
party  to  a  certain  tendency  of  Judaism,  we,  on  the  contrary, 
are  obliged  to  refer  it  to  a  Grecian  element. 

From  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Grecian  mind,  which 
was  not  disposed  to  submit  itself  to  an  objective  authority, 
but  readily  moulded  everything  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
its  own  subjectivity,  such  a  tendency  as  that  we  have  been 

>  These  words  contain  a  contrast  to  his  former  Jewish  standing- 
point,  and  his  earlier  conception  of  the  character  of  the  Messii^ ;  also 
to  all  that  was  antecedent  to  Christianity,  and  independent  of  it ;  for 
from  this  standing-point  all  things  must  in  some  measure  become  new. 

'  I  find  no  ground  for  a  comparison  with  Montanism,  Marcion,  and 
the  Clementines,  and  I  must  consider  as  arbitraiy  the  explanations  that 
have  been  given  of  the  first  epistle  of  Clemens  Bomanus  (to  which,  too, 
I  cannot  ascribe  so  high  an  antiquity),  in  order  to  elucidate  the  flairs 
of  the  Corinthian  church  in  the  times  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
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Kpeaking  of,  might  easily  proceed.'  At  that  time,  there  were 
many  educated  and  half-educated  incfividuals,  who  were  dis- 
satined  with  the  popular  Polytheism.  These  persons  listened 
to  the  words  of  Christ,  which  impressed  them  hy  their  sub- 
limity and  spirituality,  and  believed  that  in  him  they  had 
met  with  a  reformer  of  the  religious  condition  of  nuuakind, 
such  as  they  had  been  longing  for.  We  have  already  re-> 
marked,  that  a  collection  of  the  memorable  actions  and  dis- 
courses of  Christ,  had  most  iHX)bably  been  in  circulation  from 
a  very  early  period.  Might  they  not  have  procured  such  a 
document,  and  then  constructed  by  means  of  it,  a  peculiar 
form  of  Christian  doctrine,  modelled  according  to  their- 
Grecian  subjectivity]  These  persons  probably  belonged  to 
the  class  of  the  wisdom-seeking  Greeks,  at  which  we  need  not 
be  surprised,  although  the  Christian  church  made  little  pro- 
gress among  the  higher  classes,  since  in  this  city  a  superior 
degree  of  refinement  was  universally  prevalent,  and  from  the 
words  which  tell  us,  that  in  the  Corinthian  church,  not  many 
of  the  philosophically  trained,  not  many  of  the  highest  class 
were  to  be  found,  we  may  infer,  that  some  such  persons  must 
have  belonged  to  it ;  one  individual  is  mentioned  in  Bomans 
xvi.  23,  who  filled  an  important  civil  office  in  Corinth.' 

But  against  this  supposition,  the  same  objections  may  bo 
urged,  which  we  made  against  another  view  of  the  Christ- 
party,  that  Paul  has  not  specially  directed  his  argumentation 
agaiust  the  principles  of  such  a  party,  though  they  threatened 
even  more  than  those  of  other  parties  to  injure  apostolic 
Christianity.  Still  what  he  says  on  other  occasions,  re- 
specting the  only  source  of  the  Imowledge  of  truths  that  rest 
on  divine  Eevelation ; — and  against  the  presumption  of  unen- 
lightened reason,  setting  herself  up  as  an  arbitress  of  divine 
things ;  and  on  the  nothingness  of  a  proud  philosophy,  (1 
Cor.  ii.  11,)  forms  the  most  powerful  argumentation  against 

*  The  reasons  alleged  by  Bauer,  in  his  late  essay  on  this  subject,  why 
such  a  form  of  error  could  not  exist  at  this  time,  do  not  convince  me. 

*  Bauer  says  (p.  11),  "  Religion,  not  philosophy,  would  lead  to  Chris- 
tianity." But  it  is  not  altogether  improbable,  that  a  person  might  be 
led  by  a  religious  interest,  which  could  find  no  satisfaction  in  the 
popular  religrion,  to  philosophy,  and  by  the  same  interest  be  carried 
onwards  to  Christianity,  without  adopting  it  in  its  unalloyed  simplicity. 
Why  should  not  such  phenomena,  which  certainly  occurred  in  the 
second  century,  have  arisen  from  the  same  causes  at  this  period  t 
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the  ftmdamental  error  of  this  party,  though  he  might  not 
haye  it  specially  in  Tiew ;  and  it  is  a  tiever-&iling  character- 
istic  of  the  apostle's  mode  of  controveiBy,  that  he  seizes  hold 
of  the  main  roots  of  error,  instead  of  bufiying  himself  too 
much  (as  "nras  the  practice  of  later  ecclesiasticiQl  polemics)  with 
its  branches  and  ofibets.  Nor  is  it  altogether  improbable, 
that  the  adherents  of  this  party  were  not  numerous,  and  ex- 
ercised only  a  slight  influence  in  the  church.  They  occupied 
too  remote  a  standing^point  to  receive  much  benefit  from 
the  warnings  and  arguments  of  Paul,  and  he  had  only  to  set 
the  church  on  its  guard  against  an  injurious  intercourse  with 
such  pereons.  "Be  not  deceived,"  said  he,  **evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners."     1  Cor.  xv.  33. 

The  opposition  between  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  parties,  or 
the  Jewidi  and  Gentile  Christians,  was  in  reference  to  the 
relations  of  life,  the  most  influential  of  all  these  party  differ- 
ences, and  gave  rise  to  many  separate  controversies.  The 
Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  when  they  lived  in  intercourse 
with  heathens,  suffered  much  disquietude,  if  unawares  they 
partook  of  any  food  which  had  been  rendered  unclean  by  its 
connexion  with  idolatrous  rites.  Various  rules  were  laid 
down  by  the  Jewish  theologians  to  determine  what  was,  and 
what  was  not  defiling,  and  various  methods  were  devised  for 
guarding  against  such  defilement,  on  which  much  may  be 
found  in  the  Talmud.  Now,  as  persons  might  easily  run  a 
risk  of  buying  in  the  market  portions  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  or  might  have  such  set 
before  them  in  houses  where  they  were  guests,  their  daily  life 
was  harassed  with  constant  perplexities.  Scruples  on  this 
point  were  probably  found,  not  merely  in  those  who  were 
avowedly  among  the  Judaizing  opponents  of  Paul,  but  also 
seized  hold  of  many  Christians  of  weaker  minds.  As  feith 
in  their  false  gods  had  previously  exercised  great  influence 
over  them,  so  they  could  not  altogether  divest  themselves  of 
an  impression,  that  beings  whom  they  had  so  lately  reverenced 
as  deities,  were  something  more  than  creatures  of  the  imagina- 
tion. But  from  their  new  standing-point,  this  reflection  of 
their  ancient  faith  assumed  a  peculiar  form.  As  the  whole 
system  of  heathenism  was  in  their  eyes  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, their  deities  were  now  transformed  into  evil  spirits,  and 
they  feared  lest,  by  partaking  of  the  flesh  consecrated  to 
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them,*  they  sbotild  oome  into  fellowship  with  evil  spirits.* 
That  these  scruples  affected  not  merely  Jadaizers,  but  other 
Christians  also,  is  evident  from  a  case  in  reference  to  which 
Paul  gives  i^cific  directions.  He  supposes,  namely,  the  case, 
that  such  weak  believers  were  guests  at  the  table  of  a  heathen.' 
Now  we  may  be  certain,  that  none  who  belonged  to  the 
Judaizers  would  naake  up  their  minds  to  eat  with  a  heathen/ 

'  Thus  Peter,  in  the  Clementines,  says  to  the  heathens,  irpwpiati 
rSev  Xeyoftiyay  UpoBvr&y  x^**^^  HaifiSiKoy  ifAitifar\aod%»  Horn.  zi. 
§  16. 

'  The  passage  in  1  Cor.  viii.  7,  may  be  understood  of  persons  who 
though  ihey  &d  passed  over  to  Christian  monotheism,  were  still  in 
some  measure  entangled  in  polytheism,  and  could  not  entirely  ireo 
themselves  from  the  belief  that  the  gods  whom  they  had  formerly 
served  were  divinities  of  a  subordinate  class;  so  that  now  such  persons 
— since  by  partaking  of  the  flesh  of  the  victims  they  supposed  that  they 
entered  again  into  connexion  with  these  divine  beings — would  be  led 
to  imagine,  that  their  former  idolatry  was  not  wholly  incompatible  with 
Christianity,  and  thus  might  eudly  form  an  amalgamation  of  heathenism 
and  Christianity.  In  later  times,  something  of  this  kind  we  allow  took 
place,  in  the  tnuisition  from  polytheism  to  monotheism ;  but  in  this 
primitive  age,  Christianity  came  at  onc«  into  such  direct  conflict  on 
these  particulars  with  heathenism,  that  an  amalgamation  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  thought  natural.  Whoever  had  not  wholly  renounced 
idolatiy  would  certainly  not  be  received  into  the  Christian  church,  nor 
would  have  so  mildly  passed  judgment  on  siich  a  weakness  of  .faith. 
From  such  passages  as  GaL  v.  20, 1  Cor.  vi.  9,  we  cannot  conclude  with 
certainty  that,  among  those  who  had  professed  Christianity,  there  would 
be  such  who,  after  they  had  been  led  to  Christianity  by  an  impression 
which  was  not  deep  enough,  allowed  themselves  again  to  join  in  the 
Worship  of  idols;  for  Paul  might  here  designedly  class  the  vices  he 
named  with  idolatry,  in  order  to  indicate  that  whoever  indulged  in  the 
vices  connected  with  idolatry,  deserved  to  be  ranked  with  idolaters,  if 
we  compare  iJiese  passages  with  1  Cor.  v.  11,  it  will  appear  that  some 
such  instances  occurred  of  a  relapse  into  idolatry,  but  those  who  were 
thus  guilty  of  participating  in  idolatry  must  have  been  excluded  from 
all  Christian  communion. 

'  The  scrupulosity  of  the  Jews  in  this  respect  appears  in  the  Jewish- 
Christian  work  of  the  Clementiues  (though  on  other  points  suflBciently 
liberal),  where  the  following  words  are  ascribed  to  the  apostle  Peter : 
rpair4iiis  46ymf  ohx  imo\a6ofiev,  Are  8^  otfSh  avy€(maff9cu  ainoh  Hwd- 
li€voi  Zih  rb  hcad^m  airohs  $iovv.  No  exception  could  be  made  in  favour 
of  parents,  children,  brothers,  or  sisters. 

*  By  the  rU,  1  Cor.  x.  28,  on  account  of  the  relation  of  the  first  tU, 
V.  27,  we  understand  it  to  mean  the  same  person,  the  heathen  host, — 
and  it  would  be  a  very  unlikely  thing  that  such  a  person  would  remind 
his  Christian  guest,  that  he  had  set  before  him  meat  that  had  been 
oflfered  to  idols;  but  we  must  rather  refer  it  to  the  weak  Christian, 
who  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  warn  his  unscrupulous  brother 
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Those  who  in  their  own  estimation  were  Pauline  Christians, 
ridiculed  a  scrupulosity  that  thus  made  daily  life  uneasy,  and 
fell  into  ^n  opposite  error.  They  had  indeed  formed  right 
conceptions  of  the  Pauline  principles  in  reference  to  theory, 
but  erred  in  the  application,  because  the  spirit  of  loye  and  of 
wisdom  was  wanting.  They  said  :  *'  Idols  are  in  themselves 
nothing,  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination;  hence,  also  the 
eating  of  the  flesh  that  has  been  devoted  to  them,  is  a  thing 
in  itself  indiflferent.  The  Christian  is  bound  by  no  law  in 
such  outward  or  indifferent  things ;  all  things  are  free  to  him ; 
varrd  H^ariv  wafl  their  motto.  They *appealed  to  their  know- 
ledge, to  the  power  which  they  possessed  as  Christians;  y  vwaic, 
iiovala,  were  their  watchwords.  They  had  no  consideration 
for  the  necessities  of  their  weaker  brethren ;  they  easily 
seduced  many  among  them  to  follow  their  example  &om  fidse 
shame,  that  they  might  not  be  ridiculed  as  narrow-minded 
and  scrupulous ;  such  an  one,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  in- 
duced by  outward  considerations  to  act  contrary  to  his  con-, 
yictions,  would  afterwards  be  disturbed  in  his  conscience. 
"  Thus,"  said  Paul,  "  through  thy  knowledge  shall  the  weak 
brother  perish  for  whom  Christ  died.""  ^Many  went  such 
lengths  in  this  pride  of  knowledge  and  this  abuse  of  Christian 
freedom,  that  they  scrupled  not  to  take  part  in  the  festive 
entertainments,  consisting  of  the  flesh  that  was  left  after  the 
sacrifices  had  been  presented,  which  the  heathens  were  wont 
to  give  their  friends ;  and  thus  they  were  easily  carried  on  to 
indulge  in  those  immoral  excesses,  which  by  the  decrees  of 
the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem,  were  forbidden  in  con- 
nexion with  the  eating  of  flesh  sacrificed  to  idols.  In  fact, 
we  here  find  the  germ  of  a  one-sided  over-valuation  of  the- 
oretic illumination,  a  misunderstanding  of  Christian  freedom, 
a  Mse  adiaphorism  in  morals,  which  a  later  pseudo-pauline 
gnostic^  tendency  carried  so  far  as  to  justify  the  grossest  im- 

against  partaking  of  such  food,  the  same  weak  Christian  whose  con> 
science  is  spoken  of  in  v.  29. 

^  We  might  here  make  me  of  the  words  attributed  to  Christ  taken 
from  an  apocryphal  gospel,  and  quoted  in  Luke  vi.  4,  by  the  Codex 
Cantab. :  rp  adr-g  vfUpq.  $eatrdfi§v6s  riva  ipyaf6fitvoy  r^  <ra$fidT»  elircy 
avr^'  AvOpvirff  tt  fihp  oUa^  rlirotfts,  ficucipios  €?'  ct  Htfiif  otBas,  iwixtiTdpa^ 
Tos  Koi  frapafidrTis  e!  rod  ySpLou. — See  Das  Leben  Jesu,  p.  140, 

^  As  was  the  cose  with  those  whom  Porphyry  mentions  in  his  book 
De  Abstinentia  Camis,  i.  §  48,  who  agree  in  their  mode  of  expr^^ion 
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iQoralities.  But  such  wickedness  certainly  cannot  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  perverters  of  Christian  freedom  at  Corinth. 
Though  the  heathen  corruption  of  morals  had  infected  many 
members  of  the  Corinthian  church,  yet  they  were  fan*  from 
wishing  to  justify  this  immorality  on  such  grounds,  and  had 
this  been  the  case,  Paul  would  have  spoken  with  fer  greater 
severity  against  such  a  palliation  of  sin.^ 

very  remarkably  with  the  unscmpuloas  persons  described  by  Paul :  od 
yhp  illJMS  yuoKivti  rk  fip^fxara  (said  they),  &<nr€p  oOSi  rijv  edkarrap  rk 
Pvwapk  T&p  ^fidrttv  Kvpu^ofjuof  (like  the  Corinthian  i^oiHridfofuv)  yhp 
rStv  mritnttv,  KiBmnq  j^  BAkaffcra  rwp  iyprnv  irianw,  *£^  tiKafi4i6tffA9U 
fip&ffiv,  iBov^Mfl/xtprf  rov  ^60ov  ^poirfmari^  Sci  8^  rdWf  rifuy  droTrrax^ai. 
They  appeal  to  their  $vehs  i^owrtas. 

1  The  departure  from  Christian  truth  in  theory  to  so  great  an  iextent 
in  the  church,  at  Corinth,  has  been  received  by  many,  owing  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  apostle's  language.  They  hare  been  1^  to  enter' 
tain  this  opinion,  from  believing  that  there  is  a  strict  objective  con-^ 
nexion  between  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  vi.  12,  and  the  beginning  of 
V.  13,  and  what  he  says  of  the  words  rh  5^  cwfuiy  and  from  supposing 
that  from  v.  12,  he  haid  the  same  thought  in  view.  But  a  comparison 
of  vL  12,  with  X.  23,  will  show,  that  Paul  at  first  meant  only  to  speak 
of  the  partaking  of  the  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  to  expbiin  the  subject 
more  fully.  With  this  reference,  he  had  said  in  v.  13,  the  food  and  the 
stomach,  whose  wants  it  satisfies,  are  both  transitory,  designed  only  for 
this  earthly  existence.  On  these  things  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
calling  cannot  depend,  which  relates  to  the  eternal  and  the  heavenly. 
Compare  1  Cor.  viii.  8,  Horn.  xiv.  17,  Matt.  xv.  17 ;  and  thus  he  was  led 
to  the  contrast,  *'  but  the  form  alone  of  the  body  is  transitory."  Ac- 
cording to  its  nature,  the  body  is  designed  to  be  an  imperishable  organ 
devoted  to  the  Lord,  which  will  be  awakened  again  in  a  nobler  glorified 
form  for  a  higher  existence.  It  must,  therefore,  be  even  now  withdrawn 
from  the  service  of  lust,  and  be  formed  into  a  sanctified  organ  belonging 
to  the  Lord.  It  might  be,  that  there  was  floating  in  the  apostle's  mind 
a  possible  misunderstanding  of  his  words,  against  which  he  wished  to 
guard,  or  his  controversy  with  the  deniers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection at  Corinth.  In  either  case  he  would  be  led  by  these  recol- 
lections to  leave  the  topic  with  which  he  began,  and  to  speak  against 
those  excesses  in  the  Corinthian  church  of  which  he  had  not  thought  at 
first^^  And  this  again  led  him  to  answer  the  questions  proposed  to  him 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  After  that  he  returns  again,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  chapter,  to  the  subject  of  **  things  offered  to 
idols,"  but  firom  another  point;  and  after  several  digressions  to  other 
subjects,  which  may  easily  be  explained  from  the  association  of  ideas,  he 
begun  again  in  ch.  x.  23,  the  exposition  of  his  sentiments  in  the 
same  form  as  in  ch.  vL  12.  What  Billroth  has  said  in  his  commen- 
tary, p.  83,  against  this  interpretation,  that  thus  we  lose  the  evident 
contrast  and  parallelism  between  the  words  rk  fip^fuira  r^  icoiXf^,  xai 
fi  KOiXia  rots  fip^ijueun,  and  rh  Si  v&ijm  od  rp  iropvelf  i,  iwh  r^  icvpl^,  iral  6 
K^phos  r^  <r<&fiariy  appears  without  foundation.  It  is  only  assumed  that 
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The  oppositiou  between  the  Petrine  and  PauliBe  parties,  had 
probably  an  influence  on  the  different  views  of  tike  married 
and  single  life.  It  was  indeed  the  peculiar  eJBfect  of  Chiis- 
tianity,  that  it  elevated  all  the  moral  relations  based  in 
human  nature^  in  their  pure  human  fonui  to  a  higher  signifi- 
caace,  so  that  after  the  original  fountain  of  divine  life  had 
assumed  humanity,  in  order,  by  revealing  himself  in  it,  to 
sanctify  and  glorify  it — ^the  striving  after  the  godlike,  was  no 
more  to  show  itself  in  an  unearthly  direction,  overatepping  the 
boimds  of  human  nature,  but  everywhere,  the  Divine  human- 
ized itself,  the  divine  life  revealed  itself  in  the  forms  of  human 
development.  Yet,  as  at  first,  before  the  elevating  and  all- 
penetrating  influence  of  Christianity  had  manifested  itself  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  the  earnest  moral  spirit  of  the  gospel 
came  into  conflict  with  a  world  under  tiie  domination  of 
sinful  lusts;  so,  for  a  short  time,  an  ascetic  tendency  averse 
from  the  marriage  union  (which  though  not  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  might  be  excited  by  the  opposi- 
tion it  made  to  the  corruption  of  the  world) — ^would  easily 
make  its  appearance,  especially  since  there  was  an  expectation 
of  the  speedy  passing  away  of  all  earthly  things,  antecedently 
to  the  perfect  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  con- 
viction, that  ere  the  kingdom  of  God  would  attain  its  per- 
fection, the  earthly  life  of  mankind  must  in  all  its  forms  be 
penetrated  by  the  life  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  all 
these  forms  would  be  made  vehicles  of  its  manifestation — ^this 
conviction  could  be  formed  only  by  degrees  from  the  historical 
course  of  development.  And  as  to  what  concerns  marriage 
especially,  Christ  had  certainly  by  presenting  the  idea  of  it  as 
a  moral  union,  requisite  for  the  complete  development  of  the 
tjrpe  of  hunumity  as  transformed  by  the  divine  principle  of 
life,  and  thus  for  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a 
moral  union  of  the  sexes,  designed  for  their  mutual  complete- 
ment — by  all  this,  he  had  at  once  disowned  the  ascetic  con- 
tempt of  marriage,  which  views  it  only  on  its  sensuous  side, 
and  rejects  its  true  idea  as  realized  in  the  divine  life.    Yet  till 

Paul  formed  this  contrast  from  a  more  general  view  of  the  tubject,  and 
without  limiting  it  to  a  penreraion  of  the  doctrine  of  ChriBtian  liberty, 
actually  existing  in  the  church.  What  De  Wette  haa  lately  adranoed 
in  his  commentaiyagainat  thia  interpretation,  has  not  altered  my  views, 
though  I  have  examined  with  pleasure  the  reasons  advanced  by  this 
distiognished  critic 
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Christianity  bad  penetrated  more  into  the  life  of  humanity, 
and  thereby  had  realized  this  idea  of  marriage  as  a  peculiar 
form  of  manifestation  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  zeal 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  might  view  marriage  as  a  relation 
tending  to  distract  the  mind,  and  to  withdraw  it  from  that  one 
fundamental  direction.  And  besides,  though  the  Christian 
view  in  all  its  purity  and  completeness,  was  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  ascetic  over-valuation  of  celibapy;  yet  Christianity 
was  equally  repugnant  to  the  ancient  Jewi^  notion,  according 
to  which  celibacy  was  considered  as  a  disgrace  and  a  curse. 
As  Christianity  made  everything  depend  on  the  dUpositian, 
as  it  presented  the  means  of  salvation  and  improvement  for 
all  conditions  of  human  kind,  and  a  higher  life  which  would 
find  its  way  into  all  states  of  suffering  humanity,  and  open  a 
source  of  happiness  under  sufFering ; — so  it  also  taught,  that 
a  single  lifb,  where  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary,  might 
be  sanctified  and  ennobled  by  its  relation  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  become  a  peculiar  means  for  the  furtherance  of  that 
object.  * 

Thus  Christianity  had  to  maintain  a  conflict  in  the 
Corinthian  church  with  two  opposing  one-sided  tendencies  of 
the  moral  sentiments, — ^the  ascetic  over-valuation  of  celibaqy, 
and  the  tendency  which  would  enforce  marriage  as  an  uncon- 
ditional, universal  law,  without  admitting  that  variety  of  the 
social  relations,  under  which  the  kingdom  of  God  was  capable 
of  exhibiting  itself. 

The  first  tendency  certainly  did  not  proceed  from  the 
Judaizing  section  of  the  church,  for  those  apostles  to  whose 
authority  the  Petrine  party  specially  appealed  were  married ; 
and  took  their  wives  with  them  on  their  missionary  journeys ; 
1  Cor.  ix,  5 ;  besides,  that  such  ascetism  was  totally  foreign 
to  their  national  manners.     From  the  Hebrew  standing-point 

1  Compare  Matt.  xix.  11, 12 ;  Leben  Jesu,  p.  667.  If  w«  think  of  the 
'desolations  that  took  place  at  the  foil  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
national  migrationa,^hov  important  was  it  for  sueh  times,  that  Chris- 
tianity should  allow  a  point  of  view  from  which  a  single  life  might  be 
esteemed  as  a  charism,  thongh  this  point  of  view  might  be  chosen 
owing  to  an  ascetic  bias.  How  important  that  that  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  pressare  of  circumstances,  should  be  made  a  means  of 
blessing,  (by  the  education  of  the  rude  nations  effected  by  the  monkish 
orders).— See  the  yaluable  remarks  of  F.  r.  Meyer,  in  his  review  of 
Olshansen's  Commentary. 
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a  fruitful  marriage  appeared  as  &  peculiar  blessing  and 
honour ;  while  unmarried  life,  or  a  childless  marriage,  was 
esteemed  a  disgrace.  Though  by  the  feeling  of  sadness  at  the 
passing  away  of  the  glory  of  tibe  ancient  theocracy,  and  of 
dissatis&ction  with  the  existing  religion,  and  by  the  infusion 
of  foreign  oriental  elements,  ascetic  tendencies  were  produced 
in  the  later  Judaizers;  still  the  spirit  of  the  original  Hebrew^ 
system  made  itself  felt,  and  counteracted  to  a  certain  extent 
the  ascetic  tendencies,  both  in  Judaism  and  Christianity.' 
But  among  the  Pauline  party,  an  OYer-valuation  of  the  single 
life  more  or  less  prevailed,  and  in  this  rei^ct  they  thought 
themselves  countenanced  by  the  example  of  their  apostle.  "Die 
Judalzers,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  on  the  ancient  Hebrew 
standing-point,  as  imcompromising  opponents  of  cejibacy.' 

The  opposition  against  the  rigidness  of  Judaism,  and  that 
false  liberalism  which  actuated  many,  disposed  them  to  break 
thix)ugh  several  wholesome  moral  restraints.  It  was  main- 
tained,  and  with  justice,  that  Christianity  had  broken  down 
the  wall  of  separation  between  the  sexes,  in  reference  to  the 
concerns  of  the  higher  life,  and  had  freed  woman  from  her 
state  of  servitude.  But,  seduced  by  the  spirit  of  false  freedom, 
individuals  had  been  led  to  overstep  the  limits  prescribed  by 
nature  and  sound  morals,  and  rendered  sacred  by  Christianity^ 
Women,  contrary  to  the  customs  prevalent  among  the  Greeks,* 

'  Hence  also  the  ascetic  tendency  of  the  Essenes  was  corrected  bj  a 
party  who  introduced  marriage  into  this  sect. 

'  This  opposition  appeared  among  the  later  descendants  of  the 
Judaizers  of  this  age.  Thus  in  the  Clementines,  it  is  g^ven  as  the 
characteristic  of  a  true  prophet,  ydiioy  voiurrb^tf  iyKpdrtiay  avyxo^pu^ 
Hom.  iii.  §  16.  It  is  enjoined  on  the  oyerseers  of  the  church,  §  68,  v4<u> 
fiil  fi6vov  Korfirtiyhwray  robs  ydfiovs,  iXXA  Kol  tmv  rrpofitfiriKirwy, 
Epiphanius  says  of  that  class  of  Ebionites  whom  he  describes^  that  they 
reject'  TopOtvla;  "  iLpayKdfovffi  S^  xai  Tap*  4i\ucim>  iKyafiifovtri  robs  w4ovs 
4^  ivtrpoiriis  8^0cv  ruv  wap*  a{no7s  SiSaaKd\wy"  Similar  things  are  found 
in  the  religious  books  of  the  Zabians  against  monkery. 

*  When  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vii.  40,  recommends  celibacy  in  certain  cases, 
he  appears  to  have  in  view  the  Judaizers,  who  set  themselves  against  an 
apostolic  authority ;  for  in  the  wo^ds  SokQ  8i  K&ycb  irvev/ua  0€ov  l^x^tv, 
he  appears  to  contradict  those  who  belieyed  and  asserted  that  they  alone 
had  the  Spirit  of  Ood. 

*  This  appears  to  me  the  most  simple  and  natural  interpretation. 
What  has  been  said  by  some  respecting  the  difference  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  customs  of  aperto  or  operto  capite  sacra  &ccre,  seems  hardly 
applicable  here. 
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appeai-ed  in  the  Christian  assemblies  unveiled,  and,  putting 
themselves  on  an  equality  with  the  men,  assumed  the  office  of 
public  teachers. 

The  want  of  Christian  love  was  also  evinced  by  the  dis- 
putes that  arose  respecting  property,  which  the  parties  were 
not  willing  to  decide,  as  Imd  been  hitherto  customary  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  by  arbitrators  chosen  from 
among  themselves ;  these  Gentile  Christians,  boastful  of  their 
freedom,  set  aside  the  scruples  which  restrained  Jewish 
Christians,  and  appealed  without  hesitation  to  a  heathen 
tribunal. 

By  this  defect  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  those  religious 
feasts  which  were  particularly  fitted  to  represent  the  loving 
communion  of  Christians  and  to  maintain  its  vigour,  lost  their 
true  significance,  those  Christian  Agapas,  which  composed  one 
whole  with  the  celebration  of  the  Last  Supper.  At  these  love- 
feasts,  the  power  of  Christian  fellowship  was  shown  in  over^ 
coming  all  the  differences  of  rank  and  education ;  rich  and 
poor,  masters  and  slaves,  partook  with  one  another  of  the 
same  simple  meal.  But  in  the  Corinthian  church,  where 
these  differences  were  so  strongly  marked,  this  could  not  be 
attained.  There  existed  among  the  Greeks  an  ancient  custom 
of  holding  entertainments  at  which  each  one  brought  his  food 
with  him,  and  consumed  it  alone.  ^  The  Agapse  in  the 
Corinthian  church  were  conducted  on  the  plan  of  this  ancient 
custom,  although  the  peculiar  object  of  the  institution  was  so 
different;  consequently,  the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor  was 
rendered  peculiarly  prominent,  and  the  rich  sometimes  in- 
dulged in  excesses  which  desecrated  the  character  of  these 
meetings. 

The  predominant  Grecian  character  and  constitution  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  appeared,  in  zeal  for  nmtual  communica- 
tion by  speaking  in  their  pubhc  assemblies,  and  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  charisms  whidi  related  to  oral  religious 
instruction  ;  but  it  took  a  one-sided  direction,  which  showed 
its  baneful  influence  at  a  later  period  in  the  Greek  Church,  an 

-  1  See  Xenoph.  MemorabU,  iii.  14.  The  o-uyiir^M  ^tXucii  bore  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  Agapse ;  at  these  feasts,  all  that  each  brought  was 
made  a  part  of  a  common  meal,  which  the  chronicler  Johannes  Malala 
mentions  as  continuing  to  be  practised  even  in  his  time.  SeeviL  Chro- 
nograph, e  collect.  Niebuhr.  p.  180. 
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aspiring  rather  after  extraordinary  powers  of  discourse,  than 
after  a  life  of  eminent  practical  godliness. '  This  unpractical 
tendency,  and  the  want  of  an  aU-animating  and  guiding  love, 
were  also  shown  in  their  mode  of  valuing  a»d  applying  the 
various  kinds  of  charisms  which  related  to  public  speaking ; 
in  their  one-sided  over-valuation  of  gifts  they  sought  for  the 
more  striking  and  dazzling,  such  as  speaking  in  new  tongues, 
in  preference  to  those  that  were  more  adapted  to  general 
edification. 

To  which  of  the  parties  in  the  Corinthian  church  the 
opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  belonged,  can- 
not be  determined  with  certainty,  since  we  have  no  precise 
account  of  their  peculiar  tenets.  No  other  souroe  of  informa- 
tion is  left  open  to  us,  than  what  we  may  infer  from  the 
objections  against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  which  Paul 
seems  to  presuppose,  and  from  the  reasons  alleged  by  him  in 
its  favour,  and  adapted  to  the  standing-point  from  which  they 
assailed  it.  As  to  the  former,  Paul  might  construct  these 
objections,  (as  he  had  often  done  on  otiier  occasions  when 
developing  an  important  subject,)  without  our  being  autho- 
rized to  infer  that  they  were  exactly  the  objections  which  had 
been  urged  by  the  impugners  of  the  doctrine.  And  as  to  the 
latter,  in  his  mode  of  establishing  the  doctrine,  he  might 
foUow  the  connexion  with  other  GhristiaA  truths  in  which 
this  article  of  faith  presented  itself  to  his  own  mind,  without 
being  influenced  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  the  opposition  made 
to  it. 

When  Paul,  for  example,  adduced  the  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  this  will  not  justify  the 
inference,  that  his  Corinthian  opponents  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ ;  for,  without  regarding  their  opposition,  he 
might  adopt  this  line  of  argument,  because  to  his  own  mind, 
faith  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  foundation  of 
faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  redeemed.  He  generally 
joins  together  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  ^d  of  im- 
mortality, and  hence  some  may  infer  that  his  opponents  gene- 
rally denied  personal  inmiortality.  But  still  it  remains 
a  question,  whether  Paul  possessed  exact  information  respect- 

^  Paul  reminds  them  in  1  Cor.  ir.  20,  that  a  participation  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  shown  not  in  high-sounding  words,  but  in  the  power 
of  the  life. 
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iiig  the  sentiments  of  these  persons,  or  whether  he  did  not 
follow  the  connexion  in  which  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
fiiith  were  presented  to  his  own  mind,  and  his  habit  of  seeing 
in  the  opponents  of  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  those 
also  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  since  both  stood  or  fell 
together  in  the  Jewish  polemical  theology. 

This  controversy  on  the  resurrection  has  been  deduced 
from  the  ordinary  opponents  of  that  doctrine  amoog  the 
Jews,  the  Sadducees,  and  it  has  hence  been  concluded  ti^at  it 
originated  with  the  Judaizing  party  in  the  Corinthian  church. 
This  supposition  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  Paid  particularly  mentions,  as  witnesses  for  the  truth  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  Peter  and  James,  who  were  the  most 
distinguished  authorities  of  the  Judaizing  party;  but  this 
cannot  be  esteemed  a  proof,  for  he  must  on  any  supposition 
have  laid  special  weight  on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  col- 
lectively, and  of  these  in  particular,  for  the  appearance  of 
Christ  repeated  to  them  after  his  resurrection.  Had  he 
thought  of  the  Sadducees,  he  would  have  joined  issue  with 
them  on  their  peculiar  mode  of  reasoning  from  the  alleged 
silence  of  the  Pentateuch,  just  as  Christ  opposed  the  Sad-- 
ducees  firom  this  standing-point  But  we  nowhere  find  an 
example  of  the  minghng  of  Sadduceeism  and  Christianity,  and 
as  they  present  no  points  of  connexion  with  one  another,  such 
an  amalgamation  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 

A  similar  reply  must  be  made  to  those  who  imagine  that 
the  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  the 
denial  of  that  of  immortality,  may  be  explained  from  a 
mingling  of  the  Epicurean  notions  with  Christianity.  Yet 
the  passages  in  1  Cor,  xv.  32 — 35,  may  appear  to  be  in 
favour  of  this  view,  if  we  consider  the  practical  consequence 
deduced  by  Paul  from  that  denial  of  the  resurrection  as 
a  position  laid  down  in  the  sense  of  the  Epicureans,  if  we' 
find  in  that  passage  a  warning  against  their  God-forgetting 
levity,  and  against  the  infectious  example  of  the  lax  morals 
which  were  the  ofifepring  of  their  unbelie£  Yet  the  objec- 
tions would  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  this  interpretation 
as  to  the  first.*  From  the  delicacy  and  mobility  of  the 
Grecian  character,  so  susceptible  of  all  kinds  of  impressions, 
we  can  more  easily  imagine  such  a  mixture  of  contradictory 
.    ^  As  Bauer  correcUy  rexnarka  in  his  fiasay  on  the  Christ-party,  p.  81. 
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mental  elements  and  such  inconsistency,  than  &om  the  BtiSt- 
ness  of  Jewish  nationality,  and  the  strict,  dogmatic,  decided 
nature  of  Saduceeism.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  so  very  much  disposed  to  Eclecticism  and 
Syncretism,  tended  to  bring  nearer  one  another  and  to 
amalgamate  modes  of  thinking  that,  at  a  difierent  period, 
would  have  stood  in  most  direct  and  violent  opposition.  Yet 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  Christianity,  whether  viewed 
on  the  doctrinal  or  ethical  side,  an3rthing  which  could  attract 
a  person  who  was  devoted  to  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  and 
induce  him  to  include  something  Christian  in  his  Syncretism, 
unless  we  think  of  something  entirely  without  reference  to 
all  the  remaining  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  relating  only 
to  the  idea  of  a  monotheistic  universal  religion,  in  opposition 
to  the  popular  superstitions,  and  some  moral  ideas  detached 
from  their  connexion  with  the  whole  system  j  but  this  would 
be  at  least  not  very  probable,  and  might  more  easily  happen 
in  an  age  when  Christianity  had  long  been  fermenting  in  the 
general  mind,  rather  than  on  its  first  appearance  in  the 
heathen  world.  All  history,  too,  testifies  against  this  sup- 
position; for  we  always  see  the  Epicurean  philosophy  in 
hostility  to  Christianity,  and  never  in  the  first  ages  do  we 
find  any  approximation  of  the  two  standing-points.  As 
to  the'  only  passage  which  may  appear  to  fevour  this  view, 
1  Cor.  XV.  32 — 35,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  had  really  brought  forward  the 
maxims  here  stated.  It  might  be,  that  Paid  here  intended 
only  to  characterise  that  course  of  living  which  it  appeared  to 
him  must  proceed  from  the  consistent  carrying  out  of  a 
philosophy  that  denied  the  distinction  of  man  to  eternal  life ; 
for  the  idea  of  eternal  life  and  of  the  reality  of  a  striving 
.directed  to  eternal  things  were  to  him  correlative  ideas.  And 
when  persons  who  had  made  a  profession  of  Christianity  could 
fall  into  a  denial  of  eternal  life,  it  appeared  to  him  as  an 
infatuation  of  mind  proceeding  from  a/uapr/a,  and  hunying  a 
man  away  to  sinful  practice  ;  a  forgetfiilness  of  God,  or  the 
mark  of  a  state  of  estrangement  from  God,  in  which  a  man 
knows  nothing  of  God.  It  is  much  more  probable,  that 
philosophically  educated  Gentile  Christians  were  prejudiced 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  another  'stand- 
ing-pointy as  in  later  times  j  the  common  rude  conception 
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of  thia  doctrine  which  Paul  particularly  combated  probably 
gave  rise  to  many  such  prejudices.  The  objections,  how 
can  9uch  a  body  as  the  present  be  united  to  the  soul  in 
a  higher  condition^  and  how  is  it  possible  that  a  body  which 
has  sunk  into  corruption  should  be  restored  again;  these 
objections  would  perfectly  suit  the  standing-point  of  a 
Gentile  Christian,  who  had  received  a  certain  philosophical 
training,  although  it  cannot  be  afi&rmed  with  certainty,  that 
precisely  these  objections  were  brought  forward  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  And  if  we  are  justified  in  supposing,  that 
by  the  Christ-party  is  meant  one  that,  from  certain  expressions 
of  Christ  which  they  explained  according  to  their  subjectiye 
standing-point,  constructed  a  peculiar  philosophical  Chris- 
tianity, it  would  be  most  probable  that  s»ch  persons  formed 
an  idea  of  a  resurrection  only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  ex- 
plained in  this  manner  the  expressions  of  Christ  himself 
relating  to  the  resurrection,  as  we  must  in  any  case  assume 
that  those  who  wished  to  be  Christians  and  yet  denied  the 
future  resurrection,  were  fer  removed  from  the  true  standard 
of  Christian  doctrine  in  other  respects,  and  had  indulged 
in  arbitrary  explanations  of  such  of  the  discourses  of  Christ 
as  they  were  acquainted  with. 

It  may  be  asked,  where,  and  in  what  manner  did  Paul 
receive  the  first  accounts  of  these  disturbances  in  the 
Corinthian  church?  From  several  expressions  of  Paul  in 
his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,*  it  appears,  that 
when  he  wrote  his  admonitory  epistle,  he  had  been  there 
again,  but  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  that  he  must 
have  had  many  painful  experiences  of  the  disorders  among 
them,  though  they  might  not  all  have  appeared  during  his 
visit* 

^  Between  which  and  the  First  Epistle,  Paul  could  have  taken  no 
journey  to  Corinth,  and  yet  in  the  First  Epistle,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  there  is  a  passage  which  must  be  most  naturally  referred  to  a  pre- 
ceding second  journey  to  that  city. 

f  '  I  must  now  declare  myself,  after  repeated  examinations,  more 
decidedly  than  in  the  first  edition,  in  favour  of  the  yiew  maintained  by 
Bleek  in  his  valuable  essay  in  the  7%eologi8chen  Studien  und  KrUiken, 
1830,  part  iii.,  which  has  since  been  approved  by  Riickert, — by  Schott, 
in  his  discussion  of  some  important  chronological  points  in  the  history 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  Jena,  1832,— and  by  Credner,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  ^ew  Testament, — ^and  by  others.  Though  some  of  the  passages 
adduced  as  evidence  for  this  opinion  admit  of  another  interpretation^ 
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Owing  to  the  breaks  in  the  narratite  of  the  Acte,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  when  this  second  visit  to  Corinth  took 

yet,  taken  altogether,  they  establish  the  second  visit  of  Paul  to  this 
church  as  an  undeniable  &ct.  The  |>a8sage  in  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  compared 
with  ▼.  18,  we  must  natundly  understand  to  mean,  that,  as  he  bad 
already  stayed  twice  at  Corinth  without  receiving  the  means  of  support 
from  the  church,  he  was  resolved  so  to  act  on  his  third  visit,  as  to  be 
no  more  a  burden  to  them  than  on  the  two  former  occasions.  If  verse 
14  be  understood  to  mean  (a  sense  of  which  the  words  will  admit),  that 
he  was  planning  to  come  to  them  a  third  time,  we  must  supply  what  is 
not  expressly  said,  that  he  would  certainly  execute  this  resolution,  and 
yet^the  words  so  understood  do  not  quite  suit  the  connexion.  According 
to  the  most  apcroved  reading  of  2  Cfor.  ii.  1,  the  irdkuf  must  be  referred 
to  the  whole  clause  iv  \^  i\e€7v,  and  then  it  follows,  that  Paul  had 
already  once  received  a  painful  impression  from  the  Corinthians  in  a 
visit  made  to  them,  which  cannot  refer  to  his  first  residence  among 
them,  and  therefore  obliges  us  to  suppose  a  second  already  past  In 
the  passage  2  Cor.  xii.  21,  which  cannot  here  be  brought  in  proof,  it  is 
.  indeed  possible,  and,  according  to  the  position  of  the  words,  is  most 
natural,  to  connect  the  ir<£Xiy  with  ike6yra ;  but  we  may  be  alloi^d  to 
suppose  that  the  %d\uf  belongs  to  rarr^ivd^,  but  is  placed  first  for 
emphasis.  In  this  case,  the  introduction  of  t^e  trdkiy^  which  yet  is  not 
added  to  ikB^y  in  v.  20,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  whole  clause 
ir<£X(i'  i\e6inay  is  made  good,  and  the  connexion  with  what  follows 
favours  this  interpretation.  Paul,  in  v.  21,  expresses  his  anxiety  lest 
God  should  humble  him  a  second  time  among  them  when  he  came. 
Accordingly,  we  should  thus  understand  xiii.  1,  following  the  simplest 
interpretation,  though  this  passage  may  be  otherwise  understood,  (if  it 
be  supposed  to  mean,  that  as  he  had  already  twice  announced  his 
intended  coming  to  Corinth,  having  now  a  third  time  repeated  his 
threatening,  he  would  certainly  execute  it).  "  I  am  now  intending  for 
a  third  time  to  come  to  you,  and  as  what  is  supported  by  two  or  three 
witnesses  must  be  valid,  so  now  what  I  have  threatened  a  second  and  a 
third  time  will  certainly  be  fulfilled.  I  have  (when  I  was  with  you  a 
second  time)  told  beforehand,  those  who  had  sinned,  and  all  the  rest, 
and  I  now  say  it  to  them  a  second  time,  as  if  I  were  with  you — though 
I  now  (this  now  is  opposed  to  formerly,  since  when  present  among 
them,  he  had  expressed  the  same  sentiments,)  that  if  I  come  to  you 
again,  I  will  not  act  towards  you  with  forbearance,*'  (as  Paul,  when  he 
came  to  them  a  second  time,  still  behaved  with  forbearance,  though  he 
had  already  sufficient  cause  for  dissatisfaction  with  them.)  De  Wette, 
indeed,  objects  against  this  interpretation,  that  the  mention  of  the  first 
visit  of  Paul  to  Corinth  would  be  in  this  case  quite  superfluous ;  but  if, 
during  his  second  visit,  he  had  not  acted  with  severity  towards  the 
Corinthians,  but  intended  to  do  so  on  this  third  occasion,  because  they 
had  not  listened  to  his  admonitions,  he  would  have  reason  to  mention 
his  two  first  visits  together,  in  order  to  mark  more  distinctly  in  what 
respect  the  third  would  be  distinguished  from  the  other  two.  And 
though,  during  his  first  residence  among  them,  his  experience  was  on 
ihe  whole  pleasing,  yet  in  this  long  period  many  things  must  have 
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place.  If  the  Seoond  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  had  not  been 
addressed  at  the  same  time  to  the  churches  in  Achaia,  we 
might  suppose  that  Paul,  during  his  long  residence  at  Corinth, 
bad  taken  missionary  or  risitation  journeys  throughout  other 
parts  of  Adiaia,  and  that  he  then  once  more  returned  to 
Corinth,  only  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  fetch  Aquila  for 
the  joume3rB  be  had  in  prospect.  It  appears  that  on  this 
journey  he  was  exposed  to  many  dangers,  and  that  on  his 
deliveiance  fi-om  ^em  he  made  the  vow  mentioned  above. 
But  ^uce  the  second  epistle  was  also  directed  to  the  churches 
in  Achaia,  this  supposition,  in  order  to  be  maintained,  must 
be  80  modified,  that  Paul  could  have  made  in  the  meantime 
another  longer  journey,  and  returned  back  again  to  Achaiar-^ 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  admit.  Or  we  must  suppose,  that 
during  his  longer  residence  at  Ephesus,  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  he  undertook  another  missionary  journey,  and  called 
in  passing  at  Corinth  ;  or  that,  by  the  anxiety  which  the 
news  brought  from  Corinth  excited  in  his  mind,  he  was 
induced  to  go  thither  from  Ephesus,  but  on  account  of  cir- 
cumstances which  called  him  back  to  Ephesus,  he  could  stay 
only  a  short  time  with  the  Corinthian  church,  and  therefore 
gave  them  notice  of  a  longer  residence  among  them.  But  it 
does  not  well  agree  with  this  last  supposition,  that  Paul  dis- 
tinguishes this  visit  as  one  that  took  place  "  by  the  way.**  And 
especially  if  it  took  place  not  long  before  the  first  epistle,  we 
might  the  more  expect  allusions  to  it  in  that.  The  communi- 
cations between  Paul  and  the  Corinthian  church  seem  also  to 
presuppose,  that  he  had  not  been  with  them  for  a  considerable 
time.  There  remains  only  a  third  supposition,  that  the  visita- 
tion which  he  made  after  his  departure  from  Antioch  to  the 
churches  earlier  founded  by  him  (Acts  xviii.  23)  before  he 
entered  on  a  fresh  field  of  labour,  was  of  greater  extent  than 
is  distinctly  stated'  in  that  passage,  and  that  it  extended  as 
faix  as  Achaia.     Perhaps  he  then  travelled  first  from  Phrygia 

happened  with  which  he  could  not  be  satisfied,  but  which  he  treated 
gently,  trusting  to  the  future  progress  of  their  Christian  life.  We  may 
find  in  the  first  epistle,  a  trace  of  this  his  second  residence  at  Corinth. 
When  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  7,  Paul  says,  that  he  intended  not  now  to  see  them 
by  the  way,  &prt  and  its  position  allows  us  to  assume  a  reference  to  an 
earlier  visit,  which  he  made  only  "  by  the  way,"  ^i'  irofxJJw,  and  as  this 
,  was  so  very  transient,  we  may  account  for  his  making  no  further  allusions 
to  it  in  the  first  epistle. 
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towards  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  then  sailed 
to  Bellas.  Possibly  he  then  found  at  Corinth  ApoUos  who 
had  proceeded  thither^  when  Paul  coming  from  Antioch, 
passed  through  the  upper  parts  of  Asia  (Acts  xix.  1)/  and 
perhaps  joined  him  on  his  return,  and  went  with  him  to 
Ephesus. 

We  must  therefore  at  all  events  suppose,  that  Paul  had 
obtained  his  first  knowledge  of  the  alteration  for  the  worse  in 
the  Corinthian  church  by  his  own  observation.  He  could  not 
indeed  have  witnessed  the  strife  of  the  various  parties,  for,  as 
appears  from  1  Cor.  xl  12,  he  heard  of  this  first  at  Ephesus 
from  the  report  of  strangers.  But  already  he  must  have  had 
the  painful  experience,  that  in  a  church  which  once  was 
inspired  with  so  much  Christian  zeal,  their  old  vices  and 
enormities  again  appeared  under  a  Christian  guise.  He 
admonished  them  for  their  improvement,  and  threatened  to 
use  severer  measures,  if,  when  he  returned  from  Ephesus,  be 
should  find  that  no  improvement  had  taken  place.  At  Ephe- 
sus, he  could  obtain  information  respecting  the  effect  of  his 
last  admonitions  on  the  church. 

But  he  received  worse  news  than  he  expected  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  morals  in  the  Corinthian  church,  and  especially 
of  the  vicious  conduct  of  an  individual  who  had  maintained 
unlawful  intercourse  with  his  step-mother.  Hence,  in  an 
epistle '  he  addressed  to  the  Corinthian  church,  he  reproached 
them  with  allowing  such  a  man  still  to  remain  among  them, 

*  We  must  in  this  instance  interpolate  PauVB  journey  to  Corinth, 
Acts  xix.  1,  and  suppose  that  since  the  author  of  the  Acts  knew  nothiog 
of  the  wider  extent  of*  Paul's  visitation  at  that  time,  he  represented 
that  he  immediately  betook  himself  from  Upper  Asia  to  Ephesus. 

2  The  epistle  in  which  Paul  wrote  this  could  not  at  any  rate  be  that 
still  retained  hy  the  Armenian  church,  which  treats  of  subjects  entirely 
different,  and  must  be  an  answer  to  an  earlier  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. This  pretended  Epistle  to  the  CorinUiians  by  Paul,  and  their 
answer,  bear  on  them,  as  is  now  uniyersally  acknowledged,  the  most 
undeniable  marks  of  spuriousness.  The  account  of  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  at  Corinth,  who  were  thought  similar  to 
later  deniers  of  it  among  the  Gentiles,  connected  with  the  tales  of  Simon 
Magus,  and  the  account  of  the  Jewish  founders  of  sects,  by  Hege- 
sippus,  gave  an  idle  monk  the  inducement  to  put  together  these  frag- 
ments of  Pauline  phrases.  If  they  were  quoted  in  a  genuine  homily  of 
Gregory  ^xoTunijs,  they  were  perhaps  in  existence  in  the  8d  century, 
but  this  address  of  Gregory  to  the  newly  baptized  may  itself  be  sup- 
posititious. 
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and  required  them  to  renounce  aU  connexion  with  so  aban- 
doned a  character.^ 

It  was  indeed  sufficiently  evident  what  Paul  here  intended, 
that  the  Corinthians  should  not  only  exclude  from  the 
meetings  of  the  church  those  who  called  themselyes  Christians, 
but  denied  Christianity  by  their  vicious  lives  ;  but  also  abstain 
from  all  kind  of  intercourse  with  them,  in  order  to  testify  em- 
phatically that  such  a  merely  outward  profession  was  of  no 
value,  to  bring  these  persons  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  to 
declare  practically  to  the  heathen  world,  that  whoever  did  not 
exemplify  the  Christian  doctrine  in  the  conduct  of  his  life, 
must  not  flatter  himself  that  he  was  a  Christian.  But  since 
Paul  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  add,  that  he  spoke  only 
©f  the  vicious  in  the  church,  and  not  of  all  persons  in  general 
who  lived  in  such  vices,  the  Corinthians  did  not  think  of  the 
limitation  which  the  thing  itself  might  easily  have  suggested, 
and  thus  they  were  thrown  into  perplexity,  how  to  comply" 
with  such  an  injimction ;  for  how  could  they,  while  living  in 
the  midst  of  an  evil  world,  renounce  all  intercourse  with  the 
vicious?  They  addressed  a  letter  to  the  apostle,  in  which 
they  stated  their  perplexity,  and  proposed  several  other 
questions  on  doubtfid  cases  in  the  concerns  of  the  church. 

By  means  of  this  letter,  and  the  messengers  who  brought 
it,  he  obtained  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  concerns 
and  state  of  the  church.  In  the  communication  which  con- 
tained his  reply  to  the  questions  proposed,  he  poured  forth 
his  whole  heart  full  of  paternal  love  to  the  church,  and 
entered  minutely  into  all  the  necessities  of  their  situation. 
This  epistle,  a  master-piece  of  apostolic  wisdom  in  church 

'  It  may  be  asked,  whether  Paul  in  the  last  epistle  treated  merely  of 
tiie  case  which  was  immediately  under  consideration  in  the  Corinthian 
church,  only  of  abstaining  from  intercourse  with  tropvots,  or  whether  he 
expressly  spoke  of  such  who  had  Mien  into  other  notorious  vices ; — the 
covetous,  who  had  no  regard  for  the  property  of  others ;  the  slanderous, 
those  addicted  to  drinking,  those  who  took  any  part  whatever  in  the 
worship  of  idols.  The  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  in 
1  Cor.  V.  9 — 11,  might  signify,  though  not  decisively,  that  since^he  was 
obliged  to  g^ard  his  words  against  misapprehension,  he  took  advantage 
of  this  opportunity,  to  give  a  wider  application  to  the  principles  they 
expressed,  which  he  certainly  had  from  the  beginning  in  his  mind,  yet 
liad  not  occasion  to  mention  in  his  first  epistle,  which  bore  no  one  par- 
ticular point.  At  all  events,  it  is  important  to  know  how  far  Paul 
extended  the  strictness  of  church  discipline. 
VOL.  I.  8 
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fpvemmeni,  contaizus  mudi  tbat  was  izupcHrtaiifc  in  lefierened 
to  the  change  produced  by  Christianity  on  the  TarioHS'  reke 
tions  of  life.  It  was  probaJbly  conveyed  by  the  meBaeogexvon 
their  return  to  GorindL 

Paul  condemned  in  an  eqvaft  degree  aD  party  feeling  in  the 
Corinthian  chixrch ;  hd»  salutation  in  vene  2,  was  oj^poeed  to 
it,  and  suited  to  remind  all  that  they  equally  belong!^  to  one 
church,  which  composed  all  the  Mthful  and  redeemed.  He 
taught  them  that  Christ  was  their  sole  head,  to  whom  they 
must  all  adhere — ^that  all  human  labourers  were  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  instruments,  by  each  of  ^om  God  worked 
according  to  the  peculiar  standing-point  on  whieh  God  had 
placed  him,  in  order  to  promote  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow^ 
men  a  work  which  they  were  all  destined  to  serve.  Th^ 
ought  to  be  &r  &om  venturing  to  boast  that  they  had  this  or 
that  man  for  their  teacher — for  such  boasting,  by  which  they 
owned  themselves  dependent  on  man,  was  rather  a  denial  of' 
their  being  Christians ;  for  if  they  only,  as  became  Christians^ 
referred  everything  to  Christ,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
communion  with  God,  they  might  view  all  things  as  designed 
to  servo  them,  and  as  belonging  to  them  ;  those  sublime  ex* 
prcssions  in  1  Cor.  iiL  21,  ^ow  how  the  truest  spiritual 
freedom  and  the  highest  elevation  of  soul  are  the  ofis^ng  of 
Christian  humility.  This  general  truth  in  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  all  Christian  teachers  (each  sflscording  to  his 
peculiar  qualilicatious)  were  to  be  estimated  and  made  use  d^, 
he  applies  particularly -to  his  relation  to  Apollos ;  of  whom  he 
could  speak  most  reservedly  and  unsuspeetedly,  since  he  was  a 
man  with  whom  he  stood  in  the  closest  connexion,  and  who 
had  adopted  his  own  peculiar  form  of  doctrine.  To  those 
persons  who  ccgild  not  find  in  his  simple  preaching  the  wisdom 
which  they  sought  after,  and  preferred  Apollos  as  a  teacher 
more  according  to  their  Grecian  taste,  ^  he  said,  that  it  was 
wrong  on  their  part  to  regret  the  absence  of  such  wisdom  in 
his  preaching,  for  the  fountain  of  all  genuine  wisdom,  the 
wiisdbm  of  God,  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  scheme  of  phile^ 

^  We  hare  already  spoken  of  the  reference  of  this  whole  section, 
1  Cor.  i.  1 — 18.  We  need  not  enter  more  at  large  into  the  dispute  re* 
Bpecting^  the  meaning  proposed  by  Eichom  and  others — ^that  Paul  here 
dflrected  his  argumentation  against  Grecian  Sophists,  who  had  made  an 
entrance  into  the  church,  and  threatened  to  aediioe  many  into  imbelie£ 
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ropfaj,  bvt  only  in  the  doctrine  of  the  crucified  Jesns,  the 
Sftvioiur  of  the  world,  ^hich  he  had  made  the  central-potnt  of 
his  preaching ;  hut  this  divine  wisdom  could  only  he  foimd  and ' 
understood  hy  a  disposiftion  that  was  susceptible  of  what  was 
divine.  For  this  reason,  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to  lead 
them  by  his  discourses  to  perceire  in  the  simple  doctrine  of 
the  gospel,  (which  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  was  foolishness,) 
the  depths  of  divine  wisdom,  because  an  ungodlike  disposition 
predomiriated  in  their  minds,  of  which  these  party  strifes  were 
an  evident  sign.  He  gave  the  Corinfthians  a  rule  by  which 
they  m%ht  pass  a  judgment  on  aU  teachers  of  Christianity. 
Whoever  acknowledged  the  immovable  foundation  of  the 
Christian  life,  which  had  been  laid  by  himself,  that  Jesus  was. 
the  Saviour,  that  men  were  indebted  for  salTation  to  him. 
alone,  and  on  this  foundation  proceeded  to  erect  the  Christian, 
doctrine,  would  thereby  prove  himself  to  be  a  Christian 
teacher,  and  by  his  faith  in  Him;  who  alone  could  impart 
salvation,  would  attain  it  himself,  saad  lead  others  to  it.  But 
in  the  structure  of  doctrine  which  was  raised  on  this  founda- 
tion, the  divine  might  more  or  less  be  mixed  with  the  human, 
and  so  fiir  be  deteriorated.  The  complete  purifying  process, 
the  separation  of  the  divine  and  the  human,  would  be  left  to- 
the  lajst  judgment.  Many  a  one  who  had  attached  too  great 
value  to  the  human,  would  see  the  work  destroyed  which  he 
had  constructed,  though  the  foundation  on  which  it  rested 
would  remain  for  himself  and  others :  such  a  one  would  be 
sayed  after  many  severe  trials,  which  he  must  undergo  for 
purification  fit)m  the  alloy  of  self;  1  Coir.  iii.  11 — 15. '  But- 
from  the  teachers  who  adhered  to  the  unchangeable  founda- 
tion of  Gods  kingdom,  and  built  upon  it,  either  with  better 
or  worse  materials,  Faul  distingtiishes  those  of  whom  he  says, 
that  they  destroy  the  Temple  of  God  itself  in  believers,  and 

^  Since  the  whole  passage  which  speaks  of  fire,  of  the  buildinj^  con- 
Btnicted  of  various  materials,  some  fire-proof  and  others  destructible  by 
fire,  and  of  being  saved  as  from  the  midst  of  the  fi**c,  is  oomposed  of 
images,  and  is  finpirative  throughout, — it  is  very  illogical,  as^  Origen  has 
justly  remarked,  arbitrarily  to  detach  from  the  rest,  and  take  in  a 
literal  sense,  a  single  trait  in  the  picture  as  that  of  tire.  Nor  let  any 
one  say  that  the  ide»of  such  a  judgment  in  the  historical  development 
is  somewhat  unpauUne.  The  idea  of  such  a  judgment  connected  with 
tjie  publication  of  the  gospel,,  and  accompanying  itj*  operatons,  per- 
vades the  whole  New  Testament, — by  which  indeed,  a  final  judgment 
of  the  worM,  to  which  this  is  only  preparative,  is  not  excluded. 
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are  guilty  of  peculiar  sacrilege ;  against  such  he  denounced 
the  most  awful  punishment,  "  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of 
God,  him  shall  God  destroy ;"  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  where  Paul  treats  of  eating  meat 
offered  to  idols,  he  does  not,  in  order  to  impress  the  Gentile 
Christians  with  their  obligations  to  abstain  from  all  such  food, 
appeal  to  the  decision  of  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jeru- 
salem, any  more  than  he  opposed  the  authority  of  that 
decision  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  wished  to  compel  the 
Gentiles  to  be  circumcised.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
his  method,  that  he  here  rests  his  argument,  not  on  outward 
positive  command,  a  ro/ioc,  but  on  the  inward  law  in  the 
hearts  of  believers,  on  what  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  requires. 
As  in  the  instance  of  those  who  wished  to  impose  the  law  of 
circumcision  on  Gentile  Christians,  instead  of  appealing  to  an 
outward  authority,  he  pointed  out  the  internal  contrariety 
of  their  conduct  to  the  peculiar  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel;  so  on  this  point  he  opposed  to  the 
abuse  of  Christian  freedom,  the  law  of  love  which  was 
inseparable  from  the  gospel.  In  short,  it  appears  that, 
though  the  authority  of  that  decision  was  held  sacred  in 
Palestine,  Acts  xxi.  25,  yet  beyond  these  limits  it  seems  to 
have  been  little  regarded.  Since  that  decision  rested  on 
mutual  concessions,  it  followed  that  if  one  of  the  parties  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  failed  to  frdfil  the  condition — if  they 
would  not  acknowledge  the  uncircumcised  as  their  heathen 
brethren, — ^then,  on  the  other  side,  the  obligation  ceased  to 
operate  on  the  Gentile  Christians,  who  by  the  observance  of 
that  decision,  would  have  made  an  approach  to  the  Jewish 
Christians.  At  a  later  period,  after  the  settlement  of  the 
opposition  between  these  two  hostile  tendencies  could  no 
longer  be  accomplished,  but  a  Jewish  element  gained  entrance 
into  the  church  itself  in  an  altered  form,  this  decision  might 
again  acquire  the  strict  power  of  law. 

Paul  did  not  dispute  the  position  which  the  free-thinking 
Christians  at  Corinth  were  always  contending  for,  that  no  law 
could  be  laid  down  about  outward  things  that  were  in  them- 
selves indifferent;  he  did  not  even  exact  their  deference 
to  the  apostolic  decision,  by  which  such  food  was  absolutely 
forbidden;  but  he  shows  them  from  the  standing-point  of  the 
gospel,  that  what  is  in  itself  lawful,  may,  under  special  cir- 
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ciimstaiices,  cease  to  be  so,  as  far  as  it  contradicts  the  law  of 
love, — ^the  obligation  of  Christians  to  act  on  all  occasions  so 
that  the  salvation  of  others  may  be  most  promoted,  and 
the  glory  of  Grod  be  subserved.  He  points  out  that  they 
even  denied  their  own  Christian  freedom,  since  in  another 
way  they  brought  themselves  into  subjection  to  outward 
things,  which  they  ought  to  have  used  with  freedom  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  according  as  circumstances  might  vary.  * 

In  reference  to  the  question  proposed  to  him  respecting  a 
single  life,  he  took  a  middle  course  between  the  two  contend- 
ing parties,  those  who  entirely  condemned  a  single  life,  and 
those  who  wished  to  prescribe  it  for  all  persons  as  something 
essential  to  Christian  perfection.  Though  by  his  own  peculiar 
character  he  might  be  disposed  to  attach  a  higher  value  to  a 
single  life,  (which  for  his  own  method  of  labouring  was  cer- 
taiidy  an  important  assistance,)  than  could  be  ascribed  to 
it  from  the  Christian  standing-point,  when  viewed  only  objec- 
tively ;  yet  the  power  of  a  higher  spirit  was  here  more  clearly 
manifested,  by  which,  though  his  own  subjective  inclination 
was  not  denied,  in  the  regulation  of  his  own  conduct,  yet  it 
was  not  allowed  to  interfere  injuriously  with  his  views  of 
Christian  morals,  and  with  his  wisdom  in  the  guidance  of  the 
church;  but  how  could  it  be  otherwise  wifii  a  man  who, 
although  as  a  man  he  retained  a  strongly  marked  indi- 
viduality, was  influenced  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  of  that  Saviour  for  whom  he  had  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  things  ?  He  discerned  how  injurious  a  forced 
cehbacy  would  be  in  a  church  like  the  Corinthian,  and  hence 
sought  to  guard  against  this  evil.  He  represented  a  single 
life  for  those  who  were  fitted  for  it  by  their  natural  con- 
stitution, as  a  means  of  attending  with  less  distraction  to  the 
concerns  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  without  being  diverted  from 
them  by  earthly  cares,  especially  under  the  great  impending 
tribulations,  until  the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  from  which 
we  must  infer  what  an  influence  the  near  approach  of  that 
event  had  on  his  own  course  of  conduct.  He  placed  the 
essence  of  Christian  perfection  not  in  celibacy,  nor  in  the  out- 

*  1  Cor.  vi.  12.  irdyra  fxoi  IJeoTiy  &A.\*  ovk  iy2i)  4^ov<na(T&ii<rofxou  6iri 
riyos.  If  everything  is  lawful  for  me,  yet,  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  be 
governed  by  external  things,  as  if,  because  I  can  use  them,  I  must 
necessarily  use  them. 
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ward  denial  of  earthly  things ;  but  in  that  reouaciatiozi  of  the 
iworld  which  has  its  seat  in  tl^  difi|)ositbn,  which  would  make 
the  loarried  and  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  unmarried  and  the 
poor,  ready  to  Bacri^ee  everythii^  which  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  might  demand;  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things, 
howeyer  dear  to  thdr  hearts,  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel; 
1  Cor.  Tii.  30. 

In  speaking  of  the  various  relations  of  life  in  which  men 
might  be  placed  .at  the  time  of  their  c(»iversion,  Paul  lays 
down  as  a  rule^  that  that  event  should  produce  no  change 
in  this  respect.  Christianity  did  not  violently  dissolve  the 
relation  in  which  a  man  found  himself  placed  by  birtii, 
education,  and  i^e  leading  of  divine  Providence,  but  tai^ht 
him  to  act  in  them  &om  a  new  point  of  view,  and  with  a  new 
disposition.  It  effected  no  abru])t  revolutions,  but  gradually, 
by  the  power  of  ihB  Spirit  working  from  within,  made  all 
things  new.  The  apostle  applies  this  especially  to  the  case  of 
slaves,  which  it  was  more  needful  to  consider,  because  &om 
ihe  be^nning  that  go^l  which  was  preached  to  the  poor 
found  much  aoc^tance  among  this  dass,  and  the  knowledge 
imparted  to  them  by  Christianity  of  thp  common  dignity 
and  rights  of  all  men,  might  easily  have  excited  them  to 
throw  off  tJlieir  earthly  yoke.  Likewise  in  this  view,  Chrisr 
tianity,  in  order  not  to  mingle  worldly  and  spiritual  thii^ 
together,  and  not  to  miss  its  main  object,  the  salvation  of  the 
soul,  did  not  presume  to  effect  by  force  a  sudden  revolution 
in  their  condition,  but  operated  only  on  the  mind  and  dis- 
position. To  slaves  the  gospel  presented  a  hi^er  hfe,  which 
exalted  tibem  above  the  restraints  oi  their  earthly  relati(»i ; 
and.  though  masters  were  not  required  by  the  apostles  to  give 
their  slaves  freedom,  since  it  was  foreign  to  their  ministry  to 
interfeare  with  the  arraK^^oaeait  of  civil  relations,  yet  Chris- 
tianity imparted  to  masters  such  a  knowledge  of  their  duties  to 
their  slaves,  and  siadi  dispositions  towards  th^d,  and  taught 
them  to  recognise  as  brethren  the  Christians  amcmg  their 
slaves,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  their  relation  to  them 
quite  a  diff4»?ent  thing. 

Paul,  therefore,  when  he  touches  on  this  relation,  tells  the 
slave,  that  though  by  the  arrangement  of  Providence  he  was 
debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  outward  freedom,  he  should 
not  be  troubled,  but  rejoice  that  the  Lord  had  bestowed  upon 
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him  true  inward  freedom.  But  while  he  oonsiderB  the  latter 
as  the  only  true  freedom,  in  the  possession  of  which  man  may 
be  free  xmdei*  all  outward  restraints,  and  apart  from  which  no 
true  freedom  can  exist,  he  is  very  far  from  overlooking  the 
subordinate  worth  of  ciTil  freedom,  for  he  says  to  the  ^ave, 
to  whom  he  had  announced  the  true,  the  spiritual  freedom, 
**  but  if  thou  mayst  be  free,  use  it  rather,"  1  Cor.  vii.  21  ;* 
which  implies  that  the  apostle  viewed  the  state  of  freedom  as 
more  corresponding  to  the  Christian  calling,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity, when  it  so  &r  gained  the  ascendency  as  to  form 
anew  the  social  relations  of  mankind,  would  bring  about  this 
change  of  state,  which  he  declares  to  be  an  object  of  preference." 

^  The  later  ascetic  spirit  forms  a  striking  contrast  on  this  point  to  the 
flfpirit  of  primitive  Christianity.  Although,  in  a  grammatical  view,  it  is 
most  natural  to  supply  the  iKe^dtpos  yevea-Oai  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes, or  i\€v$€pia,  yet  the  later  Fathers  have  not  thus  understood  it, 
because  the  worth  of  civil  freedom  appeared  to  them  not  so  greal^ 
hut  they  took  the  apostle's  meaning  to  be  exactly  opposite,  fiuWov  XPV^""^ 
*rf  ^evKel^  What  Be  Wette  has  lately  urged  against  this  interpretation, 
does  not  appear  tome  convincing.  The  el  koI  (he  thinks)  is  against  it; 
bnt  it  suits  very  well.  The  apostle  says,  If  called,  being  a  slave,  to 
Christianity,  thou  shouldst  be  content.  Christian  freedom  will  mot  be 
injured  by  slavery— but  yet,  if  thou  canst  be  free  (as  a  still  additional 
good,  which  if  thou  dost  not  attain,  be  satisfied  without  it ;  but  which, 
if  offered  to  thee,  is  not  to  be  despised)  therefore  make  use  of  this 
opportunity  of  becoming  free,  rather  than  by  neglecting  it  to  remain  a 
slave.  The  connexion  with  v.  22,  is  not  against  it,  if  we  recollect,  th&t 
the  clause  beginning  with  &AA3t  is  only  a  secondary  or  qualifying  assas- 
tion,  which  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  leading  thought,  a  mode  of 
iconstruction  similar  to  what  we  find  elsewhere  in  "PauYa  writings. 

'  To  this  also  the  words  in  v.  23  may  relate.  **  Ye  are  bought  wiili 
a  price  (ye  are  made  free  from  the  dominion  of  Satan  and  sin),  beoomte 
not  the  slaves  of  men."  Thus  it  would  be  understood  by  many. 
Christians  ought  not  voluntarily,  merely  to  escape  from  some  earthly 
trouble,  to  put  themselves  in  a  condition  which  is  not  suited  to  their 
Christian  ealling.  But  since  the  apostle  previously,  when  speaking  of 
Buch  relations  as  could  only  concern  individuals  in  the  church,  used  the 
singular,  but  now  changed  his  style  to  the  plural,  it  is  hence  probable^ 
that  he  is  speaking  of  a  relation  of  a  general  kind,  that  is,  giving  an 
exhortation,  which  would  apply  to  all  the  Corinthians, — an  exhor- 
tation, indeed,  which  is  not  so  closely  connected  with  what  is  said 
in  V.  22,  but  which  he  might  easily  have  been  led  to  make  from  the 
idea  of  a  HovKos  Xpitrrov,  so  familiar  and  interesting  to  his  mind, 
an  idea  that  would  equally  apply  to  both  bond  and  free  ;  "  Refuse  axot 
this  true  freedom  which  belongs  to  you  as  the  bondsmen  of  Christ,'  do 
not  become  by  a  spiritual  dependence  the  slaves  of  men,  from  being 
the  bondsmen  of  Christ;  "^-an  exhortation  whieh  was  adapted  in  siany 
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The  Corinthian  church  had  prohably  requested  that 
ApoUos  might  visit  them  again,  and  Paul  acknowledged  him 
as  a  faithful  teacher,  who  had  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
faith  which  he  had  laid,  who  had  watered  the  field  that  he 
had  planted.  He  was  £ax  from  opposing  this  request ;  he 
even  requested  ApoUos  to  comply  with  it,  but  Apollos  was 
resolved  not  to  visit  Corinth  immediately.  The  importance 
attached  to  his  person,  and  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  a  party,  perhaps  led  him  to  this 
determination. 

Paul  wrote  our  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  about  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  as  appears  from  the  allusion  in 
V.  7.  He  had  then  the  intention  of  staying  at  Ephesus  till 
Pentecost ;  he  informed  them  that  many  opportunities 
offered  for  publishing  the  gospel,  but  that  he  had  also  many 
enemies -to  contend  with.  He  spoke  of  his  being  in  daily 
peril  of  losing  hia  life  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  30.  ^ 

respects  to  the  condition  of  the  Corinthian  church ;  and  this  warning 
against  a  servitude  totally  incompatible  with  being  a  servant  (or  bonds- 
man) of  Christ,  (which  could  not  be  asserted  of  a  ntate  of  outward  ser- 
vitude, or  slavery,  simply  as  such,)  this  warning  would  be  a  very  suitable 
conclusion  to  the  whole  train  of  thought  on  inward  and  outward  free- 
dom. It  was  needless  for  him  to  notice  the  case  of  a  person  selling 
himself  for  a  slave,  since  it  was  one  that  could  hardly  occur  among 
Christians.  Verse  24  is  rather  for  than  against  this  interpretation ;  for 
since  v.  23  does  not  refer  to  outward  relations,  he  once  more  repeats  the 
injunction  respecting  them. 

*  Schrader  infers  from  the  words  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  that  Paul  could 
not  have  Mrritten  this  epistle  at  the  close  of  his  long  re^^idence  at 
Ephesus,  but  at  the  beginning  of  another  short  stay  there ;  for  other- 
wise he  must  have  said,  imfuvw  Si  iy  *Etp4<r<p  fri,  and  could  not  have 
hoped  to  effect  that  in  a  few  weeks  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
counteraction  of  false  teachers,  which  he  could  not  accomplish  even 
after  several  years.  But  we  do  not  see  why  Paul,  merely  having  the 
future  in  his  eye,  and  not  reflecting  on  the  past,  might  not  leave  out 
the  ^ri,  as  similar  omissions  frequently  occur  in  an  epistolary  writing; 
and  even  if  Paul  in  the  course  of  a  long  time  had  effected  much  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  still  he  could  say,  since  the  sphere  of  his  labours 
in  Lesser  Asia  was  continually  extending,  that  ''  a  great  and  eflectual 
door "  was  opened  for  publishing  the  gospeL  But  the  airruceifi^yot  in 
this  passage,  which  relates  to  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  arc  certainly 
not  false  teachers,  but  open  adversaries  of  Christianity.  As  the  oppor- 
tunities for  making  known  the  gospel  were  manifold,  so  also  its  enemies 
yrere  many.  This,  therefore,  does  not  contradict  the  preceding  longer 
evidence  of  the  apostle,  but  rather  confirms  it ;  for  the  most  violent 
Attacks  on  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  if  they  did  not  proceed  from  the 
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At  the  time  of  his  writing  this  Epistle  to  Corinth,  he  had 
formed  an  extensive  plan  for  his  future  labours.  As  during 
his  stay  of  several  years  in  Achaia  and  at  Ephesus,  he  had 
laid  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  extension  of  the  Christian 
church  among  the  nations  who  used  the  Greek  language,  he 
now  wished  to  transfer  his  ministry  to  the  West ;  and  as  it 
was  his  fundamental  principle  to  make  those  regions  the 
scene  of  his  activity  where  no  one  had  laboured  before  him — 
he  wished  on  that  account  to  visit  Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  where  a  church  had  long  since  been  establidied,  in  his 
way  to  Spain,^  and  then  to  commence  the  publication  of  the 
gospel  at  the  extremity  of  Western  Europe.  But  before 
putting  this  plan  into  execution,  he  wished  to  obtain  a 
munificent  collection  in  the  churches  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
for  their  poor  believing  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  bring 
the  amount  himself  to  Jerusalem  accompanied  by  some 
members  of  the  churches.  Already  some  time  before  he  de- 
spatched this  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  had  sent  Timothy 
and  some  others  to  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  forward  this 
collection,  and  to  counterwork  the  disturbing  influences  in 
the  Corinthian  church.*     He  hoped  to  receive  through  him 

Jews,  would  first  arise,  after  by  their  long-continued  labours  they  had 
produced  effects  which  threatened  to  injure  the  interests  of  many  whose 
gains  were  derived  from  idolatrous  practices. 

'  Horn.  XV.  24,  28.  Dr.  Bauer,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Object  and  Occa- 
sion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  in  the  Tvbijiger  ZeUsdirift  fur 
Tfieologiey  1836,  part  iii.  p.  156,  has  attempted  to  show  that  Paul  could 
not  have  written  these  words.  He  thinks  that  he  discovers  in  them 
tlie  marks  of  another  hand,  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  no  trace  whatever 
can  be  found, — all  appears  wholly  Pauline.  It  might  indeed  seem 
strange,  that  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had  not  yet  visited  the  metro» 
polis  of  the  Grentile  world.  Accordingly,  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
causes  which  had  hitherto  prevented  him,  and  expresses  his  earnest 
desire  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  church  of  the  metro- 
polis. Since  it  was  most  important,  first  of  all,  to  lay  a  foundation 
everywhere  for  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  on  which  the  super- 
structure might  afterwards  be  easily  raised,  so  it  w^aa  his  maxim — the 
same  which  he  expresses  in  2  Cor.  z.  16,  and  which  wo  see  him  always 
acting  upon — to  labour  only  in  those  regions  where  no  one  before  had 
published  the  gospel.  But  among  the  Gentiles  at  Rome  a  church  had 
been  long  founded,  and  hence  he  could  not  be  justified  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples in  leaving  a  field  of  labour  in  which  there  was  still  so  mucli  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  visit  a  church  that  had  been  long  established,  and  was 
in  a  state  of  progressive  development.  The  difficulties  which  Bauer 
:finds  in  this  passage  are  only  created  by  a  false  interpretation. 
'    "*  1  Cor.  iv.  17.    The  manner  in  which  Paul  mentions  Timothy  both 
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an  account  of  the  impressioii  which  his  epistle  had  made. 
But  he  found  himself  deceiyed  in  Ms  expectations,  for 
Timothy  was  probably  prerented  from  trayeJling  as  far  as 
Corinth,  and  came  back  to  Ephesus  without  bringing  the 
information  which  the  apostle  expected.^  The  apostle,  ani- 
mated by  a  tender  paternal  anxiety  for  the  diurch,  became 
tmeasy  respecting  the  eiflfect  produced  by  his  epistle ;  he, 
therefore,  sent  Titus  to  Corinth  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information,  and  that  he  might  personally  operate  on  the 
church  in  accordance  with  the  impression  Blade  by  the  epistle. 
As  Paul  had  resoiyed,  on  sending  sway  Titus,  to  leave 
Ephesus  soon,  he  agreed  with  him  to  meet  «t  Troes,  where  he 
designed  to  make  a  longer  stay  in  order  to  found  a  church, 
2  Cor.  ii.  12,  and  perhaps  intended  to  shape  his  fukire  courae 
by  the  information  which  he  would  there  receive  from  'Rtus. 
But  here  the  question  arises.  Could  Paul  have  sent  Titus,  to 
Corinth  without  an  epistle  1  And  if  we  find  in  his  second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinlhians  nuBoerous' allusions  to  an  epistle 
which  he  simply  designates  as  the  epistle,  shall  we  not  most 
naturally  conclude  that  it  means  an  epistle  Bdsxt  by  Titus  I 
And  so  much  the  more,  if  these  allusions  contain  many  things 
that  do  not  tally  with  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. ' 

here  and  in  zvi.  10,  plainly  shows  tbat  he  vas  not  the  bearer  of  this 
epistle,  and  the  latter  passage  'makes  it  net  improbable  that  Paul 
expected  he  would  arrire  at  Coiinih  after  his  epistle,  which  would 
^laturally  happen  though  Timothy  departed  tot,  becaiase  he  was 
^detained  a  considerable  time  in  Macedonia.  Perhaps  the  messengeis 
from  the  Corinthian  church  were  already  come  to  Ephesus  when 
timothy  was  going  away,  and  as  Paul  wished  to  give  them  a  copious 
-reply,  on  that  account  he  sent  no  epistle  by  Timothy. 

^  It  faTooTS  the  supposition  that  Timothy  did  not  come  as  &r  as 
Corinth,  that,  in  Acts  xix.  22,  only  Macedonia  is  mentioned  as  the 
object  of  his  mission.  And  if  he  came  to  Corinth  as  Paul's  delegate*  he 
would  have  mentioned  him,  as  Biickert  justly  remarks,  in  connexion 
with  others  who  were  sent  by  him ;  for  though  we  are  not  justified  that 
Paul  here  mentioned  by  name  all  who  were  seat  by  him  to  Corinth,  yet 
the  object  for  which  he  named  Ihem,  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  acted  wiUi  the  same  disposition  as  himself,  and  were  as  little 
l>urdensome  to  the  Corinthian  church,  required  the  mention  of  a  mail 
like  Timothy  so  closely  connected  with  him,  if  he  had  stayed  at  Corinth 
as  his  delegate.  This  therefore  is  opposed  to  Bleek's  view,  which  we 
iahall  afterwards  mention,  accoiding  to  which  Timothy  really  came  to 
Corinth,  and  must  have  been  the  bearer  of  bad  news  from  thence. 

'  Bleek  has  endeavoured  to  prove  all  this  in  his  valuable  cssaj 
already  mentioned,  in  the  JStudien  vnd  KriUken,  1830,  part  iiL    But 
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We  ask  then,  in  this  second  epistle  are  such  things  resHly 
found  which  lead  us  to  suppose  another  document  composed 
in  a  differ^it  tone  from  the  first  epistle  now  extant  ?  Let  us 
examine  this  more  dosely.  Paul  says  at  the  banning 
of  the  seooasd  diapter  that  he  had  altered  his  former  plan  of 
tiaYelling  immediately  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  and  had 
resolved  to  go  first  to  Macedonia,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
be  obliged  to  produce  a  painfiil  impression  among  them,  if  he 
came  to  them  while  the  evils  which  he  censured  in  his  first 
epistle  were  still  in  existence.  On  this  account,  he  wished^ 
instead  of  coming  immediately  from  fiphesus  to  Corinth,' 
rather  to  communicate  by  letter  what  was  painhil  to  them, 
(which  may  very  well  refer  to  the  reprehensions  contained  in 
the  first  epistle,)  and  to  await  its  operation  in  producing 
repentance,  before  he  came  to  tiiem  in  person.  He  says 
of  the  epistle  in  question,  that  he  had  written  it  in  great 
anguish  of  heart  and  with  many  tears,  for  his  object  had  been 
not  to  give  them  pain,  but  to  evince  his  love  for  them.  Does 
not  that  suit  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  iv.  >8 — 19  ;  vi  7  ;  x.  ? 
Does  not  that  which  he  here  says  of  his  dispoaticm  correctly 
describe  that  state  of  mind,  in  which  the  news  respecting  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  Corinthian  church  must  have 
placed  him  ?  It  can  well  be  referred  to  that  individual  who 
.lived  in  unlawful  intercourse  with  his  step-mother,  against 
whose  oonUnuanoe  in  ^hureh-feUowship  he  had  so  strcxogly 
expressed  himself,  when  he  says  of  such  a  one  that  he  troubled 
not  only  himsdf  as  the  founder  of  the  church,  but  in  a  certain 
degree  the  whole  church.  That  epistle  was  indeed  suited  to 
call  forih  in  ike  Corinthians  the  eonsciousness  of  their  corrupt 
«tate,  that  sorrow  which  leads  to  salvation,  as  Paul  says 
of  that  epistle,  2  Cor.  vii.  9,  &c.  But  chiefly  we  might 
,be  induced,  by  verse  12  of  the  same  chapter,  to  suppose 
A  reference  to  what  was  said  by  Paul  in  an  epi^le  now  lost : 
*'Re  had  writt^i  such  a  letter  to  them,  not  on  his  aceount 

this  is  connectod  with  the  asBimipttoii  that  Timothy  really  'came  to 
-Corinth,  and  ihe  had  news  which  he  brought  infloenoed  Paul  4io  send 
Titus  thither.  If  we  only  assnme  that  P«al  was  inforn&ed  that  a  part 
of  the  church  had  shown  themselves  more  hanghty  after  the  receipt  of 
that  first  epistle,  it  can  be  explained  how  he  was  mduced  to  .send  a 
flererer  epistle  by  Titus.  Bat  we  have' noticed  above,  what  opposes  the 
Aappesition  that  Timothy  .at  that  time  really  extended  his  journey  as 
fu  as  Corinth 
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who  had  done  the  wrong,  nor  on  his  account  against  whom  it 
was  done,  but  from  a  regard  to  all,  that  his  sincere  zeal 
for  their  best  welfere  might  be  manifest."^  If  we  refer  the 
words  to  our  first  epistle,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  who  the 
person  can  be  agaimt  whom  the  wrong  was  committed.  All 
will  be  clear,  if  we  refer  it  to  Paul  himself,  that  he  intended 
delicately  to  point  out  himself  as  the  injured  party ;  and  that 
he  had  been  induced  thus  to  write,  not  from  a  selfish  interest, 
but  from  a  sincere  zeal  for  their  best  welfiixe.  It  also  appears 
to  be  implied  that  the  epistle  in  question  related  principally  if 
not  entirely  to  this  one  case.  But  the  affair  of  the  incestuous 
person  occupies  only  a  very  small  space  in  the  first  epistle. 
All  this  rather  fayours  the  suppoeitiou  that  there  was  another 
epistle  of  Paul,  not  now  extant,  which  related  exdusively 
or  principally  to  the  conduct  of  one  individual  who  had  con- 
ducted himself  towards  the  apostle  with  great  insolence, 
either  tlie  sam^  immoral  person  on  whom  Paul  passes  his 
judgment  in  the  first  epistle,  or  another.  Yet  this  conjectuiB 
does  not  seem  to  rest  on  a  yery  solid  foundation,  for  in  these 
words  we  find  no  further  mark  which  can  lead  us  to  suppose 

'  It  will  be  proper  here  to  determine  the  correct  reading.  If  we 
adopt  the  reading  received  by  Lachmann,  riiv  airovbiip  dyuav  r^v  vwkp 
Tlimy  vpbs  6fjM5,  it  will  favour  that  interpretation,  according  to  which 
there  must  be  a  reference  to  a  personal  wrong  directed  against  the 
apostle.  The  connexion  may  be  traced  in  this  manner:  If  I  have 
written  to  you  in  this  manner  (using  such  strong  language),  it  is  not  on 
account  of  him  who  has  committed  the  wrong,  nor  on  his  accoynt  who 
has  suffered  the  wrong  (Paul  himself  who  had  been  personally  injured 
by  the  insolence  of  that  man),  but  that  your  zeal  for  me  might  be 
xnade  known  by  you  before  God  (i.  e,  in  an  upright  manner,  so  that  the 
disposition  in  which  you  act,  may  prove  itself  in  the  sight  of  God, 
as  that  of  true  love).  This  would  be  the  contrast:  I  did  it  no^ 
to  avenge  my  apostolic  authority,  and  to  punish  the  person  who 
impugned  it;  but  on  this  account,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
manifest  your  zeal  for  me,  as  it  has  now  been  actually  shown.  But  still 
we  must  agree  with  RUckert  that  the  irphs  6fjMs  according  to  this  read- 
ing seems  rather  superfluous.  This  vpbs  6fuis  certainly  intimates,  that 
it  was  Paul's  wish  to  speak  of  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  church, 
which  would  be  shown  in  his  conduct  towards  it ;  also  in  the  words 
4y<&Tio»  rov  6cov,  we  find  such  an  indication  that  Paul  was  speaJcing  of 
his  own  disposition  as  showing  itself  to  be  upright  before  GknL  The 
correctness  of  the  common  reading  is  also  established  by  comparing  it 
with  2  Cor.  ii.  4,  for  the  words  r^v  <nroviii»  tifi&v  riiv  Mp  bijuw,  cor- 
respond to  the  words  r^v  itydvrip,  &c.  But  it  may  be  easily  explained 
Jiow  looking  back  to  viL  11  and  7,  would  give  rise  to  a  various 
reading. 
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a  personal  referoBoe  to  the  apostle.  He  who  was  fond  of  con- 
trasts and  accustomed  to  mark  them  strongly,  would  on  this 
occasion  have  marked  very  strongly  the  contrast  between  his 
personal  interest,  and  the  interest  of  the  church,  if  he  had 
wished  to  express  anything  of  the  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  fairly  understand  by  the  person  against  whom  the 
wrong  was  committed,  the  father,  whom  his  son  by  his 
incestuous  conduct  had  so  grievously  injured ;  whether  the 
&ther  was  already  dead,  or  still  living,  which  on  this  supposi- 
tion would  be  more  probable.  ^  Perhaps  the  complaints  of 
the  father  had  been  the  occasion  of  making  known  the  whole 
affidr  to  the  apostle.^  The  meaning  of  the  passage  would 
then  be,  that  they  ought  not  to  believe  that  a  reference  to  any 
individual  whatever,  that  resentment  against  any  person,  or 
attachment  to  any  one,  had  moved  him  thus  to  write,  but 
that  he  had  been  actuated  chiefly  by  a  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  church.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  assume,  that  the  whole 
of  the  epistle  to  which  he  here  alludes,  was  occupied  with  this 
one  affair,  if  only  his  readers  can  infer  from  the  connexion 
that  he  here  wishes  to  speak  of  this  one  object  (among  several 
others)  of  the  epistle. 

The  manner  also  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  the  sending 
away  of  Titus,  contains  no  such  marks  which  justify  the  sup- 
position that  this  step  was  occasioned  by  the  imfevourable 
account  brought  by  Timothy  of  the  stAte  of  the  Corinthian 
church;  for  he  declares  in  2  Cor.  vii.  14,  that  on  his  leaving 
he  said  many  things  to  him  in  the  praise  of  that  Church,  and 
hence  had  raised  good  expectations  respecting  it  in  his  mind.' 

^  It  is  singular,  that  in  the  first  epistle,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
father  of  the  offender. 

'  AU  difficulties  would  vanish,  if  with  Daniel  Heinsius,  we  under- 
stand the  words  rov  bJ^iicifihn-oi  as  neuter  =  roG  ofxaprnBirroi,  which 
the  New  Testament  use  of  aHueeiy  would  allow.  The  transition  from 
the  masculine  to  the  neuter  may  surprise  us  less,  since  the  neuter 
fallows  immediately  after.  The  &8ueiy6^y  would  then  correspond  to  the 
vpayfia  before  mentioned.  And  though  it  may  appear  objectionable 
that  Paul  should  so  express  himself  as  if  such  a  sin  was  a  thing  of 
jAinor  importance,  yet  this  is  not  an  idea  conveyed  by  the  words ;  but 
he  wishes  only  to  express  very  strongly  in  an  antithetical  form,  that  his 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  church,  for  the  preservation  of  its 
purity,  had  induced  him  so  to  write.  But  it  suits  the  contrast  still 
better,  if  all  personal  references  were  kept  out  of  sight. 

'  The  woids  in  2  Cor..vii'  14, 1  cannot  understand,  according  to  the 
mutual  relation  of  the  clauses,  otherwise  than  thus :    By  what  I  have 
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Still  the  objeeti<m  omy  be  luged,  Titos  miBt  at  aS  evmte^  IBS' 
a  messenger  from  Pttol,  b»ve  brought  with  him  an  epistle  to 
Corintb;  acid  if  Paul  quotes  a  letter  without  marking  it 
miore  preeisely,  we  can  understand  bj  it  no  other  than  the 
last,  and  therefore  the  one  brought  by  Titxxi*  But  if  he  senet 
Titus  after  Timothy  s  retiun,  and  soon  after  he  had  despatched 
his  first  Epistle  to  tl^  Corinthian  church,  we  ma,j  more 
readily  presume  that  he  would  not  thioik;  it  necessary  to  send 
a  long  epistle  at  the  same  time,  but  perhaps  give  him  oidy  a 
few  Imes  in  i;^ch  he  intimated  that  Titus  was  to  supply  the 
place  of  Timothy,  who  was  not  aUe  to  come  to  them  himself.  > 

said  to  Titus  in  your  praise,  I  have  not  been  put  to  shame;  but  as  I 
have  spoken  to  you  all  according  to  truth,  so  also  this  has  been  proved 
to  be  true. 

^  A  di£iculty  is  here  presented,  from  the  manner  in  which  Paul 
mentions  the  sending  Titus  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
2  Cor.  viii.  6,  compared  -with  v.  16,  and  ix.  3;  xii.  18.  Billroth  and 
SUckert  (who  does  not  however  assent  to  all  the  reasons  alleged  by  the 
former)  have  hence  concluded,  that  the  sending  of  Titus  was  by  n» 
means  after  the  despatch  of  that  first  epietle,  but  took  place  long  before, 
and  that  the  arrangement  of  the  collection  was  the  object  of  his  visit. 
But  Titus  would  be  still  at  Corinth  when  that  letter  arrived,  and  hence 
could  communicate  to  Paul  respecting  the  effect  it  produced.  Perhaps 
Titus  was  the  bearer  of  the  first  lost  epistle  to  the  Corinthian  church. 
Hence  it  may  be  explained,  why  Paul  could  consider  his  second  epistle 
(the  first  now  extant)  as  his  last  written  epistle,  and  quote  it  without 
any  further  designation.  But  if  this  had  been  the  case,  we  must  neces- 
sarily look  for  an  express  mention  of  Titus  in  our  first  epistle ;  and 
since  none  such  occurs,  we  must  either  assume  that  the  sending  ^f 
Titus  mentioned  in  the  second  epistle,  is  the  same  as  that  whicU-  we 
have  spoken  of  in  the  text,  or  if  we  consider  it  as  difierent,  it  occurred 
much  earlier,  so  that  Titus,  when  Paul  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  must  have  been  a  long  while  returned  to  them.  And  for 
this  latter  assumption,  It  may  be  urged,  that  at  that  first  sending  a  - 
companien  of  Titus  is  mentioned ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  Panl 
mentions  his  meeting  with  Titus  in  Macedonia,  no  one  else  i^pears ; 
not  that  this  is  a  decisive  proof,  because  Titus  alone  might  bo  mentioned 
as  being  the  principal  person.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  Fftul  states 
that  he  boasted  of  the  Corinthian  church  to  Tittis,  it  seems  implied  (if 
not  absolutely  necessary)  that  this  church  was  not  personally  known  t» 
him.  If  we  are  disposed  to  assume,  that  this  mission  of  Titus  was  th« 
same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  first  epistle,  the  chronological  order  of 
events  would  not  oppose  this  supposition.  But  first,  there  is  the 
question^  whether  Paul  reckoned  the  year  according  to  the  RomaB, 
Qreek,  or  Jewish  Calendar ;  in  the  last  case,  he  might  mention  the 
sending  of  Titus  as  having  taken  place  in  the  preceding  year,  if  it  was 
before  Easter ;  in  the  second,  if  it  was  after  Easter,  and  if  he  wrote  this 
epistle  in  autumn.    But  it  is  not  at  all  neeessaiy  to  assume  that  the 
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But  oftor  the  fiMsoding'  oi  Titus,  a  -violeut  popular  tumult 
arose,  at  Ephesua  against  the  apostl^  which  was  uesrorthekss 
an  evidenee  of  the  great  success  of  his  ministiy  in  Leas^ 
Asia..  Small  modela  in  gold  and  silver  of  the  famed  temple- 
of  Artemis  were  tiaed  to  be  made^^  which  being  sent  to  distant 
parts  as  an  object  of  deiiroiion,  brought  great  gain  to  the  city. 
A  man  immed  Demetrius,  who.  had  a  large  manufaetory  of 
goch  models^  and  a  great  number  of  workmen,  began  to  fear, 
since  the  gospel  had  spread  with  such  success  in  Lesser  Asia, 
and  faith  in  Artemis  had  so  far  dedined'  as  to  lessen  the  sale 
of  his  wares  in  this  region,  that  the  gains  of  his  trade  would 
soon  be  lost  He  assembled  his  nmnerous  workmen,  and 
easily  inflamed  their  anger  against  the  enemies  of  their  gods, 
who  threatened  to  deprive  the  great  Artemis  of  her  honour, 
and  them  of  their  gain.  A  great  tumult  arose,  they  all 
hastened  to  the  public  place  where  they  were  wont  to  assem- 
ble, and  many  cried  out,  some  one  thing,  some  another, 
without  knowing  why  they  were  come  together.  As  the 
Jews  here  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  Greek  population 
who  viewed  them  with  constant  aversion,  any  special  occasion 
easily  roused  their  slumbering^  prejudices  into  open  violence, 
and  they  had  then  much  to  sufier  :  they  feared  therefore,  that 
the  anger  of  the  people  against  the  enemies  of  their  gods-^ 
especially  as  many  did  not  know  who  these  enemies  were 
exactly— would  be  turned  upon  themselves;  an4  one  of  their 
number,  Alexander  by  name,  came  forward,  in  order  to  shift 
the  blame  from  themselves  upon  the  Christians;   but  the 

sending  away  of  Titus  was  in  the  preceding  year ;  for  it  might  be  the 
case  tnat  the  Cocinthian  charch  had  begun  the  colleetion,  before  Titus 
had  proposed  it  to  them^  Nor  ought  it  to  excite  our  surprise,  that 
Paul  mentions  only  one  object  for  which  he  sent  Titus,  the  arrangement 
of  the  collection^;  for  ho  might  be  sent  for  this  purpose,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  obtain  information  for  Paul  respecting  the  state  of  the  Corin« 
thian  chorcfa,  and  the  effect  produced  by  his  epistle.  But  as  he  was 
writing  respecting  the  eollecUon,  he  had  no  oocaalon  to  advert  to 
another  topic 

>  The  words  of  Paul,  Acta  xz.  19,  perhaps  intimate  that  this  popular 
disturbaace  proceeded  from  the  machinations  of  the  Jews,  though  it 
^terwards  threatened  to  be  dangerous  to  the  Jews  themselves. 

'  It  is  possible,  that  thesuecessfal  ministry  of  Paul  already  threatened 
t]iA  destruction  of  idolatry,  though  after  the  first  successful  propagatioa 
of  ihe  gospel,  a  pause  in  its  progress  intervened,  similar  to  what  haa , 
often  occurred.    Compare  Pliny's  account  of  the  decline  of  heathenism,, 
in  my  Church  History,  voL  i..  p.  140. 
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appearance  of  such  a  person  whom  they  ranked  among  these 
enemies,  aroused  the  heathen  to  still  greater  fury,  and  the 
clamour  became  more  violent.  But  on  this  occasion  only 
the  populace  appear  to  have  been  hostile  to  the  teachers  of 
Christianity  ;  the  manner  in  which  Paul  had  lived  and  acted 
during  his  long  residence  in  the  city  must  have  operated 
advantageously  on  the  public  authorities  of  the  city.  Some 
even  of  itie  magistrates  who  were  placed  this  year  at  the  head 
of  regulating  idl  the  sacra  in  Lesser  Asia,^  and  presided  over 
the  pubHc  games,  showed  their  sympathy  for  him,  for  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  exposing  himself  to  the  excited  crowd, 
they  besought  him  not  to  incur  this  danger.  And  the 
chamberlain  of  the  city  at  last  succeeded  in  calming  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  his  representations — ^by  calling  on  them  to 
give  an  account  of  the  object  of  their  meeting — of  which  the 
majority  were  totally  ignorant — and  by  reminding  them  of 
the  serious  responsibility  they  incurred  for  their  turbulent 
and  illegal  behaviour. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Paul  was  determined  by  this 
disturbance,  which  seems  to  have  been  quite  transitory,  to 
leave  Ephesus  earlier  than  he  had  intended  according  to  his 
original  plan.  When  he  wrote  his  first  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians, he  spoke  to  them  of  the  dangers  which  daily  threatened 
him,  and  yet  these  had  no  influence  in  determining  the  length 
of  his  sojourn  in  this  city.  Perhaps  we  may  find  several 
usious  to  this  nsw  disb  urbanoQ.*      A  comparison   of    the 

^  'Aa-idpxo* :  each  of  the  cities  which  formed  the  Koivhy  riis  *A<rias  chose 
a  delegate  yearly  for  this  college  of  'Afftdpxai,  See  Aristid.  Orat.  Saer. 
17.  ed,  Dindorf.  vol.  i.  p.  531 ;  and  probably  the  president  of  this 
college  would  be  called  ipxt^pf^s,  iuridpxris ;  his  name  was  employed  in 
marking  the  date  of  public  events;  see  the  Letter  of  the  Church 
at  Smyrna,  on  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp ;  and  Ezechiel  Spanheim,  de 
ProMtantia  et  Usu  Numigmatum,  ecL  secunda,  p.  691. 

'  He  says,  1  Cor.  xv.  31,  that  he  was  daily  exposed  to  death,  which 
may  lead  ns  to  conclude,  that  when  Paul  had  reached  the  end  of  this 
epistle,  (which  was  probably  not  written  all  at  once,)  this  disturbance 
had  taken  place.  Thus  we  may  take  the  words  in  v.  82,  Kark  &y0p(&- 
myoy  \oyiafii»  Origiup  iyfyo/Ativ  fioph — &\A&  wapajBo^s  ivABnv,  with 
Theodoret,  in  a  literal  sense,  namely,  that  it  was  demanded  by  the  raging 
populace,  as  afterwards  was  often  the  case  in  the  persecutions  of  the 
Christians,  that  the  enemy  of  the  gods  should  be  condemned  ad  heaUaa, 
Old  Uonem,  But  though  such  a  cry  might  be  raised  by  the  infuriated 
multitude,  it  is  very  difficult  to  suppose,  considering  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, that  their  desire  would  be  granted,  and  Paul  therefore 
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First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  with  one  another, 
may  indeed  favour  the  belief,  that  Paul  wrote  the  latter  after 
this  event,  since  he  here  writes  as  one  who  had  been  rescued 
from  impending  death.  ^     But  it  may  indeed  be  supposed, 

conld  never  say,  that,  as  far  as  he  could  expect  according  to  human 
judgment,  he  would  have  been  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts  without  the 
wonderful  help  of  God.  Also  this  interpretation  of  the  words  kotA 
HvBpteirov,  is  not  the  easiest  and  most  favoured  by  the  connexion.  I 
rather  find  in  these  words,  according  to  the  connexion,  the  contrast 
to  the  Christian  hope,  the  designation  of  the  standing-point  of  men  in 
general  who  are  destitute  of  this  hope.  By  the  wild  b^ts  must  there- 
fore be  understood,  savage  infuriated  men  with  whom  Paul  had  to  con- 
tend. Prom  Rom.  xvi.  4,  where  it  is  said  that  Priscilla  and  Aquila 
had  ventured  their  lives  for  him,  as  well  as  from  what  Paul  says  in 
Acts  XX.  19,  we  may  gather  that  he  was  exposed  to  many  dangers 
at  Ephesus,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts. 

^  According  to  the  interpretation  proposed  by  RUckert,  these  ex- 
pressions do  not  refer  to  persecutions  endured  by  Paul,  but  to  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  the  effects  of  which  accompanied  him  to  Macedonia,  and 
were  felt  by  him  when  he  wrote  this  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
But  on  comparing  all  that  relates  to  it,  I  cannot  assent  to  this  view. 
As  to  the  passage  in  2  Cor.  i.  8,  it  appears  to  me  that  these  words  must 
be  explained  according  to  v.  5.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  natural  diseases 
may  be  called  in  a  certain  sense  ira6^/iaTa  rod  X^urrou ;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Pauline  phraseology,  we  should  certainly  apply  them  pri- 
marily to  suffering  for  the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  the 
believer  follows  Christ.  RUckert  thinks  that  if  Paul  had  intended  to 
signify  the  persecution  that  had  been  excited  at  Ephesus,  he  would  have 
named  the  city  itself,  as  in  the  first  epistle.  But  I  do  not  see  why  he 
should  not  choose  the  general  designation  of  the  region  of  which 
Ephesus  was  the  metropolis ;  and,  it  is  possible,  that  the  exasperation 
of  the  heathens  against  him  spread  from  Ephesus  to  other  parts  of 
Lesser  Asia  which  he  visited.  Why  then  might  he  not  say,  that  the 
persecutions  exceeded  the  measure  of  his  human  strength,  that  he  was 
almost  overcome,  and  despaired  of  his  life?  In  2  Cor.  iv.  9  and  11,  he 
distinctly  notices  persecutions  by  which  he  was  in  continual  danger  oi 
death,  with  which  1  Cor.  xv.  30 — 31  agrees ;  from  these  passages  we 
may  conclude  that  he  was  exposed  to  more  dangers  than  are  recoided  in 
the  Acts.  And  in  this  way  other  passages  must  be  explained.  The 
mention  of  the  earthen  vessels  is  not  against  this  view,  for  the  conflicts 
which  Paul  had  to  sustain  always  served  to  awaken  in  his  mind  a  more 
vivid  consciousness,  that  he  carried  about  the  divine  treasure  in  an 
earthen  broken  vessel,  that  this  shattered  receptacle  would  soon  be 
entirely  destroyed  by  such  assaults  unless  strengthened  and  rescued 
by  Almighty  power.  He  might  well  say  in  v.  10,  that  he  always  bore 
about  in  his  body  the  pixputris  toSItjo-ov,  because  he  was  always  exposed 
to  death  for  the  cause  of  Christ  (v.  11),  and  bearing  the  marks  of  these 
sufferings  in  his  body,  he  thus  carried  with  him  an  image  of  the  suffer- 
ing Saiiour  in  his  own  person.    What  he  says  in  v.  9,  and  in  the 
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that  when  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  those  dangeos, 
the  higher  oonoems  of  which  he  treated  in  the  First  EpstLe 
to  the  Ckudnthians,  so  occupied  him,  that  he  forgot  everything 
.personal — ^but  that  when  he  had  left  Ephesus,  the  cecoUec- 
tions  of  the  special  leadings  of  Providence,  which  had  rescued 
him  &om  su^  dangers,  filled  liim  with  oir^eiflowing  gxatitttde 
which  he  could  not  suppress. 

After  Paul  had  laboured  at  Troas  in  preaching  the  gospd, 
and  had  waited  in  vain  for  Titus,  whom  he  expected  on  his 
retiun  from  Corinth,  he  left  that  place  with  troubled  feelings 
and  went  to  meet  him  in  Macedonia.  Among  the  Maeedonaan 
churches  he  met  with  gratifying  proofe  of  the  advanoe  of  the 
Christian  life,  to  which  their  conflicts  with  the  world  had 
-contributed.  No  persecutions  of  Christianity  as  a  reUffio 
Ulicita  had  as  yet  been  oommeneed  by  the  authoritieB  of  the 
state.  But  at  all  events,  the  Christians,  by  their  withdrawing 
from  the  heathen  worship  and  all  that  was  connected  with  it, 
.must  have  unfavoucably  impressed  the  heathen  among  whom 
they  lived,  aod  excited  the  hatred  of  the  fismatical  populace  who 
were  instigated  by  the  Jews.  Even  if  no  legal  charge  could 
be  brought  against  the  believers  as  apostates  from  the  religion 
of  the  state,  still  without  this  instrument,  zealous  heathens, 
^ho  formed  so  large  a  majority,  possessed  sufficient  means  to 
-oppress  or  injure  in  their  worldly  prospects  a  class  of  persons  so 
&.r  below  themselves,  in  numbers,  respectability,  and  political 
influence.  It  may  illustrate  this,  if  we  only  think  of  what 
conv^^ls  to  Christianity  in  the  East  Indies  hsve  had  to  endure 
(though  under  a  Christian  government),  frcan  their  heathen 

whole  oontezt^  marks  the  dispofiitlon  of  one  who  had  reason  to  consider 
the  duration  of  his  life  as  very  uncertain,  whether  he  met  with  a  natural  or 
violent  death.  2  Cor.  vi.  9  is  to  be  explained  according  to  It.  9  and  11. 
2  Cor.  vii  5  shows  that  even  in  Macedonia  he  had  no  respite  from  his 
sufferings,  but  was  overwhelmed  with  fresh  trials.  Here  we  find 
no  trace  of  illness.  The  word  (r^|  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  under- 
^standing  the  passage  of  illness ;  it  denotes  everything  which  could 
jiffect  the  outer  man,  while  within  the  highest  peace  might  be  enjoyed* 
'The  passage  in  2  Cor.  zii.  7  is  too  obscure  to  draw  any  conclusion  from 
it  with  certainty ;  and  even  if  here  a  chronic  disorder  were  intende4»  it 
would  not  be  dear  that  what  was  said  before  had  any  reference  to  it. 
We  do  not  deny  that  Panl  had  to  combat  with  much  bodUy  weakness ; 
— w%  do  not  deigr  that  the  tribulation  he  endured  must  have  impaired 
his  bodily  stieogth ;  bnt  it  does  not  follow  thaS;  the  passim^  above 
Quoted  have  su6h  a  refecenoe 
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xektiyeii  «&d  tioniiesiDiiB !  But  the  Macedonian  Chrisiaans 
dieerfullj  endured  eyerything  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  and, 
howeyer  much  their  means  df  subsistence  had  been  injiired, 
they  were  ready  to  take  an  actiye  part  in  the  collection  made 
1^  Paul  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  evea.  ''b^ond  their 
power ;"  2  Cor.  yiii.  In  Macedonia,  the  apostle  Imd  ako  the 
.satisfiu^tion  of  meeting  with  Titus,  and  of  learning  from  Hm 
that  his  epistle  had  produced  a  salutary  effect,  if  not  on  the 
whole,  yet  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Corinthian  church.  The 
disapprobation  of  the  larger  and  better  part  had  been  ex- 
pcei^ed  against  the  incestuous  person,  and  the  yoice  of  this 
.majority^  which  as  such  must  haye  been  dedsiye  in  the 
Assemblies  of  the  church,  had  either  actually  expeUed  him 
•from  church^ommunion,  according  to  the  judgment  ex- 
piBssed  by  Paul,  or  the  actual  execution  of  the  sentence  had 
been  put  off  in  the  eyent  of  his  not  reeeiying  forgiyeness  from 
the  apostle.  When  the  resolution  of  the  majority  was  an- 
nounced to  the  offender  with  expressions  of  seyere  reprehen- 
sion, he  expressed  the  greatest  sorrow  and  penitence.  On 
this  account,  the  majority,  who  always  acknowledged  the 
apostolic  authority  of  Paul,  interceded  on  his  behalf  that  a 
milder  course  might  be  adopted,  and  Paul  assented,  in  order 
that  the  penitent  might  not  be  plimged  in  despair,  and  thus 
a  greater  calamity  ensue.^     The  majority  showed  the  greatest 

'  In  the  words  2  Cor.  ii  5 — 10, 1  cannot  find  anything  different 
from  what  I  have  stated  in  the  text.  Kor  do  they  support  EUekertIs 
assertion,  that  the  majority  of  the  church,  though  they  expressed  their 
disapprobation  of  the  offender,  -were  not  disposed  to  proceed  against 
•him  as  seyerely  as  Paul  desired,  and  that  the  apostle  only  yielded  to 
their  wishes  from  prudential  motives,  in  order  to  maintain  his  autho- 
rity, and  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  directing  their  decisions.  Paul 
£ays,  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  "  Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is  this  punishment  which 
was  inflicted  of  many."  From  this  we  cannot  infer  that  it  differed  from 
the  sentence  passed'  by  the  apostle  himself.  This,  said  he^only  re- 
ferring to  what  had  taken  place,  and  in  oonnezion  with  what  followed 
-^is  indeed  not  unanimous,  but  yet  the  punishment  awarded  to  him  by 
the  voice  of  the  majority.  It  is  sufficient — ^may  mean,  enough  has  been 
done  that  this  sentence  of  the  majority  has  been  expressed,  and  that  he 
has  been  brought  to  contrition,  so  that  now  a^  milder  course  may  be 
Adopted,  and  he  may  be  .received  again  into  ehuroh-^ommunion.  Or,  it 
is  sufficient  that  the  majority  have  adopted  this  resolution.  But,  since 
he  is  now  penitent,  it  need  not  be  carried  into  effect.  The  pain  which 
he  has  alr^y  suffered  is  eo^igh.  Hence,  instead  of  oontinuing  to  act 
with  that  strictness,  and  carrying  into  effect  that  resolution  t»f  the 
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regard  for  the  apostle's  authority;  they  lamented  having 
occasioned  him  so  much  trouble,  and  assured  him  how  earnestly 
they  longed  to  see  him  soon  among  them.  But  Paul's  op- 
ponents among  the  Judaizers  were  not  humbled,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  only  embittered  against  him  by  his  reprimand 
and  the  submission  paid  to  him  by  the  rest  of  the  church, 
and  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  make  the  church  sus- 
picious of  him.  They  said,  that  he  was  powerful  only  in  his 
letters,  but  that  '^  his  bodily  presence  was  weak,  and  his  speech 
contemptible  ;"  2  Cor.  x.  10.  He  threatened  more  than  he 
could  perform,  and  hence  was  very  far  from  formidable.  He 
was  conscious  of  his  weakness,  and,  therefore,  was  alwa3n3 
threatening  to  come,  but  never  came.  In  his  first  epistle, 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  he  probably  threatened  the 
contumacious,  that  he  would  soon  come  to  Corinth,  and  if 
what  was  amiss  were  not  rectified,  he  would  exert  the  utmost 
prerogative  of  his  office.  In  that  last  epistle,  or  by  verbal 
commiuiications,  he  had  announced  to  them  that  as  soon  as 
he  had  left  Ephesus,  he  would  come  immediately  to  them,  as 
he  wished,  after  a  transient  sojourn  at  Corinth,  to  travel  into 
Macedonia,  and  return  again  to  them  in  order  to  remain  with 
them  till  his  intended  departure  to  Jerusalem.  But  as  he 
now  remained  longer  in  Ephesus,  as  he  had  altered  the  plan 
of  his  journey,  and  had  announced  to  the  Corinthians  that  he 
would  first  go  into  Macedonia  and  then  come  to  them  ;  ^  sr 
he  took  advantage  of  this  arrangement  to  excuse  a  sense  of 
his  weakness,  of  vacillation,  and  of  ambiguity  in  his  ex- 
pressions. And  thus  imcertain  and  vacillating — ^they  con- 
cluded, he  would  be  as  a  teacher.  Hence  his  self-contradio- 
tory  conduct  in  reference  to  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
Law  by  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  They  endeavoured  to  set  in 
a  false  hght  that  Christian  prudence  which  always  distinguished 
church,  they  might  announce  forgiveness  to  him,  for  (v.  9)  Paul  had 
attained  his  object ;  they  had,  by  virtue  of  that  resolution  of  the  majo- 
fity*  given  him  the  proof  he  required  of  their  obedience.  He  required 
nothing  more  (v.  10),  as  they  had  assented  to  his  severe  sentence ;  so 
now  he  was  ready  to  excuse  them,  as  he  had  attained  the  object  he  had 
at  heart,  the  welfare  of  the  church.  Paul  also  expressly  commends 
<yii.  11)  the  indignation  they  had  manifested  in  this  affair,  the  iK^iimais 
they  had  felt,  thus  acquitting  themselves  of  all  participation  in  the 
wickedness. 

^   We  therefore  need  not  assume  a  lost  epistle  containing  this  altered 
plan  of  the  journey. 
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Paul,  but  which  was  united  in  him  with  perfect  simplicity  of 
intention,  as  if  he  had  employed  a  variety  of  artifices  to  de- 
ceive men.  Also  all  that  was  amiss  which  he  had  denounced 
in  his  letters,  had  not  yet  been  put  away  by  that  part  of  the 
chiu-ch  which  adhered  to  the  apostle.  Such  being  the  state 
of  the  Corinthian  church,  Paul  thought  it  best — in  order 
that  his  own  visit  to  Corinth  might  be  disturbed  by  no  im- 
pleasant  occurrences,  and  that  his  intercourse  with  the  Corin- 
thians might  be  one  of  joy  and  love — ^to  write  once  more  to 
them,  in  order  to  prepare  tiie  way  for  his  personal  ministry 
among  them.  He  sent  Titus  with  two  other  able  persons 
in  the  service  of  the  church,  as  bearers  of  this  epistle  to 
Corinth.* 

In  reference  to  that  marked  suspicion  of  his  conduct  and 
character,  Paul  appeals  in  this  epistle  to  the  testimony  of  his 
own  conscience,  that  in  his  intercourse  with  men  in  general, 
and  especially  with  the  Corinthians,  he  had  been  guided  not 
by  worldly  prudence,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God .;  he  contrasts 
one  with  the  other,  since  he  considered  simpHcity  and  upright- 
ness of  intention  as  the  essential  mark  of  the  agency  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  His  epistle  also  testifies  this ;  as  he  wrote,  so 
he  thought ;  ^  he  had  nothing  in  his  mind  different  firom  his 
avowed  intentions.  He  states  the  reasons  of  the  alteration  in. 
the  plan  of  his  journey,  and  draws  the  conclusion,  that  no 

^  One  of  these  (2  Cor.  yiii.  18)  was  chosen  from  the  Macedonian 
churches,  that  he  might  in  their  name  conyey  the  collection  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  he  is  distinguished  as  one,  whose  'Upraise  was  in  all  the 
churches,"  for  his  activity  in  publishing  the  gospel.  We  may  indeed 
suppose,  that  Luke  is  the  person  intended,  and  must  then  assume,  that 
Paul  was  left  behind  at  Philippi,  where  Luke  afterwards  joined  him ; 
but  that  the  latter,  after  his  return  from  Corinth,  again  stayed  at 
Philippi,  and  on  the  departure  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  intended  to  join 
him  there.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  Luke,  who  generally  gives  a 
fuller  narrative  when  he  was  an  eye-witness,  touches  so  slightly  on  this 
is  the  Acts.  But  his  brevity  may  be  explained  fi*om  the  fact  of  his 
being  more  copious  only  in  relating  the  personal  ministry  of  Panl. 

*  2  Cor.  i.  12, 18.  The  grounds  on  which  De  Wette  objects  to  this 
interpretation,  are  not  obvious  to  me.  "  But  what  suspicion  of  dupli- 
city might  the  confident  assertions  in  v.  12  awaken.**  This  verse  could 
indeed  awaken  no  such  suspicion,  but  rather  contradicts  that  suspicion 
which  Paul's  enemies  sought  to  excite ;  v,  13  serves  to  corroborate  what 
he  had  said  in  v.  12.  Paul  makes  the  appeal,  that  in  his  epistle,  as 
well  as  in  his  whole  ministry,  nothing  could  be  found  of  a  cwpla  arapKiidi 
which  his  adversaries  wished  to  find  in  those  words;  he  maintains,  thai 
M  his  words,  not  less  than  his  actions,  bore  the  impress  of  av-XoTijs. 
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incoiisigtency  can  be  found  in  wiiat  lie  had  enid  on  this  matter. 
And  he  cotdd  call  God  to  witness,  that  no  inconsistency  could 
be  found  in  hia  manner  of  publi^ing  the  gospel,  that  he  had 
always  preached  one  unehangeable  dootrine  of  Christy  and  the 
promises  which  they  received  would  be  certainly  fulfilled 
through  Christ^i  God  himself  had  given  them  as  weQ  as  him 
the  certain  pledge  of  this,  by  the  common  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts  ;  (2  Cor.  L  16—22.) 

The  duty  of  vindicating  his  apostolic  character  against  the 
accusations  of  his  opponents,  forced  him  to  speak  much  of 
himseif.  The  palpably  evident  object  of  his  doing  this,  and 
the  distinetion  which  he  was  always  careful  to  make  between 
the  divine  power  connected  with  his  apostolic  functions,  aiKt 
the  person  of  a  feeble  mortal,  between  the  "  man  in  Christ " 
and  the  weak  Paul,'  suifieiently  acquitted  him  of  the  diarge  of 
s6lf-coi!keeit  and  vain-glory.  To  common  men,  wiio  would 
measure  everythdng  by  the  same  measure,  many  things  might' 
seem  strange  in  Paul's  manner  of  speaking  of  himself  and  hi» 
mdnjstry,  so  that  they  were  ready  to  accuse  him  of  extrava* 
gaace,  of  a  self-exaltation  bordering  on  insanity.  But  what 
impeded  hdm  to  speak  in  such  strong  terms,  was  not  personal 
Ibelisg,  but  the  inspired  consciousness  of  the  divine  power 
attatc^d  to  the  gospel  and  to  hds  apostolic  calling,  which 
would  triumph  over  all  opposrtion.  Ilius  the  fiwrt  of  his  **  not 
being  aUe  to  do  anything  of  himself"  redounded  in.  his  view 
to  t]^  glory  of  God. 

Paul  spent  the  rest  of  IJie  summer  and  autumn  in  Mace- 
donia ;  he  probably  extended  hia  labours  to  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Illyri%'  and  then  removed  to  Achaia,  where  he 
Bpeixt  the  winter. 

^  Thereforo  inilepcBdcBtLy  of  the  law  of  whieh  his  adversaries  pi9» 
BCiibed  the  obaervanoe. 

*  To  this  the  posflBge  in  2  Cor.  r.  13  refers.  "For  whether  w«  h« 
beside  ourselves,  (the  inspiration  with  which  the  apostle  spake  of  ther 
ditiae  objects  of  his  calling,  of  what  the  power  of  God  effected  throng 
hia  apostolic  office — ^bnt  which  his  adTersariiBS  treated  as  empty  boaating-, 
aad  ascribed  to  an  iu^paa-mn^  or  jBtairfa)  it  is  to  the  glory  c^  Qod ;  or . 
whether  we  he  sober  (when  the  apostle  speaks  of  himself  as  a  weak 
mmrtal,  puts  hiaeelf  on  a  level  with  the  Corinthians,  and  makes  no  iia» 
of  its  apostolic  power  and  its  privileges)  it  is  for  your  welfaxe." 

'  In  2  Cor.  z«  14—16^  Panl  seems  to  mark  Achala  as  the  extreme 
limit  of  his  labours  in  preaching  the  gospel;  (this  indeed  does  not 
follow  from  the  &x?i  koX  ^fuhf,  since  &XP<   ^^  i^if  does  not  denota  . 
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Since  he  was  mm  reenlved,  after  his  return  from  the  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  ivhieh  he  proposed  undertakiD^  at  the  beginning 
of  the  spring,  to  change  the  scene  of  bis  lal^ws  to  the  West, 
and  to  visit  the  metropolis  of  the  Boman  emfHre  for  the  first 
time,  he  must  ha;ve  been  gratified  to  form  a  eonnezion  pre- 
Tiously  with  the  church  in  that  city.  The  journey  of  Phcebe, 
the  deaconness  of  the  church  at  CendwaBa,  who  bod  been  in-> 
duced  by  yarious  circumstances  to  viat  Rome,  gave  him  the 
best  opportunity  for  this  purpose,  while,  at  the  same  time,  ha 
recommended  her  to  the  care  of  the  Roman  church.* 

a  fixed  or  exclusive  limit,  see  Bom.  y.  13,  though  Paul  sometimes  uses' 
tlie  word  in  this  latter  meaning,  Gal.  iii.  19;  ir.  2;  yet  it.  appears  to* 
proceed  from  the  comparison  of  the  three  verses  in  connezioii.) ;  on  the 
other  in  Rom.  xr.  19,  Illyris  is  thus  marked.  Bat  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  last  passage,  that  PMil  himself  had  preached  the  gospel  in. 
Blyria;  possibly  he  only  mentioned  this  as  the  extreme  limit  cu/ar  as 
iHiich  he  had  reached  in  preaching  the  gospel. 

'  It  is  here  taken  for  granted,  that  tiM  16th  chapter  belongs  with  th& 
whole  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  which  in  modern  times  has  been 
disputed  by  Sehulz  in  the  Studien  %md  KrUiiken,  vol.  ii.  p.  609 ;  bat, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  on  insufficient  grounds^  It  may  excite  surprise  that 
Paul  should  salute  so  many  individuals  in  a  church  to  which  he  waa 
personally  a  stranger,  and  that  we  find  among  them  relations  and  old 
friends  of  the  apostle  from  Palestine,  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  But 
we  must  recollect,  that  Rome*  was  always  the  rend«zvoas  of  persons  froni 
all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  &ct  stated  by  Athennus  in  the 
strongest  terms,  DeipnoaopL  i.  20v  t^p  ^Vwfaalom  96X1^  hterof/^  rrif 
olieovfi4vris,  iv  y  <rwtdew  i<m»  vdtras  rhs  ir^\c(y  l9pufUtna,  (such  as  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  Nicomedia,  and  Athens) — ical  yit(t  8\a  ra  fBwn  iJdp6ms 
air6$i  trw^KurroL  Fkul  naght  easily  becoma  persooally  acqnainted  at 
Ephesus  and  Gbrintb  with  many  Christiaiia  from.  Rome,,  or  leam  par* 
tieulars  respecting  them.  Among  these  whom  be  saints  were  persona 
of  the  ftmily^  of  Narcissus,  who  was  well  known  to  be  a  freed-manof  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  That  Aqnila  and  Priseillaweseagain  in  Rome,  that 
a  put  of  the  church  assembled  in  their  house*,  and  thai  a  number  of 
yean  afterwards,  as  may  be  inferred  fh)m  the  2d  Epistle  to  Timothy^ 
they  are  to  be  found  at  Ephesus, — alt  this,  from  what  we  have  before, 
remarked,  is  not  so  surprising.  The  warning  against  the  Judaising 
teaehers,  xvi.  17,  who  published  anotfatr  doctrine  than  what  they  had 
received  (from  the  disciples  of  th»  apostIe)r  agrees  perfectly  with  what 
ia  said  in  the  14th  chapter,  and  with  what  we  may  infer  from  the  epistle 
itself,  in- reference  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  church.  The  passage  in 
xvi.  19  agrees  also  with  i.  8,  and  the  comparison  confirms  the  belief  that 
they  both  belong  to  the  same  epistle.  Bauer,  in  his  essay  before  quoted, 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  the  two  Ust  chapters.  He 
believes  that,  in  the  15th  chapter  especially,  he  can  trace  a  later  writer 
attached  to  Pauline  principles,  who  thou^t  that,  in  order  to  justify 
Paul,  and  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  Jewish  and  Qentile. 
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It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  an  early  period^  the  seed  of 
the  gospel  was  brought  by  Jewish  Christians  to  the  Jews-  at 
Eome,  as  at  that  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  salutations 
at  the  end  of  the  epistle,  persons  who  were  among  the  oldest 
Christians  lived  at  Rome ;  but  these  certainly  did  not  forjn 
the  main  body  of  the  church,  for  the  greater  part  evidently 
consisted  of  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  to  whom  the  gospel 
had  been  published  by  men  of  the  Pauline  school,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Mosaic  Law,  to  whom  Paul,  as  the  apostle  of 
the  Genljes,  felt  himself  called  to  write,  and  whom,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  relation,  he  could  address  with  greater  freedom. 

Christianfly  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  additions  to  the  epistle ;  bat 
I  cannot  perceive  the  validiiy  of  the  evidence  adduced  by  this  acute 
critic.  Paul  was  probably  prevented  when  he  had  finished  the  14th 
chapter,  from  continuing  the  epistle  to  the  close.  And  when  he  took 
it  up  again  where  he  left  off,  and  looked  back  on  what  he  had  last 
written,  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  add  something  on  the  theme  of 
which  he  had  last  treated,  the  harmony  between  the  Qentile  and  Jewish 
'Christians  in  the  Roman  church.  His  object  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
•check  the  free-thinking  Gentile  Christian  from  self-exaltation  in  relation 
to  their  weaker  Jewish  brethren  in  the  faith ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
remind  the  Jewish  Christians  that  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  no  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  that  it  was  in  unison  with  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment He  exhorts  them,  xv.  7,  to  receive  one  another  mutually  as 
members  of  the  same  kingdom  of  God,  though  with  a  special  reference 
to  the  Gentile  christians,  to  whom  Paul  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
particularly  addressed  himself,  if  we  follow  the  best  accredited  reading, 
ifjMs.  He  then  states  the  reasons  why  the  Gentiles  had  especial  cause 
to  praide  God,  to  be  thankful  and  humble,  since  Ck>d  had  in  so  unex- 
pected a  manner  brought  them  to  a  participation  of  his  kingdom,  who 
previously  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  who  had  no  hopes  of  this  kind,  (a 
train  of  thought  which  he  introduces  elsewhere,  Ephes.  ii.  12,  and  in 
several  other  passages).  He  shows  that  God,  by  the  sending  of  Christ 
to  the  Jews,  manifested  his  faithfulness,  since  thus  he  had  fulfilled  the 
promises  made  to  the  fathers ;  but  had  manifested  his  mercy  to  the 
Gentiles,  since  he  had  called  to  a  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
those  among  whom  the  foundation  of  this  kingdom  had  not  been  laid, 
and  to  whom  no  promises  had  been  given.  Such  a  theoretical  contrast 
is  of  course  not  perfectly  strict,  but  partial,  and  of  a  kind  frequently 
employed  by  Paul.  For  he  says,  and  the  Old  Testament  intimates,  that 
the  Messiah  would  extend  his  saving  efficiency  to  the  Gentiles ;  hence, 
it  is  evident,  that  God  while  he  shows  mercy  to  them,  at  the  same  time 
verifies  his  faithfulness.  In  all  this,  we  find  nothing  unpauline,  nothing 
foreign  to  the  object  of  this  epistle.  It  is  impossible  that  Paul  could 
intend  to  close  with  the  14th  chapter,  but  according  to  the  usual  style 
of  the  Pauline  epistles,  a  conclusion  must  necessarily  follow,  which, 
these  two  last  chapters  furnish. 
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How  could  Paul,  from  Iiis  call  to  publish  the  gospel  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  infer  his  call  to  announce  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  to  the  Romans,  if  he  had  not  believed  that  those 
to  whom  his  epistle  was  especially  addressed  were  Gentiles  ? 
For  the  Jews,  whether  living  among  the  Romans  or  Greeks, 
always  considered  themselves  as  belonging  not  to  the  D:^a, 
idyri,  but  to  the  one  ds,  the  Xaoc  in  the  hiatnropd.  In  reference 
to  them,  Paul  could  only  have  spoken  of  being  sent  to  one 
nation.  How  could  he  say  (Rom.  i.  13)  that  he  wished  to 
come  to  Rome  in  order  "  to  have  some  fruit "  there,  "  even  as 
among  other  Gentiles,"  by  the  pubHcation  of  the  gospel,  if  he 
was  not  writing  principally  to  persons  belonging  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, among  whom  alone  he  had  hitherto  been  wont  to  gain 
fruit  ?  Verse  14  shows  that  he  was  not  thinking  of  Jews  in 
distant  parts.  How  otherwise  could  he  be  induced  to  assert, 
that  as  elsewhere,  so  also  in  the  metropolis  of  the  civilized 
world,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  publish  the  gospel  ?  For  in 
reference  to  the  Jews,  it  could  make  no  great  difference 
whether  he  met  with  them  at  Jerusalem  or  at  Rome ;  the 
same  obstacles  to  their  believing  the  gospel  existed  in  both 
places,  owing  to  which  Jesus  the  Crucified  was  an  offence  to 
them.  It  cannot  be  concluded  from  his  addressing  the 
Gentile  Christians  so  pointedly  in  xi.  13,  that  the  epistle  in 
general  was  not  intended  for  them  ;  for  at  all  events — since 
there  were  Jews  iti  the  Church,  though  they  formed  the 
minority — ^when  he  expressed  anything  which  was  applicable 
only  to  the  Gentile  members,  it  was  needful  that  he  should 
thus  distinguish  it.  If  we  suppose  those  Jewish  Christians 
who  taught  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  Law  to 
have  formed  the  original  body  of  the  Church,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  explain  how  Gentile  Christians  who  adopted  the 
PauUne  principles  (and  who  must  evidently  have  been  a 
minority),  could  join  themselves  to  such.  But  it  is  very 
different,  if  we  suppose  this  church  to  have  been  constituted 
like  others  of  the  Gentile  Christians  of  whom  we  have  before 
spoken.  Moreover,  in  the  Neronian  persecution,  the  Christian 
church  appears  as  a  new  sect  hated  by  the  people,  a  genm 
tertium,  of  whom  the  people  were  disposed  to  credit  the  worst 
reports,  because  they  were  opposed  to  all  the  forms  of  religion 
hitherto  in  existence.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the  case 
if  Judaism  had  been  the  predominant  element  in  the  Roman 
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(^iin&  Hie  ChnBtuoMr  'would  tbm  iisve  beea  scarcelf  cluk 
tingtBBhed  from  tiie  Jefws,  and  it  waa  not  uhkL  te  pay  mixeb 
attention  to  the  internal  idigiouS'  di^nxteft  of  the  Jews:  In 
the  contfoveray  vnkh  the  chtircdie»  is  Leai^  Aaxk,  the  bi^ops 
of  Borne  were  the  opponents  of  the  Jewiadi  Ghristisa  Eastcc  ; 
this  was  closely  conneeted  with  the  formation  of  the  Ohristiaa 
oultos  on  Pauline  prfnciples,  and  an  appeal  eonM  here  be 
made  to  an  andent  tradition.  To  the  marks  of  an  astUewisb 
tendency  belongs  also  the  cnstom  of  &ating  on  the  Sabbaitk* 
The  opinion  tbeA  this  anti-Jewish  tendency  arose  as  a  reactioiSi 
aigainst  an  eaidier  JndaiaiT^  tendency,  is  at  Taariance  with  what 
hAS  be«a  sadd^  and  is  alaor  ineensistent  with  historical  troth  ; 
for  simoe  at  a  later  perinsd  we  see  the  hierarchical  element' 
(which  is  decidedly  Jewish^  andfarouiable  rather  than  others 
wise  to  Judaism),  peculiarly  prominent  in  the  Roman  chnrcii^ 
m  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  exaotly  at  this  time  a  reacti^ 
should  be  produced  against  Judadsm,^  aziaing  from  primitiire 
€9iristian  kno^tdedge  and  the  Pauline  spiril  In  the  work  of' 
HermaS)  we  recognise  indeed  a  conception  of  Christianity 
more  according  to  James  than aoeording  to  Paiid^  (andyet not 
throughout  and  entirely  Judaizingy)  but  we  know  too  little  of 
the  rdation  ia  which  the  anther  of  this  book  stood  to^  ther 
whole  Bonaan  churchy  to  determine  anything  respecting:  the 
leading  tendency  of  the  latter.  This  remark  applies  mxam 
strongly  to  the  Clementines  of  which  the  origin  is  so  une^ * 
tain,  and  whieh  by  the  leading  sentiments  is  easentiaily  duK 
tioguished  from  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  although  soma 
points  of  a^ins^  esot  in  the  two  works.  In  B^sie,  the 
capital  of  the  woiid;  where  the  Tssnous  kinds  of  rel^on  wece 
assembled  from  aU  countries,  l^e  different  Chnstian  sects 
wcmld  aeon  seek  a  settdanent,  and  establish  themfidTes;  We^ 
tha^for^  are  not  just^ed  in  saying  of  eveiy  sect  which  we 
89»  arising  out  of  th&  bosom  of  the  Komen  chnrch,  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  religious  tendency  that  (»iginally  pre* 
dominated  in  it,  and  was  a  reaction  against  tendencies  subse- 
quently fosmeiL  Thisapplies  particularly  to  the  MonardiiaBa^ 

1  Dr^  Biftoer,.  whose  views  I  ais  here  oppoaing^^  in  his  easay  agaiaat 
Rothe^  on  the  origin  of  episeopacy  in  the  Ohristion  church,  {Tt£inger 
Zeitschrifi  f&r  TAeoZoflte,  1838,  partiii.  p.  141),  endeavoura  to  prove 
that  this  reaction  against  Judaism,  supposing  that  to  have  origimdly 
predominated,  took  place  at  a  later  period  in  the  Bomaiiiehttiseh. 
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who  yet  could  not  aH  be  rekned  to  a  Jadaizing  element ;  for 
a  Praxeas,  of  whom  we  certainly  know,  that  he  found  a  point 
of  connexioa  in  the  whole  Roman  church, — ^which  cannot  be 
asserted  <^  other  kinds  of  Monarchians — ^formed  by  his 
peculiar  conceptions  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  a  God  re* 
vealing  and  revealed,  the  most  direct  opposition  to  the 
Judaizing  standing-point,  in  many  respects  still  more,  than 
was  at  that  time  ti^e  case  with  the  common  church  doctrine 
of  Subordination.  But  when  the  Artemonites  appealed  to 
their  agreement  with  the  earlier  Roman  bishops,  we  cannot 
accept  this  as  historical  evidence.  All  sects  have  always  aa 
interest  to  claim  a  high  antiquity  for  their  doctrine,  and  the 
Artemonites  could  easily  make  use  for  their  purpose  of  many 
indefinite  expressions  of  earlier  doctrinal  statements;  They 
appealed  generally  to  the  antiquity  of  their  doctrine  in  the 
church,  and  yet  we  know  that  the  ancient  hymns  and  the 
apologies  could  with  justice  be  adduced  against  them  as 
witnesses  for  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  We 
consider,  therefbre,  the  opinion  is  well  grounded^  that  the 
Roman  church  was  fcnmed  principally  from  the  stock  of 
Gentile  Christians,  and  that  the  Pauline  form  of  doctrine 
originally  prevailed  among  them,  i 

In  this  church,  the  state  of  afi^rs  was  similar  to  that  which 
for  the  most  part  existed  in  churches  wheare  the  Gentile 
Christian  ekmient  predominated,  thoi^h  mingled  with  the 
Jewish  Christian.  The  Jewish  Christians  corid  not  bring 
themselves  to  acknowledge  the  Gentiles,  who  neglected  the 
ceremonial  law,  m  altogetiiier  their  equals  in  relation  to  the 
kic^om  of  God ;  i^e  Gentile  Christians  also  stiU  retained 
those  feelings  of.  contempt  with  which  they  were  wont  to 
contemplate  the  Jews,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  greater 
pari  of  the  Jews  opposed  the  publication  of  the  gosgel,  ecat^ 
firmed  them  in  this  temper  of  mind;  Rom.  xi.  17, 18. 

Paul  in  this  epistle  lays  before  the  church,  which  he  had 
not  yet  taught  personally,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 

1  The  tegtnnony  of  Hflarius  (the  so-called  Ambrosian),  to  which  Baner 
appeals  as  historical  evidence,  we  ccrtalnlj^darenot  estimate  too  highly  ; 
for  this  writer  of  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  could  hardly  mtke 
use  of  historical  sources  on  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  church  to 
which  Paul  wrote.  He  had  scarcely  any  other  sources  of  information 
than  wo  have ;  his  testimony  appears  to  be  only  as  deduced  from  thi» 
epistle  according  to  his  own  interpretation  of  it. 
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gospel ;  he  wished,  as  he  himself  says,  Kom.  xv.  15,  to  recall- 
to  their  remembrance*  what  had  been  annonnced  to  them  as 
the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  to  testify  that  this  was  the 
genuine  Christian  truth,  which  alone  could  satisfy  the  reli- 
gious wants  of  human  nature,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  any  strange  doctrine.  This 
epistle  may  therefore  serve  to  inform  us,  what  was  in  Paul's 
estimation  the  essence  of  the  gospel.  He  .begins  with  assuring 
them  that  shame  could  not  have  kept  him  back  from  pub- 
lishing the  gospel  in*  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world;  for 
be  never  had  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  Jhe  doctrine  of 
the  gospel,  since  everywhere,  among  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews, 
it  had  shown  itself  capable  of  worl^ng  with  divine  power  for 
the  salvation  of  men,  if  they  only  believed  it ;  by  this  doctrine 
they  all  obtained  what  all  alike  needed, — that  which  was 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  men, — the  means  by  which  they 
might  be  brought  from  a  state  of  estrangement  from  God  in 
sin,  to  become  holy  before  God.  In  order  to  estabHsh  this, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  apostle  to  show  that  all,  both  Jewb. 
and  Gentiles,  were  in  need  of  this  means.     He  endeavoiired  to 

^  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  kwh  fitpovs  in  this  yerse  relates  to 
Fome  particular  passages  of  the  epistle,  which  might  seem  to  be  written 
in  too  bold  a  tone.  We  might  admit  this,  if  any  severe  censure  were  to 
be  met  with  in  this  epistle  on  the  faults  of  hia  church,  as  in  the  first 
EpisLle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  this  case,  we  might  suppose  that  Paul 
would  think  proper  to  apologise  for  such  harsh  expressions,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  one  who  was  not  personally  known  to  the  church.  But 
Buch  animadversions  on  the  church  we  do  not  find  in  this  epistle;  and 
all  that  he  says  respecting  the  state  of  the  Gentile  world,  to  which  they 
belonged  before  their  conversion,  as  well  as  in  all  that  he  says  to  warn 
them  against  self-exaltation,  I  can  find  nothing  which  would  occasion 
an  apology  on  the  part  of  such  a  man  as  Paul.  Hence,  I  cannot  help 
considering  the  ijrS  fi4povs  only  as  qualifying  the  roKfirig^rfpov,  or  that  it 
relates  to  what  follows.  Paul  places  the  boldness  in  this,  that  he,  though 
personally  unknown  to  the  church  as  a  teacher,  ventured  to  write  to 
them  such  an  epistle  in  which  he  might  appear  to  announce  the  doctrine 
of  salvation,  as  if  it  were  entirely  new  to  them.  But  he  explains  his 
design,  that  it  was  only  to  "  put  them  in  mind  "  of  what  they  had 
already  heard,  and  he  believed  that,  in  virtue  of  the  ministry  committed 
to  him  by  divine  grace,  that  he  was  justified  in  making  known  the 
gospel  to  the  GK^ntiles.  He  efen  qualifies  the  "putting  them  in  mind  ** 
by  the  addition  of  M,  thus  representing  it  as  something  accessory,  and 
not  absolutely  required.  In  these  words,  in  the  interpretation  of  which 
I  cannot  agree  with  Bauer,  I  can  detect  nothing  unpauUne.  On  the 
eontrary,  I  find  here  the  same  Pauline  mode  of  address  as  in  Rom.  i.  12. 
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lead  them  both  to  a  consciousness  of  their  sinfulness  and 
guilt,  and  to  take  notice  of  that  which  might  prevent  either 
party,  according  to  their  respective  standing-points,  from 
attaining  this  consciousness,  the  self-deceptions  and  sophisms, 
which  obstructed  the  discernment  of  the  truths  which  he 
announced.  He  had  then  to  point  out  to  the  Gentiles  that 
their  consciences  testified  against  them,  that  they  could  not 
excuse  themselves  in  their  sins  by  pleading  ignorance  of  God 
and  his  law ;  he  objected  to  the  Jews,  that  tha't  law,  in  the 
possession  of  which  they  were  so  proud,  could  only  utter  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  them  as  its  violaters;  he 
exposed  their  self-delusion  in  thinking,  that  by  the  works 
of  the  law  such  as  they  could  perform,  or  in  virtue  of  their 
descent  from  the  theocratic  nation,  they  could  appear  as  holy 
before  God.  Alter  pointing  out  that  both  parties  were 
equally  in  need  of  the  means  of  salvation,  the  object  he 
had  in  view  led  him  to  develop  the  manner  in  which  man,  by 
faith  in  the  Redeemer,  might  become  holy  before  God,  and  to 
exhibit  the  blessed  consequences  that  followed  from  this  new 
relation  to  God;  and  in  this  development,  he  takes  pains,  as 
is  evident  in  various  passages,  so  to  influence  the  two  parts  of 
which  the  church  at  Rome  consisted,  the  Gentile  and  the 
Jewish  Christians,  that  imiting  in  an  equally  humble 
acknowledgment  of  the  grace  to  which  they  were  indebted  for 
their  salvation,  neither  might  exalt  themselves  above  the 
other;  he  closes  the  whole  development  with  extolling  that 
grace,  to  which  all  stood  in  the  same  relation,  being  equally 
in  need  of  deliverance,  and  which  all  must  at  last  unite  in 
glorifying. 

In  the  practical  exhortations  which  form  the  last  part 
of  this  epistle,  the  wisdom  is  apparent  with  which  Paul  treats 
of  the  relations  in  which  the  new  converts  to  Christianity 
were  placed;  he  anticipates  the  errors  into  which  they  were 
likely  to  be  seduced,  and  endeavours  to  suggest  the  best  pre- 
servatives against  their  influence.  The  seditious  spirit  of  the 
Jews,  which  refused  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  any 
Gentile  government  (see  my  Church  History,  voL  i.  p.  50,) 
could  not  find  ready  entrance  into  the  Church  at  Rome, 
since  the  majority  of  its  members,  being  Gentile  Christians, 
were  not  exposed  to  infection  on  this  side.  But  similar 
errors,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Christian  truth,  might 
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easily  arise  an^ng  tbem,  as  actually  happened  at  a  later 
period.  Acoustomed  to  oonsider  themselyes'as  xnemberB  of 
the  kingdom  of  €rod,  in  opposition  to  the  heathen  worlds  iixey 
were  in  danger  of  giving  an  outward  form  to  this  opposition^ 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  internal  disposition,  and  thus 
-a  hostile  tendency  would  be  called  forth  against  aQ  existing 
«iyil  institutions,  since  they  would  be  looked  upon  as  all 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  evil  spirit.  With  the  con- 
adouBiiess  of  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  misap- 
prehension arising  from  carnal  views  might  be  connected, 
that  those  who  were  destined  to  rule  hereafter  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  need  not  in  the  present  life  submit  to  worldly 
goremments.  Such  a  carnal  misapprehension  might  easily 
be  combined  with  the  doctrine  of  Christian  freedom,  and  the 
apostle  on  other  occasions  had  thought  it  needful  to  caution 
against  it;  Gal.  t.  13.  He  wished  to  be  beforehand  in  op- 
posing such  practical  errors,  which  his  knowledge  of  hunmn 
nature  led  him  to  anticipate,  even  if  they  were  not  already 
visible;  accordingly,  he  strictly  enjoined  on  the  Roman 
Christians,  that  they  ought  to  consider  the  institution  of  civil 
government  generally  as  a  divine  ordinance,  for  a  definite 
object  in  the  plan  of  Providence;'  that,  tmder  this  aspect, 
they  must  view  the  government  actually  existing,  and  demean 
then»elves  conformably  to  it. 

At  the  close,  he  notices  a  special  practical  difiference  in  the 
church.  But  it  may  be  disputed,  in  what  light  we  are  to  view 
it.  As  in  the  foiurteenth  chapter  he  places  in  opposition  those 
who  eat,  and  those  who  eat  not,  and  by  the  latter  apparently 
intends  those  who  scrupled  to  eat  flesh  and  drink  wine,  and 
confine  themselves  to  a  vegetable  diet,  (compare  v.  2,  and 
V.  21,)  some  have  been  led  to  conclude,*  that  in  this  church  a 
vtrong  ascetic  tendency,  entirely  forbidding  animal  food  and 

^  It  was  not  tbe  apostle*8  design  in  that  passage  to  develop  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  reciprocal  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects;  but  ke 
pursues  only  one  marked  antithetical  reference,  in  order  to  warn 
Christians  of  that  misapprehension,  and  hence  he  leaves  all  other  topics 
jmtoudied,  which  othen»'i8e  would  naturally  &11  under  discussion. 

'  This  view,  with  various  modifications,  has  been  brought  forward  bj 
Eichom,  in  his  introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  and  by  Bauer  in  bis 
essay  on  this  epistle;  by  the  latter  in  connexion  with  his  view  of 
a  predominant  Jewish  Christian  tendency  in  the  Boman  chuich,  aXUad 
io  the  later  fibioniliism,  and  containing  its  germ. 
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"flfcroDg  cirink,  had  found  an  entmoee,  similar  to  the  doctrme 
of  1^6  later  Encratitee.  Such  a  tendency,  howei^r  foreign  to 
the  Hebrew  and  Grecian  religious  systems,  had  in  that  age 
insiamated  itself  in  yarious  forms,  both  among  the  Jeirs  aM 
<Gentiles,  owing  to  the  change  produced  by  ihe  breaiking  up  of 
iAxe  ancient  mental  habitudes  of  the  world,  and  effected  a 
jimetion  with  Christianity,  by  a  mistaken  view  of  the  coft- 
trariety  between  the  s[nrit  and  the  flesh,  and  of  the  oppositfton 
between  the  world  and  Christianity.  But  how  can  what  Paul 
says  on  individual  cases,  be  referred  to  persons  imder  Hie 
ii^uenee  of  this  tendency  ?  '^  Let  not  him  that  «ateth''  (he 
says  in  v.  3),  "  despise  him  that  eateth  not;  and  let  not  him 
who  eateth  not  jwige  him  that  eateth ;"  that  is,  not  condenm, 
not  disallow  his  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  yet 
persons  of  this  ascetic  tendency  did  not  altogether  condemn 
^those  who  would  not  consent  to  such  abstinence,  but  ih&y 
believed  that  they  were  inferior  to  themselves,  and  not  so 
far  advanced  in  the  perfection  of  the  spiritual  life.  Paul 
therefore  ought  rather  to  have  said.  Let  such  a  one  despise 
him  that  eateth.  Or  we  must  aswime  that  these  persons  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  consider  the  eating  of  flesh  to  be  absolutely 
sinM.  But  this  they  could  have  said  only  on  the  principles 
of  a  certain  dualistic  theosophy,  which  viewed  Grod  not  as  the 
origin  of  all  creatures ;  and  if  Paul  had  met  wit^  such  a 
sdieme,  he  would  certainly  not  have  treated  it  with  so  m»ch 
tolerance,  but  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  combat  it  strenuouidy, 
«s  utterly  opposed  to  the  standing-point  of  Christian  piety. 
Nor  would  the  exhortation  addressed  to  the  other  side  not  to 
despise  such  a  one,  have  been  suitable  in  this  case ;  for  penaoos 
of  this  tendency  had  nothing  which  exposed  them  to  con- 
tempt,  but  it  was  rather  to  be  feared  that,  by  such  a  stricter 
mode  of  living,  they  would  b&  held  in  greater  respect  than 
-was  their  due.  Besides,  how  could  Paul  say  of  sudi  a  OBie 
in  V.  6,  "  He  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not  and 
giveth  God  thanks?**  Such  persons  woidd  want  the  disposi- 
'tion  to  thank  God  for  all  the  gifts  which  he  had  granted  for 
human  subsistence.  How  ccmld  he,  in  reference  to  such  a 
<ease,  say  in  v.  21,  "  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh  nor  to  drink 
wine,  in  order  to  give  no  offence  to  a  brother ?"  It  could 
•give  no  offence  to  one  who  was  zealous  in  practisi^  ffiieh 
asoetidnn.  if  h&  saw  anoltor  bro1^i€r  living  with  hm  fftvM- 
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n^ss.  But  if  other  Christians  believed  that  they  ought  to 
follow  his  example,  he  might  to  his  injury  bo  confirmed 
in  his  delusion,  that  such  a  mode  of  living  had  something  in 
it  excellent  or  meritorious.  Least  of  all  could  we  suppose 
that  Paul  would  treat  persons  of  this  sort  simply  as  weaJcy 
and  show  them  so  much  indulgence,  without  discussing  more 
fully  the  principle  that  formed  the  basis  of  their  standing- 
point.  And  if  we  do  not  assume  that  this  principle  was 
an  avowed  dualism  which  he  must  have  combated,  yet,  on  any 
supposition,  he  could  not  have  acted  with  so  much  mildness 
and  forbearance  towards  an  ascetic  arrogance  of  this  kind, 
which  was  equally  in  diametric  opposition  to  his  doctrine 
of  justification  and  to  the  essence  of  Christian  humility.  Of 
such  a  perversion  of  religious  sentiment,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  it  would  gradually  be  overcome  by  the  progressive 
development  of  faith  as  the  root  of  the  whole  Christian  life  ; 
but  it  was  rather  to  be  feared,  that  a  principle  so  alien  to  the 
Christian  life,  and  so  much  favoured  by  certain  tendencies  of 
the  times,  would  gather  increasing  strength,  and  injm-e  more 
and  more  the  healthy  development  of  Christianity:  several 
appearances  of  this  kind  in  the  following  age  justify  us  in  this 
conclusion.  How  very  difierently  does  Paul  speak  against 
such  a  tendency  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  !  Evidently 
the  persons  towards  whom  Paul  enjoins  forbearance,  were 
such  who  distinguished  certain  days  as  in  a  special  sense  dedi- 
cated to  God,  and  who  could  not  yet  bring  themselves  to  the 
Christian  standing-point,  that  all  days  ought  in  an  equal 
manner  to  be  dedicated  to  God.  We  m\ist  here  recognise  the 
reaction  of  the  Jewish  standing-point,  (which,  since  it  had  its 
indisputable  right  in  the  development  of  religious  truth,  and 
could  not  be  altogether  set  aside  by  a  single  effort,  Paul, 
unless  its  claims  were  arrogantly  set  forth,  always  treated 
with  indulgence),  and  we  shall  find  sufficient  reason  for  refer- 
ring another  topic  which  concerns  the  question  of  abstinence 
to  file  same  tendency.  We  shall  be  led  to  think  of  the  Jewish 
Christians,  who  were  still  strict  observers  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
not  only  in  keeping  certain  days,  but  also  in  refraining  from, 
certain  kinds  of  food.  We  shall  be  less  surprised  at  this, 
if  we  recollect  that  generally  the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent^ 
particularly  those  of  Palestine,  when  tliey  lived  .at  Eome, 
.adhered  to  their  former  Jewish  mode  of  life.  But  in  the  Mosaic 
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laws  relative  to  food,  there  was  nothing  that  could  occasion 
scruples  about  eating  flesh  or  drinking  wine.  Or  we  must 
assume  that  Paul  spoke  here  only  hypothetically  and  hyper- 
bolically,  without  thinking  of  a  case,  which  might  really  occur 
under  existing  circumstances,  although  this  is  by  no  means 
probable,  judging  from  his  mode  of  expressing  himself. 

Further,  if  we  think  of  those  Jewish  Christians  who  believed 
that  the  Mosaic  laws  respecting  food  were  still  obligatory,  it 
is  indeed  evident,  that  Paul  must  admonish  the  Gentile 
Christians  who  were  entangled  in  no  such  perplexities,  that 
they  ought  not  to  despise  their  weaker  Jewish  brethren  on 
accoimt  of  their  scrupulosity,  nor  lead  them  to  act  against 
their  consciences,  by  working  on  their  feelings  of  shame.  But 
-would  he  have  expressed  himself  so  mildly,  if  these  Jewish 
Christians  had  ventured  to  condemn  others  who  partook 
of  food  which  they  held  to  be  prohibited?  In  this  case,  we 
must  suppose  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  these  Jewish  Christians, 
that  the  Mosaic  law  was  binding  on  Gentile  Christians,  and 
that  without  its  observance  they  could  not  be  partakers  of' 
the  kingdom  of  God.  But  we  know  how  emphatically  Paul 
always  expressed  himself  against  those  who  maintained  such  a 
sentiment,  and  in  doing  so,  invalidated  his  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  feith  alone.  In  addition — and  on  this  point  we 
must  lay  still  greater  weight — Paul  exhorts  the  strong  in 
^th  and  the  unscrupulous  to  take  into  consideration  the 
necessities  of  the  weak,  and  rather  to  refrain  from  food,  which 
from  the  standing-point  of  their  own  conviction  they  could 
partake  of  without  scruple,  than  give  offence  to  their  weaker 
brethren.  But  how  would  it  agree  with  the  principles  of  this 
apostle,  that  he  should  advise  the  Gentile  Cluistians  to  make 
such  a  concession,  by  which  they  would  practically  have 
recognised  for  their  own  standing-point  the  obligatory  force  of 
the  Mosaic  law — since  he  was  more  wont  to  urge  on  the 
Gentile  Christians  not  to  give  place  to  the  Judaizers,  who 
wished  to  compel  them  to  the  observance  of  the  law,  but  to 
maintain  their  Christian  freedom  against  them.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  ground  for  such  an  exhortation.  The  Jewish 
Christians  had  no  cause  to  be  uneasy,  because  the  Grcntile 
Christians  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  Mosaic  laws 
respecting  food.  By  the  stipulation  concluded  by  the  apo- 
fitolic  convention  at  Jerusalem,  they  were  set  at  liberty  from 

VOL.  I.  u 
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eTery  tsaeh  restriction.  If  this  gave  ofibnoe  to  the  Jewish 
Christians,  the  ofifence  was  unayoidably  founded  in  the  evan- 
gelical truth  itself. 

We  must  theref(M»  think  of  someiliii]^  connected  indeed 
with  the  religious  standing-point  of  the  Judaizers,  but  yet 
something  separable  from  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law, — 
something  that  with  more  appearance  of  justice  the  Jewish 
Christians  might  require  of  their  Gentile  brethren, — some- 
thing, in  which  a  concession  to  the  weakness  of  others  might 
be  demanded  of  Gentile  Christians,  without  encroaching  on 
their  Christian  freedom.  This  eould  be  nothing  else  than 
abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  animals  offered  to  idols.  Every- 
thii^  in  this  section  would  agree  with  this  alone.  The 
passage  would  have  a  meaning  applicable  to  the  circum^ 
stances  of  the  times,  if  we  suppose  those  persons  to  be  spoken 
of  who,  in  certain  cases,  would  rather  abstain  altogether  from 
animal  food,  and  eat  only  herbs,  that  they  might  unknowingly 
be  in  danger  of  eating  something  unclean  and  defiling,  the 
flesh  of  idolatrous  sacrifices.  In  v.  2,  Paul  presents  the  con- 
trast in  the  extreme  point;  on  the  one  side,  a  strength  of 
faith  which  proceeds  so  fitr  as  to  banish  all  scruples  respecting 
the  enjoyment  of  food,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  extreme  o 
scrupulosity,  arising  from  weakness  of  Mth,  which  would 
rather  eat  no  meat  whatever,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
eating  the  flesh  of  animals  offered  to  idols.  Now,  it  is  evident, 
how  Paul  could  say,  that  if  needs  be,  it  would  be  better  not  ta 
eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  rather  than  disturb  the  con- 
science of  a  weak  brother.  We  need  only  recollect  that  the 
heathens  accompanied  their  sacrifices  with  libations ;  ^  that  the 
same  scruples  which  existed  relative  to  the  meat  of  the  sacri- 
fices, would  also  arise  in  reference  to  the  wine  of  the  libations. 
But  that  the  apostle  has  not  expressly  mentioned  the  sacri- 
fices, can  in  our  opinion  occasion  no  perplexity.  He  had  in 
view  only  such  readers  as  woidd  at  once  understand  from  his 
words  what  he  meant;  so  in  ordinary  letters,  many  things  are 
not  stated  in  detail,  because  it  is  presumed  that  the  persons 
to  whom  they  are  addressed  perfectly  understand  the  allusions. 

We  must  therefore   conceive  the  state  of  afBsdrs  in  this 
dbiurch  to  have  been  similar  to  that  in  the  Corinthian,  which 

»  See  the  Mishnah  in  the  treatise  n^  ni!«  on  idolatroua  worship, 
c.  ii.  §  3,  ed.  Surenhus.  P.  iv.  369,  334. 
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we  have  already  noticed.  Some  gave  themselves  no  ooncem 
about  the  injunction  against  meat  ofibred  to  idols,  like  the 
free-thinking  Corinthians,  and  ridiculed  the  scrupulosity  of 
the  Jewish  Christians;  others,  on  the  contrary,  considered 
the  eating  of  such  food  as  absolutely  sinful,  and  hence  passed 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  those  who  ventured  to  eat  every- 
thing without  distinction.  Thus,  also  some  were  still  too 
much  accustomcHl  to  consider  certain  days  as  peculiarly 
sacred,  according  to  the  Jewish  standing-point;  those  who 
thought  more  freely,  and  viewed  the  subject  from  the  pure 
Christian  standing-point,  were  disposed  to  make  no  religious 
difference  between  one  day  and  another.  Such  a  state  of 
things  as  this  could  only  exist  in  a  community  which  wa& 
formed  similarly  to  the  Corinthian  church,  which  consisted 
of  a  majority  of  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  but  with  an 
addition  to  the  original  materials  of  a  subordinate  Jewish 
element.  *  Paul  begins  his  exhortation,  without  particularly 
designating  the  persons  he  addressed,  yet  having  chiefly  in 
view  the  more  free-thinking  Gentile  Christians,  which  also 
confirms  the  notion,  that  these  formed  the  main  body  of  the 
church.  He  declares  the  standing-point  of  these  persons  to 
be  correct  in  theory;  but  as  in  the  first  epistie  to  the 
Corinthians,  he  censures  the  want  of  Christian  love  in  them, 
who  so  little  regarded  what  affected  the  welfare  of  their 
weaker  brethren,  and  with  that  defect,  the  misapprehension 
of  Christian  freedom,  which  was  shown  in  their  laying  such 
great  stress  on  what  was  outward  and  in  itself  indifferent,  as 
if  the  true  good  of  Christians  consisted  in  such  things,  instead 
of  being  something  grounded  in  their  inner  life,  whidi  would 
remain  secure  whether  they  could  use  or  not  use  these  out- 
ward things.  The  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
consisted  not  in  meat  and  drink,  (the  true  possessions  and 
privileges,  the  true  freedom  of  the  members  of  God's  kingdom 
consisted  not  in  eating  or  drinking  this  or  that,  outward 
things  in  general  being  signified  by  this  expression,)  but  ia 
the  participation  of  those  heavenly  possessions  of  the  inner 
man — ^righteousness  (in  the  Pauline  sense,  the  designation  of 

^  It  agrees  with  this  view,  that  in  Rom.  zy.  7  (a  passage  closely  eonr 
nected  with  what  goes  b^ore),  the  subject  is  the  agreement  between 
Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians;  and  that  Paul  in  Roul  vi.  17,  warns 
them  of  the  common  Judaizers,  who  by  the  spread  of  their  principles 
endeavonred  to  exci^  divisions  in  sack  mixed  cfaurohes. 
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the  whole  relation  in  which  the,  iic  vitmutQ  UKaio^  stands  to 
God,)  the  heavenly  peace  flowing  from  it,  the  happiness  ot 
the  divine  life,  Rom.  xv.  17.  He  recommends  mutual  for- 
bearance and  love  to  both  parties,  that  no  one  shoiild  judge 
another,  but  each  one  should  seek  to  be  well  grounded  in  his 
own  convictions,  and  act  accordingly;  but  that  the  more 
mature  in  Christian  conviction  shoidd  condescend  to  the 
standing-point  of  those  who  were  not  so  far  advanced,  since 
more  is  required  from  the  strong  than  from  the  weak. 

After  Paul  had  spent  three  months  in  Achaia,  he  wished  to 
depart  with  the  sums  collected  for  the  poor  Christians  at 
Jerusalem,  and  thus  to  close  his  apostolic  ministry  in  the 
East.^     This  plan  was  wisely  formed  by  him,  and  this  his  last 

^  Though  I  agree  for  the  most  part  with  Dr.  Schneckenburgcr  in 
irhat  he  says  (in  his  work  on  the  Acts)  on  the  intention  of  this  last 
journey  to  Jerugalem ;  yet  I  cannot  entirely  assent  to  what  he  thinks 
may  be  deduced  from  the  silence  of  the  Acts  on  this  collection,  and  the 
object  of  this  journey,  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  which  he  has 
advanced.  I  must  also  avow  myself  opposed  to  Dr.  Bauer's  views,  who 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Romans,  and  his  Dissertation  on  £piscopacy, 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  misrepresented  the 
facts,  and  set  them  in  a  false  light  from  a  one-sided,  apologetic  inten- 
tion ;  see  his  review  of  Dr.  Schneckenburgcr  in  the  Jahrhuchfiir  wi*- 
^enschafUiche  Kritik,  March  1841.  These  two  critics  are  struck  with 
the  omission  of  a  transaction  of  so  much  importance  in  the  historical 
connexion  of  events,  and  hence  believe,  that  they  must  find  out  a 
special  reason  for  it  in  the  object  which  the  author  of  the  Acts  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  writing  his  work.  As  he  was  disposed  to  assume 
ignorance  of  the  continued  division  between  the  Jews  and  Gentile 
Christians,  and  always  represents  only  the  Jews,  and  not  the  Jewish 
Christians,  as  adversaries  of  the  apostle,  so  he  could  not  adduce  any- 
thing which  might  testify  against  his  assumption,  or  that  even  might 
serve  to  lessen  the  opposition  which  he  kept  out  of  sight ;  and  hence  be 
could  not  represent  this  last  journey  of  Paul  in  its  true  light  Had  we 
reason  to  expect  in  this  age  of  the  church,  a  comprehensive  historical 
representation  explaining  the  causes  and  connexion  of  events,  if  the 
Acts  wore  the  appearance  of  such  a  work,  had  its  author  been  a  Chris- 
tian Thucydides  or  Polybius— we  might  then  have  admitted  the  infer- 
ence, that  either  he  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  events  to  know 
anytliing  of  this  collection,  or  of  the  real  object  of  this  journey,  or  that 
owing  to  a  one-sided  bias,  he  had  consciously  or  unconsciously  falsified 
the  history.  But  such  a  statesmanlike  point  of  view,  which  could  be 
formed  only  where  the  development  of  events  could  be  surveyed  with  a 
certain  calmness  of  mind  and  a  philosophic  interest,  was  totally  foreign 
to  the  standing-point  of  Christian  history  at  this  time,  and  especially 
to  that  of  the  Acts.  It  consists  of  memoirs,  as  the  author  gave  them 
from  the  sources  of  infoncation  within  bis  reach,  or  frcon  his  own 
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journey  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collection  is  to  be  viewed  as 
marking  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  church,  whose 
importance .  we  must  consider  more  closely.  A  year  had 
passed  since  he  had  with  great  zeal  set  this  collection  on  foot 
among  the  churches  of  Gentile  Christians  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  it  was  of  importance  to  him  that  it  should  be 
very  productive.  He  had  already  written  to  the  Corinthian 
church,  1  Cor.  xvi.  4,  that  if  this  collection  equalled  his 
wishes,  he  would  convey  it  himself  to  Jerusalem.  It  was 
certainly  not  merely  his  intention  to  assist  the  poor  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  in  their  temporal  necessities ;  he  had  an 
object  still  more  important  for  the  development  of  the  church, 
to  effect  a  radical  cure  of  the  breach  between  the  Jewish  and 
the  Gentile  Christians,  and  to  seal  for  perpetuity  the  unity  of 
the  chtirch.  As  the  immediate  power  of  love  can  effect  more 
to  heal  the  schism  of  souls,  than  all  formal  conferences  in 
favour  of  imion,  so  the  manner  in  which  the  Gentile  churches 
evinced  their  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Mother  church,  woidd 
accomplish  what  had  not  yet  been  attained  by  all  attempts  at 
union.  Paul  wished,  since  he  was  accompanied  to  Jerusalem 
by  the  messengers  of  these  churches,  who  practically  contra- 
dicted the  charges  disseminated  against  lum  by  his  Jewish 

recollection,  without  following  any  definite  plan.  He  mentions  the 
last  journey  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  serious  con- 
sequences to  the  apostle  himself,  without  reflecting  further  on  his  object 
in  undertaking  it,  and  probably  passed  over  the  collection  as  being  in 
that  view  unimportant ;  his  interest  would  be  engaged  by  other  objects ; 
and  reflections  which  would  only  present  themselves  from  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  history,  would  be  totally  absent  from  his  thoughts.  Yet 
this  bountiful  collection  might  be  included  among  the  practical  proofs 
which  Paul  gave  (Acts  xxi.  19),  of  the  success  of  his  ministry  among 
the  Gentiles;  why  should  he  have  been  intentionally  silent  respecting 
it  ?  If  he  could  say  what  is  mentioned  in  that  passage,  without  injury 
to  the  design  imputed  to  him,  could  he  not  also  say,  The  presbyters  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  praised  God  for  kindling  such  active  brotherly . 
love  in  the  hearts  of  the  believing  Gentiles.  Yet  the  author  of  the 
Acts,  by  his  account  in  ch.  zx.  v.  21,  implies  the  continued  enmity  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  against  Paul.  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  what 
could  have  induced  him  designedly  to  have  suppressed  earlier  facts 
reUting  to  it.  In  Paul's  defence  in  Acts  zxiv.  17,  there  is  actually  an 
allusion  to  the  collection,  which  therefore  the  author  could  not  have 
intended  to  conceal.  But  if  the  Acts  had  been  a  connected  history,  or 
a  narrative  from  one  source,  this  collection,  that  is  only  mentioned 
accidentally,  must  have  been  recorded  earlier  in  its  place  in  the  regular 
iseries  of  events. 
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and  Judaizing  adveTsaries, — ^that  the  proo&  of  the  sympa- 
thising and  self-sacrificing  love  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
should  serve  as  evidence  to  the  Jewi^  Christians,  vrho  had 
imbibed  prejudices  against  them,  of  what  could  be  effected  by 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  independently  of  the  law  of 
Moses ;  so  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
operation  of  God's  Spirit  among  these,  whom  they  had  always 
been  indisposed  to  receive  as  brethren  in  the  faith.  Paul 
himself  plainly  indicates  this  to  have  been  his  chief  object  in 
this  collection  and  journey,  (2  Cor.  ix.  12 — 15  ;)  that  not  only 
this  service  of  love  might  relieve  the  wants  of  the  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  but  that  many  hearts  might  be  excited  to  gra- 
titude to  God;  when  they  saw  how  the  feiith  of  Gentile 
Christians  had  verified  itself  by  this  act  of  kindness,  they 
would  feel  compelled  to  praise  God  for  this  practical  testimony 
to  the  gospel,  and  through  the  manner  in  which  the  grace  of 
God  had  shown  its  efficacy  among  them,  being  filled  with 
love  to  them^  they  would  make  them  objects  of  their  inter- 
cessions. A  reciprocal  communion  of  prayer  in  thanksgiving 
and  intercession,  was  always  considered  as  the  mark  and  seal 
of  genuine  Christian  brotherhood ;  he  therefore  wished  to 
bring  about  such  a  union  of  heart  between  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians.  Before  he  extended  his  labours  for  the 
spread  of  the  church  in  other  lands,  he  was  anxious  for  the 
security  and  stability  of  the  work  of  which  the  foundation 
had  been  already  laid;  but  which  was  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger  on  the  side  of  that  earliest  controversy,  which  was 
always  threatening  to  break  forth  again. 

Yet  it  all  depended  on  this,  whether  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  could  succeed  in  carrying  his  wisely  formed  plan  into 
effect ;  he  was  well  aware,  what  hindrances  and  dangers 
obstructed  his  progress.  It  was  questionable  whether  the 
power  of  love  would  succeed  in  overcoming  the  narrow-heart- 
edness  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  and  induce  the  Jewish  Christians 
to  receive  as  brethren,  the  Gentile  brethren  who  accompanied 
him.  And  what  had  he  to  expect  from  the  Jews,  when  he, 
after  they  had  heard  so  much  of  his  labours  among  the 
Gentiles,  which  had  excited  their  fanatical  hatred, — ^personally 
appeared  among  them ;  if  he  who  in  his  youth  had  been 
known  as  a  zealous  champion  of  Pharisaism,  was  now  seen 
accompanied  by  uncircumcised  Gentiles  as  messengers  from 
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Gentile  churches,  whose  equal  birthright  for  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  he  zealously  advocated?  Fully  alive  to  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  he  must  overcome  in  order  to 
attain  his  great  object,  he  entreated  the  Boman  Christians  for 
their  intercessory  prayers,  that  he  might  be  delivered  from 
the  unbelievers  among  the  Jev^,  and  that  this  service  might 
be  well  received  by  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  might 
come  to  them  from  thence  with  joy  and  be  refreshed  by  them ; 
Bom.  XV.  31,  32. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Jta  VIITH  AND  LAST  JOUBNET   OF  PAUL  TO  JERUSALEM— ITS  IMMSDLA.TK 
OONSEQUSNCSS — HIS  ZUPIUSONHE^IT   IN   PALESTINE. 

After  staying  three  months  in  Achaia,  Paul  departed  from 
Corinth  in  the  spring  of  the  year  58  or  59,  about  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  Passover.  His  companions  went  before  him  to 
Troas,  and  he  first  visited  Philippi,  where  he  joined  Luke,  who 
had  been  left  there  some  time  before.  As  he  earnestly  wished 
to  be  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost,  it  was  necessary  to 
hasten  his  journey  ;  on  that  account  he  did  not  venture  to  go 
to  Ephesus,  but  sent  from  Miletus  for  the  overseers  of  the 
Ephesian  church,  and  probably  those  of  other  neighbouring 
Asiatic  churches,^  to  come  to  him,  that  in  the  anticipation  of 

^  We  eannot  conclude  with  certainty  from  Paul's  farewell  address  to 
the  overseerg  of  Uie  church,  which  is  given  in  the  20th  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  that  the  overseers  of  other  churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  besides  those 
of  Ephesus,  were  present  on  that  occasion.  The  words  in  Acts  xx.  25, 
4v  oh  BiriKdov,  may  favour  this  supposition,  since  they  denote  rather 
travelling  through  a  certain  district,  than  a  continued  residence  in  one 
place ;  but  these  words  may  also  be  fairly  understood  of  the  apostle's 
labours  in  different  parts  of  Ephesus,  and  the  visits  he  paid  to  the 
houses  of  the  presbyters.  The  singular  rh  voi/jyimf,  v.  28,  29,  leads  us 
to  think  most  natuiully  of  only  one  church,  though  it  may  be  here  used 
collectively,  and  include  many  churches.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
Lrenaeus  applies  it  to  the  overseers  of  distinct  churches.  And  speaks  of  it 
in  very  decided  language.  "  In  Mileto  convocatis  episcopis  et  presby- 
teria,  qui  erant  ab  Epheso,  et  rdiquia  proximis  cmtatibus,"  iii.  c.  14, 
%  2.  Judging  from  the  character  of  Irenseus  and  his  times,  it  is  not 
.  probable  iSi&t  he  would  be  induced  simply  by  that  expression  in  Paul's 
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the  great  dangers  that  awaited  him,  he  might  pour  forth  his 
heart  to  them  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  and  utter  the  parting 
words  of  fatherly  love.^  We  recognise  in  this  fiurewell  ad- 
address,  to  deyiate  from  the  letter  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts.  Hence 
yre  might  rather  suppose,  that  Irenieas  was  decided  in  giving  a  different 
'lepiesentation  by  historical  traditions  or  documents  with  which  he  had 
become  acquainted  in  Lesser  Asia.  Yet  the  bias  of  the  episcopal 
system  (which  was  then  germinating)  might  perhaps  occasion  a  different 
construction  of  the  passage,  than  the  literal  narrative  would  warrant, 
independently  of  any  tradition.  Paul  applies  to  the  presbyters  the 
epithet  ifrlffKowoi;  now  it  could  not  then  be  surprising  to  find  the 
ivUfKoirot  designated  presbyters,  for  this  latter  name  was  still  the 
generic  term  by  which  both  might  be  denoted,  but  the  name  iirUrKoieoi 
was  already  exclusively  applied  to  the  first  church  governors,  the  pre- 
sidents of  the  college  of  presbyters.  Since,  then,  we  proceed  on  the 
supposition  that  thU  institution  of  church  government  was  the  same 
from  the  beginning,  we  must  hence  conclude  from  the  name  nruricoxot 
that  tiie  bishops  of  other  churches  were  present  at  this  meeting,  and 
hence  Irenseus  says  expressly  "  epiacapia  et  presbyteris."  But  if  we 
admit  that  this  meeting  consisted  of  the  overseers  of  the  various 
churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  the  discrepancy  l)etween  the  three  years,  Acts 
zx.  31,  and. the  two  years  and  three  months,  of  the  duration  of  Paul's 
stay  at  Ephesns,  according  to  Luke*s  narrative,  would  cease;  for  Tre 
might  then  suppose,  that  Paul,  before  he  went  to  Ephesus,  spent  nine 
months  in  other  places  of  Lesser  Asia,  where  he  founded  churches. 

^  Dr.  Bauer  and  Dr.  Schneckenbuiiger  think  that  it  can  be  shown,  that 
this  address  in  the  20th  ch.  of  the  Acts  was  not  delivered  by  Paul  in  its 
present  form,  but  that  it  was  framed  by  the  author  of  the  Acts,  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  whole  of  his  history,  according  to  the  conciliatory  apo- 
logfetic  tendency  already  noticed.  We  would  not  indeed  pledge  our- 
selves that  the  address  was  taken  down  as  Paul  delivered  it,  with  official 
accuracy— but  that  it  has  been  faithfully  reported  in  its  essential  con- 
tents, and  that  an  outline  of  it  was  in  existence  earlier  than  the  whole 
of  ^the  Acts.  Not  only  do  we  find  nothing  in  it  which  does  not  cor- 
rei^ond  to  the  situation  and  feelings  of  the  apostle,  but  it  also  contains 
several  marks  of  not  being  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  the  whole  of  the 
Acts.  Among  these  marks  we  reckon  the  mention  of  the  three  years, 
which  does  not  agree  with  the  reckoning  in  the  Acts,  the  mention  of 
teaching  '*  from  house  to  house,"  v.  20,  and  of  the  warning  voices  of  the 
prophets,  v.  23.  (Schneckenburger,  indeed,  considers  this  to  be  a  pro- 
iepsis,  and  finds  in  it  a  mark  of  non-originality ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  i^at  already  in  the  churches  with  whom  Paul  had  stayed, 
he  had  received  warnings  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  him  from  the 
fanatical  rage  of  the  Jews,  though  Luke,  who  did  not  accompany  Paul 
everywhere,  has  not  mentioned  this  in  his  brief  narrative).  Besides,  as 
Paul,  speaking  of  a  higher  necessity,  by  which  he  felt  compelled  to  go 
to  Jerusalem,  "  bound  in  spirit,"  we  may  infer  that  this  journey,  under- 
taken for  what  he  considered  the  work  committed  to  him  by  the  Lord, 
had  a  greater  significance  and  importance,  as  appears  from  the  exphir 
nation  we  have  already  given,  but  which  is  not  so  represented  in  tha 
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dress,  in  'which  Paul's  heart,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  lo^ne 
of  Christ,  expresses  itself  in  so  affecting  a  manner,  hm 
&.therly  anxiety  for  the  churches,  whose  overseers  heard  his 
warning  voice  for  the  last  time,  and  whom  he  was  about  to 
leave  at  a  time  full  of  sad  and  dark  foreboding,  when  many 
dangers  threatened  pure  Christianity. 

He  could  not  foresee  with  certainty  what  consequences 
would  result  from  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  for  these  de- 
pended on  a  combination  of  circumstances,  too  intricate  for 
any  human  sagacity  to  unravel.  But  yet  he  could  not  be 
•unaware  of  what  the  fenatical  rage  of  the  Jewish  zealots 
threatened,  and  what  it  might  perpetrate,  under  the  malad- 
ministration of  the  worthless  Procurator  Felix,*  who  com- 
bined the  meanness  of  a  slave  with  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant ; 
at  Jerusalem,  too,  where  Might  prevailed  against  Eight,  and 
assassins  (the  notorious  Sicarii)  acted  as  the  tools  of  any  party 
who  were  base  enough  to  employ  them.  In  the  churches 
which  he  had  visited  on  his  journey  hither,  many  individuals 
had  warned  him  in  inspired  language  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  him  at  Jerusalem,  and  thereby  confirmed  what 
his  own  presentiments,  as  well  as  his  sagacity,  led  him  to  ex- 
pect, similar  to  those  sad  anticipations  which  he  expected 
when  he  was  last  at  Corinth  ;  Bom.  xv.  31. 

There  are  especially  two  warnings  and  exhortations  relative 

Acts.  If  this  address  indicates  that  it  was  .delivered  before  delegates 
from  various  Asiatic  churches,  we  may  also  number  this  among  the 
marks,  not  that  we  would  attach  equal  weight  to  all  these  marks ;  but 
taken  collectively,  their  testimony  appears  to  prove  something.  And  i* 
Luke  had  before  him  an  earlier  written  draft  of  Paul's  address,  con- 
taining the  presentiment  he  expressed  of  his  impending  death,  I  do  not 
see  how  any  one  is  justified  in  maintaining  that  Paul  could  not  have 
uttered  it,  in  case  this  anticipation  had  not  been  fulfilled.  According 
to  truth,  he  must  have  allowed  him  to  speak  as  he  actually  spoke.  But 
it  could  not  bo  any  difficulty  to  Luke  or  to  the  persons  for  whom  this 
memoir  was  in  the  first  place  designed,  if  a  presentiment  of  Paul's 
respecting  his  impending  &te  was  not  fulfilled  in  its  full  extent.  In- 
fallible foreknowledge  of  future  events  was  certainly,  according  to  the 
Christian  idea  of  that  age,  not  among  the  marks  of  a  genuine  apostle» 
and  the  contrary  is  rather  implied  in  Paul's  own  words,  v.  22.  He 
speaks  in  a  somewhat  dubious  tone  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  Who- 
ever might  have  forged  after  the  event  an  address  of  Paul's,  would  have 
made  him  speak  in  a  very  different  and  more  decided  tone. 

^  Of  whom  Tacitus  says ;  "  Per  omnem  Fsevitiam  ac  libidinem  jus 
re^ium  servili  ingenlo  exercuit"    Hist  v.  9. 
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to  the  foture  which  he  addressed  to  the  overseers  of  the 
church,  and  enforced  by  the  example  of  his  own  labours 
during  three  years'  residence  among  them.  He  foresaw,  that 
&lse  teachers  from  other  parts  would  insinuate  themselves 
into  these  churches,  and  that  even  amoi^  themselves  such 
would  arise  and  gain  many  adherents.  He  exhorts  them, 
therefore,  to  watch  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  which  he 
had  faithfully  published  to  them  for  so  long  a  period  might  be 
preserved  in  its  purity.  The  &]se  teachers  whom  he  here 
pointed  out  were  most  probably  distinct  from  the  class  of 
common  Judaizers ;  for  in  churches  in  which  the  Gentile 
Christian,  that  is,  the  Hellenic  element,^  so  predominated  as 
in  those  of  Lesser  Asia,  such  persons  could  not  be  so  dangerous; 
and  particularly  when  such  fiOse  teachers  were  described  as 
proceeding  from  the  bosom  of  the  church  itself,  it  must  be 
presumed  that  these  heretical  tendencies  must  have  developed 
themselves  from  a  mixture  with  Christiamty  of  the  mental 
elements  already  existing  in  the  church.  Might  not  Paul's 
experience  during  his  long  stay  in  Lesser  Asia,  have  given 
him  occasion  to  feel  these  anxieties  for  the  future  ?  As  im- 
mediately after  announcing  the  danger  that  threatened  the 
church,  he  reminded  them  that  for  three  years  he  had  not 
ceased,  day  or  night,  to  warn  each  one  among  them  with 
tears,  we  may  infer  that  he  had  at  that  time  cause  thus  to 
address  the  consciences  of  their  overseers,  and  to  warn  them 
80  impressively  against  the  adulteration  of  Christian  truth. 
We  here  see  the  first  omens  indicated  by  the  apostle  of  a 
new  conflict  which  awaited  pure  Christianity.^     At  the  close 

^  Schneckenbmiger,  p.  136,  objects  against  this  remark,  that  in  the 
Oentlle-ChriBiian  Oalatian  churches,  Jadaising  fiUse  teachers  could  pro- 

^ace  the  greatest  oonfusion ;  bat  the  degree  of  Grecian  cultiration  in 
<]tolatia  and  at  Ephesus  makes  a  difference  here. 

*  As  from  what  is  said  in  the  text  it  is  easily  shown,  that  Paul  must 
have  held  such  a  warning  of  the  propagation  of  new  perversions  of 
Christian  truth  to  be  called  for ;  so  I  can  find  no  ground  for  Bauer^s  and 
8chneckenbuiger's  assumption,  th&t  something  is  here  attributed  to 

.  Paul  which  he  could  not  say  from  his  own  standing-point ;  whether  with 

.  Bauer,  it  is  assumed  that  such  a  prophesying  is  formed  according  to  the 
appearances  of  a  later  period,  or  with  Bchneckenburger,  that  what  was 
present,  what  had  actually  fallen  under  Paul's  own  notice,  is  here  trana* 

;  ferred  to  the  future.  Schneckenburger  finds  something  intentional  in 
Paul's  mentioning  nothing  of  the  ccmflicts  which  he  had  sustained  with 

i  the  false  teachers,  the  Judaizers;  and  in  speaking  only  of  such  conflicts 
which  would  follow  his  departure    But  there  certainly  lies  in  Paul's 
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of  his  address,  Paul  refers  them  to  the  example  of  disinte- 
rested and  self-denying  love,  which  he  had  given  them  : — ^he 
had  required  of  them  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  raiment, 
but  as  they  well  knew,  had  provided  for  his  own  temporal 
wants  and  those  of  his  followers  by  the  labour  of  his  own 
hands.  These  words  are  admirably  suited  to  the  close  of  the 
address.  By  reminding  the  presbyters  of  the  proofs  of  his 
disinterested  love,  and  of  his  zeal  which  shunned  no  toil  and 
no  privation  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  he  gave  stiU  greater 
weight  to  his  exhortations.  The  33d  verse  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  31st,  where  he  reminds  them  of  his  labouis 
among  them  for  their  souls,  and  in  both  verses  he  holds  out 
his  own  example  for  their  imitation.  He  expresses  this  stiU 
more  clearly  in  the  wordsf,  "  I  have  showed  you  all  things  (or 
in  every  way),  how  that  so  labouring  ye  ought  to  support  the 
weak,^  and  remember  the  words  of  tibe  Lord  Jesus, '  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.* "  It  conveyed  the  exhorta- 
tion, that  in  the  discharge  of  their  ofl&ce  they  should  avoid 
all  appearance  of  selfishness,  that  they  should  rather  earn  their 
own  livelihood,  and  give  up  their  claim  to  what  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  church  to  which  they  had  consecrated 
their  powers.      He  impressed  this  upon  them  in  the  most 

-words  a  reference  to  tliat  which  he  had  already  said  by  way  of  warning 
to  the  presbyters.  But  he  could  speak  of  these  adulterations  of 
Christianity  as  future,  since  he  had  detected  them  in  the  germ,  and 
their  further  development  was  at  first  checked  by  the  power  of  his  per- 
sonal influence. 

^  Certainly  the  da-OeveTs  in  Acts  zx.  85,  are  not  those  who  needed  help 
in  respect  of  their  bodily  wants ;  in  that  case,  why  should  not  a  more 
definite  word  be  used  ]  Neither  does  the  connexion  suit  such  an  inter- 
pretation, for  Paul  does  not  say  that  he  laboured  that  he  might  be  able 
to  give  to  the  poor,  or  that  he  might  support  his  poor  associates ;  but 
that  the  church  might  not  be  obliged  to  contribute  neither  to  them  nor 
to  him  any  thing  for  their  support.  And  this  manifestly  in  order  that 
erery  occasion  might  be  taken  from  the  weak,  who  were  not  sufficiently 
established  in  Christian  principles,  who  would  be  easily  disposed  to 
entertain  the  suspicion  of  private  advantage.  The  use  of  the  word 
&<r06v^s  in  2  Cor.  xi.  29  also  favours  this  interpretation,  and  what  he 
assigns  in  both  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  as  the  reasons  of  such 
conduct.  Thus  also  this  exhortation  stands  in  closer  connexion  with 
what  goes  before ;  for  if  the  presbyters  avoided  all  appearance  of  selfish- 
ness, they  would  have  a  firmer  hold  on  the  general  confidence,  and  thus, 
like  Paul  himself  in  reference  to  the  Judaizers,  could  more  successfully 
oppose  the  false  teachers,  who  endeavoured  for  their  own  ends  to  excite 
mistrust  of  the  existing  teachers  and  guides  of  the  church. 
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delicate  maainer,  since  he  does  not  use  the  express  form  of 
exhortation,  but  presents  his  example  for  imitation  under 
similar  circumstances.  Paul  indeed  declares  elsewhere,  that 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  as  Christ  himself  had  expressed 
it,  were  entitled  to  receive  their  maintenance  from  the 
churches  for  whose  spiritual  welfare  they  laboured.  And  it 
may  appear  strange  that  he  here  departs  from  this  rule,  and 
that  he  should  here  prescribe  to  all  the  presbyters  what  else- 
where he  has  represented  as  an  exception  arising  out  of  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  as  something  suited  only  to  his 
individual  standing-point.*  But  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  circumstances  of  itinerant  missionaries  and  those  of  the 
overseers  of  churches  whose  activity  at  first  is  not  so  claimed 
by  their  pastoral  duties  as  to  prevent  their  carrying  on  at  the 
same  time  their  former  secular  employment ;  and  if  they 
thus  laboured  with  self-sacrificing  love  without  any  appearance 
of  selfishness,  their  authority  and  influence,  which  would  be 
required  to  coimteract  the  fe-lse  teachers,  would  be  much  in- 
creased. 

In  this  whole  address,  as  suited  the  feelings  and  aim  of  one 
-who  was  probably  taking  a  last  farewell  of  his  spiritual  chil- 
dren, the  hortatory  element  is  throughout  predominant ;  if 
we  suppose  an  apologetic  element,  w^hich  is  very  doubtful, 
it  is  at  all  events  quite  subordinate  to  the  former.  It  is  very 
improbable,  that  when  he  spoke  of  his  own  disinterestedness, 
he  intended  to  repel  the  accusations  of  his  Judaizing  adver- 
saries;  for  though  he  was  obhged  to  answer  such  charges  in 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  we  are  not  to  infer  that  a  similar 
exculpation  of  himself  was  required  in  all  the  churches. 
With  greater  reason  we  may  find  in  what  he  says  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  teaching  in  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  accusations  of  his  Judaizing  opponents,  of  which 
we  have  so  often  spoken.  But  even  this  is  very  doubtful ; 
for  in  any  case,  without  an  apologetic  design,  and  simply  to 
excite  the  presbyters  to  fidelity  in  holding  fest  the  pure  doc- 
trine which  they  had  received,  he  would  of  necessity  remind 
them  how  important  he  had  felt  it  to  keep  back  nothing  from 
them  that  was  necessary  for  salvation,  and  that  he  was  free 
from  blame  if,  after  all,  they  should  be  guilty  of  unMthftdness. 

>  For  which  reason  Schneckenbuiger  thinks  it  improbable  that  Paul 
80  expressed  himself. 
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Such  an  address  could  not  but  make  a  deep  impression  on 
their  hearts,  of  which  we  have  a  simple  and  striking  descrip- 
tion in  the  Acts  xx.  37,  38. 

When  Paul  arrived  at  Csesarea  Stratonis,  within  two  days' 
journey  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  warned  of  fresh  dangers  that 
threatened  him.  The  members  of  the  church  and  his  com- 
panions united  their  entreaties  that  he  would  be  careful 
of  his  life,  and  not  proceed  any  further.  But  though  he  was 
far  from  the  enthusiastic  zeal  that  panted  for  martyrdom, 
though  he  never  neglected  any  methods  of  Christian  pru- 
dence, in  order  to  preserve  his  life  for  the  service  of  his 
Lord  and  of  the  Church,  yet  as  he  himself  declared,  lie 
coimted  his  life  as  nothing,  if  required  to  sacrifice  it  in  the 
ministry  entrusted  to  him.  However  much  a  heart  so  ten- 
derly susceptible,  so  open  to  all  pure  human  emotions  as  his, 
must  have  been  moved  by  the  tears  of  his  friends,  who  loved 
him  as  their  spiritual  feither,  yet  he  suffered  not  his  resolution 
to  be  shalven,  but  resisted  all  these  impressions,  in  order  to 
follow  the  call  of  duty;  he  left  all  events  to  the  will  of 
the  Lord,  in  which  at  last  his  Chiistian  brethren  concurred. 

The  next  day  after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  Paul  with  his 
companions  visited  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  at  whose 
house  the  presbyters  of  the  church  were  assembled.  They 
listened  with  great  interest  to  his  account  of  the  effects  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  But  James  called  his  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  a  great  number  of  Jews  who  believed  on 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  were  yet  zealous  and  strict 
observers  of  the  Mosaic  law,  were  prejudiced  against  him;^  for 

*  Dr.  Bauer  has  attempted  to  show,  that  the  words  in  Acts  xxi.  20, 
tay  ir€iri(n€VK6ro>v,  are  a  gloss,  and  that  the  Jews  here  spoken  of  are 
those  who  had  not  received  the  gospeL  It  appears  to  him  incredible, 
that  the  number  of  Christians  among  the  Jews,  who  in  later  times  were 
confined  to  the  small  sects  of  the  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes,  could  have 
been  so  very  great.  He  thinks,  that  what  James  said  would  perfectly 
apply  to  Jews  who  had  not  yet  embraced  the  gospel,  of  whose  plots  it 
behoved  Paul  to  be  careful,  and  who  afterwards  actually  raised  a 
tumult  against  him.  Origen  indeed  says,  Tom.  L  in  Joh,  §  2,  that  the 
number  of  believing  Jews  in  the  whole  world  would  not  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand ;  but  from  the  times  of  Origen  we 
cannot  draw  an  inference  respecting  an  earlier  period.  Sinco  Ciiris- 
tianity  had  for  a  long  time  spread  so  successfully  among  the  Jews,  their 
numbers  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  might  have  increased  to  several 
myriads,  as  Hegesippus  likewise  testifies  in  Eusebius  ii.  23;  and  we 
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those  JudaizerSy  ^o  everywhere  sought  to  injure  Paul's 
ministry,  had  circulated  in  Jerusalem  the  charge  against  hini, 
that,  not  content  with  releasing  the  beHeving  Gentiles  from 
the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  he  had  required  of  the 
Jews  who  lived  among  them  not  to  circumcise  their  children, 
and  not  to  observe  the  law.  This  charge,  so  brought  forward, 
was  certainly  h}ae ;  for  Paul  combated  the  outward  observ- 
ance of  Judaism  only  so  far  as  the  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion  of  men  were  made  to  depend  upon  it.     It  was  his 

need  not  confine  the  expression  to  Jews  resident  in  Jerusalem,  since  at 
the  Pentecost  many  would  be  brought  together  from  other  parts.  But 
many  of  these  believing  Jews  might  not;  distinguish  themselves  from 
others,  excepting  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and 
hence  we  may  account  for  many  of  them  relapsing  into  Judaism,  when 
their  own  Messianic  expectations  were  not  fulfilled.  We  also  find  no 
intimation  that  James  had  warned  Paul  of  danger  threatening  him 
from  this  class  of  Jews ;  but  he  only  required  that  he  would  seek  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  these  brethren  in  the  faith,  who  were  filled 
with  mistrust  and  suspicion  towards  him.  The  connexion  of  verse  20, 
absolutely  requires  the  addition  of  r&y  trtxurrtvK^uv,  for  how  could 
James  be  supposed  to  tell  Paul  a  fact  he  well  knew  beforehand,  that  at 
Jerusalem  there  were  so  many  myriads  of  Jews,  who  were  all  zealous 
observers  of  the  law?  Bauer  in  his  review  of  Schneckenburger's  work 
has  acknowledged  that  this  alteration  of  the  text  formerly  proposed  by 
him,  is  untenable ;  but  attempts  to  solve  the  difficulty  which  he  here 
believes  to  exist,  by  another  method  in  connexion  with  the  views  held 
by  himself  and  Schneckenbui^r  respecting  the  peculiar  standing-point 
and  object  of  the  Acts.  Historical  truth  must  here  make  her  way 
through  the  subjective  point  of  view,  into  which  the  author  of  the  Acts 
forces  everything,  and  assert  her  right  even  against  his  will.  He 
wished,  forsooth,  so  to  represent  matters,  as  if,  by  the  arrangement 
agreed  upon  by  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem,  the  differences 
between  the  Jewish  and  Qentile  Christians  had  been  settled,  and  Paul 
henceforward  had  to  combat,  not  with  Jewish  Christians,  but  solelj 
with  Jews.  Yet  against  his  will  he  was  obliged  to  grant  to  historical 
truth,  that  in  the  machinations  against  Paul  on  his  last  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  Jewish  Christians  had  the  principal  share.  But  as  this  is 
opposed  to  the  point  of  view  on  which  he  inroceeds  everywhere  else,  the 
subjective  and  the  objective  are  so  mingled  by  him,  that  the  Jewish 
Christians  become  Jews  again,  and  hence  he  is  led  into  the  error  of 
overrating  the  numbers  of  the  former.  But  after  what  has  been  taid» 
we  cannot  accede  to  the  correctness  of  this  too  artificial  hypothesis. 
And  if  the  author  had  once  allowed  himself  to  distort  histoiy  according 
to  his  subjective  point  of  view,  he  would  surely  have  remained  faithful 
to  this  view,  and  on  this  last  occasion  would  lukve  named  only  Jews  as 
the  calumniators  of  Fkul,  against  whose  false  accusations  he  would  have 
to  justify  himself.  He  was  under  no  neoessity  by  such  inconsistency  to 
testify  against  himself. 
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principle,  that  no  one  should  relinqiuBh  the  national  and  civil 
relations  in  which  he  stood  at  his  conversiony  unless  for 
important  reasons ;  and  on  this  principle  he  allowed  the  Jews 
to  retain  their  peculiarities,  among  which  was  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  law;  1  Cor.  vii.  18.  But  it  could  not  ML  to 
happen,  that  those  who  entered  into  the  Pauline  ideas  of  the 
relation  of  the  law  to  the  gospel,  and  were  thereby  freed  from 
scrupulosity  in  the  observance  of  the  former,  were  led  into  a^ 
fi-eer  line  of  conduct  in  this  respect,  and  some  might  go« 
further  than  Paul  wished  in  the  indulgence  of  their  inclina- 
tions. Such  instances  as  these  might  have  given  occasion  to 
the  charge  that  he  had  seduced  the  Jewish  Christians  to 
release  themselves  from  the  law.*     As  by  this  accusation,  the 

^  Dr.  Schneckenbnrger  and  Bauer  think  that  the  manner  in  which- 
this  transaction  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  is  an  important  confirmation- 
of  their  views  of  the  whole  history.  The  mode  of  acting  here  ascribed 
to  Paul,  appears  to  them  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  he* 
lays  down  in  his  epistles.  According  to  Schneckenbnrger,  the  ActR 
would  be  a  confused,  partial  representation  of  a  real  transaction,  sketched 
according  to  a  subjective  point  of  view  lying  at  its  basis ;  according  to 
Bauer,  it  would  be  an  entirely  false  narration.  Either  (in  the  opinion 
of  the  latter)  the  historical  credibility  of  the  Acts  must  be  given  up,  or 
the  character  of  Paul  must  stand  in  an  nn&vourable  light.  I  will  here 
cite  Bauer's  words :  "  If  it  were  really  so,  as  the  author  of  the  Acts 
represents  the  fact,  that  the  apostle,  as  <j>vKda'€r»v  rhy  y6fioy,  became  the 
object  of  an  intensely  vehement  persecution,  with  what  right  can  we 
oppose  the  language  of  the  apostle  to  all  who  think  they  can  defend  the 
perfect  historic  credibility  of  the  Acts  in  Gal.  v.  11,  ^7^  8c,  aSeA^l,  c» 
vfpiTo/x^v  frt  KTfpvffffUf  vi  Irt  itd^KOfuu ;  &pa  Ktxr'fifiyrivai  rh  (rKd»9<»\ov  rov 
trravpov,  and  the  same  apostle,  who  in  Gal.  v.  3  declares  in  so  solemn 
a  tone,  fxapr^pofiai  5^  irdkiv  ircani  iar0p<ir»  trfptrffivofjia^to,  tki  6^€i\eni9 
iarrlv  i\ov  rhv  v6fiov  iroi^crai,  (therefore  must  place  his  whole  trust  in  the 
law,  and  expect  salvation  from  it  alone,)  must  according  to  the  Acts 
(xzi.  23)  hate  consented  to  an  act  which  represented  him  as  a  <pv\4ff' 
ffav  t6v  v6fioVf  and  bore  public  testimony  that,  so  far  from  abrogating 
the  law,  he  was  rather  a  teacher  of  it,  who  taught  as  much  as  others 
this  universal  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law  with  all  its  ordinances^ 
and  especially  that  of  circumcision  (xzi.  23).  That  in  Acts  xxi.  21, 
onlv  the  lovStuoi  xarh,  t&  fByri  are  spoken  of  makes  not  the  ;ieas1^ 
difference.  Had  the  apostle  also  wished  to  give  up  nothing  respect- 
ing the  continual  validity  of  the  law,  only  among  the  Jews  whom 
he  sought  to  convert  to  Christianity,  as  he  practically  declared  in 
-  Acts  zxi.  26,  compared  with  23,  with  what  untmth  would  he  havef 
expressed  himself  to  the  Ghklatians ! "  But  I  cannot  perceive  the 
alleged  contradiction  between  this  mode  of  acting  and  the  principles 
expressed  by  Paul.  Such  a  contradiction  appears  only  when  they  are 
separated,  and  not  viewed  in  connexion  with  his  whole  style  of  ihinkiDg< 
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conduct  of  Paul  would  be  presented  in  a  false  light;  and  since 
he  wafl  &r  from  being  such  an  enemy  to  Judaism  as  his 

In  all  those  passages  in  which  he  so  emphaiscalV  speaks  against  circam- 
czBion  and  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  eveiything  is  referred 
to  the  standing-point  of  those  who  were  Qentiles  by  birth,  among  whom 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  founded  in  their  historical  development,  or  in 
their  national  institutions.  It  was  not  circumcision  in  itself,  it  was 
not  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  in  itself,  whidi  he  so  strenuously 
opposed.  He  never  attached  so  much  importance  to  outward  things 
either  negatively  or  positively;  these  he  always  declared  were  in  them- 
selves indifferent,  and  impressively  said  that  neither  circumcision 
availed  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  that  all  depended  on  the 
new  creation,  which  must  be  effected  equally  in  the  circumcised  and 
uncircumciaed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  Qal.  vi.  15.  It  was  the  same 
thing  whether  a  man  lived  as  a  Jew  or  a  Oentile,  provided,  under  these 
different  forms  of  national  culture,  he  was  actuated  by  the  same  spirit 
of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Sayiour  worUng  by  love ;  Gal.  y.  6.  As  that 
which  he  considered  of  most  importance  in  life  as  the  principle  of  the 
new  Christian  creation  was  only  this  one  thing,  so  that  which  he  so 
strenuously  combated  was  only  that  one  thing  which  stood  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  principle,  and  exactly  as  far  as  it  was  thus  in  opposition. 
But  among  Gentile  Christians,  the  outward  act  or  rite,  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  rested,  the  reason  for  practising  it,  were  alike  nuga- 
tory ;  it  was  something  contradictory  to  their  national  character, — it 
was  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  element  into  the  course  of  their  reli- 
gious development, — ^and  they  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  such  a 
burdensome  ceremonial,  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  had  a  favourable 
influence  on  their  relation  to  God.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the 
principles  which  Paul  expressed  on  the  outward  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law  in  reference  to  Gentile  Christians,  were  totally  inapplicable 
to  Jewish  Christians.  The  sense  of  the  words  in  Gal.  v.  11,  is,  if  Paul 
now,  as  an  apostle  (as  formerly  from  his  Pharisaic  standing-point), 
taught  that  no  one  could  obtain  salvation  without  circumcision,— that 
the  Gentiles,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  must  submit  to  circumcision,— then  the  Jews  would  have  no 
reason  for  persecuting  him ;  his  object  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  tho 
Jewish  proselyte-makers,  to  convert  all  men  to  Judaism.  The  doctrine 
of  Jesus  the  Crucified  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Jews,  because  they  were 
compelled  by  it  to  renounce  all  their  self-righteousness,  everything  in 
which  they  seemed  to  take  precedence  of  the  Gentiles.  If  it  were 
admitted  that  the  Gentiles  must  first  become  Jews,  in  order  to  be  on  an 
equality  with  the  Jews  as  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  this  stone  of 
offence  would  be  taken  away.  But  if  Paul  allowed  the  Jews  to  continue 
in  their  outward  manner  of  life  as  Jews,  and  in  this  respect  acted  him- 
self like  a  Jew,  this  was  something  very  different  from  irtpirofi^  Ktip^a- 
treiv  in  the  former  sense.  According  to  the  Pauline  doctrine,  the 
position  that,  equally  for  Jews  and  Gentiles,  men  are  freed  by  Christ 
from  the  yoke  of  the  law,  is  constantly  valid.  This  refers  to  the  internal 
relation  to  the  law,  and  the  position  of  the  religious  consciousness  to  it. 
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adversaries  wished  him  to  appear,  he  declared  himself  to  be 
ready,  as  James  proposed,  to  refiite  that  charge  by  an  overt 
act,  by  taking  part  in  the  Jewish  cultus  in  a  mode  which  was 
highly  esteemed  by  pious  Jews.  *  He  joined  himself  to  four 
membei-s  of  the  chm'ch,  who  had  undertaken  a  Nazarite's  vow 
for  seven  days.  He  submitted  to  the  same  restraints,  and 
intimated  to  the  priests  that  he  would  be  answerable  for  the 
expense  of  the  offerings  that  were  to  be  presented  on  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purification.*     But  though  he  might 

Bat  notwithstanding  this  truth,  the  Jewish  Christians  might  retain  the 
outward  observance  of  the  law.  Has  not  Paul  himself,  in  1  Cor.  vii. 
18 — 20,  plainly  expressed  the  principle  ^  the  Jews  after  their  conversion 
are  to  continue  Jews ;  Christianity  requires  no  one  to  make  a  change 
in  these  outward  things,  on  which  the  essence  of  religion  does  not  de- 
pend. When  he  says  in  1  Cor.  ix.  20,  that  to  the.  Jews  he  became  & 
Jew,  that  he  appeared  as  one  subject  to  the  law,  can  this  have  any  other 
sense  than  that  among  the  Jews  he  lived  as  a  Jew,  so  that  if  any  one 
looked  oaly  at  what  was  external,  he  must  have  supposed  that  Paul  was 
still  subject  to  the  yoke  of  the  law,  still  held  it  to  bo  binding  1  Must 
we  not,  from  what  he  here  asserts  of  himself,  conclude  with  certainty, 
though  we  had  no  historical  data,  that  he  acted  in  several  instances 
exactly  as  we  find  described  in  the  Acts  ]  But  it  may  be  said,  If  Paul 
took  a  part  in  the  observance  of  such  a  Kazarite's  vow,  he  thereby  prac- 
tically santioned  the  notion,  that  it  was  something  acceptable  m. itself 
to  Qod,  and  conducive  to  salvation.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  such 
practices  must  have  been  recommended  to  the  (xentile  Christians  in 
generil  as  well-pleasing  to  God.  But  as  Paul,  under  all  circumstances, 
expressed  the  same  principle,  that  by  the  works  of  the  law  no  one  can 
be  justified  before  Gk>d, — as  he  always  insisted  that  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, though  they  observed  none  of  these  things,  ought  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  an  equality  with  the 
Jews, — ^as  those  who  desired  him  to  practise  such  an  outward  observance 
of  Jewish  rites,  agreed  with  him  in  his  leading  principle, — ^he  sufficiently 
guarded  himself  against  the  false  conclusion  which  might  have  been 
deduced  from  a  misapprehension  of  his  conduct  Those  who  merely  ob- 
Benred  externally  the  different  conduct  of  the  apostles  among  tiie  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  must  indeed  believe  that  they  had  detected  an  incon- 
sistency ;  and  we  have  already  noticed  what  imputations  were  cast  upon 
him  by  his  adversaries  on  this  account.  Indeed,  when  James  says  of 
Paul  "  that  he  walked  orderly  and  kept  the  law,**  Acts  xxi.  24,  we  must 
understand  it  with  the  necessary  limitation,  that  the  same  Paul  had  no 
scruple  to  live  among  the  Gentiles  as  a  Gentile.  But  the  author  of  the 
Acts  reports  only  single  facts ;  we  find  not  an  assumption  of  consecutive- 
ness  and  comprehensiveness  in  his  history,  but  a  want  of  these  qualities 
altogether  in  his  apostolic  memoirs. 

1  Josephus,  ArchsBol.  xix.  6,  §  1. 

>  The  common  supposition  that  Paul  joined  himself  to  these  Naza- 
renes,  when  they  had  yet  seven  days,  Acts  xxi.  27,  to  continue  their 
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have  satisfied  by  this  means  the  minds  of  the  better  disposed 
among  the  Jewish  Christians,  the  inveterate  zealots  among 
the  Jews  were  not  at  all  conciliated.  ^  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  only  more  incensed,  that  the  man  who,  as  they  said,  had 
everywhere  taught  the  Gentiles  to  blaspheme  the  people  of 
God,  the  law  and  the  temple,  had  ventured  to  take  a  part  in 
the  Jewish  cultus.  They  had  seen  a  Gentile  Christian, 
Trophimus,  in  company  with  him,  and  hence  the  fanatics 
concluded  that  he  had  taken  a  Gentile  with  him  into  the 
temple  and  defiled  it.  A  violent  tumult  instantly  arose,  and 
Paul  was  rescued  fi:om  the  enraged  multitude  only  by  means 
of  the  Roman  tribune,  who  hastened  to  the  spot  with  a  band 
of  soldiers  from  the  Arx  Antonia  situated  over  against  the 
temple,  the  quarters  of  the  Boman  garrison. 

Paul  was  on  the  point  of  being  scourged,  (a  common  mode 
of  torture  among  the  Romans,)  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
a  confession  respecting  the  cause  of  this  tumult,  but  by 
declaring  himself  a  Roman  citizen  he  was  saved  from  this 
ignominy.  The  tribtme  now  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
facts  of  the  case,  that  he  might  send  Paul  to  appear  before 
the  Sanhedrim.  The  manner  in  which  the  apostle  conducted 
himself  on  this  occasion,  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  who 
knew  how  to  control  the  agitation  of  his  feelings  by  a  sober 

./abstinence  for  the  discharge  of  their  vow,  and  that  during  this  time  he 
kept  the  tow  with  them,  is  at  variance  with  the  mention  of  twelve  days, 
Acts  xxiv.  11,  for  in  that  case  there  must  have  been  seventeen  days.  It 
is  indeed  in  itself  possible,  that  Paul  did  not  reckon  the  five  days  which 
he  spent  in  confinement  at  Caesarea,  since  they  signified  nothing  for  his 
object ;  but  it  does  not  appear  so  from  his  own  words.  There  remains, 
therefore,  nothing  else  but  to  assume,  that  the  seven  days  denote  a  definite 
number  of  days,  to  which  at  that  time  the  Kazarites'  vow  used  t-o  ex- 
.tend,  and  that  Paul  had  joined  the  Nazarites  on  one  of  the  last  of  these 
.days.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  section  of  the  Mishnah  on  the 
Nazarites'  vow,  the  number  of  thirty  days  is  mentioned  as  the  fixed 
tterm  for  this  oath.  As  to  the  seven  days  mentioned  in  Numbers  vi., 
they  are  not  applicable  to  the  present  case ;  for  they  refer  to  the  case  of 
a  person  who,  during  the  time  of  his  vow,  has  defiled  himself,  and  who, 
after  the  interval  of  seven  days'  purification,  begins  his  vow  afresh. 

^  I  find  no  reason  for  assuming  with  Bauer,  that  the  machinations 
against  Paul  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  to  charge 
the  author  of  the  Acts  with  falsifying  a  matter  of  fact.  But  I  consider 
it  possible  that,  among  the  great  multitude  of  Jewish  Christians,  some 
might  be  found  to  whom  their  Judaism  was  more  important  than  the 
little  Christianity  they  possessed,  and  that  such  persons  would  make 
4!ommon  cause  with  the  Jewish  zealots  against  Paul 
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judgment,  ana  to  avail  himself  of  circumstances  -with  Chris- 
tian prudence,  without  any  compromise  of  truth.  When  he 
was  suddenly  carried  away  by  the  impulse  of  righteous  indig- 
nation to  speak  with  greater  warmth  than  he  intended,  he 
was  able  to  recover  the  mastery  of  his  feelings,  and  to  act  in  a 
manner  becoming  his  vocation.  In  a  moment  of  excitement 
at  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  high  priest  Ananias,  while 
thinking  only  of  the  person  and  losing  sight  of  the  office 
whose  duties  had  been  violated,  he  had  used  intemperate 
expressions  though  containing  truth ;  but  on  being  infoi-med 
that  it  was  the  high  priest  whom  he  had  so  addressed,  he  at 
once  corrected  himself  and  said,  he  had  not  considered  the 
dignity  of  the  person  he  had  thus  addressed,  to  whom 
jeverence  was  due  according  to  ,  the  law.  *  In  order  to 
secure  the  voice  of  the  majority  among  his  judges,  he  availed 
himself  of  that  means  for  the  victory  of  truth,  which  has 
often  been  used  against  it — ^the  divide  et  impera  in  a  good 
sense ;  he  enlisted  on  his  side  the  bias  for  that  truth  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  which  the  greater  number  of  his  judges 
really  approached  nearer  to  him,  than  the  few  who  denied  it, 
in  order  to  produce  a  division  in  the  assembly.  He  could 
say  with  truth,  that  he  was  brought  to  trial  because  he  had 
testified  of  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  for  he  had  preached  Jesus  as  the  personage  by  whom 
this  hope  was  fdlffled.  These  words  had  the  eflFect  of  uniting 
the  Pharisees  present  in  his  &.vour,  and  of  involving  them  in 
a  warm  debate  with  the  Sadducees,  to  whom  the  high  priest 
himself  belonged.  The  former  could  find  no  fault  in  him. 
If  he  had  said  that  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  person  or  that  an 
angel  had  appeared  to  him — (the  appearance  of  the  risen 
Jesus) — whatever  he  might  mean  by  this,  and  whether  what 
he  averred  were  true  or  nut,  they  (fid  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine, nor  trouble  themselves  about  it; — at  all  events,  they 
could  not  criminate  him  on  this  account.^  The  tribune  of 
the  Boman  cohort  at  last  saw  himself  obliged,  by  the  plots  of 

*  If  we  are  not  diapo«ed  to  think  of  the  meaning  of  flBttv,  Acts 
zriii.  5,  in  the  language  which  probably  Panl  need  on  this  occasion,  the 
Aramaic,  the  meaning  which  9T  may  well  have  ;  yet  it  is  plain  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  said  this,  that  he  could  not^  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  affirm  that  he  did  not  know  him. 

'  The  words  /i^  0€oiMx&tuy,  Acts  zxiii  9,  are  certainly  a  gloss,  and 
a  glosa  at  Tariance  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  passage,  for  this  W9S 
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Paul's  enemies  against  his  life,  to  send  him  under  an  escort  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  province  Csesarea^  and  to  transfer  the- 
afiair  to  the  Procurator  Felix,  "who  resided  there. 

The  accusation  which  the  Sanhedrim  by  their  counsel  were- 
allowed  to  bring  against  him,  was  the  only  one  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  privileges  secured  to  the  Jews  by  the  Roman  laws,, 
could  with  any  show  of  reason  be  made,  namely,  that  he 
everjrwhere  disturbed  the  Jews  in  the  enjoyment  of  these 
privileges,  the  peaceful  exercise  of  their  cultus, — ^that  he 
excited  disturbances  and  divisions  among  them,  and  that  at 
last  he  had  dared  to  desecrate  the  temple.  The  tribune  wa» 
accused  of  preventing  the  Jews  from  judging  Paul  according^ 
to  the  privileges  secured  to  them  by  Ikw.  Felix,  who  was 
not  disposed  to  meddle  with  the  internal  disputes  of  the  Jews, 
perceived  no  fault  in  the  accused,  and  hence  would  at  once 
have  set  him  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  hoped,  as  it  was  his 
practice  to  make  justice  venal,  to  obtain  money  from  him  ;, 
but  as  Paul  was  not  willing  to  purchase  his  freedom  by  such 
an  unlawful  method,  which  would  cast  suspicion  both  on 
himself  and  his  cause,  Felix,  in  order  to  gain  favour  with  the 
Jews  on  leaving  them,  to  whom  he  had  been  sufficiently 
obnoxious,  left  him  in  confinement,  and  thus  he  remained 
for  two  years  till  the  arrival  of  the  new  Procurator,  M. 
Porcius  Festus.' 

certainly  more  than  the  Pharisees  conid  be  willing  to  say  from  their 
standing-point. 

^  If  the  precise  time  at  which  Felix  was  recalled,  and  Festns  received 
the  government  of  the  province,  could  be  exactly  determined,  we  should 
have  an  important  chronological  mark ;  bat  this  period  cannot  be  so 
exactly  determined.  The  chronological  data  on  which  we  here  proceed, 
are  the  following.  When  Felix  laid  down  the  procuratorship,  he  was 
accused  at  Bome,  as  Josephus  {Archoeol  xx.  8,  §  9)  relates,  by  the  Jews, 
on  account  of  the  oppressions  he  had  practised,  and  would  have  been 
punished  if  he  had  not  been  delivered  by  the  intercef^sioa  of  his  brother 
rallas,  who  at  that  time  had  much  influence  with  the  emperor.  But 
Pallas  was  poisoned  by  Nero  in  the  year  62,  see  Tacit.  AnncU,  xiv.  61$. 
This  enables  us  to  fix  the  extreme  terminus  a  quo  of  the  rccal  of  Felix. 
But  according  to  the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  Pallas  had  long  before  lost  his 
influence,  (AnncU.  xiii.  14.)  At  the  beginniug  of  his  reign,  Nero  had 
removed  Pallas  from  the  oflice  he  held  under  Claudius,  and  treated  him 
with  displeasure.  And  since  Josephus  says  that  when  Pallas  interceded 
for  his  brother  Felix  he  stood  in  favour  with  the  emperor,  it  follows, 
that  the  recal  of  Felix  must  have  t-iken  place  in  the  beginning  of  Nero's 
reign,  which  can  1^  no  means  be  admitted.  .  What  Josephus  says  in  the 
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Paul  had  for  a  long  time  previous  to  this  event  enter- 
tained the  thought  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  world.  But  it  was  now  uncertain  whether  he  would 
ever  attain  the  fulfilment  of  this  inward  call;  but  on  the 
night  after  he  had  borne  testimony  to  his  faith  before  the 
assembled  Sanhedrim,  the  Lord  imparted  the  assurance  to 
him  by  a  vision,  that  as  he  had  been  his  witness  in  the  capital 
of  the  Jewish  world,  he  should  also  be  the  same  in  that  of  the 
Gentile  world.  It  was  this  which  confirmed  him  in  his  reso- 
lution, when  the  procurator  was  about  to  sacrifice  him  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  of  seeking  deliverance  by  an 
appeal  to  the  emperor.  The  arrival  at  Csesarea  of  the  young 
King  Agrippa  IL,  as  a  person  acquainted  with  the  Jew^  and 
their  religion,  was  acceptable  to  Festus,  since  he  hoped  that 
by  admitting  Paul  to  an  examination  in  his  presence,  he 
could  learn  something  more  decisive  in  this  afiBiir,  which 
might  be  communicated  in  his  report  to  Rome.  Paul  ap- 
peared before  so  numerous  and  august  an  assembly,  before 
the  Roman  procurator  and  the  Jewish  king,  with  exultation 
at  the  thought  of  being  able  to  testify  of  what  filled  his  heart 
before  such  an  audience.  He  addressed  himself  especially  to 
King  Agrippa,  in  whom,  as  a  professor  of  the  Jewidi  faith,  he 

history  of  his  life,  of  his  own  journey  to  Rome  in  his  aix-and-twentieth 
year,  gives  no  sure  foundation  for  determining  the  time  when  Felix  laid 
down  his  office.  Schrader  thinks  indeed,  that  he  can  find  a  certain 
chronological  mark  in  this,  that  something  which  Josephus  puts  in 
connexion  with  the  entrance  of  Festus  into  office,  was  decided  by  the 
influence  of  Poppoea,  already  married  to  Nero,  {Joseph.  Archcecl,  xx.  8, 
§  1) ;  for  it  would  follow  that  since  Nero,  according  to  Tacitus,  married 
Poppoea  in  62,  Festus  must  have  entered  on  his  government  about  this 
time.  But  the  words  of  Josephus,  xiv.  60,  nark  rlv  Kcuphv  rovrov,  cannot 
avail  for  exactly  determining  the  time;  Poppcea,  long  before  her 
marriage  to  Nero,  had  great  influence  over  him,  as  appears  from  the 
words  of  Tacitas,  Annal.  xiv.  60,  *'  Ea  diri  pellex  et  adulter!  Neronis, 
niox  mariti  potens/'  and  had  already  accomplished  much  by  interceding 
with  the  emperor.  We  need  not  attach  much  weight  to  the  circum- 
stance that  Josephus  calls  her  at  that  time  the  wife  of  Nero.  But  in  all 
this  much  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  chronology  of  events,  and  the 
supposition  that  Felix  laid  down  his  office  in  the  year  62,  and  therefore 
that  Paul's  confinement  took  place  in  60,  is  by  no  means  sufficiently 
proved.  We  may  therefore  safely  plape  it  some  years  earlier.  If  Paul 
waa  set  at  liberty  from  his  confinement  at  Rome,  we  must  necessarily 
admit  the  earlier  date ;  for  if  his  confinement  at  Rome  had  been  con- 
temporaneous  with  the  great  conflagration,  he  would  certainly  have 
iailen  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  then  excited  against  the  Christians. 
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hoped  to  find  more  points  of  connexion  than  in  a  heathen 
magistrate.  He  narrated  how  he  had  heen  educated  in 
zealous  attachment  to  Pharisaic  principles,  and  from  a  violent 
persecutor  had,  by  a  call  from  the  Lord  himself,  become 
a  devoted  preacher  of  the  gospel, — ^that  in  obeying  this  call 
np  to  that  time  he  had  testified  before  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
great  and  small,  but  had  published  nothing  else  than  what 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  had  foretold,  that  the  Messiah  should 
suffer,  that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  by  the 
assurance  of  an  everlasting  divine  life  difi^ise  light  among 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  This  he  might  presume  was  admitted  by 
the  king  as  an  acknowledged  article  of  fe.ith,  but  it  must 
appear  utterly  strange  to  the  Romans ;  strange  also  must  the 
religious  inspiration  with  which  Paul  uttered  all  this  appear 
to  the  cold-hearted  Roman  statesman.  He  could  see  nothing 
in  it  but  enthusiastic  delusion.  "  Too  much  Jewish  learn- 
ing," he  exclaimed,  "  hath  made  thee  mad."  But  with  calm 
confidence  Paul  replied,  "  I  am  not  mad,  but  speak  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness  1"  and,  turning  to  Agrippa,  he  called 
upon  him  as  a  witness,  since  he  well  knew  that  these  things 
were  not  done  in  a  comer  of  the  earth,  in  secret,  but  pub- 
licly at  Jerusalem.  And  with  a  firm  conviction,  that  in 
all  he  had  testified  the  promises  of  the  prophets  were  fulfilled, 
he  said  toj  the  king,  *'  Believest  thou  the  prophets  ?  I  know 
that  thou  believest  I"  Agrippa,  offended  by  Paul's  confidence, 
answered,  "  Truly  in  a  short  time*  thou  wilt  make  me  a 
Christian.''  Paul,  with  his  fetters  on  his  arm,  was  conscious 
of  possessing  more  than  aU  the  glory  of  the  world,  uttered  the 
noble  words,  "  Yes,  I  pray  God  that  in  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time,  he  would  make  not  only  thee,  0  king,  but  all  who  hear 
me  to-day,  what  I  now  am,  except  these  bonds ! " 


^  I  underBtand  thp  words  hf  6\lyu  (Acts  xxvi.  28)  in  the  only  i 
which  they  can  have  according  to  the  tisus  loquendi  and  Paal's  answer. 
The  interpretation  adopted  by  Meyer  and  some  others  is  indeed  pos- 
sible, but  appears  to  me  not  so  natural.  If  the  reading  of  the  Cod.^ 
Alex,  and  of  the  Vulgate,  which  Lachmann  approves,  be  adopted, 
^v  fji€ydK<fif  in  Paul's  answer,  the  words  of  Agrippa  must  be  thus- 
explained,  "  With  a  little,  or  with  few  reasons  (which  will  not  cost  you 
much  trouble)  you  think  of  making  me  a  Christian '*^and  the  answer 
of  Paul  will  be,  Whether  with  g^reat  or  with  little — for  many  or 
few  reasons,  I  pray  Gh)d,  &c  But  I  cannot  miike  np  my  mind  ta 
receive  as  correct  this  reading,  which  may  be  explidned  as  a  gloss,  and 
is  not  supported  by  very  preponderating  authorities. 
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As  the  king  and  the  procurator  after  this  examination 
could  not  find  Paul  guilty  of  any  offence  punishable  by  the 
laws,  the  procurator  would  probably  have  set  him  at  liberty, 
if  after  his  appeal  to  Csesar  it  had  not  been  necessary  for  the 
matter  to  take  its  legal  course ;  yet  the  report  {elogium)  with 
which  he  would  be  sent  to  Rome,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
in  his  favour.  The  centurion  to  whom  he  was  committed 
with  other  prisoners  in  order  to  be  taken  to  Rome,  certainly 
corroborated  the  impression  of  this  favourable  report  by  the 
account  he  gave  of  Paul's  conduct  during  his  long  and  dan- 
gerous  voyage.  Hence  he  met  at  Rome  with  more  indulgent 
treatment  t&in  the  other  prisoners :  he  was  allowed  to  hie  a 
private  dwelling  in  which  only  one  soldier  attended  him  as 
a  guard,  to  whom  he  was  festened  by  a  chain  on  the  arm  (the 
usual  mode  of  the  ctutodia  militaris),  and  could  receive  all 
who  were  disposed  to  visit  him,  and  wiite  letters. 

As  he  had  cause  to  fear  that  the  Jews  dwelling  at  Rome 
had  received  from  Jerusalem  a  report  inimical  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  regarded  him  as  an  accuser  of  his  people,  he 
endeavoured  q)eedily  to  remove  this  unfavourable  impression. 
Accordingly,  three  days  after  his  arrival,  he  invited  the 
principal  persons  among  them  to  visit  him.  It  proved  that 
no  report  to  Paul's  prejudice  had  yet  reached  them,  if  it  be 
allowed  that  they  spoke  the  truth.  It  also  appeared  from 
the  statements  oi  these  respectable  Jews,  that  they  had  heard 
little  or  nothing  of  the  Christian  church  which  eixisted  in  the 
same  city  with  themselves.  Nor  is  this  inconceivable,  if  we 
only  coneid^  the  immense  size  c^  the  metropolis,  and  the 
vast  confluence  of  human  beings  it  contained,  and  if  to  this 
we  add,  that  the  main  body  of  that  church  consisted  of 
Gentiles,  and  that  these  wealthy  Jews  busied  themselves 
fiur  more  about  other  objects  than  about  the  concerns  of 
religion.  Yet  it  by  no  means  appears  from  the  statements  of 
the  Jews  that  they  had  scarcely  heard  of  a  Christian  church 
existing  at  Rome,  but  only  that  they  had  not  taken  any 
pains  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it.  They  knew 
indeed  that  this  new  sect  met  everywhere  with  opponents, 
and  hence  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  had  heaord  of  the 
controversies  which  had  been  carried  on  at  Rome  about 
it,  for  the  "everywhere"  (iravraxow),  in  Acts  xxviii  22, 
includes  (certainly  does  not  exclude)  a  reference  to  what  waa 
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going  on  at  Borne  itself,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  only  the 
substance  of  what  the  Jews  said  is  handed  down  to  us.^  As 
they  heard  much  of  the  opposition  excited  against  this 
new  sect,  biit  nothing  precise  respecting  their  doctrines, 
they  were  well  pleased  that  Paul  proposed  to  give  them  an 
address  on  the  subject.  But  here,  as  everywhere  else,  Paul's 
preaching  found  more  acceptance  with  the  Gentiles  than  with 
the  Jews.' 

^  I  cannot  find  any  foundation  for  the  contradiction  which  Dr. 
Bauer,  in  his  treatises  so  often  quoted,  thinks  he  has  detected  between 
this  narration  in  the  Acts,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  church  at  Rome, 
which  we  must  suppose  according  to  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

^  The  position  developed  and  advocated  with  equal  acutenesft  and 
learning  by  H.  BOttger  in  the  second  part  of  his  Beitrctge  zur  histo- 
rischrkrUiaclien  EirdeUung  in  die  pauliniachen  Briefe,  GoUingen,  1837, 
— ^that  Paul  was  a  prisoner  only  for  the  first  three  or  five  days  after  his 
arrival  in  Rome,  that  he  then  obtained  his  freedom,  and  lived  for  two 
years  in  a  hired  house,  quite  at  liberty ; — ^this  position,  if  it  were  true, 
would  cast  a  new  light  on  Paul's  history  during  this  period;  for  it  would 
then  appear  that  all  those  Epistles,  which  evidently  were  written  during 
some  one  imprisonment, -could  not  have  been  written  at  Rome  or  during 
his  first  confinement  there.  But  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  is  directly 
opposed  to  this  supposition.  I  cannot  understand  Acts  xxviii.  16, 
otherwise  than  that  permission  was  then  granted  to  Paul  to  reside  in  a 
private  house,  the  same  which  is  designated  in  v.  23,  his  lodging, 
levfa,  and  in  v.  80,  as  cm  iSlw  fiurOf&iMTi,  *'  his  own  hired  house."  It 
cannot  be  imagined,  that  if,  after  three  days,  so  important  an  alteration 
had  taken  place  in  PauPs  circumstances,  Luke  would  not  have  men- 
tioned it,  for  the  assertion  that  his  readers  must  have  supposed  this  of 
themselves,  from  the  known  forms  of  Roman  justice,  cannot  satisfy  us. 
Even  if  this  could  have  been  supposed,  he  would  hardly  have  omitted 
to  point  out  in  a  few  words  so  important  a  change  in  Paul's  lot.  But  it 
is  not  easily  proved  that  such  an  inference  could  be  dratm,  from  what 
is  known  respecting  the  course  of  Roman  justice  at  that  time.  The 
manner  also  in  which  Luke  expresses  himself  (Acts  xxviii.  30,  81) 
respecting  Paul's  residence  for  two  years  at  Rome,  certainly  implies  that 
he  had  not  then  obtained  his  freedom,  for  we  are  merely  told  that  he 
preached  the  gospel  in  his  own  dwelling ;  but  it  is  not  narrated  that  he 
visited  the  synagogue  or  any  place  where  the  church  met,  for  which 
omission  no  other  reason  can  be  given,  than  that,  although  he 
could  receive  any  visit  in  his  own  residence,  under  the  inspection 
of  his  guard,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  go  to  whatever  place  he 
chose;  and  least  of  all,  would  a  prisoner,  whose  cause  was  not 
yet  decided,  have  been  permitted  to  attend  these  meetings  of  the 
church,  even  if  accompanied  by  his  gaard.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  explained,  unless  we  admit  the  continued  confine- 
ment of  Paul.  How  likewise  can  it  be  imagined,  that  Paul,  who  wished 
to  visit  the  church  at  Rome  only  on  his  way,  would  have  stayed 
there  for  two  years,  where  suitable  measures  had  already  been  taken  for 
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With  the  confinement  of  Paul,  a  new  and  important  era 
commenced  not  only  in  his  life  and  ministry,  but  also  in  the 
development  of  the  churches  founded  by  him,  for  in  pro- 
portion as  Christianity  spread  more  widely,  a  number  of 
heterogeneous  mental  elements  were  brought  into  action, 
many  important  phenomena  became  conspicuous,  while  the 
divine  word  operated  among  them  in  an  independent  manner, 
and  they  were  deprived  of  the  apostle's  personal  oversight 
and  guidance. 

the  continued  propagation  of  Christianity,  instead  of  trayelling  to 
those  regions  of  the  West,  where  nothing  had  yet  been  done  for  making 
known  the  gospel  1  This  is  explicable  only  on  the  supposition,  that  he 
remained  so  long  a  time  at  Rome  UTider  coTistraint. 

According  to  the  account  in  the  Acts,  we  may  receive  it  as  an  esta- 
blished fact,  that  Paul  lived  two  years  in  Borne  as  a  prisoner, — ^a  fact  which 
can  be  overturned  by  nothing  that  we  know  of  the  course  of  Boman 
iustice  in  the  case  of  such  appeals ;  even  without  waiting  to  examine 
how  both  could  be  reconciled  to  one  another. 

Meanwhile,  from  what  is  known  of  the  legal  processes  in  the  time  of* 
the  first  Oassars,  it  can  by  no  means  be  proved,  what  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable,  that  all  the  causes  which,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal, 
were  brought  to  Bome  for  decision,  were  decided  in  the  course  of  five  or 
ten  days.  It  was  one  thing  to  decide  on  the  admissibility  of  the  appeal, 
and  another  thing  to  decide  on  the  point  of  law  respecting  which  the 
appeal  was  made.  My  respected  colleague,  Professor  Budorfij  who  has 
had  the  goodness  to  make  me  a  written  communication  on  this  sulject, 
concludes  with  the  statement,  that  tho  term  of  five  or  ten  days  related'* 
not  to  the  duration  of  the  judicial  proceedings,  but  to  the  lodging  of  the 
appeal,  and  to  the  apoatoli  (=  literon  dimissorioe),  that  it  gave  no  pre- 
scription relative  to  the  term  of  the  transaction  itself,  and  that  the 
accused  remained  under  arrest  till  the  decision  of  the  emperor.  Thus, 
in  the  Sententice  RecepUz  of  Julius  Paulus,  lib.  v.  tit.  84,  it  is  said  ex- 
pressly of  the  apostoli,  "  Quorum  postulatio  et  acceptio  intra  quintum 
diem  ex  officio  facienda  est."  In  a  law  enacted  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  in  314,  according  to  which  we  are  not  justified  in  determining 
the  legal  process  in  the  times  of  the  first  Caesars,  is  the  express  provision 
that  the  appellator  should  be  free  from  arrest  only  in  causa  civiles,  but 
of  crimirimea  catiscB  it  is  said,  "  In  quibus,  etiamsi  possunt  provocare, 
eum  tamen  statum  debent  obtinere,  ut  post  provocationem  in  custodia 
perseverent."    Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xi.  tit.  30,  c.  2. 
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CHAPTER  rx. 


PAUL  DTTBINa  HIS  FIBST  CONFIKlKEirE  AT  BOHE,  AKD  THB  DBYBLOPICXHT 
DURINa  THB  SAKE  PERIOD  OF  THE  CHUBOHBS  PBEYIOUSLT  FOXTEDED  BT 
BUC 

In  examining  this  portion  of  Paul's  history,  we  must  fix 
otff  attention  on  three  principal  points ;  his  relation  to  the 
Roman  state, — to  the  Church  at  Rome, — and  to  the  Churches 
in  other  parts. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  the  main  thing  to  be  considered 
is,  from  what  point  of  view  the  charge  under  which  he  was 
detained  as  a  prisoner  is  to  be  viewed?  Christianity  was  not 
yet  denounced  as  a  religio  iUicUa,  therefore  Paul  could  not, 
like  the  later  teachexs  of  Christianity,  be  accused  of  violating 
the  laws  of  the  sfcate,  on  accoimt  of  his  exertions  in  pro- 
pagating this  religion.  Christians  appeared  only  as  a  sect 
proceedujg  from  Judaism,  who  were  accused  by  Paul's  Jewish 
adversaries  of  adulterating  the  original  doctrines  of  their 
religion;  so  that  at  Rome  no  attention  was  paid  to  dis- 
putes that  merely  concerned  the  rehgious  institutions  of  the 
Jews.  This  charge  against  Paul  imght  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  altogether  ]^reign  to  Roman  judicature,  and  he 
would  soon  regain  his  liberty;  in  this  manner,  the  afifair 
woxdd  soon  be  brought  to  a  close  ;  but  it  cannot  be  shown, 
that  it  would  be  viewed  under  this  aspect,  the  most  favour- 
able for  the  apostle.  The  Jews  might  accuse  him  as  being 
a  disturbar  of  the  public  peace,  who  Interfered  with  the 
privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Roman  government,  as 
their  advocate  Tertullus  had  already  attempted  to  prove. 
Hence  an  additional  allegation  might  be  made,  which  firom 
the  standing-point  of  the  Roman  law  would  tend  much  more 
to  Paul's  injury — that  he  had  caused  among  other  Roman 
subjects  and  citizens  in  the  provinces,  and  in  Rome  itself 
movements  which  were  detrimental  to  the  good  order  of  the 
state ;  that  he  had  tempted  them  to  apostatize  from  the  state 
religion,  by  propagating  a  religion  at  variance  with  the 
ancient  Roman  institutions,  in  which  religion  and  politics  were 
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intimately  blended.^  If  the  church  at  Borne,  consiBtiiig  mainlrf 
of  Gentile  Christians,  gave  the  impression  in  its  whole  appear- 
ance of  being  unjewish,  in  short,  a  gtmts  tertivm;  tiiis  view 
of  Paul's  conduct  would  be  formed  so  much  the  more  easOy. 
The  existence  of  this  new  religious  sect  in  the  capital,  would 
be  made  an  object  of  public  attention  by  the  proceedings 
against  Paul.  We  may  suppose,  that  his  fe^natical  and  artM 
adTersaries  among  the  Jews  would  leave  no  artifice  untried  to 
set  his  conduct  in  the  worst  possible  light  to  the  Roman 
authorities.  Thus  the  investigation  of  his  cause,  with  the 
accusation  and  defence,  might  be  protracted,  and  his  prospects 
might  by  turns  become  fevourable  or  unfavourable.  During 
the  first  period  of  his  residence  at  Rome  he  underwent  no 
public  examination."  His  situation  justified  the  most  favour- 
able expectations,  and  he  proposed  when  set  at  liberty,  before 
he  extended  his  sphere  of  labour  towards  the  West,  according 
to  the  plan  he  had  previously  formed,  to  visit  Lesser  Asia, 
where  his  personal  exertions  seemed  to  be  very  necessary  to 
counteract  many  influences  that  were  operating  injuriously 
on  the  churches.  He  intimated  to  the  overseer  of  the  church 
at  Colossse,  Philemon,  that  he  intended  to  take  up  his  abode 
with  him. 

At  a  later  period'  of  his  imprisonment,  when  he  had 
already  undergone  a  public  examination,  he  had  no  such 
fiivourable  prospect  before  him;  the  thought  of  martyrdom 
became  ^miliar  to  his  mind,  yet  the  expectation  of  being 
released  from  confinement  was  predominant,  so  that  he  wrote 
to  the  church  at  Philippi  that  he  hoped  to  come  to  them 
soon.     But  if  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  origin  and 

I  The  point  of  view  as  a  Boman  statesnuai  from  whiefa  Cicero  fonned 
his  model  of  law.  "  Sepafatim  nemo  habeasii  Deos  neye  noYos  sive 
advenas,  nisi  publico  adacitos  privatim  colunto.  Ritua  fwrnHim 
pairvmque  aervanto."  Cicero  de  Legibtis  ;  and  in  the  Commentaries, 
c.  X.,  against  the  confiisio  rdigionum,  which  arose  from  the  introdue^ 
tion  of  foreign  new  religions.  This  was  the  point  of  view  from  which 
a  Tacitos  anid  the  Younger  Pliny  fonned  their  judgment  of  Christi- 
anity. 

'  Whether  this  term  embraced  the  whole  of  the  first  two  years  of  his 
confinement  we  cannot  with  certainty  determine,  for  the  silence  of  Luke 
in  the  Acts  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  that,  during  the  whole  of  this 
period,  there  was  nothing  memorable  to  be  narrated  respecting  the 
situation  of  the  apostle. 

^  As  appears  from  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
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KMriginal  oonstitution  of  the  church  at  Eome  be  correct/ a 
olose  connexion  and  intimate  communion  may  be  presumed 
to  have  existed  between  its  members  and  the  individual  whom 
they  might  regard  mediately  as  their  spiritual  father,  and 
whose  peculiar  form  of  doctrine  prevailed  among  them.  Now 
if  the  epistles  which  Paul  wrote  during  his  first  confinement 
at  Rome  bore  evidence  against  such  a  supposition,  they  might 
also  be  adduced  against  our  views.  If  these  epistles  make  us 
acquainted  with  any  difference  existing  between  the  Eoman 
church  and  Paul,  this  fact  would  be  very  decisive,  and  we 
should  be  forced  to  conclude  that  a  strongly  marked  Judaizing 
element  predominated  in  that  church.  But  the  Eoman 
Christians  had  already,  even  before  he  arrived  at  Rome, 
-evinced  their  sympathy,  since  several  of  their  number  tm- 
velled  a  day's  journey,  as  far  as  the  small  town  of  Forum 
Appii,  and  some  a  shorter  distance  to  the  place  called  j?Ves 
TabemoB,  in  order  to  meet  him.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  he  sends  salutation  from  the  whole  church  (TravreQ 
«t  aytoi)  which  is  a  proof  of  the  close  connexion  in  which  he 
stood  with  them.  As  to  his  giving  special  salutations  from 
the  Christians  in  the  service  of  the  imperial  palace  (the 
CcBsariani),  we  are  not  to  infer  that  these  peraons  were  more 
in  unison  with  him  than  the  rest  of  the  church,  but  rather 
that  they  were  better  acquainted,  and  on  more  intimate 
terms  with  the  church  at  Philippi.  At  all  events,  it  is  an 
arbitrary  supposition  that  these  Gentile  Christians  were  those 
who,  in  distinction  from  the  rest  of  the  church,  consisting  of 
Jewish  Christians,  were  in  closer  connexion  with  Paul.  *  It 
might  indeed  be  expected,  that  if  these  Ccesariani  were  moi-e 
allied  by  their  Gentile  origin  to  the  church  at  Philippi,  he 
would  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  as  the  reason  for 
presenting  their  special  salutations.  It  is  not  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  this  view,  if  these  epistles  contain  undeniable 
marks,  that  in  the  Roman  church  Judaizers  were  found 
hostile  to  Paul,  and  who  occasioned  him  much  vexation ;  for 
we  ourselves  have  pointed  out  a  Judaizing  tendency  in  a 
smaller  part  of  this  church  sufficient  to  account  for  such  an 
appearance.  As  the  Gentile  Christians  who  advocated  the 
Pauline  principles,  now  found  so  important  a  support  in  his 

*  See  Schneckenburger,  p.  123. 
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personal  presence,  and  cooperated  with  him  in  publishing  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  the  opposition  of  the  Judaizing  anti- 
paidine  party  must  have  been  excited  by  it  and  rendered  still 
more  violent.  The  whole  tone  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians  testifies  of  the  conflicts  he  sustained  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  Judaizers.  His  excited  feelings  cannot  be  mistaken; 
his  displeasure  was  called  forth  by  anxiety  for  the  purity  of 
the  gospel  against  those  who,  where  the  soul  appeared  in  a 
fit  state  for  receiving  the  gospel,  sought  to  take  advantage  of 
it  for  gaining  adherents  for  their  Jewish  ceremonies  and  doc- 
trine of  meritorious  works.  And  Paul  himself  distinguishes 
those  among  the  Roman  Christians  who,  with^  fi:iendly  feel- 
ings towards  himself,  were  active  in  cooperating  with  him 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  from  those  who,  animated  with 
lealousy  at  his  success,  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  against 
him,  and  to  "  add  affliction  to  his  bonds,"  Philip,  i.  15 — 18  ; 
and  among  the  Jewish  Christians  he  could  only  point  out 
two  who  laboured  with  him  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  con- 
tributed to  his  comfort ;  Col.  iv.  11. 

During  his  confinement,  anxiety  for  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  churches  he 
had  founded,  occupied  him  far  more  than  the  care  of  his. 
personal  welfare.  As  all  persons  had  free  access  to  him,  he 
thus  enjoyed  opportunities  for  preaching  the  gospel.  By  the 
soldiers  who  relieved  one  another  in  standing  guard  over 
him,  it  became  known  among  their  comrades,  (among  the 
cohortes  prcetorianoe,  in  the  castra  prcptoria,  in  the  prceio- 
Hum;)  and  hence  to  a  wider  extent  in  the  city,  that  he  was 
put  in  confinement,  not  on  account  of  any  oivil  ofience,  but 
for  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  new  religion ;  and  this  tended  to 
promote  it,  since  a  cause  for  which  its  advocate  sacrificed 
everything  was  certain  of  attracting  attention.  By  his 
example  also  many  of  the  Roman  Christians  were  roused  to 
publish  the  truth  zealously  and  boldly.  But  while  some  co- 
operated with  Paul  in  a  oneness  of  heart  and  mind,  others 
came  forward  who  belonged  to  the  antipauline  Judaizing 
party,  in  opposition  to  his  method  of  publishing  the  gospel. 
The  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  respecting  these 
his  opponents  is  worthy  of  notice  on  two  accounts.  We  here 
see  a  man  who  could  entirely  forget  his  own  person  when  the 
cause  of  his  Lord  was  concemed^—who  could  even  rejoice  in 
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what  bore  an  unfriendly  agpect  towards  himself,  if  it  con- 
tributed to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  We  perceive  how 
&r  his  2eal  for  the  truth  and  against  error  was  from  aJl 
fielMi  oontractedness ;  with  what  freedom  of  spiiit  he  was 
able  to  pass  a  judgment  on  all  doctrinal  dififerences.  Even  in 
the  erroneous  views  of  these  Judaizers  he  acknowledged  the 
truth  that  lay  at  their  basis;  and  when  he  compared  the 
errors  propagated  by  them,  with  the  fimdamental  truth  which 
they  announced  at  the  same  time,  it  was  still  a  cause  of  joy 
to  him  that  this  fundamental  truth  was  becoming  more 
generally  known,  that  in  every  way,  whether  in  pretence  (by 
those  who  in  their  hearts  preferred  Judaism  to  Christianity,) 
or  with  an  upright  intention,  Christ  was  preached,  Phil.  i.  18. 
For  even  by  these  persons  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  on 
which  the  gospel  rested  was  spread  to  a  greater  extent ;  and 
where  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  the  Founder  and  King  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  was  once  produced,  on  this  foundation  a 
superstructure  could  be  raised  of  more  correct  and  extended 
instruction.  But  from  this  we  learn  what  is  of  service  for 
explaining  later  appearances  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
church,  ^i&t  in  connexion  with  the  lessons  of  the  Pauline 
theology  the  germ  of  a  Judaizing  tendency  was  implanted  in 
this  church. 

The  concerns  of  the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia  first  occupied 
Paul's  attention  in  his  imprisonment.  ^   .,He  had  received  an 

*  The  sapposition  on  which  we  here  proceed,  that  Paul  wrote  the 
Spistles  to  the  Colossians,  the  ',Ephe8iaiiB,  and  Philemon,  daring  this 
confinement  at  Borne,  has  found  in  later  times  strenuous  opponents  in 
Schulz  and  Schott,  to  whom  must  be  added  Bottger ;  but  the  arguments 
advanced  by  them  against  it  do  not  appear  to  me  adapted  to  overthrow 
the  opinion  hitherto  most  generally  held,  though  no  demonstrative 
proof  can  be  given  in  its  fieivour,  since  Paul  does  not  exactly  state  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  wrote.  What  he  says  of  the  opportu- 
nities presented  for  announcing  the  gospel,  agrees  very  well  with  what 
we  know  of  his  confinement  at  Rome,  from  the  hints  given  in  the  Acts 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  (The  latter  indeed  cannot  be 
nrged  against  Bbttger,  for  he  supposes  that  epistle  to  be  written  while 
Paul  was  confined  at  Geesarea.)  It  does  not  appear  to  me  surprising, 
ihat  a  nmaway  slaye  from  Coloeaed  should  betake  himself  at  once  to 
Borne;  for  the  constant  intercourse  with  the  capital  of  the  empire 
would  easily  fiimish  him  with  an  opportunity,  and  he  might  hope  for 
greater  security  from  the  distance  and  the  immense  population  of  the 
metropolis.  Nor  is  it  at  all  strange,  that  a  teacher  of  the  church  at  Oo- 
loiMB  ahoold  be  indnoed,  hj  the  dangen  that  threatened  pure  ChdflHi* 
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«xact  account  of  their  siiuatioTiB  from  an  eminent  indiyidual 
belonging  to  the  chnrch  of  ColoBsse^  Epaphras,  the  founder  of 
that  and  of  the  neighbouring  Christian  commimities.  He 
visited  Paul  at  Rome,  and  gave  practical  proofe  of  his  sym- 
pathy, *  and  through  him  the  apostle  learnt  how  many  things 
which  had  happened  in  their  church  during  his  absence 
required  to  be  promptly  counteracted. 

During  the  prececfing  year,  a  new  influence  emanating  from 
Judaism  had  been  devdoped  in  those  regions; — an  influence 
with  which  Christianity  had  hitherto  not  come  in  contact, 
but  which  now  threatened  to  mingle  with  it,  and  to  endanger 
its  purity  and  simplicity.  It  might  be  expected  that  Chns- 
tianity  on  its  first  spread  among  tiie  Jews,  would  chiefly  come 
in  contact  with  the  Pharisaic  mode  of  thinking  which  was 
then  predominant.    Hence  the  first  false  teachers,  with  whom 

;  ^ty  there,  to  travel  as  &r  as  Rome  in  order  to  consult  the  apostle  and 
to  solicit  his  assistance;  though  we  cannot  determine  with  certainty 
whether  other  personal  concerns  also  brought  Epaphras  to  Rome. 
Keither  can  the  fact  that  Paul,  when  at  Home,  desired  a  lodging  to  be 
in  readiness  for  him  at  Colossae,  determine  anything ;  for  though  he 
had  at  an  earlier  period  formed  the  intention  to  travel  first  into  Spain, 
yet,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  he  might  be  induced,  by  the  infor- 
mation respecting  the  changes  in  the  churches  of  Lesser  Asia,  to  alter 
his  plan.  Nor  is  It  otherwise  than  natural,  that,  during  his  confinement 
at  Rome,  he  should  collect  around  him  younger  men,  who  at  other  times 
had  been  used  to  serve  as  companions  and  fellow-labourers  in  his  mi- 
nistry, and  that  he  should  now  make  use  of  them  in  order  to  maintain 
with  the  distant  churches,  of  whose  situation  he  could  receive  informa- 
tion through  various  channels  at  Rome,  a  living  connexion  adapted  to 
their  necessities. 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  calls  this 
Epaphras  his  "fellow-prisoner  in  Christ  Jeaits."  As  he  thus  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  his  other  fellow-labourers,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
could  be  affirmed  only  of  Epaphras.  Since  the  judicial  inquiry  instituted 
against  Paul  would  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Roman  magis- 
trates to  the  new  religious  party  that  were  opposed  to  the  religion  of 
the  state,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  led  to  the  apprehension  of  Epa- 
phras, who  had  laboured  so  zealously  on  behalf  of  this  cause  in  Lesser 
Asia.  But  it  is  against  this  opinion,  that  he  is  not  mentioned  with  this 
epithet  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
apprehension  of  Epaphras  did  not  occur  till  after  that  epistle  was 
written.  Still  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  that  he  was  distinguished  by  this 
epithet  to  Philemon  only  as  a  faitbfi^  companion  of  the  apostle  in  his 
confinement;  as  on  the  other  hand  he  is  distinguished  by  another 
epithet  in  the  epistle  to  the  whole  church  at  CoIosbbb  ;  and  this  title  of 
honour  {6  €rvyotixtMK»T6s  fwv)  is  applied  in  the  same  epistle  to  Ari&tar- 
chns,  who  had  accompanied  the  apostle  in  his  confinement 
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Paul  had  hitherto  been  so  often  in  conflict,  had  attempted  a 
mixture  of  Pharisaic  Judaism  with  Christianity.  But  now, 
after  Christianity  had  spread  farther  among  the  Jews,  and 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  those  who  lived  in  greater 
retirement,  and  troubled  themselves  little  about  the  novelties 
of  the  day,  its  influence  afiected  sects  that  had  long  existed 
among  the  Jews  of  a  theosophic-ascetic  character,  such  as  that 
of  the  Essenes.  *  Persons  of  such  a  tendency  must  have  felt 
themselves  attracted,  stiU  more  than  Jews  of  the  common 
Pharisaical  bias,  by  what  Christianity  presented  that  was 
suited  to  the  internal  religious  sentiment ;  only  they  were 
too  much  entangled  in  tbeu*  mystical-ascetic  bias,  so  opposite 
to  the  firee  practical  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  in  their  spiritual 
pride,  to  be  able  to  appropriate  the  gospel  simply  and  pmrely 
with  a  renunciation  of  the  preeminence  of  a  higher  religious 
philosophy,  which  they  fancied  themselves  to  possess,  and  of 
a  higher  practical  perfection  in  their  modes  of  abstinence. 

^  Stones  opinion  that  the  Jewish  Christian  sect  at  Colossse  was 
derived  immediately  from  the  Essenes,  who  yet  can  be  regarded  only  m 
one  manifestation  of  this  general  mental  tendency,  is  not  supported  by 
sufficient  evidence.  Yet  it  is  not  a  decisive  objection  against  it,  that 
the  Essenes  had  not  spread  themselves  beyond  Palestine,  and  showed 
no  inclination  for  proselytism ;  for  by  the  inflaence  of  Christianity, 
it  is  very  possible  that  the  original  character  of  such  a  sect  might 
be  somewhat  modified.  And  I  would  by  no  means  adduce  against  it, 
what  is  said  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  not  merely  of  the  practi- 
cally ascetic,  but  also  of  the  theosophic  tendency  of  this  sect  (their 
fi\offo<i>(a),  since  we  cannot  trust  what  Philo  says  of  the  Essenes  as  the 
ideal  of  practical  philosophers.  See  my  Church  History,  voL  i.  p.  58. 
But  although  in  this  epistle  some  marks  may  be  found  which  suit  ihe 
Essenes,  as,  for  instance,  what  is  said  of  abstinence,  of  chastising  i 
the  body,  of  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  of  the  reverence 
paid  to  angels,  &c. ;  yet  all  this  is  too  general,  not  to  suit  many  other 
similar  manifestations,  arising  from  the  same  mental  tendency,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  nothing  which  marks  the  whole  peculiar 
character  of  thp  Essenes.  As  a  proof  how  much  a  propensity  to  bring 
themselves  with  angelology  was  spread  among  the  Jews,  we  may  notice 
the  words  in  the  icfipvyfia  II^pov,  in  which  it  is  said,  firiB^  kut^  'Iov- 
dcdovs  ffifieadf,  koI  7^  ixtTvoi  oi6{i€voi  rov  $€6v  ytv^CKtiv  ovk  ifriararrcu^ 
7ittrp€6ovr€s  i.yy4Kots  koL  apxoTY^^ois,  See  Clement.  Stromata,  vi.  635. ' 
Grabe,  Spicileg,  i.  64.  If  also  an  intention  was  contained  in  these 
words  to  Indicate  a  subordinate  place  to  Judaism  as  a  religious  system 
communicated  by  angels  (the  idea  which  at  a  later  period  was  formed  by 
the  gnostics),  the  doctrine  in  vogue  among  the  Jews  concerning  angels^ 
and  their  connexion  with  them,  might  serve  as  a  point  of  connexion  for 
this  censure. 
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They  must  have  been  rather  tempted  to  remodel  Christianity 
according  to  their  former  ideas  and  tendencies,  and  to  cast  it 
into  a  theosophic  form  of  their  own.  We  here  see  a  tendency, 
first  germinating  in  the  circle  of  Judaism,  from  which,  in  the 
following  century,  manifold  branches  proceeded  of  a  gnosti- 
cism that  corrupted  the  simple  gospel  Paul  had  probably 
cause,  from  his  experience  during  his  long  sojourn  in  Lesser 
Asia,  to  apprehend  the  springing  up  of  a  tendency  so  injurious 
to  the  gospel,  and  hence  we  may  account  for  his  warnings 
addressed  to  the  presbyters  of  the  Ephesian  church.  His  ap- 
prehensions were  now  verified.  Jewish  false  teachers  of  this 
tendency  had  made  their  way  into  the  church  at  Colossse. 
What  distinguished  them  from  the  common  pharisaically- 
minded  Jewish  Christians  was  this, — that  they  did  not  begin 
with  recommending  to  the  Gentiles  the  observance  of  Jewish 
ceremonies,  as  indispensable  for  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  for  obtaining  eternal  happiness.  Had  they  pro- 
ceeded in  this  manner,  they  would  in  all  probability  not  have 
found  an  entrance  so  easily  into  churches  consisting  purely  of 
Gentile  Christians.  But  they  boasted  of  the  knowledge  of  a 
higher  wisdom  transmitted  by  tradition  among  the  initiated;^ 
they  pretended  to  a  higher  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  world, 
to  stand  in  a  closer  connexion  wit^  it,  and  that  they  could 
communicate  it  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  be  initiated 
into  their  mysteries.  With  this  theoretical  tendency  they 
joined  a  strict  ascetism  in  practice,  which  was  probably  in 
dose  connexion  with  their  theosophic  principles,  and  had  its 
foundation  in  their  notions  of  matter,  as  the  source  and 
principle  of  evil;  and  thus  also  many  particulars  in  their 
rules  for  abstaining  from  certain  things,  which  it  would  be 
injurious  to  touch  or  taste,  may  be  referred  not  simply  to  the 
Jewish  laws  respecting  food,  but  to  their  peculiar  tiLeoretic 
doctrines. 

The  history  of  religion  acquaints  us  with  a  twofold  ten- 
dency of  mysticism;  one  that  adheres  to  the  prevailing 
cultus,  and  professes  to  disclose  its  higher  meaning :  another 

'  Perhaps  they  used  the  term  4ttXo<ro^la,  einoe  this  appellation^ 
in  consequence  of  the  mixture  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  ideas  at  this 
time,  might  be  used  as  well  as  the  word  yv&ais,  afterwards  employed 
among  the  Jewish  theosophic  sects  to  designate  their  pretended 
mysteries. 
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that  wears  a  hostile  aepeet  towards  it,  and  entirely  ckspiSQs 
what  is  external  and  hiatoricsal  in  rel^on.  This  contrariely 
had  abeady  made  its  appearance  in  the  Jewish  philosophical 
religion  at  Alexandria.  Among  the  Jews  in  that  place,  a 
dflss  of  religious  Idealists  had  been  fc»rmed,  who^  Tiewing  the 
historical  and  the  literal  in  religion  only  as  the  corering  oar 
vehicle  of  general  ideas,  drew  the  inference  that  the  attain- 
ment of  perfection  depended  oa  holdii^  §Btst  those  ideas, 
while  all  besides  was  abandoned  to  the  childish  multitude 
who  were  incapable  of  higher  conceptions,  and  satisfied  with 
the  outward  husk  of  sensible  objects.  ^  Philo,  in  whom  we 
have  an  example  of  the  first  tendency,  combats,  although 
agreeing  with  them  in  the  principles  of  all^orical  interpreta- 
tion, those  despisers  of  the  letter ;  while  he  taught  that  it 
was  possible  only  by  spiritual  intuition  to  penetrate  into  the 
true  internal  meaning  of  religkni,  and  to  know  those  mysteries 
of  which  outward  Judaism  presented  the  symbols.  But  he 
also  taught,  that  in  proportion  to  the  ccmscientious  reverence 
with  which  the  external  was  contemplated,  would  be  the 
progress  through  divine  illumination  in  the  examination  of 
the  internal.  This  last  tendency  we  must  suppose  to  exist  in 
the  sect  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

In  howeyer  slight  a  degree  a  ]>arty  of  common  Judadzers 
would  have  be^i  dangerous  to  the  church  at  Colossse,  yet 
Judaism  under  this  modification  would  be  far  more  dangerous 
for  many.  For  the  people  of  that  age  who  were  filled  with 
anxiety  for  a  communication  with  heaven,  and  for  the  inyefr- 
tigation  of  the  invisible,  stretching  beyond  the  limits  of 
earthly  existence,  the  promise  of  a  higher  knowledge  that  to 
a  certain  extent  would  release  them  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
senses,  was  very  seducing.  Such  anxious  inquiries  had  led 
many  an  individual  to  Christianity,  which,  while  it  brought 
them  to  a  consciousness  of  the  real  wants  of  their  religious 
and  moral  nature,  for  which  it  guaranteed  the  relief,  commu- 
nicated on  this  side  another  tendency  to  their  minds;  but 
before  it  had  thoroughly  penetrated  their  life  and  thoughts,  it 
might  easily  happen  tiiat  such  illusions,  felling  in  with  a 
previous  and  only  partially  conquered  tendency,  would  deceive 

1  Thus  characteriaed  by  Philo :  oi  rohs  ^ohs  v6fiovs  a^fifioKa  voifrw 

priffoy.    See  his  work,  De  Migratione  Abrahami,  p.  16. 
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ihem  by  &e  daz2ling  apFpeecrance  of  something  higher  than 
what  was  offered  them  in  the  simple  and  ever  practical 
doctrine  of  the  apostles.  Moreover,  in  a  country  like  Phrygia^ 
wheie  a  propensity  for  the  mystical  and  magical  was  always 
xife,  as  was  evident  from  the  forms  of  religion  peculiar  to  the 
country,  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  afterwards  Montanism,^ 
each  a  tendenoy  would  be  peculiarly  dangerous  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

Paul  describes  the  higher  philosophy  of  religion  of  which 
these  people  boasted,  as  the  following  of  human  traditions,* 
as  a  deaving  to  the  elements^  of  the  world,  and  not  pro- 
oeeding  from  Christ.  He  objects  to  the  preachers  of  this 
doctrine,  that  they  did  not  adhere  to  Christ  as  the  head. 
From  this  it  has  been  incorrectly  inferred  by  many,  that 
these  persons  were  in  no  sense  Christians.  But  the  main 
point  in  Paul's  disapproval  of  them  is  this,  that  their  doctrine, 
although  connected  with  Christianity,  was  in  contradiction  to 
its  spirit  and  nature, — that  although  they  acknowledged 
Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  therefore  as  their  Lord  and  Head, 
yet  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  their  doctrine  were  at  variance 
with  this  aeknowledgment,  since  they  did  not,  in  accordance 
with  it,  set  out  from  their  relation  to  him  in  their  striving 
after  a  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  make  him  their 
central  point.  In  fact,  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  they 
professed  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Christian  faith,  that  this 
disapproval  retains  its  fall  significance. 

It  would  indeed  be  possible  so  to  explain  the  relation  of 
these  persons  to  Christianity,*  that  they  did  not  come  forward 
in  direct  hostility  against  it,  but  yet  ascribed  it  only  a  subor- 
dinate importance  in  their  religious  development — that  they 

^  Compare  Bdhmer's  Isagoge  in  Epistolam  ad  Coloss.,  p.  9. 

^  Not  proceeding  from  what  the  Spirit  of  God  had  revealed. 

'  The  <rrotxtta  rod  xSirnov,  in  Col  ii.  8,  and  other  passages,  are  not  to 
be  understood,  it  appears  to  me,  as  is  commonly  explained,  of  the  rudi- 
menta  religionis,  both  in  Judaism  and  Heathenism ;  but  a  comparison 
of  all  the  Pauline  passages,  and  the  Pauline  association  of  ideas,  seems 
to  favour  our  understanding  the  phrase  of  the  elements  of  the  world  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  as  denoting  the  earthly,  elsewhere  termed  fh,  tropiuiti. 
Hence  ii.  20,  <rroixcia  rod  KSffftov  and  K6<rfi05  may  be  considered  as 
synonymous. 

*  This  view  has  been  recently  developed  with  much  skill  and  acute- 
nesB  by  Dr.  Schneckenburger,  in  his  work  on  the  Baptism  of  Proselytes, 
See  also  his  BeUrage  9ur  SUfdeitwng  m*8  Neue  TettamerU,  p.  14d. 
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acknowledged  Christ  only  aj3  the  prophet  of  the  heathen  world, 
which  hitherto  had  known  nothing  of  the  true  God,  and  attri- 
buted to  the  religion .  revealed  by  him  only  a  subordinate 
value  for  the  religious  culture  of  the  heathen.*  They  perhaps 
taught  that  by  their  connexion  with  the  hidden  supreme 
God  which  was  effected  through  Judaism,  they  were  raised 
above  the  revelations  of  the  Mediator,  the  Logos,  and  thus 
above  Christianity,  and  thereby  obtained  the  power  to  employ 
higher  spirits  themselves  in  their  service.*    According  to  this 

^  Among  the  Jewish  theologians,  there  were  those  who  had  borrowed 
from  the  PUtonic  philosophy  the  doctrine  of  the  constcllationi?,  as  0(ol 
iuaOriTol;  and  accordingly  explained  the  passage  in  Dent  iy.  19,  as 
meaning  that  God  ihad  left  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  a 
subordinate  religious  standing-point  to  other  nations,  but  had  revealed 
himself  only  to  the  Jews.  This  view  might  afterwards  be  further 
modified,  that  God  had  giycn  the  Logos  or  Jesus  to  the  heathen 
as  their  teacher  and  governor,  but  that  the  knowledge  and  worahip  of 
the  Supreme  God  was  only  to  be  found  among  the  Jews.  Since  JuBtiii 
Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  in  what  he  represents  these 
Jewish  theologians  as  saying,  has  put  into  Trypho's  mouth  what 
they  were  at  that  time  in  the  habit  of  saying,  we  may  consider  him  as 
expressing  their  views,  when  he  brings  in  Trypho  as  saying ;  ll<rrco  bfutv 
4\  HBvuv  K^ptos  KoX  $t&s  yvupifofievos,  &s  alypa^ai  tmiiulyovo'iv,  oitcvcs  ica2 
iarh  rov  ovificeros  aurov  Xpurrtayol  K(t\fur0<u  irdyTts  itrxfiKort  ^fius  8^tov 
Btov  Koi  abrhy  rovToytroi:ii<rcurros  Xorpcvral  Hvrts,  otf  MfitSa  rris  SfjtoKoyias 
ahrovf  ovZh  rris  TepoffKmrf\(rtws,  The  doctrine  of  the  Clementines  also  may 
be  here  compared.  According  to  this  work,  Christianity  contained  in 
a  form  of  revelation  designed  for  heathens,  the  same  as  original 
Judaism  purified  from  foreign  admixtures,  so  that  he  who  adhexid  to 
Jesus  alone,  as  well  as  he  who  adhered  to  Moses  alone,  could  attain  to  a 
participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  provided  the  latter  did  not  trans- 
gress by  blaspheming  Christ,  and  the  former  by  blaspheming  Moses. 
If  a  Jew,  with  a  greater  partiality  for  Judaism,  contemplate  Chris- 
tianity, yet  the  same  fundamental  principle  could  easily  be  so  mo<Ufied« 
that  genuine  Judaism  would  appear  more  valuable  than  that  form 
of  revelation  which  was  specially  intended  for  the  Gentiles. 

'  This  idea  was  always  to  be  found  among  the  gnostics  of  the  second 
century,  and  meets  us  in  the  Indian  religious  systems,  and  in  Buddhism, 
that  m^n,  by  communion  with  the  Supreme  original  being,  obtained 
power  to  make  use  of  inferior  spirits  for  their  own  ends,  and  that 
in  this  manner  wonderful,  things  could  be  accomplished  by  their  aid. 
Here  l^e  contrast  which  Philo  makes  between  the  vto7s  rov  K&yov  and  the 
vldis  rod  6vros  may  be  applied,  only  modified,  otherwise  than  in  Philo; 
for  the  Alexandria;n  theologians  of  Philo*s  school  attached  no  import* 
ance  to  the  connexion  with  angels,  since  they  comprised  everything  ia 
the  contact  of  the  spirit  with  God  himselt^  and  the  contemplation 
of  ideas.  In  the  sect  here  spoken  of,  the  oriental-theosophic  rather 
than  the  Grecian-philosophic  element  of  Philo's  theology  is  prominent* 
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view,  we  may  suppose  that  these  persons,  from  the  standing-: 
point  of  a  pretended  spiritual  conception  of  Judaism,  had 
formed  the  same  judgment  respecting  the  subordinate  standing- 
point  of  Christianity,  as  many  of  the  later  gnostics  from  the 
standing-point  of  a  spiritualised  Christianity  were  accustomed 
to  pass  on  Judaism  as  the  religion  of  the  Demiurges. 

But  although  such  a  conception  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
sect  is  possible,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  supported  by 
the  marks  which  are  deducible  from  Paul's  argumentation. 
Had  they  sought  actually  to .  seduce  from  Christianity  those 
among  whom  they  found  entrance,  Paul  would  have  marked 
this  much  more  strongly.  His  reasonings  indeed,  as  they  are 
carried  on  in  this  epistle,  would  apply  to  those  persons  who, 
though  engaged  in  no  immediate  and  open  opposition  to 
Christianity,  yet  assigned  to  it  a  subordinate  place  ;  *  but  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  he  argues  by  no  means  justifies  us 
in  concluding  that  they  are  the  direct  object  of  his  censure. 
Since  he  reproves  these  persons  for  their  reverence  of  angels, 
it  follows  that  they  placed  themselves  in  a  subordinate  rela- 
tion to  angels,  and  hence  certainly  to  the  Logos,  a  being 
exalted  above  all  angels  (the  dpxdyytXos).  Had  they  main- 
tained that  by  an  immediate  connexion  with  the  hidden  God, 
they  could  exalt  themselves  above  the  Logos  and  his  revela* 
tion,  Paul  would  without  doubt  have  expressed,  in  direct 
opposition  to  this  doctrine,  the  fundamental  principle,  that 
men  can  enter  into  connexion  with  the  Father  only  through 
the  Logos.  .  He  makes  use,  it  is  true,  of  this  principle,  but  in 
reference  to  a  different  object  of  debate.  * 

In  that  Judaizing  sect  which  here  came  into  conflict  with 
the  simple  apostolic  doctrine,  we  see  the  germ  of  the  Judaizing 
gnosticism.  Though  the  account  given  by  Epiphanius  of  the 
conflict  between  Cerinthus  and  the  apostle  Paul  is  not  worthy 
of  credit,  yet  at  least  between  the  tendency  which  Paul  here 
combats  and  the  tendency  of  Cerinthus  the  greatest  agreement 
is  found  to  exist,  and,  judgingby  internal  marks,  we  may  con- 
sider the  sect  here  spoken  of  to  be  allied  to  the  Cerinthian. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  to  a  late  period,  traces  of  such  a 
Judaizing  angelological  tendency  were  to  be  foimd  in  those 
parts,  for  at  the  council  of  Laodicea  canons  were  frumed 

^  Schncckenburger  has  developed  this  yiew  in  his  late  essay  on  this 
gubject. 
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against  a  Judaizing  obflervance  of  the  Sabbsth,  and  a  speeieci 
of  angelolatry/  and  even  in  the  ninth  cmituiy  we  find  a 
kindred  sect,  liie  Athinganians.' 

In  the  example  of  Paul  we  recognise  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  apostolic  mode  of  refuting  error,  and  how  it  differs  from 
that  of  later  times.  While  this  busies  itself  with  the  con-- 
futation  of  particular  errors,  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  seized  the 
root  of  the  doctrine  in  its  peculiar  religiouB  fundamental 
tfflidency  from  which  all  the  particular  errors  proceeded^  and 
opposed  to  it  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  This  method  was  rather 
positive  than  negative.  Thus  he  repressed  the  boasting  of  a 
pretended  superior  wisdom  and  of  a  delusive  acquaintance 
with  spirits,  without  setting  himself  to  oppose  each  separate 
particular,  by  exhibiting  a  truth  that  marks  the  cmitral  point 
of  Christianity ;  that  by  communion  with  Christ  alone,  we 
receive  all  the  fulness  of  the  divine  life ;  by  him  alone  we  are 
introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  and  we  belong  to  that 
same  kingdom  to  which  all  higher  i^irits  belong,  by  union 
with  him  as  the  common  head  of  the  whole ;  in  him  we  have 
all  things  which  are  needed  for  the  development  of  the  in^ 
temal  life,  and  hence  we  need  no  other  Mediator.  For  the 
purpose  of  combating  a  painfiil  superstition,  which  represented 
this  and  the  other  object  as  polluting  and  offensive,  and 
recommended  various  charms  or  amulets  for  warding  off  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits,^  he  appealed  to  the  &cts  of  Christian 
consciousness ;  that  Christians  were  redeemed  from  the  power 

^  Can.  xz.  Srt  od  Set  Xpumwols  lov^tditv  Koi  iy  r^  aafifidriip  o-xoXdl^Viv. 
Can.  xyi.  ordains  4»  aafifidrt^  fvayy4kia  furh  h-4puu  ypw^v  (the  Old 
Testament)  hvorfonicKtffBai.  Can  xzxt.  0ri  01)  8et  Xpurrtwohs  iyieairdKtlwtty 
tV  iKKKfiffiw  Totf  0COV  koU  iyydkovt  hvoft^tof  Hui  awd^ut  (meetings  for 
paying  reverence  to  angels).  The  following  eanon  is  also  worthy  of  notice, 
as  indicating  the  predominant  and  peculiar  mental  tendency,  8ti  ov  8ct 
ItpoTUcohs  ^  KKiipucohs  fidyovs  fj  iiraoiMs  flvcu  fj  fioBrifuvrucovs  ^  karpoXAyovs 
^  iroiciy  T&  Xry^fi€ya  ^vXeucr^pio.  Theodoret  says,  in  his  commentary  on 
this  epistle  (ii.  18),  that  this  saperstiUon  for  a  long  time  maintained 
itself  in  Phrygia  and  Pisldia,  and  that  in  his  day,  oratories  were  to  be 
foond  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  districts  dedicated  to  the  Archangel 
Michael. 

*  See  my  Church  History.    Part  vii.  p.  646 ;  part  viii.  p.  660. 

'  With  the  doctrine  of  yarious  orders  of  angels,  this  sect  combined 
the  doctrine  of  Yarious  orders  of  evil  spirits.  These  evil  spirits  weie 
considered  especially  connected  with  matter  (irvc^/xora  hXiKik).  By 
sensuality,  and  especially  by  the  enjoyment  of  certain  kinds  of 
food,  men  were  especially  exposed  to  their  influence ;  and  by  chasten* 
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of  evil^  and,  in  comnranion  ^th  CfariBt,  weare  certain  of  their 
triumph  over  all  the  powers  of  darkness— that  as  thdr  inner 
life  was  exalted  ahove  the  reach  of  earthly  things,  to  which 
they  were  dead  with  Christ  as  it  already  belonged  to  heayen, 
with  whom  they  were  incorporated  through  Christ,  so  it  ought 
to  be  altogether  carried  out  of  the  reach  of  a  religion  cleaving 
to  the  senses ;    nor  ought  Christians  to  allow  this  their  life 
thus  exalted  to  heaven  and  rooted  in  communion  with  God, 
to  be  dragged  down  to  the  elements  of  the  world,  to  sensible 
earthly  things. — "  See  to  it,"  said  the  apostle,  "  that  no  one 
robs  you  of  your  Christian  freedom,  that  no  one  trepans  yoa 
as  his  prey  by  the  worthless  deceitful  appearance  of  a  pre-- 
tended  higher  wisdom  which  follows  human  tradition^  deaves^ 
to  the  elements  of  the  world,  and  proceeds  not  from  Christ 
Everything  which  does  not  proceed  from  him  is  delusion  ;  for 
the  whole  church  of  God,  which  belongs  to  him  as  his  body, 
exists  in  dependence  on  him ;  and  through  him,  who  is  the 
common  head  of  all  the  powers  of  the  spiritual  world,  are  ye 
also  incorporated  with  that  church,  ye  who  before  were  as. 
Gentiles  excluded  from  the  development  of  God's  kingdom. 
He  has  obtained  for  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  thus  has 
also  freed  you  frx)m  ^e  law  which  testified  against  you  as  an 
indictment,  having  blotted  it  out.     By  his  sufferings,  he  has 
triumphed  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  evil ;  let  none  of  you 
therefore  hazard  becoming  slaves  again,  and  condemn  your- 
selves on  account  of  those  outward  things,  all  of  which  are 
only  shadows  of  what  was  to  come ;  but  in  Christ  we  behold 
the  reality  itself.     May  no  one  succeed  in  beguiling  you  in 
reference  to  your  highest  interests  (merely  because  it  so  pleases 
him — ^for  his  own  arbitrary  pleasure),  by  the  appearance  of  a 
humility  put  on  for  show,  by  the  worship  of  angels,  since  he 
is  disposed  to  pry  into  what  is  hidden  from  man  ^ — ^for  such  a 

iDg  the  body,  and  abstainiiig  from  the  mdulgenoe  ^of  the  senMi^ 
men  were  withdrawn  from  these  influeBce& 

'  In  the  pMBftge,  Col.  iL  18,  that  reading  which  omits  the  fiii  has 
much  in  its  favour,  the  authority  of  the  moat  important  manuscripts^ 
and  the  comparison  with  the  other  reading  ovk,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  similar  gloss.  It  is  also  more  easy  to  explain  how  the  connexion 
of  the  whole  verse  might  ooeation  the  interpolation  of  the  negative, 
than  how  it  should  occasion  its  rejection,  by  which  it  is  only  made 
more  difficult.  If  this  reading  be  adopted,  we  must  understand  the 
passage  thus :  "  He  pries  into  which  (aa  he  imagines)  he  has  seen. 
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t>ne,  with  all  his  appearance  of  humility  and  a  spiritual  life^  is 
puffed  up  urith  an  iingodly  mind,  which  places  its  confidence 
in  a  nullity ;  he  can  neither  exalt  himself  above  the  world  nor 
to  Christy  for  he  does  not  hold  fast  the  head  from  which  alone 
the  body,  animated  by  it  and  held  together  by  its  influence  in 
all  its  members,  can  develop  itself  for  the  end  designed  by 
God.  How  is  it,  if  ye  are  dead  with  Christ  to  the  tilings  of 
the  world,  that  ye  can  adopt  as  if  ye  belonged  to  the  world, 
such  maxims  as,  Touch  not  this,  taste  not  that ;  since  all  this, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  these  persons,  will  only  by  the 
use  tend  to  destruction  !  Which  doctrines  certainly  have  an 
appearance  of  wisdom  in  the  arbitrarily  invented  worship  of 
iGod,  the  show  of  humihty,  and  the  chastening  of  the  body ; 
but  yet  things  which  have  no  real  value,  and  only  serve  to 
gratify  an  ungodly  mind.  If,  therefore,  ye  are  risen  with 
Christ,  seek  after  that  which  is  above  :  let  your  thoughts  be 
directed  thither  where  Christ  is,  who  is  exalted  to  the  right 
hand  of  God :  let  your  wishes  be  fixed  on  heaven."  This 
tendency  towards  heaven,  this  life  rooted  in  God,  was  always 
set  in  opposition  by  Paul  to  the  superstition  that  would  drag 
down  divine  knowledge  to  the  objects  of  sense. 

This  epistle  was  conveyed  to  the  church  at  CoIosssb  by  Ty- 
chicus,  one  of  the  missionary  assistants  of  Paul,  who  was 
returning  to  Lesser  Asia,  his  native  country.  But  since 
Paid  could  not  furnish  him  with  epistles  for  all  the  Asiatic 
churches,  and  yet  woiQd  gladly  have  testified  his  lively  in- 
terest in  all,  and  wished,  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to 
address  a  word  to  all  collectively,  he  prepared  a  circular 
letter  designed  for  all  the  churches  in  that  region.     In  this 

the  appearances  of  angels— puffed  up  by  the  delusive  images,  which 
are  only  a  reflection  of  the  sensuality  that  prevails  over  him,  of 
his  sensual  earthly  tendency  to  which  he  drags  down  the  objects  of 
religion,  the  Invisible."  And  in  this  case  the  contrast  would  be  very 
suitable ;  he  adheres  not  in  faith  to  the  inviaible  Head.  But  yet  this 
reading  appears  to  me  to  have  the  connexion  and  the  meaning  of  single 
words  too  much  against  it  for  me  to  admit  it  The  ifAfiartwiv  appears 
to  me  too  plainly  to  designate  an  impertinent  eagerness  to  pry  into 
what  is  hidden  from  human  sight,  and  to  presuppose  the  negative  fii ; 
and  if  the  apostle  had  wished  to  mark  supposed  appearances  of  angels, 
he  would  certainly  not  have  used  k^»p9Kw  without  some  further  limita- 
tion, some  additional  phrase,  with  which  the  following  thai  might  be 
connected ;  as,  for  example,  by  a  kwpoxivai  ioKu,  this  vision  would  have 
been  marked  as  deceptive  and  presumptuous. 
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epistle,  in  which  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  addressed  him- 
self to  all  Gentile  Chnstians  as  such,  he  treats  only  of  one 
great  subject  of  general  interest,  the  actual  efficiency  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  without  entering  upon  other 
topics.*  The  similarity  of  the  two  epistles  (the  Epistle  to  the 
Oolossians  and  the  so-called  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians)  is  of 
such  a  kind,  that  we  see  in  it  the  work  of  the  same  author, 
and  not  an  imitation  by  another  hand.  Let  us  remember 
that  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  was  still  full  of  those 
thoughts  and  contemplations  wluch  occupied  his  mind  when 
he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Oolossians;  thus  we  can  account 
for  those  points  of  resemblance  in  the  second,  which  was 
written  immediately  after  the  first.  And  hence  it  also  is 
evident,  that  of  these  two,  the  Epistle  to  the  Oolossians  was 
written  first,  for  the  apostle's  thoughts,  there  exhibit  them- 
selves in  their  original  formation  and  connexion,  as  they 
were  called  forth  by  his  opposition  to  that  sect  whose  senti- 
ments and  practices  he  combats  in  that  epistle.' 

Though  this  epistle  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  manu- 
scripts, now  extant,  as  addressed  to  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
yet  the  general  character  of  the  contents,  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  Asiatic  Ohristians  of  Gentile  descent,  testifies,  by  the 
absence  of  all  special  references  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  Ephesian  church,  against  such  an  exclusive  or  pre- 
dominant appropriation  of  it.  If  this  epistle  had  been  designed 
principally  for  the  Ephesian  church,  Paul  would  certainly 
have  been  impelled  to  say  to  those  among  whom  he  had 
spent  so  long  a  time,  many  things  relating  solely  to  their 
peculiar  circumstances.  This  conclusion,  which  we  draw 
■with  certainty  from  the  contents  of  the  epistle,  is  confirmed 
by  the  information  that  has  come  down  to  us  fi'om  antiquity, 
that  the  designation  of  the  place  in  the  introductory  saluta- 
tion is  wanting  in  ancient  manuscripts.     But  since  the  Ephe- 

^  It  was  80  &r  a  happy  thoaght  of  Schulz  to  describe  this  Epistle  as 
&  companion  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

*  For  the  confirmation  of  this  relation  of  the  two  epistles  to  one 
another,  the  xai  in  Eph.  vi.  21  certainly  serves,  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  Paul  had  in  his  thoughts  what  he  had  been 
writing  to  the  Colossians,  iv.  8,  according  to  the  correct  reading  tmyvorrt, 
Harless  has  noticed  this  mark  in  the  introduction  to  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  after  him  Wiggers  jun.  in  the 
Studien  und  Kritiken;  1841,  2d  part,  p.  453. 
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aian  chuidi  oonaistdd  for  the  mort  part  of  Gentile  Ghzistkin^ 
we  have  no  reaflon  to  doubt  that  this '  epistle  was  equally 
designed  for  them,  though  bdng  a  cixcular  letter,  the  apostle 
toadied  only  on  those  circnmstanoes  and  wants  which  were 
common  to  them  with  the  other  churdies  of  this  district  It 
might  also  be  thought  most  proper,  that  the  epistle  should  be 
sent  from  Ephesus,  as  the  metropolis  and  the  seat  of  the 
mother-church,  to  the  other  churchea  This  would  best 
agree  with  the  designation  which  it  generally  obtained  at  an 
early  period,  as  specially  addressed  to  the  Ephesian  church. 
Tet  from  this  remark  we  do  not  yenture  to  infer  too  much, 
since  the  great  preponderance  of  the  Ephesian  church,  as  odb 
of  the  secies  apostolicce,  al&ough  the  epistle  at  first  might 
haye  had  no  precise  dea^nation,  must  have  procured  a  pre» 
dominant  value  to  its .  name,  as  if  of  one  directed  to  the 
Ephesian  church.^ 

In  the  second  period  of  his  confinement,  Paul  receiyed 
a  contribution  from  the  church  at  Philippi  (who  had  already 
given  practical  proof  of  their  love  for  him)  through. Epaphro- 
ditus,  their  messenger,  from  whom  also  he  received  an  accoiuxt 
of  their  state.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  he  had 
occasion  to  put  the  Christians  at  Philippi  on  their  guard 
against  the  infiuence  of  Judaizdng  teachers,  to  exhort  them  to 
union  amongst  themselves,  and  to  reconmiaid  to  those  who 
had  more  liberal  and  enlarged  views,  forbearance  towards  then* 
weaker  brethren.  On  this  last  topic,  he  gives  them,  in  the 
w>rds  of  the  exhortation  which  he  added  at  the  cbse  of  the 
epistle,  the  important  rule,  that  all  should  sedL  to  emploQf 
&ithfully  the  measure  of  kjiowledge  which  they  had  already 
attained  (iii.  15),  that  then  God  would  reveal  to  them  what 
they  still  wanted,  and  thus  all  would  by  degrees  arrive  at 
a  state  of  Christian  maturity.'  He  exhorted  them,  imder  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  in  Macedonia  were  still 

1  The  well-founded  reaction  against  the  negative  assertions  o£  an  ar- 
bitrary scepticism,  must  not  seduce  us  into  a  superstitious  overvaluar 
tion  of  tradition,  which  in  its  turn  may  lead  to  mere  arbitrary  assertions, 
instead  of  that  result  which  offers  Itself  from  the  comprehensiTe  survey 
of  Christian  antiquity. 

'  The  gloss  of  the  common,  reading  {Kay6pi,  rl  wh6  <ppoptiv),  which 
iz^jures  the  meaning,  arose  from  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  passage^ 
and  supposing  that  it  referred  to  Christian  unity,  and  not  to  the  agree- 
ment of  practice  with  knowledge. 
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exposed,  to  bear  joyfully  their  gnffeniigB  for  Gfarirt's  sake,  and 
to  yiew  them  as  a  gift  of  grace,  wluch  waa  vouehaa&d  to 
them. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PAUI.'8  LABOinS  .ARDt  HU  BSI<SA8B  FBOH  BIS  F1B8I  OOmMEHMST  AX 
BOMB,   TO  HIS  lUBTT&DOM. 

HiTHEBTO  we  have  possessed  oertain  informatioix  respecting 
the  circumstanees  and  labours  of  the  apostle  Paul  during  his 
confinement  at  Eome.  But  in  reference  to  the  sequel^  we 
meet  on  all  sides  with  great  obscurity  and  uncertainty.  The 
question  arises,  whether  he  ended  this  confinement  with 
martyrdom,  or  whether  he  was  released  firom  it,  and  entered 
afresh  on  his  apostolic  labours.  The  decision  of  this  question 
depends  partly  on  the  depositions  of  historical  witnesses, 
partly  on  the  result  of  an  examination  of  Paul's  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  whether  this  epistle,  which  was  evidently: 
written  during  a  confinement  at  Bome,  must  be  classed 
among  the  epistles  written  in  the  time  of  his  first  confine- 
ment, or  whether  we  must  assume  the  existence  of  a  second. 
The  narratives  of  the  fourth  century,  according  to  which  Paul 
was  set  at  liberty  and  published  the  gospel  in  Spain,  cannot 
be  taken  into  account,  for  aU  these  might  very  eaidly  arise « 
from  what  he  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  his  inten- 
tions of  visiting  Spain.  But  more  attention  is  due  to  an 
account  .which  is  given  by  a  man  who  was  in  part  a  contem* 
porary,  and  probably  a  disciple  of  Paul.  Clement,  tho 
bishop  of  Rome,  says  expressly  in  his  First  Epistle  to  tha 
Corinthians,  (§  5,y  that  Paul  suffered  martyrdom,  after  he 

*  What  we  learn  from  the  only  natural  interpretation  of  this  passage 
conld  not  have  occurred,  if  what  Schenkel  has  remarked  in  his  disser* 
tation  against  a  second  confinement  of  Paul  (in  the  Studien  tmd 
KrUiken,  1841,  part  1),  respecting  Clement's  Epistle,  be  correct; 
namely,  that  it  was  written  only  a  few  years  after  the  Epistle  of  Panl 
to  the  Corinthians,  between  the  years  64  and  65 ;  but  wo  cannot  en- 
tirely agree  with  this  opinion.  The  inference  from  §  41,  where  the 
author  expresses  himself  as  if  the  temple  and  temple-worship  at  Jeror 
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had  travelled  to  the  houndaries  of  the  West*  By  this  ex- 
pression, we  most  naturally  understand  Spain;  and  though 
Clement  might  have  understood  by  it  some  other  place  or 
country  than  exactly  this,  yet  we  cannot  in  any  case  suppose, 
that  a  person  writing  at  Rome  would  intend  by  it  that  very 
city.'    From  this  account  of  Clement,  if  we  must  infer  that 

ealexn  were  still  in  existence,  cannot  countervail  those  passages  of  this 
epistle  which  contain  the  most  undeniable  marks  of  a  later  period ;  as 
§  44,  on  the  election  to  church-offices ;  §  47,  where  it  is  presupposed 
that  Paul  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  at  the  beginning  of 
the  publication  (or  of  his  publication)  of  the  gospel  {iv  apxp  rod 
€va77tXfou).  And  it  appears  that  the  author  knew  nothing  of  any 
epistle  written  to  the  Corinthians  by  Paul  before  our  first  epistle  to 
them.  I  also  think  that  Clement  would  have  expressed  himself  other- 
wise in  §  5,  if  he  had  written  only  a  few  years  after  Paul's  martyrdom. 
The  allusions  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also  indicate  a  much  later 
date. 

^  The  fjMpTvpftv  is  in  this  connexion,  fuxprvp/fyras  M  ruv  riyovfieyuy, 
to  be  understood  probably,  not  in  the  later  meaning  of  martyrdom,  but 
in  the  original  sense  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  &ith,  although  with  a 
reference  to  the  death  of  Paul,  which  was  brought  on  by  this  confession. 
**  He  bore  testimony  of  his  &ith  before  the  heathen  magistrates."  At 
all  events,  the  words  M  rSov  rryovfiivtav  must  be  understood  as  a 
general  designation  of  the  heathen  magistrates ;  and  we  cannot  suppose 
that  Clement  intended  to  give  a  precise  chronological  mark,  or  to  refer 
to  the  persons  to  whom  at  that  time  the  management  of  public  afiairs 
was  committed  in  Eome. 

^  Schrader,  indeed,  adopts  EmestVs  opinion,  thatbyr^p/iaT^sS^(rc»5 
,  may  be  meant  the  boundaries  of  the  west  towards  the  east,  and  thus 
nothing  else  be  intended  than  that  Paul  had  just  reached  as  far  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  west.  But  though  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  the 
words  might  in  themselves  be  so  understood,  yet  it  is  impossible  so  to 
Tinderstand  them  in  this  connexion.  For  Clement  had  just  said  that 
Paul  proclaimed  the  gospel  in  the  east  and  in  the  west  (ic^pvf  y^ySfievos 
iv  rn  iofaToX-g  koL  ivrf  ^{iffti)^  that  he  had  taught  righteousness  to  the 
whde  world  {9iK(uo<ritfrjv  ii^d^as  Z\oy  rov  K6<rfiov),  and  then  follow  the 
words  M  rh  r^pfjui  rrjs  Hfftas  4K0d»v.  In  this  connexion,  Clement  must 
liurely  have  intended  to  say  that  Paul  advanced  far  into  the  west.  It 
may  here  be  remarked,  that  Clement  must  have  known  more  of  the 
events  in  general  of  Paul's  life,  for  he  says  that  Paul  was  seven  times 
put  in  fetters.  After  what  has  been  said  since  the  publication  of  this 
work  against  this  interpretation  and  application  of  the  passage  in 
Clement,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  give  it  up ;  and  I  am  pleased  to 
find  critics  hke  Credner,  who  hold  the  same  views.  How  can  it  be'ima- 
gined  that  Clement,  if  he  thought  only  of  Pauls  first  confinement  at 
£ome,  could  say  that  he  had  published  the  gospel  not  merely  in  the  east 
but  also  in  the  west,  and  had  come  even  to  the  boundaries  of  the  westt 
Even  if  we  allow  much  for  the  rhetorical  form  of  the  expression,  we 
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Paul  carried  into  effect  his  intention  of  travelling  into  Spain, 
or  that,  at  least,  he  went  beyond  Italy,  we  are  also  obliged  to 
admit,  that  he  was  released  from  his  confinement  at -Rome. 
And  we  must  abide  by  this  opinion,  if  we  have  no  further 
information  of  the  circumstances  of  Paul  during  his  second 
confinement,  if  we  also  place  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
in  the  time  of  his  first  imprisonment. 

If  we  depart  from  this  last  supposition,  we  can  put  two 
cases  ;  either  that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  at  the  beginning  or 
at  the  end  of  his  confinement.  As  to  the  first  case,  we  know, 
that  Paul  came  to  Rome  without  Timothy,  but  that  he  was 
afterwiEirds  in  his  society.  It  may  be  therefore  supposed,  that 
he  was  called  by  this  epistle  from  Lesser  Asia  to  Rome,  and 
that  from  that  time  he  remained  constantly  with  him.  But 
the  information  ftimished  by  this  epistle,  of  Paul's  situation 
at  that  time,  is  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  supposition.  When 
he  wrote  it,  he  had  already  obtained  a  public  audience,  and 
had  been  heard  in  his  defence.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  first 
period  of  his  confinementi  this  had  certainly  not  happened, 
since  it  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
He  then  had  his  martyrdom  in  prospect,  while  his  First 
Epistle  during  his  confinement  held  out  the  most  cheering 
hopes  of  his  release. 

If  we  take  the  second  cajBe,  and  consider  this  epistle  as  the 
last  he  wrote  in  that  confinement  at  Rome,  it  will  connect 
itself  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  with  respect  to  the 
darker  prospects  of  the  apostle's  situation,  of  which  it  con- 
tains several  indications.  But  several  other  things  do  not 
agree  with  this  supposition,  and  rather  direct  us  to  another 
date.  And  although  not  every  particular  which  we  could 
mention  on  this  point  has  equal  weight,  yet  all  taken  toge- 
ther are  in  favour  of  that  view,  according  to  which  all  the 
particulars  can  be  most  naturally  and  simply  understood,  in 
the  manner  which  would  first  occur  to  an  unprejudiced  reader 
of  the  epistle.  Paul  desires  Timothy  to  come  to  him,  without 
any  allusions  to  his  having  been  already  with  him  during  his 
confinement.  When  we  begin  to  read  the  epistle,  everything 
gives  the  impression,  that  he  had  taken  leave  of  Timothy  in 

cannot  consider  this  as  a  proper  designation  of  sach  a  fact ;  and  jvhj 
should  a  writer  who  had  at  hand  so  many  rhetorical  designations  for  tiid 
metropolis  of  the  world,  have  chosen  one  so  unnatural  as  this! 
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tke  place  where  the  latter  ivas  new  rendiiig,  and  skxce  that 
time  had  been  put  in  oonfisncgftent.  He  caations  him  a^^iinttt 
the  £Ed8e  teaohers  in  his  neighbonrhood  (in  Lesser  Asia,  pro- 
bably at  Ephesus),  ii  17,  and  speaks  of  them  as  if  he  had 
himwftlf  the  opportunity  of  knowii^  them  firom  personal  obser- 
vaticm.  This  could  not  have  been  during  his  earlier  re»d^ce 
in  Lesser  Asia,  for  at  that  time  these  heretical  tendencies  had 
not  yet  shown  themselves,  as  appears  from  what  we  have 
before  remarked  ;  but  ererything  is  easily  explained  if  Paul, 
being  released  from  confinement,  trayelled  into  Lesser  Asia, 
as  he  intended,  and  entered  into  conflict  with  these  felse 
teachers,  who  had  gained  a  footing  there  during  his  abs^ice. 
He  informed  Timothy  of  the  result  of  his  first  public  examina- 
tion, iv.  1 6,  and  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  Timothy  knew 
nothing  before  of  it,  and  that  it  had  taken  place  during  his 
absence  from  Eome.  But  when  Paul  made  his  defence  dur- 
ing his  first  confinement  Timothy  was  with  him;  (compare 
PJulip.  i.  7.)  We  are  therefore  led  to  think  of  something 
that  happened  during  Paul's  second  confinement  There  are, 
besides,  many  marks  which  indicate  that  he  had  come  to  the 
West  by  his  usual  route  from  Lesser  Asia  through  Achaia, 
but  which  we  know  was  not  his  route  when  he  last  came  from 
CsBsarea  to  Jerusalem.  He  charges  Timothy  to  bring  with 
him  the  cloak,  the  books,  and  especially  the  parchments, 
which  he  had  left  behind  at  the  house  of  a  person  whose  name 
he  mentions.  Now  it  is  &t  more  probable  that  he  left  these 
things  behind  after  a  visit  to  Troas  some  months  before,  than 
at  a  distance  of  four  or  six  years,  which  we  must  suppose 
to  have  been  the  case,  if  the  epistle  was  written  during  his 
first  confinement,  and  that  they  should  not  be  brought  to  him 
till  after  so  long  an  interval.*  In  order  to  depict  his  state  of 
desertion,  he  informs  him  that  Erastus,  one  of  his  usual  com- 
panions, who  probably  was  with  him  the  last  time  in  Lesser 
Asia,*  stayed  behind  in  his  native  place  Corinth;  and  that  he 
had  left  another  of  his  companions,  Trophimus,  sick  at  Mile- 

I  It  IB  an  arbitrary  assumption  that  these  parchments  contained 
documents  relative  to  his  defence,  and  that  for  that  feas(»i  he  vrished  to  • 
have  them. 

^  See  Acts  ziz.  22.  This  could  hardly  be  the  same  as  the  olKoif6fun 
of  Corinth,  mentioned  in  Bom.  xvi.  23,  for  his  office  vould  acafcely 
allow  of  hifi  being  so  often  with  Paul  on  his  missionary  journeys. 
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ttmi.^  Althoagh^  we  find  B&reral  peESons  in  Paul's  sodetj, 
who  were  aiso  with  him  durLog  his  first  eonfiiMiaeiit  (thou^ 
this  etrcumstanoe  will' not  flenre  to  fix  the  date,  since  the  same 
oanses  as  at  that  time  might  hring  him  again  into  his 
society) ;  yet  among  these  is  a  Titus,  who  was  not  with  him 
before,  for  we  have  not  met  with  them  together  since  the 
apostle's  last  sojourn  in.  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  a  Crescens, 
who  is  not  named  before  as  one  of  his  companions. 

Against  the  opinion  that  this  epistle,  according  to  the 
marks  we  have  indicated,  was  written  in  Paul's  second  con- 
finement, it  may  indeed  be  objected,  that  we  find  in  it  no 
reference  to  an  earlier  confinement  at  Rome.  But  this  will 
appear  less  strange,  if  we  attend  to  the  following  considera- 
tions. By  ihiB  epistle  to  Timothy,  the  apostle  by  no  means 
intended  to  give  the  first  information  of  his  new  confinement; 
he  father  assumes,  that  this,  and  in  part  the  peculiarities  of 
his  condition  in  it,  were  already  known  to  him,  as  appears 
from  i.  15,'  and  by  means  of  the  constant  intercourse  between 

^  On  the  BnppoBition  that  the  epistle  might  have  been  written  daring 
Paul's  first  confinement,  it  is  the  most  natural  supposition  that  such 
peiBons  are  here  spoken  of  who  had  resolved  to  come  to  fiome  {m 
Timothy  knew),  to  the  apostle's  assistance  on  his  trial,  according  to  the 
usages  of  Boman  law.  One  of  them,  Erastus,  had  not  left  Corinth  as  he 
intended,  but  remained  there.  Trophimns  (who  as  a  witness  might 
hare  been  of  great  service)  they  (the  delegates  of  the  ehurdies  in  Leraer 
Asia  who  had  agreed  to  travel  together  to  Eome)  had  left  behind  sick 
at  JMiletum  {iarijuiMv,  the  third  person  plural).  But  certainly  the  other 
interpretation,  in  which  nothing  needs  to  be  supplied,  is  the  simplest, 
and  that  which  would  first  occur  to  an  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  epistle. 
Besides,  if  Paul  had  reminded  Timothy  of  something  which  must  have 
be«n  known  to  him,  in  order  to  stir  him  up  still  more  to  set  off  without 
delay  to  Bome,  (as  Timothy,  who  was  probably  staying  at  Ephesus, 
must  have  known  that  the  delegates  from  the  churches  had  left  Tro- 
phimus  sick  in  his  neighbourhood,)  he  would  have  added  some  such 
word  as  oTSat,  to  signify  that  he  was  merely  reminding  him  of  some* 
thing  he  knew  already.  We  may  also  doubt  whether  the  testimony  of 
Trophimus  was  of  so  much  consequence  to  Paul.  The  charge  of  raising 
a  tumult  at  Jerusalem  would  probably  not  be  so  dangerous  to  him ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  most  probably  justified  sufficiently  on  his  arrival  at 
Bome  by  the  statements  that  were  sent  at  the  same  time  from  the 
Boman  authorities,  whose  inquiries  had  hitherto  led  to  a  favourable 
vesalt  Bat  that  eharge  of  having  prompted  among  Boman  citizens  to 
apostatize  from  the  state  religion,  and  propagated  a  religio  nova  et 
iUicitOt  must  have  been  really  dangerous,  and  in  this  case  Trophimus 
could  be  of  no  assistance  to  him. 

'  This  passage  may  be  most  naturally  understood  of  a  number  of 
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the  chief  cities  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and  the  lively  interest 
taken  by  the  churches  in  Paul's  affidrs,  information  respecting 
him  must  soon  have  reached  Ephesus.  Moreoyer,  during 
this  period  after  his  release,  so  many  things  occurred  in  his 
renewed  apostolic  labours,  which  fully  occupied  the  mind  of 
one  who  was  more  affected  by  events  relating  to  the  kingdom 
of  Grod  than  by  any  personal  considerations,  and  pushed  into 
the  background  the  recollection  of  his  former  confinement ; 
and  in  the  prospect  of  martyrdom,  he  would  fix  his  thoughts 
more  on  the  future  than  on  the  past,  especially  in  reference 
to  events  that  were  likely  to  affect  -the  progress  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth. 

Now  if  we  admit  that  Paul  was  released  from  that  confine- 
ment, we  must  assume  that  he  regained  his  fi^eedom  before 
the  persecution  against  the  Christians  occasioned  by  the  con- 
flagration at  Rome  in  the  year  64 ;  for  had  he  been  a  prisoner 
at  this  time,  he  would  certainty  have  not  been  spared.  And 
it  agrees  with  the  chronological  data  which  we  have  before 
discovered,  that  after  more  than  a  two  years'  imprisonment,  he 
regained  his  freedom  between  the  years  62  and  63,  a  result  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  which  in  itself,  and  in  connexion 
with  existing  circumstances,  is  by  no  means  improbable.  The 
accusation  of  raising  a  tumult  at  Jerusalem  had  been  proved 
to  be  unfounded ;  but  the  opposition  of  Christianity  to  the 
State-religion  had  not  then  attracted  public  attention,  and 
though  tMs  fact  could  not  have  passed  altogether  imnoticed, 
yet  no'  definite  law  existed  on  the  subject,  and  under  the 
Emperor  Nero,  who  ridiculed  the  established  religion,  and 
gave  himself  little  concern  about  the  ancient  Boman  enact- 
ments, such  a  point  might  more  easily  be  waved.  The  friends 
whom  Paul  had  gained  by  his  behaviour  during  his  confine- 
ment, and  by  the  manner  of  conducting  his  defence,  w;ould 
probably  exert  their  influence  in  his  favour.  Thus  he  might 
regain  his  freedom ;  and  the  ancient  tradition  that  he  was 
beheaded,*  and  not  crucified  like  Peter,  if  true,  fevours  his  not 
having  suffered  death  in  the  persecution  of  64;  for  had  he 

Christians  irom  Lesser  Asia,  who,  on  coming  to  Borne,  were  afraid  to 
visit  Paul  in  his  confinement,  and  whom  he  met  with  in  Lesser  Asia 
when  he  wrote  this  epistle.  Paul  marks  the  persons  to  whom  he  allnded 
by  specifying  two  of  their  number. 
*  See  Eusebins,  ii.  25. 
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been  put  to  death  in  that  persecution,  so  much  regard  would 
not  have  been  paid  to  his  Koman  citizenship  as  to  spare  the 
hated  leader  of  a  detested  sect  from  the  more  painful  and 
ignominious  mode  of  execution. 

From  the  epistles  written  by  Paul  during  his  first  confine- 
ment, we  learn  that  he  laboured  much  at  Bome  in  publishing 
the  gospel ;  his  firm  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  God,  and  his 
happy  release,  must  have  had  a  beneficial  influence  in  this 
respect.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  Christianity  from  this 
time  spread  with  still  greater  power  among  the  Gentiles  in 
Bome.  But  owing  to  the  same  cause^  the  new  sect,  while 
gaining  groimd  among  the  heathen  to  iJie  injury  of  idolatry, 
drew. on  itself  the  attention  of  the  fanatical  people  who  could 
not  feel  otherwise  than  hostile  to  the  enemies  of  their  gods  ; 
and  the  hatred  thus  excited  soon  occasioned  the  report  to  be 
spread  of  unnatural  crimes  committed  in  the  assemblies  of 
these  impious  persons.  Perhaps  also  the  Jews,  who  were 
more  embittered  against  the  Christians  when  their  designs 
againtt  Paul  proved  abortive,  contributed  their  part  to  excite 
the  popular  hatred  against  them.  But  a  persecution  on  the 
part  of  the  state  would  hardly  have  been  threatened  so  soon, 
if  the  Emperor  Nero  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  popular 
feeling,  which  easily  credited  everything  bad  of  the  Chiistians, 
in  order  to  cast  an  odium  on  the  Christians  which  he  wished 
to  throw  ofiF  from  himself.*  Yet  it  by  no  means  appears  that 
this  outbreak  against  the  Christians  in  Bome  was  followed  by 
a  general  persecution  against  them  throughout  the  provinces, 
and  hence  Paul  might  meanwhile  continue  his  apostolic 
labours  without  molestation  in  distant  parts. 

As  for  the  history  of  his  labours  in  this  new  field,  we  have 
no  information  respecting  it ;  nor  can  the  total  want  of  sources 
for  this  part  of  church  history  be  at  all  surprising.  But  this 
defect  of  information  camiot  be  made  use  of  to  render  doubtful 
the  fact  of  Paul's  second  confinement.  Nothing,  therefore, 
is  left  for  us,  but  to  compare  the  short  account  (already 
mentioned)  in  the  Epistle  of  Clemens  Bomanus,  with  what 
Paul  himself  tells  us  respecting  his  intentions  in  case  he 
regained  his  freedom,  in  the  epistles  written  during  his  first 
confinement,  and  with  what  may  be  gathered  from  his  other 

1  On  this  persecution  in  Home,  see  my  Church  History,  vol.  1.  part  1, 
p.  136 ;  and  part  3,  p.  239. 

VOL.  L  Z 
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letten^  whieh  it  seems  probable  that  he  wrote  after  his 


Before  his  oonfinement,  Paul  had  expressed  the  inteiition  of 
going  into  Spain,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Roman  Clement 
favours  the  belief  that  he  fulfilled  this  intention.  But  during^ 
his  confinement  at  Bome  he  had  altered  his  Yiews,  and  was 
determined,  by  reasons  which  we  have  already  noticed,  to  visit 
onoe  more  the  scene  of  his  early  labours  in  Lesser  Asia.  Tha 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  contains  hints  of  his  returning  by 
his  usual  route  through  Achaia.  But  it  would  be  possible 
that  afber  his  release  he  travelled  first  into  Spain ;  that  he  there 
exerted  himself  in  the  establishment  of  Christian  churches^ 
and  then  revisited  the  former  sphere  of  his  ministry ;  that  he 
was  on  his  return  to  the  West,  in  order  to  close  there  his 
apostolic  commission,  but  before  he  could  reach  his  destination , 
was  detained  and  executed  at  Rome. — However,  the  want  of 
any  memorial  of  his  labours  in  Spain,  the  want  of  any  record 
of  an  ecclesia  apostolica,  does  not  &.vour  the  supposition  that 
Paul  spent  any  length  of  time  in  that  country ;  and  hence  the 
other  explanation,  that  he  first  renewed  his  labours  in  the 
East,  then  betook  himself  to  Spain,  and  soon  after  his  arrivali 
was  beheaded,  seems  to  deserve  the  preference. 

We,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  that  Paul  first  fulfilled  his 
intention  of  returning  to  Lesser-  Asia.  Now  the  First  Epistle 
of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  by  the  peculiar- 
ities of  their  mode  of  expression,  and  the  peculiar  references  to 
ecclesiastical  relations,  connect  themselves  so  closely  with  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  exhibit  so  many  marks  of  the 
later  apostolic  age  (one  of  which  we  have  already  noticed),  that 
it  appears  reasonable  to  assign  both  these  epistles  to  this 
period. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  apostle,  we  can  find  no  point  of 
time  in  which  he  could  have  written  such  a  letter  to  Timothy 
at  Ephesus,  in  reference  to  the  concerns  of  that  church,  as  Jiis 
first  epistle ;  *  for  this  epistle  presupposes  a  church  already  for 

1  The  genuineneBS  of  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  being  presupposed, 
the  view  I  have  here  taken  of  the  relations  and  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written,  appears  to  be  the  only  tenable  one.  But  I  confess 
that  I  am  not  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  with  the  same  certainty  as  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  all  the 
other  Pauline  Epistlea,  and  of  the  two  other  Pastoral  Letters,  and  the 
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some  time  in  existence,  which  in  many  respeets  reqmred  a' 
new  organization  of  churcli  relations,  the  die^lacing  serreval  of' 
the  leading  officers  of  the  church,  and  th»  appointment  of 
others.     l3ie  new  class  of  false  teachers  who  had-  sprung  iip>  in 
Lesser  Asia  during  Patil's  imprisonment,  had  acquired  great 
influence  in  the  Ephesian  church.      As  Paol-  (according  to  aa 
interpretation  not  absolutely  necessary  of  his  fJEixewell  address 
at.  Miletus)  had  anticipated,  several  overseers  of  the  churches 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  the  spirit  of  Mse 
doctrine.     The  false  teachers  to  whom  we  refer  bore  the  same 
marks  which  we  find  in  those  who  appeared  in  the  church  at 
C0I0SS8B  during  Paul's  confinement.     They  belonged  to  the 
class  of  Judaizers,  who  maintained  the  perpetaal  obligation-  of 

Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Oolo«riftns.    What  is  said  in  this    i 
epistle  of  fche  false  teaohera  excites  no  suspicion  in  my  mind;  and  lean 
find  nowhere  the  allusions  to  the  later  gnostic  doctrines,  which  Bauer 
would  find  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  Pastoral  Letters,    The  germ  of  such 
Judaizing  gnosticism,  or  of  a  tfudaizing  theosophio  ascetic  tendency,  as 
it  shows  itself  in  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy;,  I  would  presuppose-  a 
priori  to  be  existing  at  this  time,  since  the  appearances  of  the  second 
century  point  back  to  such  a  tendency  gradually  evolving  itself  out  of 
Judaism.    In  this  respect,  the  absence  of  the  marks  of  a  later  date  in  the 
controversial  part  of  this  epistle,  is  to  me  a  proof  of  its  high  antiquity. 
To  the  declaration  of  Hegesippus,  in  Eusebius,  iii.  32,  that  the  falsifica- 
tions of  doctrine  first  began  after  the  deaih  of  the  apostle,  or  rather  then 
ventured  to  make  their  public  s^peorance,  I  can  attach  no  such  weight 
as  historical  evidence,  as  to  cast  a  doubt  on  these  undeniable  facts.    As 
there  is  an  unhistorical  tendency  produced  by  a  dogmatic  bias,  which, 
transposes  the  originators  of  i&l  heresies  to  the  apostolic  age,  and 
makes  the  apostles  to  be  the  first  impugners  of  tham ;  so  also  there  is  a 
more  unhistorical  tendency,  and-  equally  proceeding  from  a  dogmatla 
bias  (as  is  the  case  with  all  the  depositions  of  Hegesippus),  which  would 
maintain  that,  up  to  a  certain  date,  the  church  was  wholly  pure,  and 
that  all  heresies  broke  out  first  after  the  decease  of  the  apostles.    A 
common  but  one-sided  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  both  opinions.    I  can 
find  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact,  that,  in  the  two  Epist  les  to  Timothy, 
such  an  aspect  of  the  present  as  an  omen  and  germ  of  what  would  be 
developed  in  the  future,  is  to  be  seen.    The  attentive  observer,  capable 
of  deeper  insight,  must  here  behold  the  future  in  the  presents    But  I 
cannot  deny  that,  when  I  come  from  reading  other  Pauline  epistles, 
and  especially  the  two  other  Pastoral  Letters,  to  this  epistle,  I  feel  my- 
self struck  by  the  impression  of  something  not  Pauline.    More  particu- 
larly, the  mode  of  transition  appears  to  me  not  in  the  Pauline  style, — 
as  in  ii.  7;  iii.  1 ;  iii.  15;  v.  17,  18;  and  the  relation  of  this  epistle  to 
the  two  other  Pastoral  Letters  is  also  suspicious.    I  can  indeed  find 
reasons  for  allaying  these  doubts,  but  none  which,  taken  all  together, 
can  satisfy  the  unprejudiced  lover  of  truth. 
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the  Mosaic  law/  But  they  distinguished  themselves  from 
the  common  Judaizers  by  a  theosophic  ^ascetic  tendency.  They 
taught  abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  prescribed 
celibacy  as  essential  to  Christian  perfection.'  But  they  united 
with  this  practical  tendency  a  theoretical  peculiarity.  They 
prided  themselves  on  possessing  a  higher  yvutrig  (the  i^Ckooo^ia 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians),  and  by  this  they  were 
seduced  from  the  simplicity  of  the  &ith.  They  taught  l^n- 
dary  tales  respecting  the  origin  and  propagation  of  spirits,  like 
the  false  teachers  at  Colossse.'  They  brought  forward  subjects 
which  gave  rise  to  subtle  disputations,  instead  of  leading  men 
to  accept  in  faith  the  divine  means  of  their  salvation ;  1  Tim. 
i.  4.  The  conflict  with  this  false  Gnosis  now  springing  up, 
must  have  occupied  the  churches  in  these  parts.  As  the 
prophets  in  the  assemblies  of  believers  frequently  warned  them 
of  the  dangers  which  from  the  signs  of  the  times  they  perceived 
were  threatening  the  church ;  so  these  warning  voices  spoke 
also  of  the  conflict  that  awaited  the  church  with  this  hostile 
tendency,  which  in .  following  ages  was  one  of  the  severest 
which  the  simple  gospel  had  to  encounter.  These  are  the 
express  warnings  of  lie  Divine  Spirit  by  the  inspired  ad- 
dresses in  the  churches,  to  which  Paul  appeals.*     To  thig 

'  As  appears  from  the  Pauline  antithesiB,  1  Tim.  i.  9. 

'  Among  the  (rw/xariic^  yviivoffia,  1  Tim.  ir.  8,  must  without  doubt 
be  included  a  devotion  that  consisted  in  outward  gestures,  abstinencies, 
and  ceremonies,  the  opposite  of  which  is  true  piety,  tbffdpcia,  having  its 
seat  in  the  disposition. 

*  The  genealogical  investigations  common  among  the  Jews,  by  which 
they  sought  to  trace  their  descent  from  persons  of  note  in  former  times 
up  to  the  Patriarchs,  cannot  certainly  be  intended  in  1  Tim.  i.  4,  for 
inquiries  of  this  sort  could  never  be  introduced  among  Gentiles,  nor 
could  their  minds  be  so  much  occupied  with  them,  that  an  attention  to 
them  should  be  set  down  among  the  marks  of  character.  Kor  can  we 
suppose  a  reference  to  inquiries  respecting  the  genealogy  of  Jesus;  what 
has  just  been  said  would  in  part  apply  to  this  supposition,  and  in  this 
case  I^aul  would  have  marked  his  meaning  more  precisely,  and  according 
to  his  usual  antithetical  style,  contrasted  the  Xpi(rThs  xari.  wytvfia  with 
the  Xpiffrhs  Kark  (rdpna.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  quite  suitable  to 
apply  it  to  the  ywfoXoylas  r&v  kyyiXMv,  similar  to  the  later  gnostic 
pneumatologies ;  on  the  supposition,  indeed,  that  he  wrote  of  them  as 
already  well  known  to  Timothy.  Any  other  person  who  had  foi^ged 
this  epistle,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  authority  of  Paul 
against  the  rising  gnons,  would  have  more  exactly  marked  the  object 
of  controversy. 

*  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  A  similar  expression  respecting  prophetic  intima- 
Hons  oocorB  in  Acts  xx  28. 
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peculiar  state  of  the  church  several  of  the  instructions  are 
applicable,  which  Paul  gives  in  this  epistle,  relative  to  the 
appointment  of  their  overseers.^ 

Paul,  therefore,  executed  his  intention  of  going  into  Lesser 
Asia,  and  found  such  disturbances  in  the  churches  there, 
arising  from  the  influence  of  the  imevangelical  tendency,  we 
have  noticed,  that  he  held  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
remain  longer  in  those  parts.  He  left  Ephesus  for  reasons 
unknown  to  us,  to  visit  the  churches  of  Macedonia,  but  soon 
returned  thither,  and  in  the  meanwhile  left  Timothy  behind 
for  the  special  purpose  of  counterworking  these  false  teachers, 
which  he  considered  an  object  of  the  first  importance ;  to 
this  he  added  a  subordinate  concern,  the  new  organization 
of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  and  perhaps  also  the  superin- 
tendence of  some  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  had 
since  been  formed. «  <  . 

If  we  regard  the  geographical  position  of  the  places,  it 
agrees  very  well  with  PaiQ's  residence  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  his 
travelling  thence  to  Macedonia,  that  at  this  time  he  visited 
the  Island  of  Crete,  and  there  left  behind  his  disciple  Titus, 
to  whom  he  addressed  an  epistle.     It  is  indeed  easy  to  ima- 

^  From  the  difiference  in  circumstances  would  arise  the  difference  of 
manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  here  and  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  respecting  a  single  life.  When  he  wrote  to  the  Corin- 
thians, he  opposed  those  who  objected  to  a  single  life  from  the  common 
Jewish  standing-point ;  here  he  speaks  against  those  who  went  so  far  in 
depreciating  marriage  as  to  condemn  it  altogether  as  unchristian.  In 
opposition  to  these  persons,  who  led  females  to  forget  altogether  the 
proper  destiny  of  their  sex,  and  to  thrust  themselves  forward  as  public 
teachers.  Paid  says,  1  Tim.  iL  15,  that  the  woman ;  would  always  be 
saved  in  fiEimily  life  (the  8t&  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of—by  means 
o/,  tn^— as  it  is  often  used  by  Paul),  if  she  lead  a  holy  life  in  faith  and  love. 

'  That  Paul  does  not  mention  in  this  epistle  his  deliverance  from 
confinement  at  Rome,  proves  nothing  against  this  statement,  for 
a  number  of  events  had  intervened  to  occupy  his  mind,  especially  when 
he  wrote  this  epistle.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that  he  should  charge 
Timothy  to  "  let  no  man  despise  his  youth,"  since  Timothy  could  be 
no  longer  a  youtiL  But  we  must  recollect  how  indefinitely  such  terms 
are  often  used,  and  that  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this,  might  have  special 
reasons  for  such  an  injunction ;  among  the  leaders  of  the  unevangelical 
party,  there  might  be  persons  whose  great  age  had  secured  for  them 
deference  and  respect.  The  passages  in  Titus  ii.  15,  and  also  2  Tim.  ii. 
22,  (which  in  that  connexion  has  nothing  strange,)  present  no  fit 
parallel ;  and  if,  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  traces  can  be  found  of 
an  imitation  of  the  two  others,  these  words  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
number. 
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gine,  that,  as  Paul  had  often  Bojoumed  for  a  longer  time  in 
those  parts,  he  had  already  founded  several  churches  in  Crete. 
But  besides  that,  for  reasons  before  mentioned,  we  are  led  to 
fix  the  date  of  this  epistle  nearer  that  of  the  two  Pastoral 
Letters,  it  is  also  striking  that,  while  Luke  in  the  Acts  reports 
fio  fvJiy  and  circumstantially  the  occurrences  of  the  apostle's 
last  voyage  to  Borne,  and  mentions  his  stay  at  Crete,  he  says 
not  a  word  (contrary  to  his  usual  practice  in  such  cases)  of 
the  feiendly  reception  ^ven  to  him  by  the  Christiaos  there, 
or  even  of  his  meeting  with  them  at  all.  Hence  we  may 
<K)nclude  ih&t  no  Ghmtian  'churches  yet  existed  in  the  island, 
though  tibat  ^transient  visit  would  naturaUy  give  rise  to  the 
intention  of  planting  the  gospel  there  j  which  he  probably 
^filled  soon  after  he  was  set  at  liberty,  when  he  came  into 
those  parts.  As  in  the  last  period  before  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem  we  do  not  find  Titus  in  his  company,  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  find,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that 
he  was  with  the  apostle,  this  agrees  very  well  with  the  sup- 
position that  Paul  after  his  release  onee  more  met  with  him 
in  Lesser  Asia,  and  again  took  him  as  his  associate  in  preach- 
ing the  goi^. 

After  Paul  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  churcli , 
in  Crete,  he  left  Titos  behind  to  complete  the  organization  of 
the  churches,  to  confirm  the  new  converts  in  purity  of  doc- 
trine, and  to  counterwork  the  influence  of  the  &lse  teachezs. 
If  we  compare  the  marks  of  the  felse  teachers  in  the  two  other 
Pastoral  Epistles  with  diose  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  we  shall 
find  a  fdmilarity.  But  if  these  do  not  induce  us  to  admit — 
(as  we  are  not  authorized  to  suppose  tho  same  appearances  of 
the  religious  spirit  in  Crete  and  in  Ephesus) — so  neitlier  shall 
we  be  led  by  what  can  be  inferred  simply  from  the  epistie 
itself,  to  imagine  any  other  object  of  Paul's  opposition  and 
warning  than,  the  common  Judaizing  tendency,  and  an  rm- 
spiritual  pharisaic  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  disputatious, 
cleaving  to  the  letter  and  losing  itself  in  useless  hair-splittings 
and  rabbinical  &bles.^     Paul  required  of  Titus  to  turn  the 

1  As  to  the  genealogies  in  Titus  iii.  9,  if  we  compare  this  passage 
with  the  endless  geneidogies  in  1  Tim.  i.  4,  we  shall  be  led  to  under- 
stand a  reference  to  a  theosophic  element,  an  emanation  doctrine ;  bnt 
this  expression  in  the  Bpistle  to  Titus,  Tvithout  anything  more  definite, 
and  simply  in  its  own  connexion,  favours  no  such  supposition ;   but  we 
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attention  of  men  to  objects  «dtogether  different  and  of  prac- 
tical advantage,  deeply  to  impress  on  their  minds  the  doctrine 
which  formed  the  basis  of  salyation,  and  to  lead  them  to 
apply  this  timdamental  truth  to  real  life,  and  to  be  zealous  to 
verify  their  faith  by  good  works.  ^ 

shall  be  induced  to  think  of  the  common  Jewish  genealogies,  although 
we  cannot  determine  precisely  for  what  object  these  would  be  employ^, 
and  the  comparison  of  1  Tim.  i.  4  with  Titus  iiL  9,  might  excite  a 
fiuspicion  of  a  misunderstood  ct^ying  in  the  former. 

'  All  that  is  said  in  opposition  to  this  tendency  bears  the  impress  of 
being  truly  apostolic  and  Pauline.    If  the  passage  in  Titus  iii.  10  were 
to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  later  unchristian  hatred  of  heretics, 
the  passage  in  iii.  2  would  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  it,  for  in  this  an 
exactly  opposite  disposition  is  expressed;  Christians  are  here  warned  of 
spiritual  pride,  which  might  mislead  them  to  exalt  themselres  as 
believers  and  children  of  God  against  the  heathen,  to  treat  them  as 
enemies,  to  insult  them  on  account  of  their  superstition  and  the  vices 
prevalent  amongst  them.    On  the  contrary,  it  was  their  duty  to  c^eri^ 
gentleness  and  kindness  towards  them,  from  the  consciousness  that  they, 
like  the  heathen,  were  once  the  slaves  of  delusion  and  of  sin,  and  owed 
their  deliverance  from  this  state,  not  to  their  own  merits,  but  to  divine 
grace  alone.    But  the  sentiment  here  expressed,  if  rightly  understood, 
by  no  means  contradicts  the  injunction  which  Paul  gives  to  Titus  in 
iii.  10.    In  this  latter  passage,  by  those  who  bring  in  aip4ff€ts  (GaL 
T.  20),  a  ckuss  of  persons  are  referred  to  different  &om  those  in  the 
former,  such  at  least  who  went  to  greater  lengths,  separated  from 
Christian  fellowship  on  account  of  their  peculiar  opinions,  and  founded 
open  schisms.    Now,  Paul  advised  Titus  to  enter  into  no  disputations 
with  persons  who  wished  to  make  these  schisms,  respecting  the  pecu- 
liarities to  which  they  attached  so  much  importance ;  but  if  they  were 
not  disposed  to  listen  to  repeated  admonitions,  to  avoid  all  further 
intercourse  with  them,  since  such  disputations  could  be  of  no  advantage, 
and  tended  only  to  injure  the  hearers,  and  throw  their  minds  into  a 
state  of  perplexity.    Such  persons,  whose  errors  were  interwoven  with 
their  whole  character,  were  not  to  be  convinced  by  aigumenU    And  as 
he  reprobated  their  whole  mental  tendency  in  reference  to  religion  as 
unpractical,  it  followed,  of  course,  that  he  admonished  his  disciples  not 
to  engage  with  his  adversaries  on  this  standing-point,  but  if  they  would 
not  listen  to  repeated  exhortations  to  return  to  evangelical  simplicity, 
they  should  be  left  to  themselves.    In  perfect  accordance  with  tbls 
injunction,  is  that  which  Paul  gives  Timothy  in  2  Tim.  ii.  23,  to  avoid 
"  foolish  and  unlearned  questions,'*  since  they  only  engendered  strife, 
but  "with  meekness  to  instruct  those  that  oppose  themselves,"  to  try 
whether  they  might  not  be  led  to  repent  of  their  errors,  and  be  brought 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.    Here  also,  as  in  the  Epistle  to 
Titus,  he  forbids  arguing  with  these  false  teachers  oa  their  erroneous 
opinions.    It  was  quite  a  different  thing  to  point  out  the  right  way  to 
those  opponents  of  whose  recovery  some  hopes  might  be  entertained, 
and  to  this  class  the  first  passage  refers. 
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When  Paul  wrote  this  letter  to  Titus  he  had  the  prospect 
of  spending  the  winter  at  Nicopohs,  where  he  wished  Titus  to 
join  him.  As  there  were  so  many  cities  in  different  parts, 
which,  having  heen  built  on  the  occasion  of  some  victory, 
were  called  Nicopolis,  and  we  have  no  exact  information 
respecting  the  travels  of  the  apostle  in  this  last  period  of  his 
ministry,  and  the  exact  dates  are  wanting,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine what  city  is  here  intended,  whether  we  are  to  look  for 
it  in  Cilicia,  Macedonia^  Thrace,  or  Epirus.  We  might  sup- 
pose that  the  city  built  in  the  last-named  country  by  Augustus 
to  commemorate  the  sea-fight  at  Actium  was  intended  ;  but 
at  al]  events,  it  appears  from  the  plan  of  his  journey  indicated 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  Paul  was  come  from 
Lesser  Asia  into  the  West,  and  that  he  had  probably  taken 
farewell  of  his  beloved  Timothy  at  Ephesus. 

As  soon  as  he  had  returned  to  the  West,  he  fulfilled  his 
purpose  of  publishing  the  gospel  in  Spain.  But  there  he  was 
soon  seized  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  *  After  he  had 
been  in  confinement  a  long  time,  and  had  been  subjected  to 
one  judicial  examination,  he  wrote  his  last  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
whom  (as  we  have  just  said)  he  probably  had  left  behind  at 
Ephesus.  His  situation  at  this  time  was  evidently  very 
different  from  that  in  which  he  found  himself  during  his  first 
confinement  after  his  examination.  It  was  then  imiversally 
allowed  that  he  was  a  prisoner  not  on  account  of  any  moral 
or  political  offence,  but  only  for  publishing  the  gospel,  and 
his  example  gave  many  courage  boldly  to  confess  their  faith. 
But  new  he  appeared  in  his  fetters,  as  an  "evil-doer,"  ii.  9,  for 
all  Christians  in  Eome  were  considered  as  niudejlci.  Only  a 
few  had  the  courage  openly  to  show  themselves  as  his  friends 
and  companions  in  the  ^th.  Then  he  was  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  between  the  expectation*  of  martyrdom  and  of 
release,  though  the  latter  was  more  probable.     Now,  on  the 

^  It  may  indeed  appear  remarkable  that  Paul,  during  the  last  part  of 
Nero's  reign,  at  a  time  when  arbitrary  cruelty  so  predominated,  when 
Christians  were  so  much  the  object  of  public  hatred,  still  enjoyed 
so  favourable  a  situation  as  a  prisoner,  so  that  he  could  see  his  fiiends 
and  write  epistles.  But  the  exact  situation  of  prisoners  depended 
80  much  on  accidental  circumstances,  that  we  cannot  draw  certain  con- 
clusions respecting  it  merely  from  the  general  state  of  things.  Some 
Christians  mighty  for  aught  we  can  tell,  enjoy  these  privileges  evea 
amidst  the  most  violent  persecutions. 
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contrary,  he  looked  forward  to  martyrdom  as  the  more  pro- 
bable event.  He  informed  Timothy,  indeed,  that  the  Lord 
had  granted  him  power  to  testify  confidently  of  the  faith,  and 
that  he  would  be  delivered  from  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  from  the 
death  that  was  then  threatening  him;*  still  he  was  far  from 
indulging  the  hope  of  being  freed  absolutely  from  the  danger 
of  death.  But  this  jcontidence  he  did  enjoy,  that  the  Lord 
would  deliver  him  from. all  moral  evil,*  and  presen'e  him  to 
his  heavenly  kingdom.  As 'Paul  did  not  ascribe  the  power 
of  persisting  steadfastly  in  the  confession  of  the  Mth  even 
unto  death,  to  himself,  but  to  the  power  of  God,  who 
strengthened  him  for  this  purpose ; — ^he  therefore  thus 
expressed  himself,  that  the  Lord  would  uphold  him  stead- 
fast under  all  conflicts  even  until  death,  preserve  him  from 
all  imfaithfulness,  and  thus  lead  him  to  blessedness  in  his 
kingdom.  The  apostle's  feelings  in  the  prospect  of  martyrdom 
are  inimitably  expressed  in  his  last  epistle ;  his  elevated  com- 
posure, his  self-forgetfulness,  his  tender  fatherly  care  for  his 
disciple  Timothy,  his  concern  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel 
which  he  was  about  to  leave  exposed  to  so  many  attempts  to 
adulterate  it,  and  yet  his  confidence  in  the  divinity  of  that 
cause,  and  in  the  almightiness  of  God  watching  over  it,  and 
conducting  its  development,  a  confidence  that  rose  victorious 
over  every  doubt. 

When  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  the  end 
of  his  earthly  course  was  not  yet  in  sight,  he  said,  referring 
to  the  defects  and  infirmities  of  which  he  was  conscious  as  a 
man,  that  he  was  far  from  believing  that  he  had  already 
attained  his  aim — ^perfection;  but  that  he  was  continually 
striving  after  that  aim,  if  he  might  attain  that  for  which  he 
was  csdled  by  Christ  Philip,  iii.  12.  But  since  he  now  saw 
himself  actuaJly  at  the  end  of  his  course — since  he  now  looked 

^  The,  words  2  Tim.  iy.  17,  may  be  taken  as  a  figurative  expression, 
to  denote  generally  deliverance  from  apparently  impending  death.  But 
it  would  hi  also  possible  to  understand  them  literally,  for  at  that  time 
it  would  be  always  possible  that  Paul,  notwithstanding  his  Boman 
citizenship,  might  have  reason  to  apprehend  so  shameful  a  death, 
though  he  was  actually  exempted  from  it. 

'  After  Paul  had  sai^  2  Tim.  iii.  17,' that  the  Lord  had  delivered 
him  from  impending  death,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would 
still  further  deliver  him.  But  this  it  was  needful  for  him  more  dis- 
tinctly to  define  and  limit,  for  he  would  have  said  more  than,  under  the 
circum^tanci^s,  he  waa  warranted  to  expect,  if  he  had  not  added  a  limits 
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back  on  that  oourse  mth  the  proqsect  of  approaching  mar- 
tyrdom, and  by  the  poxv^  of  the  Lord  had  remained  &ithM 
under  all  his  conflicts  hitherto — ^and  since  he  was  animated  by 
the  confident  persuasion  that,  by  the  same  power,  he  would 
be  brought  forth  victorious  from  the  conflicts  ih&t  still 
awaited  him,  ^ — ^at  this  critical  moment,  resting  alone  on  the 
ilivine  promise,  all  imcertainty  vanished  from  his  soul,  and 
be  could  with  assurance  say  of  himself  ^  I  have  fought  the 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  Imve  kept  the  faith. 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness." 
2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.» 

He  was  far  less  occupied  with  thoughts  about  himself  than 
with  anxiety  for  the  church  which  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  in  a  vehement  conflict,  both  internal  and  external, 
but  the  dangers  of  the  internal  conflict  were  those  which  gave 
him  the  greatest  uneasiness.  In  Lesser  Asia,  he  had  been 
brought  into  frequent  collision  with  a  false  Jewish  Christian 
Gnosis,  which  was  spreading  in  opposition  to  the  Bim|de 
gospel  He  saw  in  spirit  that  this  false  tendency  was  con- 
tinually gaining  ground,  and  that,  by  its  arts  of  deception, 
it  was  seducing  numbers.  Still,  he  was  confident,  that  its 
deceptions  would  at  last  be  exposed,  and  that  the  Lord  would 
maintain  that  gospel  which  he  had  entrusted  to  his  ministry, 
and  without  him,  preserve  it  pure  until  the  day  of  his  second 
coming.'    Since  he  might  assume,  that  these  false  teachers 

ing  clause,— -namely,  that  Qod  would  deliver  him  from  all  moral  evil, 
auch  as  want  of  fidelity  to  the  gospel,  and  thus  bring  him  victorious 
out  of  all  conflicts  into  his  heavenly  kingdom ;  whether  he  had  in  his 
thoughts  that  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  he  hoped 
to  attain  by  martyrdom,  in  a  fuller  oommunion^  with  Christ  and  Qod,  or 
his  deliverance  to  a  participation  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  Christ 
'  after  his  second  coming ;  as  he  felt  certain,  if  he  were  preserved  from  all 
evil,  of  partaking  in  this  kingdom  of  Christ,  whether  he  lived  to  that 
time  or  died  before  it  came.  I  will  not  now  attempt  to  decide  between 
these  two  modes  of  interpretation.  But  one  of  them  must  necessarily 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  what  goes  before.  I  cannot  allow  that 
these  words  are  a  contradiction  to  2  Tim.  iv.  6 — 8,  nor  assent  to  what 
Credner,  in  his  Einleittmg,  i.  p.  478,  founds  upon  it. 

^  This  confidence  he  also  expressed  in  Philip,  i.  20. 

'  Hence  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  judgment  Paul  ex- 
presses of  himself  in  this  epistle  and  in  that  to  the  Philippians. 

•  If  we  picture  to  ourselves  how  Paul  was  then  occupied  with  the 
thoughts  of  death,  how  uncertain  his  condition,  and  under  what  per- 
plexiag.  relations  Timothy  found  himself  iiLihe  field  of  labour  when 
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were  known  to  Timothy^  and  bad  no  doubt  often  conferred 
witb  bim  on  the  means  of  counteracting  tbem,  be  satisfied 
himself  witb  a  genaul  delineation  of  their  diaracter.  He 
mentioned  amongst  others,  those  who  tau^t  that  the  resur- 
rection was  already  past  (like  the  later  Gnostics),  and  who 
probably  explained  everytbing  which  Cbrist  had  said  respecting 
the  resurrection,  of  the  spiritual  awakening  by  the  divine 
power  of  the  gospel  From  this  single  mark  we  may  conclude, 
that  in  general  they  indulged  in  a  very  arbitrary  treatment 
of  the  historical  feicts  of  religion,  as  fer  as  these  did  not  har- 
monize with  their  preconceived  opinions.  * 

We  cannot  determine  with  certainty  the  year  in  which 
Paul's  martyrdom  occurred.  We  can  only  place  it  in  one  of 
the  last  of  Nero's  reign.  And  with  this  supposition  another 
circumstance  agrees.  At  this  time  most  probably  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  an  apostolic  man  of  the 
Pauline  school.  *  At  its  conclusion,  xiii.  23,  we  find  mention 
made  of  the  lately  obtained  release  of  Timothy,  whom  we 
<5annot  suppose  to  be  aoy  other  than  the  disciple  of  and 

Paul  had  left  him,  we  cannot  deem  it  very  surprieing  that  he  should 
communicate  to  him  these  fuller  instructions,  although  he  still  hoped  to 
Bee  him  again  in  Rome. 

^  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  mentioned 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  belonged  to  the  number  of  these  false  teachers.  In 
this  case,  he  would  be  the  same  as  the  person  mentioned  in  1  Tim.  1. 20. 
It  would  indeed  be  possible  that  this  false  teacher  from  Lesser  Asia,  ex- 
asperated at  being  excluded  by  Paul  from  church  communion,  when  he 
came  to  Bome,  sought  to  take  revenge  on  the  apostle.  And  the  iifierfpoi 
\6yoi  might  then  be  understood,  not  of  the  Christian  doctrine  generally, 
but  of  the  pure  exposition  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  as  it  was  given  by 
Paul.  But  a  Gentile  or  Jew  from  Lesser  Asia  might  be  intended,  who 
violently  persecuted  Christianity.  In  this  case,  he  would  be  distinct 
from  the  person  mentioned  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy;  and  it 
would  be  on  that  account  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  author  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy  was  fiome  one  else  than  Paul,  who,  from  a  mistake, 
had  made  Alexander  a  false  teacher,  and  had  classed  him  with 
-^  Uymenseus ;  for  why  should  not  so  common  a  name  as  Alexander 
<.  belong  to  two  different  persons  in  Lesser  Asia?  There  is  no  ground 
'  whatever  to  suppose  that  this  Alexander  was  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  xix.  33,  for  it  is  far  from  being  evident  that  he  was  so  violent 
an  enemy  of  Christianity;  the  Jews  put  him  forward,  not  to  make  com- 
plaints against  the  Christians  or  Paul,  but  rather  to  prevent  the  rage  of 
the  heathens  against  the  enemies  of  their  gods  from  being  turned 
against  themselves. 
^  See  Bleek's  Introduction  to  this  epistle,  p.  434. 
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companion  of  PauL  It  'was  Paul's  desire  that  he  should 
come  to  him,  and  the  zealous  sympathy  which  he  evinced 
had  the  effect  of  causing  him  to  be  apprehended  as  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  hated  sect  If  this  happened  at 
the  time  of  the  Neronian  persecution,  Timothy  would  pro- 
bably have  shared  the  fate  of  aU  the  Christians  at  Home 
who  could  then  be  discovered.  But  if  it  happened  some 
years  later,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  by  the  influence  of 
particular  circumstances,  Timothy  obtained  his  freedom  after 
the  martyrdom  of  PauL 
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BOOK  IV. 

A     REVIEW    OF    THE    LABOURS    OF    JAMES    AND    PETER  DURING 
THIS  PERIOD. 


CHAPTEE  I. 
TOE  CHASACTEK  OF  JA1IX5— BEMABKS  OS  HIS  EPISTLE. 

As  along  with  that  unity  of  the  spirit  which  proceeded  from 
Christ,  we  have  observed  an  important  difference  existing  in 
the  forms  of  its  representation  among  the  apostles,  so  the 
apostle  Paul,  and  that  James  who  was  known  as  a  brother 
of  the  Lord,  present  the  most  striking  contrast  to  each  other, 
whether  we  regard  their  natural  peculiarities,  their  Christian 
conformation,  or  the  sphere  of  their  labours.  In  Paul,  Chris- 
tianity is  exhibited  in  its  most  decided  self-subsistence,  freed 
from  the  preparatory  garb  of  Judaism;  while  James  repre- 
sents the  new  spirit  imder  the  ancient  form,  and  we  may 
observe  in  him  the  gradual  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new. 
Hence  Paul  and  James  mark  the  two  extreme  limits  in  the 
development  of  Christianity  from  Judaism ;  as  Paul  was  the 
chief  instrument  for  presenting  Christianity  to  mankind  as 
the  new  creation,  so  was  James  for  exhibiting  the  organic 
connexion  of  Christianity  with  the  preparatory  and  prefigur- 
ing system  of  Judaism.  After  the  martyrdom  of  the  elder 
James,  who  was  a  son  of  Zebedee  and  brother  of  John,  only 
one  very  influential  person  of  this  name  appears  in  the  Chris- 
tian history,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  under  the  titles  of  the  Brother  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Just, 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Christians  of  Jewish  descent. 
But  from  ancient  times  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  this 
James  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  brother  of  the  Lord,  that 
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is,  either  a  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage,  or  more 
probably  a  later  son  of  Mary,*  and  therefore  a  different  person 
from  the  apostle  the  son  of  Alpheus,  or  whether  he  was  in 
a  general  sense  a  relation  of  Jesus,  a  sister's  son  of  Mary, 
a  son  of  Cleopas  or  Alpheus,  and  accordingly  identical  with 
the  apostle  of  this  name.^ 

*  See  Leben  Jem,  p.  40. 

>  This  question  is  one  of  the  moet  diAcslt  in  the  apostolic  histoiy. 
Dr.  Schneckenbnrger  in  his  acute  and  piofoond  inyestigation  (in  his 
Annotatio  ad  Epistclam  Ja/xbi.  Stuttgart,  1832,  p.  144,)  has  brought 
the  hypoUiesis  of  only  one  James  to  a  higher  degree  of  probability  than 
it  had  before  attained,  and  has  said  many  things  deserving  considera- 
tion, which  tend  to  remoye  the  difficulties  attached  to  it ;  but  after  all 
his  remarks,  many  reasons  for  doubting  remain.    Later  inyestigations, 

Xially  those  of  Credner,  in  his  Eiideitung,  p.  573,  have  thrown 
ional  weight  into  the  opposite  scale.  We  wish  to  present  in  an 
impartial  manner  the  arguments  for  and  against  this  hypothesis.  Since, 
after  the  death  of  James  the  son  of  (Zebedee,  only  one  James  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  first  apostolic  church, 
and  ranking  with  those  apostles  who  were  most  esteemed,  there  is  the 
lughest  probability  that  this  James  was  no  other  than  the  only  apostle 
still  living  of  this  name.  If  the  term  iB^x^s  is  undentood  only  in  a 
laxer  sense,  the  title  of  "  Brother  of  the  Lord"  proves  nothing  against 
the  identity  of  the  person ;  for,  from  comparing  Matt,  xxvii.  56 ;  xxviii. 
1,  Mark  zv.  40,  with  John  xix.  25,  it  is  evident  that  James  the  apostle,, 
son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleopas  (both  names  derived  from  the  Hebrew  ^e^), 
was  really  a  sister's  son  of  Maiy  the  mother  of  Jesus.  As  so  near  a  rela- 
tion of  Jesus,  he  might  accordingly  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
apostles  by  the  title  of  a  brother  of  the  Lord.  But  then  it  is  asked. 
Why  was  he  not  rather  distinguished  by  the  strictly  appropriate  name 
of  dvctfft(^$?  And  if  at  that  time  there  were  poisons  in  existence  who 
might  with  strict  propriety  be  called  "  Brothers  of  the  Lord,"  is  it  not 
so  much  the  less  probikble,  that  this  name  in  an  improper  sense  would 
be  applied  to  himi  Nevertheless,  we  may  suppose,  that  in  common 
discourse — since  it  was  not  a  point  of  consequence  to  mark  definitely  the 
degree  of  kin  between  Jesus  and  this  James,  but  only  to  represent  him 
in  general  terms  as  enjoying  the  honour  of  near  relationrfiip  to  the 
Lord, — it  had  become  customary  to  designate  him  simply  a  brother  of 
the  Lord,  especially  among  the  Judaizing  Christians,  by  whom  such 
distinctions  of  earthly  affinity  would  be  most  highly  prized ;  and  this 
might  be  still  more  easily  explained,  if  we  admit  with  Schneckeuburger, 
that  after  the  death  of  Joseph  (which  took  place  at  an  early  period), 
Maiy  removed  to  the  house  of  her  sister,  the  wife  of  Alpheus;  hence,  it 
would  be  usual  to  designate  her  sons  who  lived  from  their  childhood 
with  Jesus,  who  had  no  other  brothers,  simply  as  the  brethren  of  Jesua. 
Thus,  then,  this  James  would  be  one  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus  who  are 
named  in  Matt.  xiii.  55,  Mark  vi.  3.  Among  these  we  find  a  Joses, 
who,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  is  distinguished  as  the  brother  of  James,  and  a 
Judas;  and  if  we  explain  the  surname  'Icucv/Sov  given  to  the  apostle 
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If  we  put  together  all  that  is  handed  down  to  xut  in  liia 
New  Testament^  and  in  other  historical  records,  the  most  pro-- 

Judas,  on  comparing  it  with  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  y.  1,  by  supplying  the 
word  el9eA^s  (which  cannot  be  assumed  as  absolutely  certain),  we  shall 
also  again  find  in  him  a  brother  of  the  apostle  James.  And  the  one  named 
Simon  among  these  brethren,  we  may  perhaps  find  again  in  the  list  of^ 
the  apostles,  as  all  three,  aire  named  together  in  Acts  i.l3.  According 
to  that'8uppoBiti(m,  it  would  be  no  longer  surprising  that  the  brethrea 
of  Christ  are  often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  his  mother;  and  yet 
from  that  circumstance  no  evidence  can  be  deduced  that  would  prove 
them  to  be  in  a  strict  sense  his  brethren.  We  must  then  assume  with 
Schneckenbuiger,  that  when  Matthew  (xiii.  55),  after  the  mention  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  distinguishes  the  brethren  of  Jesus  from  them,  it 
proceeded  from  the  want  of  chronological  exactness  in  his  mode  of 
narration. 

But  if  several  of  the  so-called  brethren  of  Jesus  were  among  the 
apostles,  still  the  manner  in  which  the  former  are  distinguished  froax 
the  latter  in  Acts  i.  14,  is  remarkable.  Besides,  according  to  the  account 
in  Mark  iii  31,  a  state  of  mind  towards  Jesus  is  supposed  to  exist  in 
these  brethren,  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  apostles,  and  yet  it 
appears  from  comparing  this  account  with  the  parallel  passages  in 
Matt.  xii.  and  Luke  viii.,  that  this  incident  must  .be  placed  after  the 
choice  of  the  twelve  apostles.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  dispositioa 
manifested  by  these  brethren  of  Christ,  even  in  the  last  half-year  before  ' 
hie  suflferings.    All  this  taken  together,  must  decide  us  in  favour  of  the 
supposition,  that  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  commonly  mentioned  in  con< 
nexion  with  Maiy  the  mother  of  Jesus,  are  to  be  altogether  distin-* 
guished  from  the  aposldes,  and  therefore  they  must  be  considered  as  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  in  a  stricter  sense,  either  as  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  3k 
former  marriage,  or  the  later  bom  sons  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  which  from^ 
Matt.  L  25,  is  most  probable.    That  Christ  when  dying  said  to  John, 
that  from  that  time  he  should  treat  Mary  as  his  mother,  can  at  all  events '  > 
oppose  only  the  supposition,  that  these  brethren  were  the  offspring  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  and  not  the  supposition  that  they  were  the  step-sons 
of  Mary.    But  even  against  the  first  supposition,  this  objection  is  not 
decisive ;  for  if  these  brethren  of  Jesus  still  continued  estranged  from 
him  in  their  disposition,  we  can  at  once  perceive  why  at  his  death  he 
commended  his  mother  to  his  beloved  disciple  John.    It  may  indeed 
appear  surprising,  tiiat  these  brethren  of  Christ,  according  to  Matthew 
xiii.  55,  bore  the  same  names  as  their  cousins,  but  this  can  be  affirmed 
with  certainty  only  of  two,  and  as  the  two  sisters  had  one  name,  it 
might  happen,  owing  to  particular  circumstances,  that  one  son  of  each 
was- named  alike. 

But  from  what  has  been  said,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  Jame^ 
who  is  distinguished  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  brother  of  the  Lord, 
was  one  of  these  brethren  of  Christ  in  a  stricter  sense.  It  might  still 
be  consistent  with  that  fact,  that  this  James  was  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  James  who  was  the  actual  brother  of  the  Lord,  and,  as  a  cousin 
of  Christ  who  was  honoured  with  this  name,  was  to  be  held  as  identical 
with  the  apostle,  although  in  this  case  it  is  less  probable  that  when  aa 
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bable  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  this  James  was  one  of  the 
brethren  of  Christ,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in*^  our  *•  Life  of 
Jesus,"  p.  40.     Thus  it  appears  how  very  much  the  course  of 

actual  brother  of  Jesus  bore  the  name  of  James,  the  cousin  should  be 
honoured  with  the  same  title,  instead  of  being  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  dyvptds  from  that  other  James,  to  whom  the  surname  of  Brother 
of  the  Lord  would  in  strictest  propriety  be  gtven. 

If  we  are  disposed  to  examine  the  pasiages  in  the  Pauline  epistles 
which  contain  a  particular  reference  to  this  point,  there  are  two  espe- 
cially deserving  of  notice.    As  to  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  Kal  oi 
XotvM  MtrroKot  Koi  ol  &5cX^l  rov  levptov,  it  cannot  be  proved  from 
these  words  that  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  were  distinct  from  the 
apostles,  for  they  may  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  Paul,  by  tfie  o^ier 
apostles,  understood  Uiose  who  could  not  claim  such  a  relationship 
to  the  Lord,  and  that  he  particularly  distinguishes  those  who  were 
brethren  of  the  Lord  from  the  other  apostles,  because,  in  virtue  of  that 
relationship,  they  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  party  with  whom  he 
had  here  to  do.   That  he  names  Peter  immediately  after,  rather  favours 
the  notion  that  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  Peter,  belonged  to 
the  number  of  the  apostles.    Tet  this  is  not  a  decisive  proof,  for  it 
would  surely  be  possible  that,  although  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  did 
not  belong  to  the  apostles,  Paul  might  mention  them  in  this  connexion, 
because  they,  or  some  of  them,  were  held  in  equal  estimation  by  the 
Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine ;  and  as,  along  with  them,  Peter  was 
most  highly  respected,  he  is  particularly  mentioned  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  indeed  possible,  that  Paul  here  uses  the  term  apostle,  not  in  the 
strictest  sense,  but  in  a  wider  meaning,  as  in  Rom.  xvi.  7 ;  and  so 
much  the  more,  since  he  afterwards  mentions  Barnabas,  to  whom  the 
name  of  an  apostle  could  be  applied  only  in  that  more  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.    The  second  important  passage  is  Gal.  i.  19,  where 
Paul,  after  speaking  of  his  conference  with  the  apostle  Peter  at 
Jerusalem,  adds,  that  he  had  seen  no  other  of  the  apostles,  "  save  James 
the  Lord's  brother."    Yet,  from  this  passage,  it  cannot  be  so  certainly 
inferred  as  Dr.  Schneckenburger  thinks,  that  the  James  here  named 
J  was  one  of  the  apostles.    The  state  of  the  case  may  be  conceived  to 
y  have  been  thus:  Paul  had  originally,  in  his  thoughts,  only  a  negative 
position,  he  had  seen  no  other  apostle  but  Peter  at  Jerusalem.    But  as 
it  afterwards  occurred  to  him,  that  he  had  seen  at  Jerusalem  James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  who,  though  no  apostle,  was  held  in  apostolic 
estimation  by  the  Judaizers,  on  this  account  he  added,  by  way  of 
limitation,  a  reference  to  James.    We  must  therefore  add  to  the  d  /lij, 
a  complementary  idea  allied  to  that  of  hrSirroXos ;  on  a  construction  of 
this  kind,  see  Winer,  p.  517.    It  may  be  asked  whether  Paul  would 
have  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  if  he  had  reckoned  James  in  the 
stricter  sense  among  the  apostles  1    Would  he  have  expressed  the  nega- 
tion so  universally,  and,  after  he  had  so  expressed  it,  have  here  first 
introduced  the  limitation,  if  from  the  first  he  had  thought  of  saying 
that  he  saw  none  of  the  apostles  excepting  two  1    When  Schnecken- 
burger, fzom  the  words  in  Acts  iz.  27,  infers  that  Paul  must  at  that 
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his  religious  development  was  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
apostle  Paul,    The  latter,  during  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth, 

time  haye  conferred  with  at  least  two  apostles  at  Jerasalem,  he  attaches 
greater  weight  than  can  be  allowed  with  certainty  to  single  expressions 
in  this  short  narrative. 

Yet,  if  we  compare  on  this  point  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  traditions^ 
the  comparison  of  the  account  in  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Hie- 
ronym.  deV.  I.  c.  ii.)  with  I  Cor.  zv.  7  appears  to  layonr  the  identity  of 
the  one  James,  for  in  that  gospel  it  is  said  Uiat  Christ,  alter  his  resur- 
rection, appeared  to  James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  But  in 
the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  same  James  seems  to 
be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Still  we  find  here  nothing 
absolutely  certain,  for  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  reference  in  that 
gospel  is  to  the  same  appearance  of  Christ  as  in  the  epistle.  And  if  it 
be  assumed  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  was  then  held  in  such 
great  esteem,  that  when  this  name  was  mentioned  only  one  individual 
would  be  generally  thought  of,  it  is  not  perfectly  clear,  from  his  being 
brought  forward  in  this  connexion,  that  he  was  reckoned  by  Paul  among 
the  apostles.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  tradition  of  Hegesippus,  in 
Euseb.  ii.  23,  when  he  says  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Loi^  under- 
took toith  the  apoaUes,  furd  r£v  dwoffr6\Mv,  the  guidance  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  he  means  to  distinguish 
James  from  the  apostles,  otherwise  he  would  have  said  fierd  ray  \oiir£y, 
although  we  would  not  consider  the  other  interpretation  as  impossible,, 
especially  in  writers  of  this  class,  in  whom  we  do  not  look  for  great 
precision  in  their  mode  of  expression.  Also,  the  whole  narrative  of 
Hegesippus  leads  us  to  believe,  that  he  considered  James  as  distinct 
from  the  apostles ;  for,  although  this  representation  bears  upon  it,  at 
all  events,  marks  of  internal  improbability,  yet  it  would  not  appear 
altogether  irrational,  on  the  supposition  that  this  James  was  an  apostlft 
appointed  by  Christ  himself.  But  we  must  compare  with  this  passage 
the  words  of  Hegesippus  in  Euseb.  iv.  22,  fierA  rb  fjut/nvprjarcu  Iokw/Soi", 
rby  bUcaiov,  &s  Kal  6  Kvpios  M  r^  ain^  \6yo»,  iraAiy  6  4k  Btlov  air  mi 
^vfi€i)y  6  rov  KXwra  Ko^lffrarcu  iriaKovos,  tv  irpo^eino  tfcan-ts  6yrady^i6y 
roO  Kvplov  Sevrcpoy.  If  we  understand  by  these  words,  that  this  Simeon 
was  called  the  second  nephew  in  relation  to  the  afore-mentioned  James 
the  Just,  as  the  first  nephew  of  the  Lord,  it  would  follow  that  that 
James,  as  a  nephew  of  the  Lord,  is  called  his  brother.  Yet,  if  another 
interpretation  is  possible,  according  to  which  Hegesippus  agrees  with 
himself,  in  reference  to  the  words  before  quoted,  such  an  interpretation 
must  be  readily  preferred.  And  this  interpretation  is  that  which  agrees 
best  with  the  words  in  their  existing  position.  For,  since  James  is  the 
principal  subject  in  the  first  half  of  the  sentence,  the  airov  must  refer 
to  him.  Cleopas,  accordingly,  is  called  the  uncle  of  James,  and  his  son 
Simeon  cannot  therefore  be  the  brother  of  James,  but  is  his  cousin  ;  as 
Cleopas  (=  Alpheus)  is  the  uncle  of  Jesus,  (and,  according  to  Hegesip- 
pus in  Euseb.  iii.  11,  both  on  the  side  of  Joseph  as  well  as  of  Mary,) 
Simeon  the  cousin  of  Jesus  and  the  cousin  of  James,  which  again 
favours  the  opinion  that  they  were  brothers.  But  Hegesippus  might 
call  t)iis  Simeon  a  second  nephew,  since  he  looked  upon  the  apoatle 
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was  at  a  distance  from  ail  personal  outward  commimication 
with  him,  and  learnt  to  know  him  first  by  spiritual  communi- 
cation. James,  on  the  contrary,  stood  in  the  closest  ^jnily 
relation  to  the  Bedeemer,  and  &om  the  first  was  present  with 
him  during  the  whole  of  his  earthly  development ;  but  it  waa 
exactly  this  circumstance  which  contributed  to  his  being  more 
slow  to  recognise  in  the  son  of  man,  the  Son  of  God;  and 
while  he  clave  only  to  the  earthly  appearance,  he  was  pre- 
vented firom  penetrating  through  the  siheU  to  the  substance. 
Paul,  by  a  violent  crisis,  made  the  transition  from  the  most 
vehement  and  unsparing  opposition  to  the  gospel,  to  the  most 
zealous  advocacy  of  it  James  gradually  advanced  from  a 
Judaism  of  great  earnestness  and  depth,  which  blended  with 
a  faith  that  constantly  became  more  decisive  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  to  Christianity  as  the  gkrification  and  fulfilling  of 
the  law. 

There  is  probably  some  truth  in  what  is  narrated  by  the 
Christian  historian  Hegesippus,  that  this  James  led  from 
childhood  the  life  of  a  Nazarene.  If  we  consider  what  an  im- 
pression the  appearances  at  and  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
the  conviction  that  the  first-bom  son  of  Mary  was  destined  to 
be  the  Messiah — ^must  have  left  on  the  minds  of  his  parents, 
it  may  be  easily  explained  how  they  felt  themselves  compelled 
to  dedicate  their  first-bom  son  James,*  to  the  service  of 
Jehovah  in  strict  abstinence  for  the  whole  of  his  life.  To  this 
also  it  might  be  owing,  that  the  freer  mode  of  living  which 
Christ  practised  with  his  disciples  was  less  congenial  to  him ; 
and  from  his  strict,  legal,  Jewish  standing-point  he  could  not 
comprehend  the  new  spirit  which  revealed  itself  in  Christ's 
words  ;  many  of  these  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  "  hard 

James,  the. son  of  Alpheus,  who  was  no  longer  living,  as  the  first 
nephew.  We  might  also  insert  a  stop  after  jcvp^v,  and  connect  Sc^cpoi^ 
with  irpoiBcvro ;  bj  this  construction,  mention  would  be  made  of  only 
one  cousin  of  the  Lord,  as  the  successor  of  his  brother,  as  the  second 
oyerseer  of  the  church.  But  the  position  of  the  words  is  veiy  much 
against  this  oonstmction.  Certainly,  the  testimony  of  Hegesippus  must 
have  great  weight,  on  account  of  his  high  antiquity,  his  descent,  and 
his  connexion  with  the  Jews  of  Palerttine.  But  it  is  undeniable,  if  we 
compare  the  two  passages  from  the  Hypotyposeis  of  Clement,  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  ii.  1,  that  he  distinguishes  James,  who  bore  the  surname  of 
the  Just,  as  an  apostle  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word. 

^  His  being  described  by  the  appellation  c^  the  son,  indicates  that  he 
was  the  eldest. 
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sajingB."  Proceeding  from  the  common  Jewish  standing* 
point,  he  expected  that  Jesus,  if  he  were  the  Messiah,  would 
verify  himself  to  be  such  in  the  presence  of  the  people  by 
signs  that  would  compel  the  universal  recognition  of  his 
claims,  by  the  establishment  of  a  visible  kingdom  in  earthly^ 
glory.  By  the  impression  of  Christ's  ministry  he  became 
indeed  excited  to  believe,  but  the  power  of  early  habit  and 
prejudice  always  coimteracted  that  in^ression,  and  he  found 
himself  in  a  state  of  indecision  from  which  he  could  not 
at  once  free  himself  Only  half  a  year  before  the  last  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  we  find  him  in  this  vacillating  condition,  for 
John  does  not  in  this  respect  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
brethren  of  Jesus,  with  whom  this  was  certainly  the  case ; 
John  vii.  5.  But  afber  the  ascension  of  Christ,  he  appears  as 
a  decided  and  zealous  member  of  the  company  of  disciples  ; 
Acts  i.  13.  We  see  how  important  the  Saviour  deemed  it 
to  produce  such  a  &ith  in  him  by  his  honouring  him  with  a 
special  appearance  after  the  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.  7),  whe- 
ther this  was  occasioned  or  not,  by  his  having  expressed 
doubts  like  Thomas.^  This  James  obtained  constantly  in^ 
creasing  respect  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem. 

Every  feature  of  his  character  which  we  can  gather  from  the 
Acts,  from  Josephus,'  and  from  the  traditions  of  Hegesippus 
in  Eusebius,'  well  agrees  with  the  image  of  him  presented  in 
the  epistle  that  bears  his  name.  By  his  strict  pious  life,  which 
agreed  with  the  Jewish  notions  of  legal  piety,  he  won  the 
imiversal  veneration,  not  only  of  the  believers  among  the  Jews, 

*  The  narrative  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Lehen  Jesu,  p.  720,) 
is  not  an  authority  of  sufficient  credit  to  allow  of  our  following  it  here. 
It  tells  us  that  James,  after  partaking  of  the  Last  Supper  with  Christ, 
made  a  vow  that  he  would  not  again  taste  food  till  he  had  seen  him 
risen  from  the  dead ;  that  Christ  appeared  to  him  as  the  Risen  One, 
and  said,  "  Now  eat  thy  bread,  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  risen  from  the 
dead."  We  must  certainly  consider  how  important  it  was  for  the 
wavering-minded  James,  who,  in  his  epistle,  has  so  vividly  described 
the  unhappiness  of  such  a  state  (i.  5),  to  attain  to  the  certainty  on  this 
subject,  which  such  an  occurrence  would  give  him,  and  which  such  a 
vow  led  him  to  expect.  But  not  only  is  the  work  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tian, who  bestowed  so  much  pains  in  embellishing  the  history  of  Jamee^ 
not  a  credible  source  of  information  in  itself,  but  there  is  also  a  palpable 
contradiction  in  the  chronology  of  the  history  of  the  resurrection  oetween 
this  narrative  and  Paul's  accounts 

*  Joseph.  Archseol.  xx,  9. 
>  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  23. 
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but  also  of  the  better  disposed  among  his  coimtiTmen  gene- 
rally :  on  this  aoooimt^  he  was  distinguished  by  the  surname 
of  tibe  Just,  Tl^f  ^iKaioQ ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  account 
of  Hegesippusy  he  was  viewed  as  one  of  those  men  of  dis- 
tinguished and  commanding  excellence  who  set  themselyes 
against  the  corruptions  of  their  age,  and  hence  was  termed 
the  bulwark  of  the  people.^  According  to  the  representations 
of  this  writer,  he  must  have  led  a  life  after  the  manner  of  the 
strictest  ascetics  among  the  Jews.  The  consecration  of  his 
childhood  had  already  introduced  him  to  such  a  mode  of  life, 
and  we  might  suppose,  that  he  had  ah-eady  won  by  it  peculiar 
respect  among  the  Jews,  if  it  were  not  surprising  that  no  trace 
can  be  found  of  it  in  the  gospels,  no  marks  of  special  dis- 
tinction awarded  to  him  by  his  brethren.  At  all  events,  he 
might  afterwards  avail  himself  of  this  ascetic  strictness  afi  a 
means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  multitude  to  his 
person,  and  thereby  to  the  doctrine  he  published.  This  mode 
of  life  considered  in  itself,  provided  its  value  was  not  rated 
too  high,  was  by  no  means  imchristian.  What  Hegesippus 
narrates  of  him  perfectly  suits  his  character,  that  he  fre- 
quently prostrated  himself  on  his  knees  in  the  temple,  calling 
upon  God  to  forgive  the  sins  of  his  people,  (probably  having 
a  special  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  against  the 
Messiah,) — ^that  the  divine  judgments  on  the  unbelievers  might 
be  averted, — ^and  that  they  might  be  led  to  repentance  and 
&,ith,  and  thus  to  a  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
glorified  Messiah. 

But  some  important  doubts  may  be  raised  against  the 
credibility  of  this  account  of  Hegesippus,  taken  in  its  fiill 
extent.  That  Ebionite  party  among  whom  an  ascetic,  theoso- 
phic  tendency  prevailed,  and  who  circulated  apocryphal  wri- 
tings under  the  name  of  James,  had  probably  formed  an  ideal 
conception  of  his  character  in  harmony  with  their  own  peculi- 
arities, and  Hegesippus  might  mistake  the  image  delineated 
in  their  traditions  for  an  historical  reality.  The  Epistle  of 
James  by  no  means  bears  decided  marks  of  such  a  tendency, 
for  everything  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind 
may  very  properly  be  referred  to  the  simple  Christian  renun- 

*  Perhaps  D»  ^  or  D»^  aS?,  which  ^comes  nearer  the  phraseology  of 
Hegesippus ;  unless,  which  is  indeed  less  probable,  we  read,  with  Fuller, 
C3?5  w,  which  Hegesippus  translates  vepioxn  roC  \aov. 
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ciafion  of  the  world,  such  as  has  its  seat  in  the  disposition.  If 
the  Jewish  love  of  gain  is  here  spoken  against,  if  the  earthly-' 
mindedness  of  the  rich,  the  homage  paid  to  this  class  and 
the  contempt  of  the  poor,  is  condemned,  and  it  is  'declared 
that  the  gospel  has  found  the  most  ready  access  to  the  latter, 
and  exalted  them  to  the  highest  dignity,  yet  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  the  author  of  this  epistle  entirely  condemned^ 
like  the  Ebionites,  all  possession  whatever  of  earthly  goods. 

This  epistle  is  especially  important,  not  only  for  iUustrating 
the  character  of  James,  hi^t  also  for  giving  us  an  insight  into 
the  state  of  the  Christian  churches  which  were  formed  from 
Judaism,  and  immixed  with  Chnstians  of  Gentile  descent. 
According  to  an  opinion  very  generally  prevalent  from  ancient 
times,  we  should  be  led  to  believe  tiiat  the  peculiar  doctrinal 
fifystem  of  the  apostle  Paul  had  already  been  formed  and 
disseminated  when  this  epistle  was  written,  and  that  those 
chiutshes  particularly  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  had  been 
affected  by  the  influence  of  this  Pauline  system.  The  opinion 
we  refer  to  is,  that  James  in  this  epistle  eitlier  combated  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  feith  in  and  for  itself,  or  a 
misunderstanding,  and  an  erroneous  application  of  it  And 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  support  this  opinion  by  many 
isolated  passages  in  the  epistle  taken  alone,  without  a  reference 
to  their  connexion  with  the  whole  :^  for  it  seems  as  if  the 
express  reference  to  the  PauHne  formula  of  the  justification  to 
be  obtained  by  faith  alone,  and  to  which  works  can  contribute 
nothing,  could  not  be  mistaken;  especially  as  the  same 
examples  of  &ith  as  those  mentioned  by  Paul^  namely  those 
of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  are  adduced.  But  this  opinion,  though 
plausible  at  first  sight,  if  we  examine  more  closely  the  relation 
of  particular  passages  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  epistle,  will 
soon  appear  untenable.     The  error  in  reference  to  fiiith  which 

^  We  wish  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  among  those  who  have  thought 
that  they  have  detected  a  contradiction  between  James  and  Paul  in  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  is  the  celebrated  patriarch  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  of 
Constantinople,  who  was  led  to  the  opinion  by  reading  the  epistle. 
It  also  struck  him  that  the  name  of  Christ  is  scarcely  mentioned  above 
once  or  twice,  and  then  coldly  (ami  del  nomo  di  Jeau  Ghristo  a  pena 
fa  mentione  una  o  due  voUe  e  freddamente) ;  that  the  mysteries  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Qod  and  of  redemption  are  not  treated  of,  but 
only  morality  (solo  a  la  moralUa  aUtmde) ;  see  Letter  vil.  in  LeUrea 
Anecdotes  de  Oyrille  Luear,    Amsterdam,  1718,  p.  85. 
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James  combats  in  this  epistle,  is  oeitainly  not  one  altogether 
isolated :  but  it  appears  as  an  ofiiaet  proceeding  ivith  many 
others  from  the  root  of  one  &lse  principle  :  and  this  principle 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  which  would  admit  of  an  application, 
whether  correct  or  incorrect,  of  the  Pauline  doctrine.  It  was 
the  tendency  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  refuBdng  to  acknowledge  the 
life  of  religion  as  seated  in  the  disposition,  everywhere  taking 
up  the  mere  dead  form,  the  appearance  instead  of  the  reality, 
in  religion ;  this  tendency,  which  substituted  a  lifeless  arrogant 
acquaintance  with  the  letter  for  the  genuine  wisdom  insepa- 
rable from  the  diyine  life — ^which  prided  itself  in  an  inopera- 
tive  knowledge  of  the  law,  without  x>aying  any  attention  to 
the  practice  of  the  law — which  placed  devotion  in  outward 
ceremonies,  and  neglected  that  devotion  which  shows  itself  in 
works  of  love — which  contented  itself  with  the  verbal  expres- 
sion of  love,  instead  of  proving  it  by  works ;  it  was  the  same 
tendency  of  the  Jewish  mind  estranged  from  the  spirit  and 
life  of  religion,  which,  as  it  laid  an  undue  value  on  the  opus 
operatvm  of  outward  religious  acts,  so  also  on  the  apvx 
4)pereUum  of  a  &ith  in  the  one  Jehovah  and  in  the  Messiah, 
which  left  the  disposition  unchanged;  and  which  presumed 
that  by  such  a  &ith,  the  Jew  was  si^ciently  distinguished 
from  the  tdnful  race  of  the  GentUes,  and  was  justified  before 
God  even  though  the  conduct  of  the  life  was  ui  contradiction 
to  the  requirements  of  Mih,  Thus  we  find  here  one  branch 
of  that  practical  fundamental  error  which  chiefly  prevailed 
among  these  Jewish  Christians,  whom  James  combats  in  the 
whole  of  the  epistle,  even  where  £aith  is  not  the  immediate 
subject  of  discourse.  It  was  the  erroneous  tendency,  which 
belonged  to  those  that  commonly  prevailed  among  ihe  great 
mass  of  the  Jews,  and  which  had  found  its  way  also  among 
those  Christians  in  whose  minds  the  gospel  had  not  effected  a 
complete  transformation,  but  whose  Jewish  spirit  had  only 
connected  itself  with  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.*  (See 
above,  p.  21,  and  my  Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  47.) 

1  That  Jewish  mode  of  thinking  which  Justin  Martyr  describes  in 
Dial,  c  Tryph.  Jvd,  fol.  370,  ed.  Colon. — lis  l/ius  iardrart  iamobs  acal 
oXAot  Tivef  vfuif  ifioioi  Hard  rovra  (in  this  respect  Jewish-minded  Chris- 
tians), o2  \4yovaiy,  oti  K^y  dfJuLprwKot  &cri,  Beoy  8i  yivtiaKVWxiv,  au  fi^ 
XoylffiiTtu  avroTs  x/fptos  dfutfyrlav.  That  mode  of'  thinking  which  is 
found  in  the  Clementine  homilieti,  according  to  which,  faith  in  one  Qod 
(t^  rijs  fiovapxlas  Ka\6y)  has  such  great  magical  power,  that  the  ^vx4 
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But  as  to  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  &ith, 
whether  correctly  or  incorrectly  understood  and  applied,  we 
cannot  suppose  its  influence  to  be  possible  in  churches. of  this 
class,  and  hence  argumentation  against  it  from  the  standing* 
point  of  James  is  utterly  inoonceiTable.^  As  the  superscrip* 
tion  and  contents  of  his  epistle  inform  us,  it  was  manifestly 
addressed  only  to  churches  that  were  composed  entirely  of 
Jewish  Christians.  But  such  persons  were  least  of  all  disposed 
to  attach  themselves  particularly  to  Paul,  and  least  of  aU  dis- 
posed and  fitted  to  agree  to  the  Pauline  doctrine,  which 
presented  the  most  direct  opposition  to  their  customary  mode 
of  thinking.  It  was  precisely  from  persons  of  this  stamp  that 
the  intemperate  &natical  out<ary  was  raised  against  this  form 
of  Christian  doctrine,  as  if  by  depending  on  grace,  men  were 
made  secure  in  sin,  or  that  they  were  authorized  in  doing 
evil  that  good  might  come.  Bom.  iiL  8.  In  an  entirely 
different  quarter^  from  an  Hellenic  (gnostic)  Antinomianism, 
which  was  also  Antijudaism,  arose  at  a  later  period  an  erro- 
neous, practically  destructive  appropriation  and  application 
of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification,  such  as  Paid  himself 
thought  it  needfiil  to  guard  against  by  anticipation ;  Bom. 
vi.  1;  Gal.  v.  13.     And  this  later  erroneous  application  of 

fwvapxtiefi,  even  white  living  In  vice,  had  this  advantage  before  idolaters, 
that  it  could  not  perish,  but  through  purifying  punishments  would  at 
last  attain  to  salvation.  See  Horn.  iii.  e.  6.  The  idea  of  faith,  which, 
from  an  entirely  different  source  than  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Paul, 
found  entrance  afterwards  among  Christians  themselves,  and  to  which 
a  Harden  directly  opposed  the  Pauline  idea  of  faith.  Against  such 
perversions  Paul  warned  the  churches,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  in 
writing,  when  he  so.  impressively  charged  it  upon  them  that  their 
renunciation  of  heathenism  was  nugatory,  and  could  not  contribute  to 
their  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  CK>d,  if  they  did  not  renounce 
their  former  sinful  habits.  See  GaL  v.  21.  The  jccvol  \^oi,  against 
which  he  warns  the  Ephesians,  v.  6. 

^  Dr.  Xem,  in  his  essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  in  the 
Tubingen  Zeitachrift  fiir  Theologie,  1835,  p.  25,  on  account  of  what  is 
here  asserted,  charges  me  with  a  petUio  prindpii;  but  I  cannot 
perceive  with  any  justice.  This  charge  might  be  brought  home  to  me 
if  I  had  assumed,  without  evidence,  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  an 
unmixed  church ;  or  if  I  had  passed  altogether  unnoticed  the  possible 
case  which  Xem  oonsiders  as  the  actual  (though  he  has  abandoned 
it  lately  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  this  Epistle),  that  it 
was  forged  by  a  Jewirii  Christian  in  James's  name,  in  order  to  con- 
trovert the  Pauline  doctrinal  views  which  prevailed  among  the  Qentile 
ehnrches. 
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the  idea  of  faith,  which  tended  likewise  to  the  injury  of  prac- 
tical Christianity,  proceeded  from  an  entirely  different  expo- 
sition of  this  idea  than  that  presented  by  the  one-sided 
direction  of  the  Jewish  spirit.  It  manifested  itself  rather  as 
on  Oriental  Hellenic  than  as  a  Jewish  c^irit ;  it  was  not  the 
abstract  idea  of  &ith,  but  a  one-sided  contemplative  or  ideal- 
ising tendency,  which  deviated  from  the  conception  of  faith  as 
on  animating  principle  of  the  will  and  a  practical  determina- 
tion of  the  life. 

From  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose,  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  such  churches  as  these, 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  Pauline  formula  of  feitL  And 
even  admitting  such  a  reference  to  exist,  yet  the  notion  that 
it  consisted  only  in  combating  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine,  would  be  wholly  untenable.  For  how  can 
we  suppose  that  James,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  contradict 
Paul,  but  to  maintain  apostolic  fellowship  with  him,  and 
the  knowledge' of  it  in  the  churches, — would  not,  while  com- 
bating an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine,  at 
the  same  time  expressly  state  the  correct  interpretation,  and 
guard  himself  against  the  appearance  of  opposition  to  Paul, 
especially  when  an  opposition  might  otherwise  be  so  easily 
imagined  by  the  Jewish  Christians.  But  if  we  assumed  that 
the  intention  of  James  was  really  to  combat  Paul's  doctrine, 
this  view  would  be  at  variance  with  what  we  know  from 
history  of  the  good  imderstanding  between  the  two  apostles, 
and  which  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  some  of  Paul's 
opponents  were  those  who  appealed  to  the  authority  of  James. 
See  above,  p.  115, 

Another  supposition  still  remains,  that  some  one  forged 
the  Epistle  under  James's  name,*  in  order  to  give  currency 

^  The  assertion  made  by  Eera,  p.  72  of  the  essay  before  quoted,  that, 
aocording  to  the  principles  of  that  early  Christian  age,  such  a  literary 
imposture  would  be  irreproachable,  I  cannot  acknowledge  as  well- 
founded,  if  expressed  without  limitation.  There  was  indeed  a  certain 
standing-point,  on  which  such  a  finius  pia,  as  we  must  always  call  it 
(when  a  palpable  falsehood  was  made  use  of  to  put  certain  sentiments  in 
circulation,)  would  be  allowed ;  but  that  this  was  a  generally  approved 
practice,  appears  to  me  an  arbitrary  assumption.  We  ought  care- 
fully to  guard  against  supposing  that  to  be  an  uniyersally  received 
principle,  which  was  only  the  peculiarity  of  individual  mental  ten- 
dencies. There  was  a  one-sided  theoretic,  speculative,  standing-point, 
from  which  lax  principles  respecUng  veracity  proceeded,  as  we  have 
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in  the  church  to  a  belief  in  an  opposition  between  the  two 
apostles,  and  this  design  would  well  suit  the  one-sided  ten- 
dency of  a  Jewish  Christian.  But  such  a  person  would  not 
only,  have  expressed  himself  in  a  more  decided  manner  than 
that  James,  of  whose  reputation  he  wished  to  avail  himself; 
but  he  woTild  have  pointed  out  by  name  the  individual  (Paul) 
against  whom  he'  directed  his  attack,  and  would  have  ex- 
pressed in  stronger  terms  the  censure  of  his  doctrine.  The 
subordinate  place  which  in  this  case  the  confutation  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  occupies  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the 
epistle,  certainly  does  not  agree  with  this  hypothesis.  Or,  if 
it  be  said  that  the  author  of  this  epistle,  who  presented  him- 
self under  the  mask  of  James,  did  not  belong  to  the  violent 
Judaizing  opponents  of  Paul,  but  to  a  milder,  more  accom- 
modating party,  who  only  aimed  at  smoothing  down  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Pauline  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  so  modi- 
fying it  as  to  bring  it  nearer  the  Jewish  Christian  standing- 
point,  and  for  that  reason  adopted  a  gentler  method,  and 
avoided  the  mention  of  Paul's  name ;  in  this  case,  there  would 
still  have  been  a  necessity  of  naming  him,  and  explicitly 
stating  that  the  writer  of  the  epistle  impugned  not  his 
doctrine  in  itself,  but  only  a  harsh  and  overstrained  con- 
struction of  it.  And  after  all,  the  singular  fact  would  remain 
unaccounted  for,  that  the  main  object  and  design  of  the 
writer  occupies  only  a  subordinate  place  in  relation  to  the 
whole  of  the  epistle. 

What  has  given  occasion  to  all  these  various  suppositions, 
is  the  apparent  allusion  to  expressions  and  illustrations  made 

remarked  in  Plato.  It  was  connected  with  that  aristocraticism  of 
antiquity,  first  overturned  by  the  power  of  the  gospel,  which  treated  the 
mass  of  the  people  as  unsusceptible  of  pure  truth  in  religion,  and  hence 
justified  the  use  of  falsehood  to  serve  as  leading-strings  for  the  ToWoi. 
As  the  reaction  of  such  an  earlier  standing-point,  we  find  this  view 
in  parties  of  kindred  tendencies,  such  as  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
the  Gnostics,  the  Platonising  Alexandrian  fathers.  But  from  the  first, 
a  sounder  practical  Christian  spirit  combated  this  error,  as  we  see 
in  the  instances  of  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian.  The  anti- 
gnostic  tendency  was  also  zealous  for  strict  veracity.  Now  a  simile 
practical  tendency  distinguishes  this  epistle,  in  which  I  cannot  find  an 
Ebionitish  anti-pauline  standing-point.  This  spirit  of  strict  veracity  is 
shown  in  what  is  said  respecting  swearing.  This  epistle,  indeed,  wears 
altogether  a  different  character  from  the  Clementines,  which  show  a 
decided  party  tendency  and  party  bias< 
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use  of  by  Paul  But  is  this  allufidon  really  so  very  evident  t 
Let  us  recollect  that  the  Pauline  phraseology  formed  itself 
from  Judaism,  from  the  Jewish-Greek  diction — ^that  it  by  no 
means  created  new  modes  of  expression,^  but  often  only 
appropriated  the  ancient  Jewish  terms,  employed  them  in 
new  combinations,  applied  them  to  new  contrasts,  and  ani- 
mated them  with  a  new  spirit  Thus  neither  the  term 
hxaiovtFdai  in  reference  to  God,  nor  the  term  wivTiQ  was 
entirely  new;  but  both  these  terms  and  the  ideas  indicated 
by  them  (and  indeed,  in  reference  to  the  first,  the  same  idea 
the  existence  of  which  among  the  Jews  Paul  must  have 
assumed  in  arguing  with  his  Jewish  opponents)  had  been  long 
familiar  to  the  Jews.  The  example  likewise  of  Abraham  as 
a  hero  in  faith  must  have  been  obvious  to  every  Jew,  and 
the  example  of  Rahab  (which  is  adduced  only  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews — an  epistle  neither  composed  by  Paul  nor 
containing  the  peculiarly  Pauline  doctrinal  statement  of 
justifying  faith),  since  it  proved  the  benefit  of  the  mono- 
theistic faith  to  a  Gentile  of  impure  life,  must  have  espe- 
cially commended  itself  to  the  Jews  who  were  disposed  to 
extol  the  importance  of  faith  in  Jehovah.' 

Since  it  appears  that  a  reference  to  the  Pauline  doctrinal 
scheme  is  not  indicated  in  this  epistle,  that  mark  is  with- 
drawn by  which  it  has  been  thought  that  the  late  period  of 
its  composition  could  be  proved;  in  order,  therefore,  to 
determine  this  point,  we  must  seek  for  other  marks  in  the 
epistle  itself  It  is  remarkable  that,  according  to  its  super- 
scription, it  is  addressed  only  to  the  Jews  of  the  twelve 
tribes  who  lived  in  the  dispersion,  and  yet  it  is  manifestly 
addressed  to  Christians.  Yet  this  may  be  very  well  ex- 
plained if  we  consider  the  standing-point  of  James,  such  as 
it  is  shown  to  be  by  the  whole  of  the  epistle.    He  considers 

1  On  the  manner  in  which  Paul  employed  phrases  which  were  already 
in  use  among  Jewish  theologians,  compare  Dr.  Booth's  work,  De  Epislola 
ad  ffebrcBoa,  p.  121,  &&,  though  1  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in 
what  ho  attempts  to  proye;  for  in  the  use  which  Paul  make^  of 
an  existing  form  of  dogmatic  expression,  he  forms  the  most  decided 
contrast  to  the  Jewish  meaning.  But  it  appears  from  this,  how  James, 
proceeding  from  the  Jewish  standing-point,  without  any  reference  to 
the  Pauline  doctrine,  would  be  led  to  the  choice  of  such  expressions. 

*  Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  what  Dr.  De  Wette  says  in  the  Studien 
wid  Kritiken,  1830,  p.  349,  in  order  to  point  oat  an  intentional 
opposition  of  James  to  Paul,  is  nullified. 
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the  acknowledgment  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  as  essen* 
tially  belonging  to  genuine  Judaism,  believers  in  Jesus  as 
the  only  genuine  Jews,  Ohnstianity  as  perfected  Judaism,  by 
which  the  vofioc  had  attained  its  completion.  And  it  is  not 
impossible  that,  although  he  addressed  himself  especially  to 
Christians,  he  also  had  in  his  thoughts  the  Jewish  readers 
into  whose  hands  the  epistle  might  fall,  as  Christians  lived 
among  the  Jews  without  any  marked  separation.  From  the 
mention  of  their  descent  from  the  twelve  tribes,  we  may  infer 
that  these  churches  consisted  purely  of  Jewish  Christians,  or 
that  James,  who  considered  himself  peculiarly  the  apostle  of 
the  Jews,  addressed  only  the  Jewish  part  of  the  church.  Yet 
as  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  relation  of  Jewish  to  Gentile 
Christians,  it  is  by  fer  the  most  probable  opinion  that  these 
churches  consisted  entirely  of  the  former.  Partly  from  the 
peculiar  standing-point  of  James,  and  partly  from  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  these  churches  which  had  retained  aU  the 
Jewish  forms,  we  may  account  for  the  use  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  name  (rvyaytoyrj,  instead  of  the  peculiar  Christian  term 
eKKXrifrla  as  the  designation  of  the  meeting  of  the  community 
of  believers.  *  Such  churches  might  exist  during  the  later 
apostolic  age  in  the  inland  parts  of  Asia,  perhaps  in  Syria. 
But  if  the  epistle  was  addressed  to  churches  in  these  parts, 
it  appears  strange  that  James,  to  whom  the  Aramaic  must 
have  been  much  more  familiar  than  the  Greek,  (although  it 
was  not  impossible  that  he  had  so  &r  learnt  the  Greek  as  to 
be  able  to  write  an  epistle  in  it,)  should  have  made  use  of  the 
latter  language.  We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  this  point 
was  determined  by  a  regard  to  the  wants  of  his  readers,  and 
that  part  of  them  at  least  belonged  to  the  Hellenists.  This 
being  assumed,  we  must  fix  the  date  of  the  epistle  at  a  time 
preceding  the  separate  formation  of  Gentile  Chnstian  churches, 
before  the  relation  of  Gentiles  and  Jews  to  one  another  in  the 
Christian  church  had  been  brought  under  discussion,*  the 

'  Onr  knowledge  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  at  this  period, 
is  indeed  far  too  defective  to  give  a  decisive  opinion  with  Kern  on 
this  point 

3  The  view  which  Dr.  Schneckenhurger  has  acutely  developed,  and 
defended  in  his  valuable  Beitrdge  zur  Einleitung  ina  Neue  TeatamenU 
Stattgart,  1832,  and  in  his  AnnoUUio  ad  EpUtolam  Jacobi.  He  has 
expressed  his  agreement  respecting  the  object  of  the  argumentative 
portion  of  this  epistle,  with  the  views  I  have  developed  in  this  work. 
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period  of  the  first  spread  of  Christianity  in  Syria,  Cilicia,  and 
the  adjacent  regions. ' 

These  churches  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  poor,' 
(though  some  individuals  among  them  were  rich,)'  and  they 
were  in  Tarious  ways  oppressed  by  the  wealthy  and  influential 
Jews.  *  Certainly  these  churches  were  so  constituted,  that, 
in  many  cases,  their  Christianity  consisted  only  in  the  acknow- 

and  in  my  earlier  occasional  writinga.  See  his  essays  on  this  sobject  in 
Steuders  TiOnnger  ZeiUchriJtJur  Theologie,  1829,  and  in  the  Tiibinger 
Zeitachriftfar  Theologie,  1830,  part  iL 

'  An  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  name  xp^ffricofdl  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  in  James  ii.  7,  and  hence  an  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
epistle.  By  KoKhy  iyofui  we  may  most  properly  understand  the  name  of 
JesuSi  and  this  is  the  simplest  explanation,  since  the  words  will  be 
most  naturally  applied  to  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  to  whom  belieyers  were  consecrated  at  baptism,  the  baptism 
cif  T^  iyofxa  rod  *lri<rov.  See  Schneckenburger's  Commentary  on  the 
passage. 

'  According  to  the  views  brought  forward  by  Kern,  the  author  of  this 
epistle,  in  an  Ebionitish  manner,  marked  the  genuine  Christians,  that 
is  in  his  opinion  the  Jewish  Christians,  as  the  poor,  and  the  Gentile 
Christians  as  the  rich,  whom  he  would  not  acknowledge  to  be  genuine 
Christians.  But  Uie  condition  of  the  Christian  churches  among  the 
Gentiles  generally  in  this  first  age,  certainly  will  not  allow  us  to  sup- 
pose, that  it  would  occur  to  anv  one  to  impose  this  name  upon  them, 
and  in  every  point  of  view  this  supposition  appears  to  be  entirely 
unsound. 
»  James  i.  10. 

^  The  passage  in  James  ii.  7,  is  referred  most  naturally  to  the  blas- 
pheming of  Jesus  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  although  the  preceding 
context  relates  not  to  religious  persecutions,  but  to  oppressions  and 
extortions  of  a  different  kind.  Compare  v.  4.  It  is  by  no  means 
evident,  that  by  the  rich  in  this  epistle  we  are  always  to  understand 
members  of  the  Christian  community.  The  author  may  refer  partly  to 
the  rich  among  the  Jews,  who  were  averse  from  Christianity,  partly  to 
the  rich  among  the  Christians,  who  formed  a  very  small  minority. 
From  the  contrast  in  i.  9, 10,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  by  the  rich  in 
the  hitter  verse  only  Christians  are  intended.  By  those  of  low  degree 
who  were  to  rejoice  in  being  exalted,  he  could  indeed  mean  only 
Christians;  but  among  the  rich,  he  might  include  those  wealthy  Jews, 
who  by  their  entire  devotedness  to  earthly  objects  were  prevented  from 
becoming  Christians.  It  was  the  duty  of  these  persons  to  learn  the 
nothingness  of  earthly  possessions,  which  they  had  hitherto  made  their 
highest  good,  to  humble  themselves,  and  in  this  self-humiliation  to  find 
their  true  gloiy ;  for  with  the  nothingness  of  earthly  things  tiiey  would 
learn  the  truly  highest  good,— the  true  dignity  or  elevation  which  was 
imparted  by  the  Messiah*  In  this  manner  they  were  required  to 
become  Christians. 
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ledgment  of  Jesiis  as  the  Messiah,  and  of  his  pecuUar  moral 
precepts,  which  they  considered  as  the  perfecting  of  the  law. 
Since  they  were  far  from  recognising  and  appropriating  the 
real  essence  of  Christianity,  they  resembled  the  great  mass  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  in  the  predominance  of  a  carnal  mind,  and 
the  prevalence  of  worldly  lusts,  contention,  and  slander. 
Accordingly,  we  must  either  assume  that  Christianity  among 
them  was  still  novel,  and  had  not  yet  penetrated  the  life,  as 
from  the  beginning  (see  above,  p.  21),  there  were  many  among 
the  Jews,  who,  carried  away  by  the  impression  which  the 
extraordinary  operations  of  the  apostles  had  made  upon  them, 
and  attracted  by  the  hope  that  Jesus  woidd  soon  return,  and 
establish  his  kingdom  on  earth,  the  happiness  of  which  they 
depicted  agreeably  to  their  own  inclinations,  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  and  with  such  expectations,  made  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, without  having  experienced  any  essential  change  of 
character— -or  we  must  suppose,  that  these  churches  had  sunk 
into  a  state  of  degeneracy  from  a  higher  standing-point  of  the 
Christian  life.  In  the  constitution  of  these  churches  there 
was  this  peculiarity,  that  as  the  direction  of  the  office  of 
teaching  had  not  been  committed  to  the  presbyters,  but  only 
the  outward  management  of  church  affairs,  many  members  of 
the  community  came  forward  as  teachers,  while  no  one  acted 
officially  in  that  capaci^;  (see  above,  pp.  35 — 141.)  Hence 
James  deemed  it  needfiu  to  admoniedi  them,  that  too  many 
ought  not  to  obtrude  themselves  as  teachers;  that  none 
ought  inconsiderately  to  speak  in  their  public  meetings,  but 
that  each  should  recollect  the  responsibility  he  incurred  by 
such  a  procedure;  James  i.  19;  iii.  1,  2. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  James  and  the  mode  of  its  exhibition 
in  this  epistle,  we  find  nothing  whatever  which  stands  in 
contradiction  to  the  more  fuUy  developed  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  we  shall  show  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
doctrine ;  and  the  Christian,  ideas  actually  presented  in  this 
epistle  are  evidently  in  unison  with  the  whole  extent  of 
Christian  truth.  But  the  contents  of  the  Christian  system 
are  not  exhibited  separately  in  all  their  details;  what  is 
purely  Christian  is  more  insulated;  the  references  to  Christ 
are  not  so  predominant  and  all-penetrating  as  in  the  other 
epistles.  References  to  the  Old  Testament,  though  placed  in 
connexion  with  the  Christian  standing-point,  are  most  frequent. 
For  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  to  allege  the  pecu-; 
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liar  standing-point  of  the  persons  addressed  is  not  saffioi^t, 
for  a  Paul,  a  John,  or  a  Peter  would  certainly  have  written 
to  them  in  a  very  different  strain ;  we  must  rather  seek  the 
explanation  in  the  peculiar  charsuster  of  the  writer  himself 
We  might  hence  infer  (with  Schneckenhuiger)  that  James 
wrote  this  epistle  at  a  time  when  Christianity  had  not 
thoroughly  penetrated  his  spiritual  life,  during  the  earliest 
period  of  his  Christian  development;  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  we  are  justified  in  drawing  such  a  conclusion, 
for  no  proof  can  be  given  that  he  enlacged  his  doctrinal  views 
at  a  later  period.  It  is  possible  that  he  remained  confined  in 
this  form  of  imperfect  doctrinal  development,  although  his 
heart  was  penetrated  by  love  to  God  and  Jesus.  He  still 
maintained  the  character  which  belonged  to  him  on  his 
original  standing-point  as  a  teacher  of  the  Jews,  as  the  guide 
of  his  countrymen  in  passing  over  fi-om  the  Old  to  the  New 
Testament.  True  it  is,  that  much  would  have  been  wanting 
to  the  church  for  the  completeness  of  Christian  knowledge,  if 
the  statement  of  Christian  doctrine  by  James  had.  not  foimd 
its  complement  in  the  representations  of  the  other  apostles ; 
but  in  tiiis  connexion  it  forms  an  important  contribution  to 
the  entire  conception  and  development  of  Christian  truth,  and 
furnishes  all  that  can  be  expected  from  such  a  standing-|)oint. 
It  was  exactly  this  form  of  doctrine  that  secured  for  James 
a  long  and  undisturbed  ministration  among  the  Jews,  and 
many  were  led  by  his  influence  to  faith  in  Christ ;  but  this 
excited  so  much  the  more  the  hatred  of  the  basest  among  the 
party-leaders  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  sought  for  an  oppor- 
timity  to  sacrifice  him  to  their  rage.  One  of  the  most 
impetuous  among  them,  the  high  priest  Ananus,  who  was 
disposed  to  all  the  violent  acts  of  party  hatred,  availed 
himself  for  this  purpose  of  the  interval  between  the  departure 
of  the  Roman  procurator  Felix,  and  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor Albinus,  about  the  year  62.  He  caused  James  with 
some  other  Christians  to  be  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Sanhedrim  as  a  violator  of  the  law ;  and  in  conformity  with 
that  sentence  he  was  stoned.^     But  the  better  disposed  among 

*  We  here  follow  the  account  of  JoBcphua,  Antiq.  xx.  9,  which 
certainly  is  more  credible  than  the  legendary  narrative  of  HegeBippas 
in  Easebius  iL  23.  How  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  heads  of  the 
Pharisaic  party  would  have  been  foolish  enough  to  demand  of  James, 
and  to  suppose  it  possible  that  he  would  bear  a  public  testimony  against 
Christianity  %     Nor  can  I  be  induced  by  what  Credner  has  said  in  his 
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the  Jews  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  this  proceeding,  and 
Ananns,  on  account  of  it,  was  accused  to  the  new  governor, 
for  which  there  was  sufficient  reason,  as  he  had  manifestly  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  the  power  guaranteed  to  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim  by  the  Eoman  law.  See  above,  p.  55. 

Eirdeitung,  &c.  p.  581,  in  which  Rothe  and  Kern  (see  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  of  James,  published  in  1838,  p.  841)  agree  with  him,  to 
give  up  the  opinion  I  have  here  expressed.  It  would  place  the  question 
on  a  different  footing,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Josephus 
could  be  really  proved.  In  that  case,  we  must  admit,  that  although  the 
history  of  the  martyrdom  of  James  was  garnished  after  an  Ebionitish 
legend,  yet  the  historical  truth  is  to  be  discerned  lying  at  its  basis.  But 
this  interpretation  does  not  appear  to  me  proved.  The  words  of 
Josephus,  zz.  c.  9,  §  1,  in  which  we  include  in  brackets  what  is  con* 
sidered  suspicious  by  Credner  and  others,  are  as  follows ;  (he  is  here 
speaking  of  the  high  priest  Ananus) : — KtxBiiti  avv^piov  Kpir&v  koX 
irapaayay^v  w  ahrh  [r^y  &5cX^y  *lnffov  rov  Ktyofuvov  Xpurrov,  *ldKufios 
l&vofui  ulrfy  Kai"]  rivas  [Mpovsl  ds  irapayofijiffdirrnv  Karrtyopicty  irotii<rdi' 
fitvos  vap^ib9K€  KtwrdriffOfUifovs'  icoi  dc  iBoKovv  iintucicrraTOi  r&y  jcot^ 
r^p  ic6\iy  tlyoUf  Ktd  t^  ircpl  robs  v6fAovs  iucpifitls,  fiap4us  IjytyKcty 
hr\  Tovr^  Credner  considers  the  clauses  I  have  marked  as  the  in> 
terpretatioh  of  a  Christian,  because  Josephus  as  a  Jew  would  not 
have  so  emphatically  prefixed  the  epithet  iScX^v,  &c.,  but  rather  have 
placed  first  the  proper  name,  and  because  he  must  rather  have  called 
Jesus  T^p  iUaiov,  and  not  left  his  readers  in  almost  total  darkness  as  to 
the  meaning  of  that  very  general  epithet.  But  since  James  was  best 
known  by  that  appellation,  which  gave  him  the  greatest  importance 
whether  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  accoiSing  to  the  standing-points  of  those 
who  employed  it,  since  Jesus  who  was  considered  to  be  &e  Christ  might 
be  presumed  to  be  known  under  t^at  title,  both  among  Gkntile  and 
Jewish  readers,  we  have  reason  for  thinking,  that  the  person  of  the 
brother  of  Jesus  first  presented  itself  to  Josephus,  and  he  mentioned 
this  before  adding  the  designation  of  the  proper  name.  When  those 
persons  are  mentioned  who  had  been  accused  as  violators  of  the  law, 
and  whose  condemnation  had  been  blamed  by  the  most  devout  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  this  would  certainly  lead  us  to  think  of  the  Christians 
who  strictly  observed  the  Mosaic  law,  and  above  all,  we  should  refer 
this  to  James.  When  Christians  were  persecuted  as  Christians,  or  as 
opponents  of  the  prevalent  corruptions,  the  persecution  would  especially 
affect  James,  who  had  the  greatest  influence  among  the  Jews,  and  was 
the  firmest  pillar  of  the  Christian  community.  It  is  therefore  in  itself 
probable,  Uiat  the  persecution  excited  by  the  high  priest  would  &ll  par- 
ticularly on  James.  And  if  a  Christian  had  interpolated  this  passage, 
he  would  hardly  have  satisfied  himself  with  only  foisting  in  these  words, 
as  a  comparison  with  the  interpolation  of  other  passages,  which  relate 
to  Jesus  himself,  will  convince  us  still  more.  In  reference  to  the  in- 
credibility of  such  traditions  as  those  of  Hegesippus  respecting  the 
martyrdom  of  James,  a  comparison  with  the  tales  reported  by  Papias 
about  the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot  will  serve  for  a  proof.  Perhaps  the 
image  of  the  nuurtyrdom  of  Stephen  suggested  to  the  Ebionites  their 
method  of  forming  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  James. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THi  APosrui  mn. 

From  James  we  now  proceed  to  the  apostle  Peter^  who^  as 
appears  from  the  course  of  historical  development  alrouly 
traced^  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  most  widely- 
differing  spheres  of  action  and  tendencies  of  Paul  and  James. 
We  must  here  take  a  brief  survey  of  his  situation  and  cha- 
racter in  early  life. 

Simon  was  the  son  of  Jonas,  a  fisherman  in  the  town  of 
Bethsaida,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth 
in  Galilee.  The  interest  universally  excited  in  this  region 
respecting  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  which  seized  with 
peculiar  force  the  ardent  minds  of  the  young,  led  him^  among 
others,  to  that  divinely  enlightened  man  John  the  Baptist, 
who  was  called  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  event.  His  bro- 
ther Andrew,  who  had  first  recognised  the  Messiah  in  Jesus, 
imparted  to  him  the  glorious  discovery.  When  the  Lord  saw 
him,  he  perceived,  with  his  divinely-human  look,  what  was  iu 
him,  and  gave  him  the  surname  of  Cephas,  Peter,  the  Bock. 
These  surnames,  like  others  which  Christ  gave  his  disciples, 
may  be  taken  in  a  twofold  point  of  view.  Tlie  principal  point 
of  view  which,  without  doubt,  the  Bedeemer  had  in  the 
imposition  of  this  name,  related  to  what  Simon  would  become 
in  and  for  the  service  of  the  gospel  But  as  the  influences  of 
transforming  grace,  always  attaching  themselves  to  the  con- 
stitutional chsuracter  of  an  individual,  purify  and  ennoble  it,  so 
in  this  instance,  what  Peter  became  by  the  power  of  the  divine 
life,  was  in  a  measure  determined  by  his  natural  peculiaritie& 
A  capacity  for  action,  rapid  in  its  movements,  seizing  with  a 
firm  graap  on  its  object,  and  carrying  on  his  designs  with 
ardour,  was  his  leading  characteristic,  by  which  he  effected  so 
much  in  the  service  of  the  gospel.  But  the  fire  of  his  power- 
ful nature  needed  first  to  be  transformed  by  the  flame  of 
divine  love,  and  to  be  refined  fi:om  the  impurity  of  selfish- 
ness, to  render  him  undaimted  in  the  publication  of  the 
gospel.  By  the  natural  constitution  of  his  mind,  he  waa 
indeed  disposed  to  surrender  himself  at  the  moment  entirely 
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to  the  impressioa  which  seized  him,  without  being  turned 
aside,  by  those  considerations  which  would  hold  back  more 
timoK)ufl  spirits,  and  to  express  with  energy  what  would  move 
many  minds ;  but  he  was  easily  misled  by  a  rash  seK-con- 
fidenoe  to  say  more,  and  to  venture  more,  than  he  could 
accomplish ;  and  though  he  quickly  and  ardently  seized  on 
an  object,  he  allowed  himself  too  easily  to  relinquish  it,  by 
yielding  to  the  force  of  another  impression. 

It  was  desirable  that  the  first  impression  made  on  Peter's 
mind  should  continue  to  act  upon  him  in  quiet,— on  which 
accoimt  Christ  at  first  left  him  to  himself;  and  when,  by 
repeated  operations,  everything  in  his  disposition  was  suffi- 
ciently prepared,  he  received  him  into  the  number  of  his 
disciples,  who  afterwards  accompanied  him  everywhere.  Peter 
must  often  have  heard  him  teach  in  the  synagogue,  and  seen 
him  heal  the  sick.  But  all  this  would  be  only  a  preparation 
for  the  last  decisive  impression,  which  was  exactly  adapted  to 
Peter's  former  mode  of  life,  and  his  peculiar  character.  After 
Christ  had  finished  one  of  his  discourses  in  Peter's  vessel,  he 
desired  him  to  let  down  his  net  for  a  draught  Although  he 
had  toiled  in  vain  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night, 
yet  he  was  quite  ready  to  obey  the  command  of  the  Redeemer, 
a  proof  of  the  confidence  he  already  placed  in  him;  and  since, 
after  the  various  preceding  impressions  which  he  received  of  the 
Divine  in  Christ,  he  was  so  astonished  by  the  successftil  result, 
— the  sense  of  the  dignity  and  holiness  of  the  personage  who 
stood  before  him,  as  well  as  of  his  own  imworthiness,  so  over- 
powered him,  that  he  deemed  himself  not  fit  to  be  so  near  the 
Holy  One, — Christ  took  advantage  of  the  state  of  mind  thus 
produced  to  draw  him  altogether  to  himself,  and  made  thi^ 
instance  of  success  in  his  worldly  occupation,  by  which  Peter 
had  been  so  wonder-struck,  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  success 
which  would  attend  his  future  labours  in  his  service. 

We  find  many  indications  of  Peter^s  constitutional  dis- 
position in  the  intercourse  of  Christ  with  himself  and  the 
other  disciples.  When  many  of  those  persons  who  had  been 
induced  to  join  themselves  to  Christ  for  a  length  of  time  by 
the  impression  of  his  miracles,  at  last,  from  the  want  of  a 
deeper  susceptibility  for  divine  truth,  forsook  him,  Christ  said 


VOL.    I,  B  B 


to  the  twelve  disciples  who  still  faithftdly  followed  him,  "  Will 
ye  also  go  away  1     Peter  testified  of  what  they  all  felt,  and 
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how  deeply  he  felt  the  divme  impression  which  the  words  of 
Christ  had  made  on  his  inmost  soul,  more  than  he  oonld  yet 
distinotly  apprehend, — ^that  a  divine  life  proceeded  from  his 
wordEf,  and  that  those  who  reoeiyed  his  sayings  were  made  par- 
takers of  a  diYUie  and  blessed  life  enduring  for  ever.  "  To 
whom  shall  we  go  )  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  We 
believe,  we  know  that  thou  art  the  Messiah  of  God."  The 
conviction  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  which  Peter  here 
expresses,  was  without  doubt  of  a  different  kind  than  that 
which  only  was  produced  by  beholding  the  miracles  he 
wrought.  It  was  a  conviction  deeply  seated  in  his  religious 
and  moral  nature,  which  originated  in  his  inward  experience 
of  the  divine  intercourse  with  the  Redeemer.  Thus  Christ 
declared,  when  Peter  said  to  him,  "  Thou  art  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,"  Matt  xvL  16,  that  this  conviction  was 
produced  on  his  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God, — ^that  he  spoke 
not  according  to  human  opinion,  but  from  the  confidence  of 
divine  excitement, — ^that  not  flesh  and  bkod,  but  his  Father 
in  heaven  had  revealed  this  to  him.  And  since  the  conviction, 
thus  grounded  in  the  depths  of  his  disposition,  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  was  the  foundation  on  which  the  kingdom  of 
God  rested,  in  allusion  to  this  &ct  Christ  called  him  the 
Bock,  the  Bock  on  which  he  would  build  his  Church,  which 
was  to  exist  for  ever.  There  is,  indeed,  a  personal  reference 
to  Peter,  but  only  on  account  of  the  fidth  he  had  confessed, 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  On 
another  occasion,  when  Christ  announced  to  his  disciples  his 
approaching  sufferings,  Peter  felt  impelled  instantaneously  as 
it  arose  in  his  heart,  to  express  the  sentiment  which  all  felt,  but 
hesitated  to  express,  "  That  be  far  from  thee,  Lord  1**  But  here 
the  feeling  of  love  to  Him  who  was  most  fitted  to  kindle  the 
fire  of  love  in  the  heart,  expressed  itself  in  a  natural  human 
form  so  strongly,  that  Peter,  with  this  state  of  disposition  to- 
wards the  cause  of  God,  whiclx  requires  the  sacrifice  of  self,  and 
of  whatever  is  dearest  to  the  heart,  could  not  be  an  instrument 
in  its  service ;  and  hence  the  Lord  addressed  him  with  words 
of  severe  rebuke,  and  assured  him  that,  with  such  a  disposi- 
tion, valuing  the  person  of  man  higher  than  the  cause  of  God, 
he  could  not  remain  in  his  fellowship ;  that  by  this  disposi- 
tion he  became  a  tempter ;  Matt.  xvi.  We  recognise  the 
same  tendency  to  be  carried  away  by  the  sudden  impulse  of 
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feeling,  acid  to  sarrender  himaelf  to  the  vivid  impiessioii  of 
the  moment,  when  the  Lord  assured  him  that,  on  ^ob  night  of 
his  Passion,  all  would  forsake  him ;  the  too  confident  Peter  at 
once  exclaimed,  "  Though  €dl  men  should  forsake  thee,  yet 
will  not  I ;  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thy  sake."  This  over- 
hasty  self-confidence  soon  turned,  aa  the  Lord  foretold,  to  his 
disgrace,  and  gave  occasion  for  bitter  repentance.  Yet  this 
&lse  step,  no  doubt,  served  to  advance  him  in  that  self-know- 
ledge which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  true  &ith  in  the 
Redeemer,  and  true  knowledge  of  him,  and  thua  to  the  whole 
development  of  the  Christian  life.  And  the  Lord  fbigave  him 
his  sin  ;  he  reminded  him  of  it  in  a  manner  the  most  tender, 
and  yet  piercing  the  very  depths  of  his  soul^  by  the  question 
thrice  repeated,  ^'  Lovest  thou  me  ?  **  ^  and  required  from  him, 
as  the  proof  of 'his  love,  the  fidthful  discharge  of  his  apostolic 
calling,  the  care  of  his  sheep.' 

But  it  is  thia  peculiar  character  of  Peter,  when  transformed 
by  the  divine  life,  with  which  we  see  him  afterwards  opecating 
as  an  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  service  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  We  have  already  pointed  out,  in  a  former  chapter, 
what  an  important  position  he  occupied  in  this  respect  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  xmtil  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  subsequently  as  an  inter- 
mediate point  between  his  sphere  of  action  aihong  the  Gentiles 
and  that  of  the  older  aposti.es  among  the  Jews.     Though  his 

*  We  proceed  here  on  the  conyiction,  that  the  21  st  chapter  of  John's 
gospel^  although  not  composed  by  him,  contains  a  credible  tradition. 

^  It  is  indeed  possible  that  these  words  referred  personally  to  Peter, 
in  the  sense  that  he  was  to  take  the  lead  in  the  guidance  of  the  church, 
as  Aa  it  certainly  was  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  all,  and  who  guided  the 
deliberations  on  their  common  affairs ;— and  if  the  words  are  so  inter- 
preted, a  peculiar  apostolic  primacy  is  by  no  means  committed  to  Peter, 
but  the  position  entrusted  to  him  was  only  in  relation  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances, which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  occupy  by  the  x^^i^ 
levfitptHia-tMs,  which  harmonised  with  his  natural  talentSi  But  these 
words  may  very  probably  be  considered  as  a  general  description  of  the 
vocation  of  preaching  the  gospel — ^which,  from  a  comparison  with  the 
parable  in  the  10th  chapter  of  John,  is  very  probable — ^and  in  this  case, 
they  contain  nothing  personal  in  relation  to  Peter  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  apostles.  Peter  always  appears  as  peculiarly  fitted  by  his 
natural  character  to  be  the  representative  of  the  fellowship  of  the  dis- 
ciples, and  hence  he  expressed  what  all  deeply  felt,  and  Christ  particu- 
larly addressed  to  him  those  sayings  whic^  in  their  full  extent  related 
generally  to  all  genuine  disciples. 
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nature,  not  yet  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  Divine,  might 
still  at  times  disturb  and  mar  his  exertions  by  its  peculiar 
£ulingB,  yet  the  power  of  the  divine  principle  of  life  within 
him,  his  love  and  fidelity  to  the  Lord,  were  too  great  to  be 
repressed  by  those  corrupt  tendencies,  when  the  essential 
interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  were  at  stake.  The  effect 
sudden  impressions  is  shown  in  his  conduct  at  Antioch  {pmte^ 
p.  210),  but  the  subsequent  history  proves  that>  although  Peter 
might  be  hurried  by  the  power  of  a  sudden  impression  to  act 
in  a  way  which  involved  a  practical  denial  of  principles  which 
he  had  formerly  avowed,  yet  he  could  not  be  seduced  to  be 
permanently  unfeithftd  to  these  principles  in  his  capacity  of 
Christian  teacher,  and  so  to  lay  the  foimdation  of  a  lasting 
opposition  to  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  he  willingly  allowed 
himself  to  be  set  right  by  Paul,  and,  for  the  future,  continued 
firmly  united  to  him  in  the  bond  of  apostolic  fellowship.^ 

From  Peter's  ardent  zeal,  and  firom  what  we  know  of  his 
successful  efforts  for  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God  till  the 
conversion  of  Comehus,  we  may  infer  that,  during  that  period 

^  We  can  by  no  means  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  a 
distinguished  young  theologian,  Professor  Elevert  of  Zurich,  in  his 
Essay  on  Inspiration  in  the  Studien  der  evcmgelischen  Odklichkeit 
Wiirtembergs,  vol.  ill.  p.  72,  that  the  old  distinction  for  securing  the 
idea  of  inspiration  between  vitium  conversationis  and  error  doctrincB  is 
wholly  untenable,  and  therefore,  the  possibility  of  a  mixture  of  error  in 
the  teaching  of  the  apostles  must  be  allowed.  When  Peter,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  sudden  over-hastiness  or  weakness,  suffered  himself  to  be 
misled  in  reference  to  his  Jewish  fellow-believers,  and  to  act  in  a 
manner  which  corresponded  rather  to  the  prejudices  of  others,  than  to 
his  own  better  views,  such  a  sudden  practical  error  by  no  means  justifies 
us  in  the  conclusion,  that  his  own  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  had 
been  eclipsed,  and  that  his  sounder  views  had  entirely  vanished.  The 
most  we  could  infer  would  be,  that  at  this  instant,  when  overpowered  by 
impressions  from  without,  he  had  no  clear  perception  of  the  principles 
on  which  he  was  acting.  Had  he  indeed  not  repented  of  this  sudden 
false  step  arising  from  the  fear  of  man, — had  he  hardened  himself  in 
this  moral  delinquency,  a  permanent  obscuration  of  Christian  con- 
sciousness must  have  been  the  consequence,  and,  as  the  history  of  many 
similar  instances  of  backsliding  exemplifies,  a  practical  denial  of  the 
truth  would  have  been  followed  by  a  theoretical  one;  but  this  could 
never  come  to  pass  in  an  individual  in  whom  the  spirit  of  Christ  had 
attained  such  a  preponderance  over  the  selfish  principle.  And  thus  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  suppose,  that  Peter  allowed  the  act  into  which  he 
had  been  hurried  by  the  power  of  a  sudden  temptation,  to  establish 
itself  in  his  teaching,  and  so  far  to  prevent  or  obscure  his  perception  of 
Christian  truth. 
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of  his  life  respecting  which  we  have  no  information,  he 
extended  still  &rther  the  circle  of  his  operations  for  the  pro-' 
pagation  of  the  gospel.  As  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
later  than  the  account  of  the  deliberations  at  Jerusalem^ 
recorded  in  the  15th  chapter,  it  seems  probable  that  the  scene 
of  his  subsequent  labours  lay  at  a  distance  from  that  city. 
According  to  an  ancient  tradition,'  Peter  published  the  gospel 
to  the  Jews  scattered  through  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  and  Bithynia.  But  this  account  has  most  probably 
been  derived  only  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  superscript 
tion  of  his  first  epistle.'  This  epistle  of  Peter  leads  us  rather 
to  suppose,  that  the  scene  of  his  labours  was  in  the  Parthian 
empire,  for  as  he  sends  salutations  from  his  wife  in  Babylon,* 
this  naturally  supports  the  condusion,  that  he  himself  was  in 
that  neighbourhood.  And  in  itself,  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  Peter,  whose  ministrations  related  particularly  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Jews,  betook  himself  to  a  region  where 
so  many  Jews  were  scattered ;  and  what  we  know  of  the  early 
spread  of  Christianity  in  those  parts,  serves  to  confirm  the 
opinion.  Yet  the  fact  that  Peter  exercised  his  ministry  at  a 
late  period  in  the  countries  composing  the  Parthian  empire, 
by  no  means  renders  it  impossible  that  he  laboured  earlier  in 
Lesser  Asia.  Still  it  contradicts  this  supposition  that,  in  the 
Pauline  epistles,  in  which  a  fair  opportunity  was  given  to 
touch  upon  such  a  relation,  we  find  no  trace  of  Peter's  residing 
in  the  circle  of  Paul's  labours ;  this,  however,  we  do  not 
adduce  as  perfectly  decisive  evidence.  But  we  must  attach 
greater  weight  to  the  fsu^t,  that,  in  this  epistle  of  Peter,  there 
is  no  reference  to  his  own  earlier  presence  among  the  churches 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  though  the  object  of  this  epistle  must 
have  especially  required  him  to  remind  them  of  what  they 
had  heard  from  his  own  lips. 

^  What  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  of  the  travels  of  the  apostles,  and  of 
Peter's  taking  his  wife  with  him,  agrees  with  1  Peter  v.  13. 

'  See  Origen,  t  iii.  in  Genes.    Eusebius,  iii. 

'  Origen's  expression  is  very  doubtful ;  Mioipvxivai  ioiMP. 

^  By  a  most  unnatural  interpretation,  this  has  been  supposed  to  mean 
an  inconsiderable  town  in  Egypt,  a  (pftodgiov  iovfufhy  at  that  time, 
Strabo,  xvii.  1,  although  this  small  town  existea  as  late  as  the  fifth 
century ;  see  ffiat.  Lauaiac.  c.  25.  The  opinion  of  the  ancients  is 
perfectly  arbitrary,  that,  under  this  name.  Some  was  meant ;  and  there 
is  nothing  against  our  supposing  that  an  inhabited  portion  of  the  im* 
mense  Babylon  was  still  left 
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It  appears  then,  that,  after  Peter  had  found  a  suitable  field 
of  exertion  in  the  Parthian  empire^  he  wrote  to  the  diurches 
founded  by  Paul  and  his  assistants  in  Asia,  an  epistle,  which 
is  the  only  memorial  preserved  to  us  of  his  later  labours.  All 
the  marks  of  its  date  unite  in  placing  it  in  the  last  part  of  the 
apostolic  age,  in  the  period  subsequent  to  Paul's  first  confine- 
ment. We  find  Silyanus,  one  of  Paul's  early  feUow-labourers, 
in  direct  communication  with  Peter,  which  agrees  very  well 
with  our  never  meeting  with  the  former  as  Paul's  companion 
after  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  The  Christian  churches 
to  whom  the  epistle  is  directed,  appear  to  us  exposed  to  such 
persecutions  as  first  arose  about  this  period.  The  Christians 
were  now  persecuted  as  Ckristians,  and  according  to  those 
popular  opinions  of  which  Nero  took  advantage,  were  looked 
upon  and  treated  as  "  evil-doers,"  (xaicoiroiot,  maleficf).  By  the 
seriousness  and  strictness  of  their  daily  conduct,  and  their 
withdrawal  from  the  public  shows  and  other  licentious 
amusements,  they  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
hatred  of  the  heathen  populace ;  1  Peter  iv.  4^  5  ;  and  if  we 
reflect  on  the  circumstances  in  which  these  churches  were 
placed  during  Paul's  first  confinement,  the  design  of  the  epistle 
will  at  once  be  apparent.  As  these  churches  had  to  combat 
with  persecutions  from  without,  so  they  were  internally  dis- 
turbed by  those  heretical  tendencies  of  which  we  have  spoken 
in  a  former  chapter.  Since  the  propagators  of  these  erroiB 
accused  Paul  of  falsifying  the  original  Christian  doctrine,  and 
had  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  elder  apostles  in  behalf 
of  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  Peter  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  for  addressing  these  churches,  in 
order  to  establish  them  in  the  conviction,  that  the  doctrine 
announced  to  them  by  Paul  and  his  disciples  and  companions, 
of  whom  Silvanus  was  one,  was  genuine  Christianity.  These 
churches  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  those  who  had  been 
previously  heathens,  for  such,  in  several  passages,  he  supposes 
his  readers  to  be ;  ii.  10  ;  iv.  3.  The  superscription  of  the 
epistle  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  &ct ;  for  as  Peter,  by  his 
training  and  peculiar  sph^e  of  labour,  was  apt  to  develop 
Christian  truths  in  Old  Testament  images  and  comparisons, 
he  transferred  the  name  of  liatnropa  to  the  true  church  of  God 
scattered  among  the  heathen. 

In  reference  to  the  internal  and  external  circumstances  of 
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the  ohurches,  the  object  of  this  hortatory  composition  is  two- 
fold j  partly  to  ground  them  more  firmly  in  the  consciousr 
nesB,  that  the  source  of  happiness  and  the  foundation  of  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  God  was  contained  in  that  £aith  in  the 
Eedeemer  which  had  been  announced  to  them  and  received 
by  them  into  i^eir  hearts, — ^that  the  doctrine  announced  to 
them  was  indeed  the  everlasting,  unchangeable  word  of  God, 
and  hence  they  were  to  aim  at  appropriating,  with  child-like 
simplicity,  the  pure  simple  doctrine  of  the  gospel  delivered  to 
them  from  the  beginning,  and  thus  continually  advance  to 
Christian  maturity;  and  partly  it  was  the  apostle's  design  to 
exhort  them  to  maintain  dieir  stead&stness  in  the  &ith  under 
all  persecutions,  and  a  correspcmding  course  of  conduct  by 
which  they  would  shine  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  corrupt 
heathen  world,  and  refute  the  &lse  accusations  against  Chr^ 
tianity  and  its  professors. 

Both  these  objects  are  pointed  out  by  the  apostle  at  the 
close  of  the  epistle,  when  he  says,  ''  The  faithful  brother 
Silvanus  is  the  bearer  to  you  of  this  a  short  epistle  consi- 
dering what  I  would  gladly  say  to  you,  and  which  I  have 
written  for  your  encouragement,  and  to  testify  that  it  is  the 
true  grace  ^  of  God,  in  the  firm  possession  of  which  you  stand 
by  faith.**'    The  unassuming  manner  in  which  the  writer  of 

^  Grace,  the  grace  of  redemption,  a  description  of  the  whole  contents 
of  the  gospel. 

*  The  words  may  be  certainly  taken  to  mean,  that  Silvanua  was  the 
writer  of  the  epistle,  dictated  by  Peter,  either  in  Aramaic  or  Greek  ( 
but  in  this  case,  a  salutation  from  Silvanus  would  probably  have  been 
added,  especially  since  he  must  have  been  well  known  to  these  churches. 
The  possibility  of  the  interpretation  which  I  have  adopted,  is  evident 
from  the  phraseology  which  is  adopted  in  the  subscriptions  of  the 
Pauline  epistles ;  and  the  use  of  the  aorist,  $ygw^a  allowing  for  the 
epistolary  style  of  the  ancients,  can  prove  nothing  against  it  It  also 
ahows  at  once  the  design  of  the  commendatory  epithet, "  a  faithful 
brother."  The  words  &s  KoylfofAoi,  may  indeed  relate  to  what  goes 
before,  for  this  verb  is  nsed  by  Paul  in  Kom.  viii.  18;  Bom.  iii  28 ; 
2  Cor.  zL  5,  to  denote  a  subjective  conviction,  without  the  acoessoiy 
idea  of  any  uncertainty  in  holding  it.  Peter  might  also  wish  to  mark 
the  subjective  of  his  own  judgment,  for  it  was  precisely  the  peculiar 
authority  of  Peter,  to  which  many  opposers  of  the  Pauline  school  ap- 
pealed. But  if  Koyi[ofuu  is  referred  to  what  follows,  it  is  equally  a 
mark  of  subjective  judgment  or  feeling.  That  which  he  wrote  was  to 
Peter,  in  relation  to  wluit  he  had  in  his  heart  to  say  to  the  churches, 
only  a  little.  Yet  had  he  intended  to  express  that  sentiment,  he  would 
rather  have  said  Si*  6\ly»y  in  Xoylfofiou 
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tbiB  epistle  calls  himself  simply  an  eye-mtness  of  the  6affst*- 
ings  of  Christ,  and  represents  himself  to  the  presbyters  of  the 
churches  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  as  one  of  their  number, 
one  of  the  number  of  Christian  overseers,  bears  vnih  it  the 
impress  of  the  apostolic  spirit 

But  such  marks  of  genuine  apostolic  origin  and  character 
are  by  no  means  visible  in  the  second  epistle  extant  imder 
Peter's  name ;  many  traces  of  a  contrary  Mnd  are  to  be  found 
in  it,  many  marks  of  its  apocryphal  origin ;  and  as  it  is  slightly 
supported  by  external  evidence,  we  have  made  no  use  of  it  as 
a  source  of  information  for  the  biography  of  the  apostle.^ 

^  The  principal  marks  of  the  spnriouBness  of  this  epistle,  are  the 
difference  of  the  whole  character  and  style  compared  with  the  first,  and 
Uie  use  here  made  of  the  epistle  of  Jude,  which  is  partly  copied  and 
partly  imitated.  The  author  assumes,  that  he  is  writing  to  the  bsj^q 
churches  as  those  to  whom  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  is  addressed,  and 
yet  what  he  says  of  his  relation  to  his  readers,  is  at  variance  with  that 
assumption,  for,  according  to  the  Second  Epistle,  they  must  have  heen 
persons  who  had  heen  personally  instructed  by  the  apostle  Peter,  and 
with  whom  he  stood  in  a  close  personal  connexion,  yet  this  was  a  rela- 
tion in  which  the  churches  to  whom  the  First  Epistle  was  addressed 
could  not  stand.  The  solicitude  with  which  he  endeavours  to  make 
himself  known  as  the  apostle  Peter,  betrays  an  apocryphal  writer.  The 
allusion  to  the  words  of  Christ,  John  zxi.  18,  in  i.  14,  is  brought 
forward  in  an  unsuitable  manner.  In  order  to  distinguish  himself 
as  a  credible  witness  of  the  life  of  Christ,  he  appeals  to  the  phenomena 
at  the  transfiguration.  But  it  certainly  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that 
one  of  the  apostles  should  select  and  bring  forward  from  the  whole  life 
of  Christ,  of  which  they  had  been  eye-witnesses,  this  insulated  fact, 
which  was  less  essentially  connected  with  that  which  was  the  central 
point  and  object  of  his  appearance ;  the  apostles  were  rather  accustomed 
to  claim  credit  as  witnesses  of  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
Also  the  designation  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  transfiguration 
occurred  as  "  the  holy  mount,"  betrays  a  later  origin,  since  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  mountain  usually  so  denominated.  Mount  Zion,  was 
intended.  Among  the  circumstances  that  excite  suspicion,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  false  teachers,  who,  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
are  described  as  actually  existing,  are  here  represented  with  prophetic 
warning,  as  about  to  appear.  The  doubts  respecting  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  occasioned  by  the  expectation  of  the  occurrence  of  that  event, 
in  the  first  age  of  the  church,  and  the  disappointment  of  that  expecta- 
tion, leads  us  to  recognise  a  later  period.  What  is  said  of  the  origin  of 
the  world  from  water,  and  its  destruction  by  fire,  does  not  correspond  to 
the  simplicity  and  practical  spirit  of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  but  rather 
indicates  the  spirit  of  a  later  age,  mingling  much  that  was  foreign  with 
the  religious  interest.  The  mode  of  citing  the  Pauline  epistles,  con- 
firms also  the  suspicion  against  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle.  A 
passage  from  Bom.  ii.  4,  is  cited  in  iii.  15,  as  if  this  epistle  were 
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Since  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  a  report  waa 
generally  circulated  that  Peter  died  a  martyr  under  the 
Emperor  Nero  at  Eome.^  According  to  a  later  tradition, 
when  Peter  was  condemned  to  crucifimon,  he  scrupled,  from 
a  feehng  of  humihty,  to  be  put  to  death  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Saviour,  and  therefore  requested  that  he  might 
be  crucified  with  his  head  downwards,  and  his  feet  upwards. 
Such  a  story  bears  on  its  front  the  impress  of  a  later  morbid 
piety  rather  than  simple  apostolic  humility.  The  apostles 
exulted  and  rejoiced  in  all  things  to  imitate  their  Lord,  and 
the  tradition  thus  formed  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  Tertullian,  for  though  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind 
would  have  disposed  him  to  receive  such  an  accoimt,  he  says 
expressly  that  Peter  suffered  in  the  same  manner  as  Christ.^ 

With  respect  to  the  tradition  according  to  which  Peter  at 
last  visited  Rome,  and  there  suffered  martyrdom, — it  does 
mot  well  agree  with  what  we  have  mentioned  above  respect- 
ing his  residence  in  the  Parthian  Empire,  for  since  this 
is  supposed  to  have  been  after  the  Neronian  persecution,  and 
since  the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  according  to  ancient  accounts, 
must  have  happened  at  the  same  time  as  Paul's,  Peter  must 
within  a  short  period  have  changed  the  scene  of  his  labours 
from  one  very  distant  region  of  the  globe  to  another.  And 
it  appears  strange  that  he  should  have  relinquished  his 
labours  in  a  region  where  so  much  was  to  be  done  for 
the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  betake  himself  to  one  at 
so  great  a  distance,  where  Paul  and  his  associates  had  already 
laid  a  good  foundation,  and  were  continuing  to  build  on  the 
foundation  already  laid.  But  so  many  circumstances  un< 
known  to  us  might  conspire  to  bring  about  such  an  event, 
that  with  our  defective  knowledge  of  the  church  history 

addressed  to  the  same  church.  A  collection  of  all  the  Pauline  epistles 
is  referred  to,  and  it  is  assumed,  that  Paul  in  all  of  them  referred  to 
one  subject  which  yet  by  no  means  appears  in  all.  Paul's  epistles  are 
quoted  as  7^a^al,  as  one  apostle  would  certainly  not  have  expressed 
himself  respecting  the  epistles  of  another  apostle,  for  this  term  in  the 
apostolic  epistles  is  always  used  only  to  designate  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament.  This  epistle  was  probably  forged  by  those  who  wished 
to  combat  the  gnostic  errors,  and  the  opinion  broached  by  the  Qnostics 
of  a  contrariety  between  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  by  the  borrowed 
authority  of  the  former. 

1  The  first  trace  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Origen,  Eu^eb.  iii.  1.  The 
complete  narrative  in  Jerome,  de  Viria  lUuatrib,  i. 

'  Be  Prsescript.  36.    Ubi  Petrus  passion!  dominicsB  adequatur. 
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of  these  times,  what  we  have  stated  cannot  be  oonsidered 
a  decisiye  evidence  against  the  truth  of  the  tradition,  if 
it  can  be  sufficiently  supported  on  other  grounds.  We  can 
also  easQj  imagine  a  particular  interest  which  would  induce 
Peter  to  change  his  scene  of  labour  to  Rome,  the  same 
interest  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  writing  his  first  epistle, 
that  of  healing  the  division  which  in  many  parts  existed 
between  his  own  adherents  and  those  of  Paul.  This  division 
would  find  a  rallying  point  in  the  opposition  between  the 
Gentile  Christians  and  Judaizing  elements  in  the  church 
at  Rome,  and  the  movements  in  the  metropolitan  church 
would  exert  an  influence  over  the  whole  church ;  and  this 
might  be  a  consideration  of  sufficient  weight  with  Peter  to 
induce  him  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Rome.  We  are  called 
upon  therefore  to  investigate  whether  this  tradition  is  ade- 
quately supported  by  credible  witnessea 

The  Roman  Bishop  Clemens  appears  as  the  first  witness  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Peter.  If  he  expressly  stated  that  Peter 
was  martyred  at  Rome,  we  should  have  incontrovertible 
evidence  and  require  no  further  examination.  But  such 
an  exact  determination  of  the  place  is  wanting.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  concluded  that  Clemens  did  not  know  the  name  of 
the  place  where  Peter  suffered  martyrdom,  for  there  was  no 
need  of  such  particularity  for  his  readers  when  he  was 
writing  of  an  event  which  he  might  assume  to  be  generally 
known.  It  cannot  be  maintained,  that  when  he  was  writing  at 
the  place  where  Peter  shed  his  blood  as  a  witness  of  the  faith, 
and  simply  enumerating  examples  of  stead&stness  in  per- 
secuted champions  of  the  faith,  he  should  feel  himself  bound 
expressly  to  mention  the  scene  of  his  last  sufferings.  Even 
in  commemorating  Paul's  martyrdom,  we  find  no  such  phrase 
as  "  here  before  our  eyes,"  "  in  the  city  from  which  I  am  now 
writing  to  you."  It  may  appear  strange  that  Clemens  speaks 
in  such  general  terms  of  Peter  as  a  person  of  whom  he  possessed 
no  precise  information,  ^  and  on  the  other  hand  speaks  in  such 
definite  terms  of  PauL  This  might  justify  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  really  no  exact  information  respecting  Peter's  end,  and 
hence  we  might  be  allowed  to  infer  that  the  scene  of  Peter^s 
labours  was  to  tha  very  time  of  his  martyrdom  at  a  distance 
from  Roma '    Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said,  that 

^  O^X  ^^^  ov^4li6o,  dwii  irXtiovas  CwifyvyM  w6ifovs  jral  oStco  iuifnvpi<rca, 
'  I  eannot  conuder  as  historically  accredited  what  is  narrated  of  the 
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Clemens,  as  one  of  Paul's  disciples,  was  iiiduced  to  speak 
of  him  in  more  definite  terms,  and  though  Peter  met 
with  the  close  of  his  labours  at  Rome,  that  Clemens  could 
not  say  much  of  his  earlier  conflicts.^  The  first  person  who 
distinctly  states  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  at  Rome  is  Diony- 
siusy  bisixop  of  Corinth,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century.  In  his  epistle  to  the  church  at  Rome,' 
he  calls  that  and  the  Corinthian  the  common  planting 
of  Peter  and  PauL  Both  had  planted  the  church  at  Corinth, 
and  had  equally  taught  there.  In  the  same  manner  they 
had  both  taught  in  Italy  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  the 
same  time.  Here  we  find  a  definite  statement  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Peter  at  Rome^  though  blended  indeed  with  many 
inaccuracies.  Dionysius  does  not  absolutely  say  that  Peter 
and  Paul  taught  at  Corinth  at  the  same  time,  which,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  time  before  the  fii^  confinement  of  Paul  at 
Rome,  certainly  cannot  be  admitted,  and,  in  reference  to 
the  time  after  that  event,  can  hardly  be  credited.  But  at 
all  eyents,  he  is  not  correct  in  terming  the  Corinthian  church 
the  conmion  planting  of  the  two  apostles.  For,  supposing 
that  the  tradition  of  Peter's  journey  to  Rome  is  credible,  it 
might  happen  that,  after  the  first  confinement  of  Paul,  he 
visited  Corinth,  but  he  could  do  nothing  towards  founding 
a  church  which  already  had  been  established  there.  Perhaps 
this  whole  account  proceeded  from  misunderstanding  the 
references  to  the  apostle  Peter  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  partly  fix)m  tracing  the  origin  of  this 
ecclesia  apostolica  from  the  two  most  distinguished  apostles. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  church  at  Rome.  And 
according  to  what  we  have  stated  above,  Paul  came  frx>m 
Spain  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  could  not  have  appeared 
there  as  a  teacher  in  conjunction  with  Peter.'     But  this 

connexion  between  Clemens  and  Peter,  in  legends  such  as  the  Clemenr 
tines,  which  bear  the  impress  of  being  framed  to  answer  a  certain  purpose. 

^  Frederick  Spanheim,  and  lately  Bauer,  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
too  much  from  the  manner  in  which  Clemens  here  expresses  himself. 

>  £usebiu8>  n.  25. 

'  The  passage  in  Dionysius  has  been  explained  by  Dr.  Schott  in  his 
"  Examination  of  some  chronological  Points  in  the  Histoiy  of  Paul," 
Jena,  1832,  p.  181,  so  as  to  remove  this  difficulty.  In  the  sentence 
6fioins  Zk  ico)  w  riiv  'iroA/oy  6iUat  SiSc^avrcf,  ifJMfyrvfniaav  Kard  rhv  oirip 
Kcup^v, — 6ii6<r9  may  be  so  understood,  that  only  the  equal  extension  of 
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inaccuracy  in  the  representation  of  events  long  past,  in 
'which  Dionysius  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  more  by 
uncertain  inferences  than  by  historical  traditions,  cannot  be 
employed  to  weaken  the  weight  of  Ms  deposition  respecting 
a  faxst  not  strictly  connected  with  the  other  points,  and 
on  which  he  could  easily  obtain  certain  information  from  his 
contemporaries.  We  have  no  sufficient  ground  to  deny  that 
DionysiuB,  in  what  he  says  of  Peter's  martyrdom  at  Rome, 
followed  an  ancient  credible  tradition,  although  he  fidsified 
Ms  report  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  circumstances  with 
which  he  arbitrarily  connected  it.  From  Ms  times,  this 
acooimt  appears  the  unanimous  tradition  of  ecdeedastical 
antiquity.  The  graves  of  the  two  apostles  were  pointed  out 
at  Bome,  as  the  Roman  presbyter  Caius,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  appeals  to  them ;  but  yet  these  gmves 
do  not  furnish  incontestable  evidence.  When  the  report  was 
once  set  afloat,  the  designation  of  the  locality  where  the 
apostles  were  buried  would  easily  be  added.  Even  by  Caius 
the  misstatement  is  made>  that  both  the  apostles  were  the 
founders  of  that  chiu'cL 

TMs  tradition  would  be  more  deserving  of  credit,  notwith-* 
standing  a  defect  of  positive  historical  evidence,  if  its  origin 
could  not  in  any  way  be  easily  accounted  for.  We  cannot 
account  for  it  from  the  attempt  to  place  on  a  sure  basis,  the 
authority  of  the  Cathedra  Petri  in  Bome,  for  tMs  tradition  is 
more  ancient  than  the  attempt  to  secure  to  the  CaJthedra  Petri 
at  Rome  a  decisive  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine  ;  such  an 
attempt,  which  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  only  from  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  homage  paid  to  the  urbs  to  the  ecclesia  urhis, 
would  rather  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  tradition.  Since 
the  pretensions  of  tiie  Roman  church  were  not  universally 
acknowledged,  but  in  many  quarters  met  with  opposition, 
they  will  not  serve  to  expkun  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  such 
a  tradition  designedly  propagated  by  Rome,  was  everywhere 
so  fevourably  received.  But  in  truth,  many  other  circum- 
stances combined  to  give  rise  to  tMs  report  and  to  promote 
its  circulation.     As  Peter  concluded  his  labours  in  a  region 

their  labours  in  Italy  may  be  intended  by  it ;  but  does  not  the  repeti- 
tion of  dfjMiMs,  the  distinguishing  of  this  word  from  6fi6<r€,  and  the  com- 
parison with  the  KarAr^y  cmT6v  xcupdy,  of  the  martyrdom  of  both,  favour 
another  interpretation  ? 
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80  separated  from  connexion  with  thei^  Roman  empire,  there 
would  be  the  greater  temptation  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  authen-* 
tic  history  by  hearsays  and  legends.  The  practice  of  repre- 
senting Peter  as  the  victor  over  Simon  Magus,  in  the  contest 
for  the  simple  &ith  of  Bevdation,  gave  rise  to  manifold 
legendary  tales  about  his  travels,  such  as  the  story  of  his 
earlier  residence  in  Rome  under  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
the  disputation  he  ihere  held  with  Simon.  And  besides,  it 
seemed  suitable  that  the  church  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
worid  should  be  foimded  by  the  two  most  distinguished 
apostles,  who  had  also  foimded  the  Corinthian  church,  and  be. 
signalized  by  their  death ;  it  was  also  thought  desirable  to  be- 
able  to  present  the  cooperation  of  these  two  apostles  in  the 
church,  to  which,  as  the  church  of  the  metropolis,  all  eyes 
were  turned,  in  contrast  with  the  attempts  of  the  Judaizers, 
as  well  as  of  the  abettors  of  Gnosticism,  to  establish  the  ex- 
istence of  a  decided  opposition  between  the  two  apostles. 
When  after  the  Apocalypse  came  into  circulation,  it  was 
usual  to  designate  the  imperial  city  by  the  name  of  Babylon, 
as  the  stronghold  of  the  heathenism  which  opposed  the  king- 
dom of  God,  this  name  as  it  occurred  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,  was  naturally  applied  to  Rome,  and  thus,  too,  an  argu- 
ment was  foimd  for  the  belief  of  that  apostle's  visit  to  Rome. 
The  confounding  of  Marcus,  who  is  mentioned  in  that  epistle 
as  a  son  of  Peter,^  with  the  other  Marcus,  known  as  the  com- 
panion of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the 
gospels,  was  the  occasion  of  placing  him  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  apostle  Peter  as  that  in  which  Luke  stood  to  Paul. 

Although  the  origin  of  the  story  of  the  journey  of  the- 
apostle  Peter  to  Rome,  and  of  his  martyrdom  there,  may  in 
this  way  be  in  some  measure  explained,  yet  the  high  anti- 
quity of  the  tradition,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  very 
boundaries  of  the  apostolic  age,  presents  an  objection  of  great 
weight  to  this  hypothesis.     Papias,  the  bishop  of  Hierapolis,* 

^  Ab  we  can  find  no  reason  for  taking  the  word  vibs  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  and  as  we  more  naturally  understand  the  word  orwdcXc/cn)  of 
Peter's  wife,  than  of  a  personified  church,  especially  as  we  know  that  he 
was  married  and  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  on  his  travels,  we  may 
refer  this  to  an  actual  son  of  Peter.  Tradition  says  expressly  that  Peter 
had  children.  XltTpos  koI  *i\nnros  ivcu^iroiijffayro,  Clemens,  Stromat. 
iii.  448. 

'  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  ill.  89. 
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who  appals  to  an  oral^  tradition  of  an  indiTidual  belonging  to 
the  i^poBtf^c  age,  the  presbyter  John,  reports,  that  the  Goq)d 
of  Mark '  was  oomposed  by  the  same  person  who  accompanied 
Peter  as  an  interpreter,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  m 
writmg  what  he  had  heard  Peter  narrate  in  his  public  ad" 
dresses,'  and  what  had  been  impxessed  on  his  own  memory. 
Now,  it  is  evidest  that  this  account  (whether  it  relates  to 
that  Gospel  of  Mark  which  is  still  extant,  or  to  a  lost  ordinal 
document  of  the  evangelical  history,  which  served  for  its 
basis)  cannot  be  true  in  its  full  extent;  for  how  can  we 
suppose,  that  Mark  the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  who  at  all 
events  must  have  come  when  young  to  Jerusalem,  and  lived 
there  in  company  with  the  apostles,  could  have  firat  planned 
his  evangelioEj  narrative  according  to  what  he  heard  at  a 
much  later  period,  incidentally  from  the  preaching  of  Peter? 
This  account  therefore  is  suspicious;  but  may  it  not  be  so 
&r  true,  that  Mark  accompanied  the  apostle  Peter  to  Rome, 
and  a^3ted  there  as  his  interpreter,  for  those  persons  who  were 
fiuniliar  only  with  the  Latin  language  t  Yet  after  all,  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  how  such  could  have  existed  so  early, 
unless  there  had  been  a  tradition  that  Peter  had  left  the 
scene  of  his  labours  in  the  Parthian  empire  at  a  later  period, 
and  visited  Rome, — especially  since  what  Papias  says  rests 
on  the  report  of  a  man  in  the  apostolic  age.  As  Silvanus, 
^e  early  companion  of  Paul,  joined  Peter  in  the  Parthian 
empire,  so  Mark  might  likewise  remove  thither  from  Lesser 
Asia,  Coloss.  iv.  10,  and  travel  with  him  to  Rome,  although 
he  was  not  the  Mark  whom  Peter  mentions  in  his  first 
epistle.  There  is  an  ancient  tradition  preserved  for  us  by- 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  that  when  Peter  saw  his  wife  led  to 
mart^dom,  he  called  out  to  her,  mentioning  her  name,'  ''O 

^  Although  the  marks  attributed  by  Papias  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark, 
do  not  agree  with  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  it  does  not 
follow  that  Papias  referred  to  another  document ;  for  in  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  a  book  lying  before  him,  much  depends  on  the 
Bttbjeetiye  judgment^  and  we  certainly  cannot  give  Papias  credit  for  the 
talent  of  acute  and  accurate  observation. 

*  See  above,  p.  96. 

*  ^offl  y*  ody  riv  fnaKdptw  Tlirpoy  Otcurdfuyoy  t/jv  a^ov  ywcuKa  dyofJvriv 
'rijp  MBdiferop,  i^aBiivaiftiy  t^j  kAi^ctcws  x^P*"  [»f*i  t^*  e^J  otKov  dyaK0/u9^sy 
iwufmy^eu  U  tfv  fulXa  wpoarptirrucws  rw  Kti  wapaxXirriKeos  i^  6y6fuirvs 
vpoatiTopra'  fjL9fiir/i<rBv  ojJrp  tow  Kvpiov,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  [vol.  iii. 
p.  268,  ed.  KlotJB.  Lipeiae,  1832.]  The  words  I  have  enclosed  in  brackets 
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remember  the  Lord!"  We  have  no  reason  for  casting  a 
doubt  on  the  truth  of  such  a  simple  tradition.  But  ttiat 
characteristic  traits  of  this  kind  were  in  circulation,  agrees 
best  with  the  supposition  that  his  last  years  were  not  spent 
in  the  Parthian  empire,  between  which  and  the  Roman  there 
was  little  intercourse.  In  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
Parthian  empire  in  reference  to  the  mixture  of  native  and 
foreign  religions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the 
martyrdom  of  a  Christian  woman.  Hence,  we  are  led  to 
refer  it  most  naturally  to  the  effects  of  the  Neronian  perse- 
cution at  Rome. 

are  difficult,  vhether  m  anderstand  by  them  that  his  wife,  before  she 
was  led  to  death,  oaxae  home  once  more,  and  then  was  thus  addressed 
by  Peter,  or,  more  natorally,  that  she  would  be  restored  to  him  again, 
being  redeemed  from  death.  Yet,  in  the  connexion  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  either  interpretation,  and  we  must  rather  understand  the 
words  of  a  return  to  her  heavenly  home,  if  the  reading  be  correct,  and 
we  ought  not  (which  yet  1  do  not  venture  to  maintain)  to  read  oTkov 
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THE  APOSTLE  JOHN  AND  HIS  HINIBTBT  AS  THE   GLOSINQ  POINT 
OP  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

The  ministry  of  the  apostle  John  reaches  to  the  limits  of  ther 
apostolic  age.  He  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman  (pro- 
bably wealthy),  ^  in  the  small  town  of  Bethsaida  or  Caper- 
naum, on  the  western  side  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth  in 
Galilee.  Many  eminent  men  in  all  ages  who  have  been  great 
blessings  to  the  church,  have  been  indebted  to  their  pious 
mothers  for  the  first  excitement  of  their  dispositions  to  piety 
and  the  first  scattering  of  the  seeds  of  religion  in  their  hearts, 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  John.*    The 

^  As  we  may  conclnde  from  Mark  i.  20. 

s  Compare  Mark  zt.  40,  xvi.  1,  and  Matt,  xzvii.  66.  If  an  opinion, 
adyocated  with  great  acuteness  and  learning  by  Wieseler  in  the  Studien 
und  Kritiken,  1840,  iil  p.  648,  could  be  established,  it  would  show  that ' 
Salome  and  John  were  closely  connected  with  Christ  by  the  bonds  of  ^ 
relationship.  According  to  this  view,  not  three  women  (as  has  hitherto 
been  supposed),  but  four,  are  named  in  John  zix.  25 ;  the  Maiy  the 
wife  of  Cleopas  must  be  identified  with  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
but  is  quite  a  different  person.  Hence  it  follows,  that  we  haye  to  search 
for  the  name  of  the  remaining  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Now, 
since  in  Matt,  zzyii.  56,  Mark  zv.  40,  besides  Mary  of  Magdala,  and 
Mary  the  mother  of  James  a;id  Joses  =  the  wife  of  Cleopas,  Salome 
also,  or  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  is  named  as  present  at  the 
erucifizion,  it  would  appear  that  the  sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
whose  name  is  not  giyen  by  John,  can  be  no  other  than  Salome,  his  own 
mother.  Thus  the  difficulty  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  both  sisters 
is  entirely  obyiated.  It  would  also  follow  that,  in  fact,  James  the  son 
of  Alpheus,  or  Cleopas,  was  not  the  sister's  son  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  (consequently,  not  his  cousin;)  and  this  would  furnish  fresh 
proof  for  our  supposition,  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  was  not 
identical  with  the  apostle.  But  the  manner  in  which  (John  ziz.  25) 
Mary  the  wife  of  Cleopas  is  mentioned  without  any  connectiye  particle, 
appears  to  me  to  imply  that  these  words  are  only  in  apposition  to  dis- 
tinguish the  (otherwise)  unnamed  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  If  the 
sister  of  the  mother  of  J  esus,  according  to  one  of  her  names,  was  then  a 
uniyersally  known  person  in  the  circle  in  which  John  wrote  his  gospel, 
I  could  then  more  easily  oonoeiye,  that,  by  that  collocation  of  the  words. 
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ihanner  in  which  his  mothw  Salome  united  herself  to  the 
company  which  was  formed  round  the  Saviour  leads  us  to 
attribute  to  her  the  predominance  of  a  pious  disposition^  and 
from  the  petition  which  she  made  to  the  Bedeemer,  we  may 
conclude^  that  her  mind  was  filled  with  the  expectation  of 
the  approaching  manifestation  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  an 
expectation  which  had  been  so  vividlj  excited  in  the  devout 
part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  by  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  age :  we  may  therefore  imagine  how 
strenuously  she  endeavoured  to  inflame  her  son's  heart  with  the 
same  earnest  desire.  The  direction  thus  given  to  the  mind  of 
the  youth  impelled  him  to  join  John  the  Baptist,  by  whose 
guidance  he  was  first  led  to  the  Saviour ;  John  L  37.  In  his 
company  he  spent  several  hours,*  but  Christ  wished  not  to 
bind  him  to  himself  at  once.  He  allowed  him  to  return  for 
the  present  to  his  usual  occupation.  He  drew  him,  like  Peter, 
gradually  into  closer  conununion  with  himself,  and  his  opera- 
tions on  his  mind  were  intended  to  call  forth  an  anxiety  for  a 

such  an  ambiguity  might  be  occasioned ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
a  supposition  is  justifiable  :  and  was  it  not  to  be  expected  from  John, 
that  uiough  he  had  not  mentioned  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  by 
name,  he  yet  would  have  pointed  her  out  more  definitely  as  the  mother 
of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  lored  ?  Also^  it  does  not  seem  probable  to 
me,  since  the  relationship  of  John  to  Jesus  would  be  so  important  for 
explaining  the  early  and  peculiar  connexion  in  whieh  he  entered  with 
Clmstj.that  no  trace  of  it  should  make  its  appearance  in  the  narrative 
of  our  gospels,  where  there  was  so  often  an  opportunity  of  mentioning 
it.  The  origin  of  later  accounts  of  such  a  relationship  between  the 
apostle  John  and  Christ,  may  be  easily  explained  without  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  historical  foundation. 

^  In  order  to  know  the  length  of  time  spent  by  John  in  this  first 
interview  with  the  Redeemer,  we  must  determine  the  mode  of  com- 
puting the  hours  adopted  in  John's  Gospel.  According  to  the  commonly 
received  mode  of  reckoning,  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  three 
hours;  and  then  it  is  remarkable  that  John  should  say,  "they  abode 
with  him  that  day,"  of  which  only  so  few  hours  were  lefL  On  the  con- 
trary, if,  like  some  of  the  older  writers,  (see  Wolfii  Cures  on  John  xix. 
14,)  and  more  recently  JReUeg  (in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1880, 
part  i.  p.  106),  we  suppose  that  John  adopted  the  Roman  mode  of  count- 
ing the  hours  from  midnight,  the  length  of  time  would  be  from  ten  in 
the  morning  to  sunset.  Yet  the  words  of  John,  as  a  more  negligent 
mode  of  expression,  may  be  understood  according  to  the  common  inter- 
pretation ;  and  the  passage  in  John  iv.  6,  favours  our  thinking  that  he 
reckoned  time  in  the  usiutl  manner.  And,  in  itself,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  first  impression  which  the  Redeemer  made  on  John's 
mind  resulted  only  from  a  short  interview. 

YOL.  I.  CO 
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more  intimate  connexion.  And  when  he  had  for  some  time  beea 
wishful  after  an  abiding  nearness  to  Him  who  h^  wrought 
with  such  power  on  his  inmost  soul,  when  the  call  at  last  was 
issued,  Matt.  iv.  22,  he  was  ready  at  once  to  forsake  aU  and 
follow  Him.  What  distinguished  John  was  the  union  of  the 
most  opposite  qualities,  its  we  have  often  observed  in  great 
instruments  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God, — 
the  union  of  a  disposition  inclined  to  silent  and  deep  medi- 
tation, with  an  ardent  zeal,  though  not  impelling  to  great  and 
diversified  activity  in  the  outward  world ;  not  a  passionate 
zeal,  such  as  we  may  suppose  filled  the  breast  of  Paul  before 
his  conversion.  But  there  was  also  a  love,  not  soft  and 
yielding,  but  one  seizing  with  all  its  might,  and  firmly  re- 
taining the  object  to  which  it  was  directed,  vigorously  repelling 
whatever  would  disgrace  this  object,  or  attempt  to  wrest  it 
from,  its  possession,  and  this  was  his  leading  characteristic. 
Yet  this  love  had  a  selfish  and  intemperate  tincture,  of  which 
we  have  several  instances,  as  when  he  wished  to  call  down 
divine  judgments  on  the  Samaritans,  who  had  not  shown  due 
honour  to  the  Savioiu: ;  and  when  he  expressed  his  displeasure 
that  some  persons  who  had  not  united  themselves  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord,  had  performed  similar  miracles  to  their 
own  by  calling  on  his  name ;  and  when  his  mother,  in 
concert  with  her  two  sons,  presented  a  petition  to  Christ  for 
stations  of  eminence  in  his  kingdom.  Probably  the  title 
**  Son  of  Thimder,"  which  the  Eedeemer  bestowed  upon  him, 
related  not  less  to  his  natural  temperament  than  to  what  he 
became  by  its  purification  and  transformation  in  the  service 
of  the  gospel.  But  this  ardent  love  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  the  Eedeemer,  became  now 
the  purifying  principle  of  his  whole  being,  while  he  sought  to 
form  himself  on  the  model  of  that  holy  personality.  And 
hence  he  could  receive  the  image  of  it  qn  the  side  which 
corresponded  with  his  peculiarly  contemplative  mental  ten- 
dency, and  reproduce  it  in  a  living  form. 

John  was  certainly  distinguished  fi-om  James  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  in  this  respect,  that  from  the  first  his  communion 
with  Christ  was  independently  developed  on  the  pecuhar  basis 
of  Christian  consciousness ;  the  fountain  of  divine  life  which 
had  appeared  among  mankind,  became  at  once  the  central 
point  of  his  spiritual  existence  :  yet  he  did  wholly  agree  with 
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Faul^  for  his  Christiaii  conscioiuoiess  was  not  formed  in  direct 
opposition  to  an  earlier  and  tenaciously  held  Judaism.  His 
whole  character  and  mental  formation  disposed  him  to  a 
different  development.  The  mystical  contemplatiye  element 
which  finds  its  archetype  in  John,  is  more  prone  to  adopt 
outward  forms  (attributing  to  them  a  spiritualized,  elevated 
meaning)  than  to  disown  them,  and  John,  whom  Judaism  had 
led  to  tibe  Saviour  as  its  ultimate  object,  found  no  difficulty  in 
employing  the  forms  of  the  Jewish  cultus  as  the  prefiguring 
symbols  of  his  Christian  views.  It  was  not  expecte(£  therefore, 
from  him  that  he  should,  like  a  Paul,  abolish  those  forms 
with  which  the  Christian  spirit  was  yet  enveloped*  Though 
John  (GraL  ii.  9)  appears  as  one  of  the  three  pillars  of  tibe 
church  among  Uie  Jewish  Christians,  yet  it  never  hs^pened 
that  they  appealed  to  him  as  to  Peter  and  James ;  but  it  may 
be  explained  from  the  peculiar  standing-point  and  character 
of  this  apostle,  and  serves  to  set  in  a  clear  light  his  relation  to 
the  contending  parties.     Hence  also  we  gather,  that  though 

^  Ii^fens,  after  taking  a  Bonnd  earrej  of  the  process  of  development 
of  the  Christian  church,  says :  "  Hi  antem  qui  circa  Jacobum  Apostoli 
(among  whom  he  also  ranks  John)  gentibus  quidem  libere  agere  per- 
mittebant,  concedentes  nos  Spiritui  Dei,  Ipsi  vero  perseverabant  in 
pristinis  obseryationibus."  And  a  little  afterwards,  **  Keligiose  agebant 
circa  dispositionem  legis,"  iii.  12.  But  what  Polycrates,  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  says  of  John,  in  his  letter  to  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in 
Euseb.  Y.  24,  6s  if^r^Qm  itpths  t6  iriraKov  irc^^icws,  is  untrue  if  taken 
literally,  as  it  insinuates  something  far  bevond  the  presumption  that 
John  was  a  faithful  observer  of  the  Jewish  law  so  long  as  he  remained 
at  Jerusalem.  It  would  follow  that  he  had  held  the  ofKce  of  High  Priest 
among  the  Jews,  for  this  triroXov  =  vtrj  yp,  the  golden  front-plate, 
which  was  one  of  the  distincUyo  insignia  of  this  office.  Su(^  a  pre- 
sumption would,  however,  be  in  contradiction  to  history  and  all  his- 
torfosl  analogy.  Nor  can  Polycrates  himself,  however  credulous  we  may 
think  him  to  have  been,  have  meant  it.  It  is  moreover  clear  from  the 
context,  that  he  affirms  of  John  only  such  things  as  would  be  consistent- 
with  his  Christian  standing-point  Or,  are  we  to  assume  that  John,  as 
the  President  of  all  the  Christian  communities  in  Lesser  Asia,  adopted, 
as  a  symbolical  token  of  his  position  in  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  the 
insignia  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest?  This  would  be  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  apostolic,  and  especially  the  Johannean  views,  for  these 
included  the  acknowledgment  of  the  sole  high-priesthood  of  Christ,  and 
the  universal  priesthood,  founded  upon  it,  of  all  believers.  Polycrates, 
therefore,  could  have  said  this  of  John  only  with  a  symbolical  reference, 
whether  he  intended  to  denote  by  it  what  he  had  suffered  for  the  con- 
fession of  the  Christian  fidth,  or  the  place  which  he  occupied  at  the  head 
of  the  guidance  of  the  church. 
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John  had  formed  a  scheme  of  doctrine  so  decidedly  marked, 
and  though  in  relation  to  the  other  great  publishers  of  Hie 
gospel,  he  might  have  formed  a  party  who  would  ha^e  attached 
themselves  particularly  to  him,  and  principally  or  exclusively 
have  valued  his  idea  of  Christianity,  yet  in  the  Pauline  age, 
we  see  no  Johannean  party  come  forward  by  the  side  of  the 
Jacobean,  the  Petrine,  and  the  Pauline.  The  peculiar  doc- 
trinal type  of  John  was  also  of  a  kind  little  suited  to  find  ac- 
oeptance  with  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
in  Palestine,  and  its  influence  would  be  more  powerfully  felt, 
where  a  Christian  element  had  already  combined  itself  with 
the  form  of  the  Grecian  mind. 

Thus  John  disappears  from  public  history,  till  he  was  led 
by  the  divine  call  to  other  regions,  where  Ihe  minds  of  the 
people  were  already  prepared  for  his  peculiar  influence,  and 
where  the  deep  traces  of  his  operations,  undeniable  to  every 
one  capable  of  historical  investigations,  were  still  visible  far  in 
the  second  century.  After  the  martyrdom  of  Paul,  the  be- 
reaved scene  of  his  labours,  so  important  for  the  development 
and  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  exposed  to  so  many 
polluting  and  destructive  influences,  required  above  all  things 
the  guiding,  protecting,  and  healing  hand  of  apostolic  wisdom. 
The  Epistle  of  Peter  to  the  churches  in  that  region,  and  the 
journey  of  Silvanus  thither,  show  how  much  this  necessity 
was  felt  It  is  probable,  that  John  was  called  upon  by  the 
better  part  of  the  churches,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  his  activity 
to  this  quarter.  All  the  ancient  traditions,  which  may  be 
traced  back  to  his  immediate  disciples,  agree  in  stating  that 
Lesser  Asia  was  the  scene  of  his  labours  to  the  end  of  the  first 
centuiy,  and  Ephesus  its  central  point. 

The  constitution  of  the  churches  of  Lesser  Asia,  as  it 
appeared  soon  after  the  age  of  John  in  the  time  of  Polycarp, 
Bishop  of  Smyrna,  was  altogether  diflerent  from  that  whidi 
originated  in  the  Pauline  age,  in  which  these  churches  were 
founded,  and  we  are  obliged  to  presuppose  some  intervening 
influences  by  which  this  alteration  was  produced.  Originally 
these  churches  formed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  a  pure  opposition 
against  the  Jewish-Christian  form  of  cultus.  They  had  no 
day  excepting  Sunday  devoted  to  religious  celebration,  no  kind 
of  yearly  feast ;  but  afterwards  we  find  among  them  a  paschal 
feast  transferred  from  the  Jews,  and  receiving  a  Christian 
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tneahing,  though  imitating  the  Jewish  reckouing,  as  to  the 
time  of  its  oelebration,  to  which  probably  a  feast  of  Pente- 
cost was  annexed,  and  in  their  disputes  with  the  Roman 
church  they  appealed  particularly  to  a  tradition  originating 
with  this  apcfitle.  Now  we  can  readily  imagine  that  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan,^  on  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  would  excite  a  deep  interest 
in  his  Christian  feelings.  It  is  self-evident  how  those  Jewish 
feasts,  which  had  gained  a  new  importance  for  him  by  their 
association  with  &ose  great  facts  of  the  Christian  faith  of 
which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  and  which  he  had  been 
wont  to  celebrate  with  Christian  devotion,  might  be  intro- 
duced by  him  into  these  churches  founded  on  Pauline  prin- 
ciples. 

From  the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time  in  these  parts, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  John  must  have  had  to  endure  many 
conflicts,  both  from  within  and  without,  in  his  new  field  of 
labour.  After  licence  had  once  been  granted  under  Nero  to 
public  attacks  on  the  Christians,  persecutions  were  carried  on 
in  various  parts.  In  lesser  Asia,  many  circumstances  com- 
bined, then  as  in  later  times,  to  excite  a  more  vehement 
persecution  :  &natical  zeal  for  the  ancient  idolatry — the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  the  pecuniary  interests  of  those  who 
were  gainers  by  the  popular  worship,  from  the  rapid  progress 
of  Christianity — ^the  hatred  of  the  Jews  widely  scattered 
through  Lesser  Asia,  who  blasphemed  Christianity,  and  stirred 
up  the  heathen  populace  against  it.  Hence  in  the  Apocalypse 
the  rebukes  uttered  against  the  synagogues  of  Satan,  against 
those  who  '^  say  they  are  Jews,  but  are  not  and  do  lie ;" 
Rev.  iii.  9.  The  civil  wars  and  the  universal  misery  that 
followed,  contributed  stiU  more  to  excite  the  popular  fiiry 
against  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  to  whom  they  readily  ascribed 
the  origin  of  all  their  misfortunes.  Thus,  indeed,  the  Apoca* 
lypse  testifies  (which  was  probably  written  in  the  first  period 
after  John's  arrival  in  Lesser  Asia)  throughout  of  the  flowing 
blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  of  the  tribulation  which  threatened 
Christians  in  prison,  as  well  as  of  the  fresh  recollections  of 
Nero's  cruelties.  In  the  churches  themselves,  those  conflicts 
continued  which  we  noticed  at  the  close  of  the  Pauline  age, 

'  The  gospel  to  irhich  Polycrates  appeals  in  Ensebius,  t.  24,  ma}[ 
certainly  be  that  of  John ;  see  my  Leben  Jesu,  p.  712. 
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and  the  seeds  of  discord  and  heresy  then  germinating  bad  now 
sprung  np  and  advanced  towards  maturity.  Falsifiers  of  the 
original  truth,  who  gave  themselves  out  for  apostles,  had  come 
foi^ ;  Rev.  ii.  2.  Various  kinds  of  enthusiasm  had  mingled 
with  the  genuine  Christian  inspiration,  against  which  Paul 
had  alreac^  raised  a  warning  voice.  Pretended  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  who,  under  Qie  appearance  of  divine  illumi- 
nation, threatened  to  plunge  the  churches  into  errors  both 
theoretical  and  practicid  ;  1  John  iv.  1 ;  Bev.  ii.  20. 

In  Lesser  Asia,  the  most  opposite  deviations  from  the 
gentdne  evangelical  spirit  sprang  up  together.  On  the  one 
side,  the  Judaizing  tendency,  as  we  have  noticed  it  in  the 
Pauline  age;  on  another  side,  in  opposition  to  it>  the  tendency 
of  an  arrogant  licentiousness  of  opinion,  such  as  we  have 
noticed  in  the  freethinkers  of  the  Corinthian  church,  only 
carried  to  greater  lengths,  and  mingled  probably  with  many 
theoretical  errors;  persons  who  taught  that  whoever  pene- 
trated into  the  deptiis  of  knowledge,^  need  no  longer  submit 
to  the  apostolic  ordinances,  as  he  would  be  £ree  from  all  the 
slavery  of  the  law,  which  freedom  they  imderstood  in  a  carnal 
sense,  and  misinterpreted  to  an  immoral  purpose.  Such  a  one 
need  no  longer  fear  the  contact  with  heathenism  or  with  the 
kingdom  of  Satan;  in  the  consdousness  of  his  own  mental 
strength  he  could  despise  all  temptations,  partake  of  the  meat 
oifered  to  idols,  and  indulge  in  sensual  pleasures  without 
being  injured  thereby.  In  the  Apocalypse  these  people  are 
called  Nicolaitanes,  whether  because  they  were  really  the  ad- 
herents of  a  certain  Nicolaus,'  and  that  this  name  as  a  trans- 

>  Bey.  ii.  24,  they  are  described  as  snch,  otrtyts  t-yvwrw  rd  fidO^a  roO 
aarapa,  &s  \4yowrip.  But  a  doubt  here  arises,  whether  these  persons 
made  it  their  peculiar  boast  that  they  knew  the  depths  of  the  Deity ; 
but  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  if  in  mockery  of  their  pretensions, 
substitutes  for  the  depths  of  the  Deity  the  depths  of  Satan  (as  Ewald 
thinks),— (for  which  interpretation  the  analogy  may  be  adduced  where 
the  synagogue  of  Qod  is  converted  into  the  synagogue  of  Satan) ; — or 
whether  they  really  boasted  that  they  knew  the  depths  of  Satan,  and 
hence  could  tell  how  to  combat  Satan  aright,— that  they  could  conquer 
him  by  pride  and  contempt, — that  they  could  indulge  in  sensniJ  plea- 
sures, and  maintain  the  composure  of  their  spirit  unaltered, — ^that  the 
inner  man  might  attain  such  strength  that  it  was  no  longer  moved  by 
what  weaker  souls,  who  were  still  under  the  servitude  of  the  law, 
anxiously  shunned, — and  thiis  could  put  Satan  to  scorn  even  in  his 
own  domains. 

*  We  are  by  no  means  justified  in  confounding  this  Nicolans  with  the 
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lotion  of  the  Hebrew  ^^,  occasioned  an  allusion  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name^  and  a  comparison  with  Balaam,  or  that  the 
name  was  altogether  invented  by  the  author  with  a  symbolical 
design,  a  seducer  of  the  people  like  Balaam. 

With  these  practical  errors  were  connected  various  theoretic 
tendencies  of  a  £arlse  gnosis,  which  since  the  close  of  the 
Pauline  age  had  extended  more  widely  in  opposition  to  one 
another.  We  have  noticed  in  the  church  at  Colossee  the  adhe- 
rents of  a  Judaizing  gnosis,  who  probably  considered  Judaism 
to  be  a  revelation  from  Grod  communicated  by  angels,  attached 
a  perpetual  value  to  it  as  well  as  to  Christianity,  and  pretended 
that  they  possessed  peculiar  information  respecting  the  various 
classes  of  angels.  To  this  Jewish  angel-worship,  Paul  opposes 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  one  head  of  the 
church  of  God,  on  whom  angels  also  are  dependent,  the 
common  head  of  that  univer^  church  to  which  men  and 
angels  belong.  He  extols  him  as  the  being  who  has  triumphed 
over  all  the  powers  which  would  make  men  dependent  on 
themselves,  over  all  the  powers  that  set  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  that  men  need  no  longer 
fear  them.  He  then  infers  the  doctrine  groimded  on  this,  of 
the  high  degree  and  freedom  of  the  redeemed  through  Christ, 
the  children  of  God,  who  are  become  companions  of  angels  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.  But  this  elevated  doctrine  of  the 
dignity  and  freedom  of  Christians  was  perverted  by  those  who 
confronted  the  limited  Jewish  standing-point  by  a  bold  anti- 
nomian  gnosis,  and  affirmed  that  Judaism  was  to  be  despised 
as  the  work  of  limited  spirits;  that  the  sons  of  God  were  more 
than  these  spirits  and  exalted  above  their  maxims.  They 
thought  themselves  sufficiently  exalted  to  insult  these  higher 
powers,  and  to  ridicule  all  law  as  a  work  of  these  limited  and 
limiting  powers.  With  this  was  connected  that  reckless  im- 
moral tendency  which  we  have  before  noticed,  and  which 
presented  itself  in  opposition  to  the  legal  asceticism,  which  we 
find  connected  with  the  Judaizing  gnosis  in  the  church  at 
ColossfiB.  This  is  the  tendency  which  is  combated  on  the  side 
of  its  Wended  theoretical  and  practical  errors,  in  the  warning 
Epistle  of  Jude  addressed  probably  to  the  Christians  in  these 

well-kiiown  deacon  of  this  name.  But  in  this  case,  it  is  more  probable 
tliat  the  Kicolaitanes  of  the  second  century  originated  from  this  sect. 
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parts.^  We  see  here  how,  from  the  Pauline  ideas  carried  oiA 
with  one-sided  extravagance  and  thus  distorted  into  error,  the 
gnostic  doctrine  was  educed  of  the  opposition  between  Chris- 
tianity as  the  revelation  of  the  Son,  and  Judaism  as  the 
revelation  of  the  Demiurgos  and  his  angels.  These  two 
opposite  tendencies  of  gnosis  developed  themselves  in  this  age 
in  various  combinations. 

The  Judaizing  gnosis  foimd  its  representative  in  Cerinthus, 
who  forms  the  transition  both  from  the  common  stiff  carnal 
Judaism  to  Gnosticism,  and  from  the  common  limited  Jewish 
mode  of  thinking,  which  retained  only  the  human  in  Christ, 
to  the  gnostic  which  acknowledged  only  the  divine  in  him, 
only  the  ideal  Christ.*     He  agreed  also  with  the  common 

^  This  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  view  deyeloped  by  Schneckenbui^g^r 
in  his  work  ;before  mentioned.  As  to  the  author  of  this  epistle,  he 
evidently  distinguishes  himself  from  the  apostles,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
prophetic  warnings  of  the  apostles  (y.  17),  such  as  we  certainly  find  in 
raul'g  writings ;  we  cannot  explain  the  passage  otherwise  without  doing 
violence  to  it.  The  description  of  the  state  of  the  church  is  also  such  as 
suits  only  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that, 
if  the  epistle  be  genuine,  it  cannot  have  been  written  by  an  apostle  Jude, 
who  was  a  brother  of  James.  It  would  likewise  have  been  more  natural 
in  this  case,  to  have  designated  himself  an  apostle,  instead  of  calling 
himself  a  brother  of  James.  Hence  we  should  rather  suppose  him  to 
have  been  Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord.  But  why  should  he 
not  call  himself  a  brother  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  "  brother  of  James/ 
since  thus  his  personal  authority  would  have  added  weight  to  his  warn- 
ings 1  It  may  be  said  that  he  omitted  this  title  through  humility.  But 
is  this  answer  satisfactory  1  By  the  addition  of  various  epithets,  as  iXeKfpds 
Kard  adpKa  and  9ov\os  'Iriaov  Xpicrov  kotA  irvtv/xa,  he  might  have  pre- 
vented all  misunderstanding,  and  removed  all  appearance  of  arrogance. 
A  similar  objection  may  indeed  be  made  in  reference  to  James,  who,  in 
his  epistle,  does  not  designate  himself  a  brother  of  the  Lord.  But  here 
the  case  is  altogether  different.  He  does  not  distinguish  himself  by 
any  epithet  expressive  of  consanguinity, — ^not  out  of  humility,  but  be- 
cause he  deemed  it  to  be  the  highest  honour  to  be  a  servant  of  God 
and  Christ.  We  may  suppose  another  Jude  as  well  as  another  James, 
since  the  name  Jude  was  so  frequent  among  the  Jews,  and  since, 
according  to  Hegesippus,  there  were  many  distinguished  men  of  this 
name  in  the  church.  But  as  the  epithet  "  brother  of  James**  is  used 
here  as  a  distinction,  it  is  most  natural  to  refer  it  to  that  James  who  was 
held  in  such  high  esteem.  It  might  be  said  that  he  described  himself 
only  as  the  brother  of  James,  because  he  was  so  preeminent,  and  was 
accustomed  to  be  described  by  the  name,  a  brother  of  the  Lord.  But 
the  manner  in  which  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  the  brethren  of 
Christ  are  named  together,  does  not  favour  this  view  of  the  matter. 

*  See  my  Church  History,  voL  i.  part  2,  p.  675. 
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Jewish  view  of  the  Messiah  in  this  respect,  that  he  considered 
Jesus  as  a  mere  man,  that  he  denied  the  original  indwelling 
of  the  divine  Being  in  him,  and  treated  the  entrance  of  the 
Divine  into  his  life  as  something  sudden,  by  which,  at  his 
solemn  inauguration,  he  was  made  capable  of  discharging  his 
calling  as  the  Messiah.  But  Cerinthus  differed  fi^m  the 
common  Jewish  notions,  that,  in  place  of  a  peculiar  inworking 
of  the  divine  power,  by  which  the  man  Jesus  was  fitted  for 
his  Messianic  office,  he  supposed  a  new  animation  by  the 
highest  spirit  emanating  from  God,  and  forming  the  con-* 
nezion  between  Grod  and  the  Creation,  the  divine  Logos. 
This  Spirit,  representing  itself  to  sensible  appearance  under 
the  form  of  a  Dove,  as  a  usual  symbol  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
had  settled  upon  him  at, his  baptism;  he  had  revealed 
through  him  the  hidden  Supreme  God,  the  knowledge  of 
whom  among  the  Jews  had  been  the  privilege  of  only  a  small 
number  of  enlightened  persons,^  through  him  he  had  per- 
formed miracles,  but  before  the  last  sufferings  of  Jesus  had 
withdrawn  from  him,  and  left  him  to  himself.  As  Cerinthus 
in  this  manner  held  no  original  and  indissoluble  unity 
between  the  Logos  (the  Messii^  and  Eedeemer  in  a  special 
sense)  and  the  Humanity  of  Jesus,  but  only  a  transient  rela* 
tion,  a  connexion  suddenly  formed  and  as  suddenly  dissolved, 
he  thus  granted  only  a  very  subordinate  place  to  the 
purely  human  in  Christ.  According  to  this  view,  the  man 
Jesus  was  only  an  accidental  vehicle,  of  which  the  redeeming 
Spirit  the  Logos  made  use,  in  order  to  be  able  to  reveal  him- 
self in  humanity ;  could  the  Logos  without  this  medium  have 
made  him  .cognizable  and  perceptible  to  men,  he  would  not 
have  made  use  of  such  an  organ  as  the  man  Jesus,  From 
the  same  tendency,  but  more  coarsely  conceived,  proceeded 
another  view,  according  to  which  it  was  believed,  that  a  reve- 
lation of  the  Logos  might  be  made  in  humanity  without  any 
such  mediation  through  a  human  being,  which  it  was  wished 
to  supersede.  In  place  of  the  real  human  appearance  of 
Christ,  only  a  semblance,  a  phantom  was  substituted  in  which 
the  Logos  was  enshrined.  Everything  that  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  senses  w^  explained  as  only  a  phantom,  an 
optical  illusion,  of  which  the  higher  etherial  Being,  who  from 
his  nature  could  not  be  perceptible  to  the  senses,  made  use, 
^  The  gennine  BtpartvraL 
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that  he  might  mAiiifest  himself  to  se&saouB  mortaJfl.  A 
theory  which  already  had  been  used  for  the  eiplaxiatioii  of 
Theophanies  and  Angelophanies  of  the  Old  Testament,'  ^m 
applied  by  those  who  held  these  views  to  the  appearance  and 
life  of  Christ  At  his  transfiguration,  said  they,  Chnst  mani- 
fested himself  without  that  sensible  appearance  to  his  disciples^ 
who  were  rendered  for  the  time  capable  of  beholding  him  in 
his  true  etherial  form.* 

Against  such  persons  John  was  now  called  to  defend  the 
announcement  of  'Irjaovc  Xpiaroc  ev  vapKL  We  have  no  reason 
for  calling  in  question  the  traditions  respecting  his  conflicts 
with  Cerinthus.  Irenaeus,  amongst  others,  mentions  as  an 
account  given  by  the  aged  Polycarp,  that  on  one  occasion 
when  John  was  about  to  bathe,  and  heard  that  Cerinthus  was 
in  the  bathing-house ;  he  retired  with  abhorrence,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Surely  the  house  will  Ml  in  ruins  since  tiie  enemy 
of  the  truth  is  there  !"  We  can  perfectly  reconcile  it  with 
his  character,  and  find  in  it  nothing  unapostolic,  if,  in  a 
momentary  ebullition  of  feelings  natuiully  lively  and  ardent, 
proceeding  from  holy  zeal,^  he  expressed  in  such  strong  terms 
(in  which,  nevertheless,  everything  is  not  to  be  taken  quite 
literally)  his  displeasure  against  a  man  who  threatened  to  rob 
the  churches,  over  whose  salvation  he  watched  with  fatherly 
care,  of  what  was  dearest  and  holiest  to  him,  the  fotmdation 
on  which  his  whole  Christianity  rested,  and  to  destroy  the 

'  As/ for  example,  Philo  on  Ezod.  zxiv.,  where  the  Bubject  i$  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  divine  8<$(ay  which  may  be  understood  partly  pf  the 
appearance  of  the  angels  by  whom  God  reyealed  himself^  partly  of.the 
symbolical  appearances  under  which  Qod  represented  himself  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  men ;  rp  SoK^trci  ahrcv  fJi6yov  icai  ihroX^^i  96^Tfs  Oeias  ^ 
iy€tpyd^u  reus  rw  wapoyront  iteu^olais  4>cufr(uriw  iupi^^ms  $€ov,&s  liKorros 
««  fitfimordTfiP  wiffTiy  rHv  iitKKitnvv  vofMOtreUrecu  (in  order  that  men 
might  have  the  firm  conviction  that  what  was  revealed  to  them  pro- 
ceeded from  God,  he  therefore  thus  operated  on  their  consciousness,  that 
they  believed  that  they  saw  himself).  Tov  0€oO  9§ikp^os  twtp  ifio6\en 
Soicciv  thm,  Tp6s  r^vrwy  eeatft4vo9v  KaTc£irAi}|iy,  fii^  tiv  rwro,  Sircf>  tipabfrro. 
— Philoni9  Opera,  ed.  Lips.  1829,  vol.  vi.  p.  246. 

'  A  pure  spiritual  intuition  was  something  wholly  foreign  to  sach 
persons.    Light  and  spirit  were  one  and  the  same  thing  to  them' ! 

'  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  imagine,  that  the  apostle,  by  the 
sanctifying  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  was  at  once  dissevered  from 
all  connexion  with  his  former  native  character,  as  well  as  from  the  pecu- 
liar phraseology  of  his  countrymen;  we  must,  with  Jerome,  recognise  in 
the  apostle  Jumo  etdhuc  vascuio  tiauatts  if^irmo. 
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root  of  the  Christian  life  ;  still  the  pledge  for  the  credibility 
of  this  anecdote  is  very  slight,  and  it  may  easily  be  attributed 
to  an  extravagant  hatred  of  heretics.* 

According  to  a  widely  spread,  ancient  tradition,  the  apostle 
John  was  banished  to  the  Island  of  Patmos,  in  the  ^gean  Sea, 
by  one  of  the  emperors  who  was  hostile  to  the  Christians,  but 
by  which  of  them  is  not  ascertained.'  Only  Irenseus  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  Domitian  was  the  emperor,  for  he  says* 
that  John,  at  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign,  received  Revela- 
tions, which  he  committed  to  writing ;  and  since,  according 
to  the  Apocalypse,  this  must  have  happened  in  the  Isle 
of  Patmos  whither  he  was  banished,  it  follows  that  he  was 
sentenced  by  that  emperor.  But  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  traditions  of  that  age,  we  cannot  acknowledge  this  account 
as  sufficiently  accredited ;  it  is  indeed  possible,  that  it  pro- 

*  Irenaeus  did  not  receive  this  account  in  his  youth  from  the  lips  of 
Polycarp,  but  could  only  appeal  for  the  truth  of  it  to  what  others  had 
heard  from  Polycarp,  iii.  3,  tifflv  ot  dicuKoorts  adroS.  The  question  then 
is,  whether  the  persons  who  reported  it  to  Irenaeus  are  credible.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  much  of  what  Irenseus  reports  as  tradition,  leaves  on 
it  the  impress  of  falsehood.  Thus  he  himself,  ii.  24,  appeals  to  the  tes- 
timony of  all  the  presbyters  in  Lesser  Asia,  who  had  been  in  the  society 
of  the  apostle  John,  that  Jesus  was  about  fifty  years  old.  The  difficulty 
involved  in  this  does  not  appear  to  me  so  easily  removed  as  Credner 
maintains  in  his  Eifdeitangf  p.  225.  The  tradition  of  the  presbyters, 
according  to  the  report  of  Irenseus,  certainly  appears  not  to  have  been 
that  Jesus  first  entered  on  his  office  as  teacher  at  the  commencement  of 
that  riper  mature  age,  which  was  required  by  the  Jewish  customs  for 
assuming  such  an  office,  but  he  received  from  their  own  lips  the  deposi- 
tion that  Christ  had  taught  in  an  age  which  was  beyond  the  <Btas  juve- 
nilis, and  approached  to  the  senilis.  If  the  passage  is  genuine  in  all  its 
extent,  he  expressly  distinguished  this  age  from  the  (Bias  perfecta 
magistri,  which  was  well  known  to  him,  in  which  Christ  first  appeared 
in  Jerusalem  as  a  teacher.  From  his  words,  therefore,  we  must  deduce 
such  a  tradition  as  he  supposed  was  understood  by  the  presbyters.  But 
we  can  hardly  suppress  the  suspicion  of  interpolation ;  for  however  little 
we  are  justified  in  depending  on  the  critical  judgment  of  Irenseus,  we 
cannot  reconcile  it  to  a  man  of  his  powerful  mind,  that  he  who  had  shortly 
before  said  that  Christ  had  spent  three  years,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
thirtieth  year  to  his  death,  in  his  office  of  teaching,  could  afterwards 
attribute  twenty  years  more  to  him. 

'  See  Tertull.  Praescrmt.  c.  36.  Clemens,  Qui  dives  salv.  c.  42,  speaks 
of  the  return  of  John  from  exile,  rdS  rvpdwov  rtXtxrHiffcufras,  without 
specifying  any  name.  Origen,  t.  xvi.  in  Matt.  §  6,  also  uses  the  inde- 
finite expression,  6  'PufuUw  BaanXeis, 

»  V.  80. 
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oeeded  only  from  a  peculiar  interpretation  of  this  obscure 
book,  and  not  from  any  historical  testimony.  And  if  the 
Apocalypse  contains  certain  marks  of  having  been  written 
before  this  time,  this  opinion  would  at  once  cease  to  be  tena- 
ble. As  this  is  really  the  case,  then  certainly  the  Apocalypse, 
which  we  camiot  acknowledge  as  a  work  of  the  apostle,^ 

^  We  refer  on  this  subject  to  the  celebrated  vork  of  Dr.  Lttcke, 
Verauch  einer  voUat&ndigen  JEinleitung  in  die  Offenbarung  Johannes, 
Bonn.  1832.  (An  Attempt  at  a  complete  Introduction  to  the  Beyelation 
of  John.)    Much  may  be  said  in  fayoor  of  the  opinion  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  that  not  the  apostle  John,  but  anotner  £phesian  presbyter 
of  the  same  name,  was  the  author  of  this  book.    I  cannot  deem  perti- 
nent what  Ouericke  has  said  against  the  existence  of  an  Epheeian 
presbyter  named  John,  contemporaneous  with  the  apostle,  and  must 
agree  with  Dr.  Lttcke,  that  in  the  passage  of  Papias  of  Uierapolis,  in 
Eusebius,  ill.  39,  such  a  presbyter  John  is  undeniably  to  be  found ;  for 
since  ho  classes  the  presbyter  John  with  Aristion,  who  was  not  an 
apostle,  and  dlBtinguishes  him  from  the  apostles  before  named,  among* 
whom  John  is  also  mentioned,  no  other  person  can  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  be  referred  to  than  a  presbyter  who  was  not  an  apostle.    If  we 
assume  that  such  a  presbyter  named  John  proceeded  from  the  apostle's 
school,  or,  with  a  peculiar  rcharacGor  already  formed,  had  become  his 
adherent  and  laid  himself  open  to  his  influence,  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood,  how  such  a  person  might  compose  a  work,  which,  with  much 
that  bore  the  impress  of  John's  mind,  would  combine  much  that  was 
dissimilar,  and  would  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  that  apostle  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  by  an 
educated  Alexandrian  of  the  Pauline  theological  school,  stood  to  the 
epistles  of  Paul.    Thus  it  may  be  explained,  how  the  book  at  so  early 
a  period  was  held  to  be  the  apostle's  composition,  since  a  presbyter 
little  known  was  confounded  with  the  apostle ;  especially  at  a  period 
when  certain  widely  spread  religious  views,  those  of  the  MiUennarlans, 
gaye  a  bias  for  such  a  change  of  authorship.    Yet  we  cannot  admit  this 
supposition,  if  we  find  in  the  work  seyend  indications  that  the  author 
professed  to  be  no  other  than  the  apostle  John.    Such  an  allusion 
appears  to  be  made  in  i.  2.    Yet  it  is  possible  either  so  to  explain  the 
words  that  they  may  refer  to  the  testimony  contained  in  the  book  itself 
concerning  the  reyelations  and  visions  imparted  to  the  author  in  the 
Isle  of  Patmos,  or  the  words  may  be  applied  universally  to  the  whole 
publication  of  the  gospel ;   so  the  presbyter  John,  if,  according  to 
Papias,  he  was  an  immediate  disciple  of  Jesus,  could  also,  in  reference 
to  this,  say  that  he  testified  of  what  he  had  seen.    And  if  it  should 
appear  strange,  that  any  other  person  than  the  apostle  John  should 
designate  himself  simply  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  write  with  such  con- 
fidence and  earnestness  to  the  churches,  we  may  account  for  it,  by  his 
believing  that  in  the  visions  imparted  to  him  he  had  received  a  com- 
mission to  write  in  such  a  tone,  although  his  personal  standing-point 
did  not  give  him  this  importance  in  the  Chnstian  church.    But  if 
another  person  had  written  this  work  under  John's  name,  it  does  not 
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must  have  been  written  soon  after  the  death  of  Nero.^  The 
whole  aeoount  of  the  banishment  of  the  apostle  John  to  the 

appear  that  snch  a  one,  in  order  to  deceiye,  has  borrowed  a  reputation 
not  hia  own,  for  in  this  case  he  would  hare  designated  himself  more 
pointedly  and  decidedly  as  the  person  for  whom  he  wished  to  be  taken. 
It  is,  then,  more  probable  that  the  author,  a  disciple  of  John,  by  some 
circumstance  unuiown  to  us,  having  deroted  himself  to  write  on  a 
subject  which  he  had  receiyed  mediately  or  immediately  from  the 
apostle  (as  Schott  and  Lucke  suppose),  thought  himself  justified  in 
introducing  John  as  the  speaker.  But  in'  reference  to  the  origination 
and  circulation  of  the  work,  if  we  place  it  in  so  early  a  period  many 
difficulties  will  remain.  The  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  the 
author,  since  he  did  not  see  his  prophecies  fiilnlled  in  indiyidual  in- 
stances, although  the  ideas  lying  at  the  basis  of  his  prophetic  visions 
contained  truth,  put  a  stop  to  the  circulation  of  the  book, — ^that  after 
his  death,  and  the  death  of  the  apostle  John,  it  was  again  made  public, 
and  passed  more  easily  as  the  work  of  the  latter.  This  book  appears 
to  assume  the  existence  of  such  a  sdieme  of  doctrine  as  we  find  in 
John's  Gospel,  and  this  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
earlier  origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  Tet  the  main  outlines  of  John's 
peculiar  doctrinal  scheme  might  have  been  formed  very  early,  from  the 
mode  in  which  he  had  received  the  life  of  Christ,  according  to  his  own 
mental  conformation,  before  he  appeared  in  Lesser  Asia  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Greek  language ;  he  also  might  have  already  adopted  the  use  of 
such  an  expression  as  the  term  \6yosi  to  designate  the  indwelling 
divine  life  of  the  Redeemer,  according  to  the  Aramaic  word  from  which 
it  was  taken,  (as  this  term  in  the  Alexandrian  theosophic  phraseology, 
certainly  arose  originally  from  a  translation.) 

>  We  remark  in  this  book,  the  vivid  impression  which  Nero*s  perse* 
cution  of  the  Christians,  his  setting  on  fire  part  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  especially  his  cruelties,  had  made  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  story 
that  Kero  was  not  really  dead,  but  had  retired  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
would  return  again  from  thence  (see  my  Church  History,  i.  137,)  appears 
here  more  fully  delineated  by  a  Christian  imagination.  He  is  the 
monster  to  whom  Satan  gave  all  his  power,  who  returns  as  anti-christ 
and  the  destroyer  of  Kome,  who  will  force  all  to  worship  his  image. 
The  Roman  empire  at  that  time  is  set  forth  as  the  representative  of 
heathenism,  and  of  ungodly  power  personified,  and  in  this  connexion, 
^der  the  image  of  the  beast  with  seven  heads  (the  seven  Roman 
emperors  which  wonld  succeed  one  another  till  the  appearance  of  anti- 
christ), Kero  is  signified  as  one  of  these  heads  (xiiL  3),  which  appeared 
dead,  but  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed,  so  that  to  universal  astonish- 
ment he  appeared  alive  again.  Nero  reappearing  after  it  had  been 
believed  that  he  was  dead,  is  the  heast  '*  which  was,  and  is  not,  and 
shall  ascend  out  of  the  bottomless  pit— and  yet  is,"  Rev.  xvii.  8.  Of  the 
seven  emperors  who  were  to  reign  until  the  appearance  of  anti-christ,  it 
is  said  that  five  have  fallen — one  (Nero's  successor)  is  now  reigning,  and 
the  other  is  not  yet  come ;  and  when  he  comes,  he  must  remain  only  a 
short  time,  and  the  beast  which  was  and  is  not,  is  itself  the  eighth  and 
one  of  the  seven;  (Nei-o  as  one  of  the  seven  emperors  is  the  fiftJi,  but 
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Isle  of  Patmos  may  haye  been  taken  chiefly  from  the  Apoca* 
lypse,  and  if  this  book  can  be  shown  not  to  belong  to  Jdim, 
the  credibility  of  this  account  at  once  fells  to  the  ground.  Yet 
here  two  cases  are  possible.  If  the  Apocalypse  proceeded  from 
another  John  than  the  apostle,  if  it  was  the  composition  of 
the  Presbyter  John  who  was  his  contemporaiy  at  Ephesus, 
the  banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  would  relate  to  him^ 
and  not  to  the  apostle  of  this  name.  And  this  change,  by 
which  ihe  Apocalypse  was  attributed  to  the  apostie,  would 
have  occasioned  also  the  report  of  his  banishment  to  this 
island,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  same  outward  causes 
might  have  led  to  the  banishment  of  both  these  distinguished 

inasmucli  as  he  comes  agun  as  anti-christ,  and  founds  the  last  universal 
monarchy  following  the  succession  of  the  seven  emperors,  he  is  the 
eighth.)  Nero  comes  from  the  East,  supported  by  his  tributaries — the 
ten  kings  (his  Satraps,  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast)  leagued  with  him  to 
destroy  Bome,  and  to  make  war  on  Christianity.  The  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  are  dried  up,  to  make  a  way  for  Nero  with  his  ten  Satraps, 
xyi  12,  who,  in  his  senrice,  would  bum  and  destroy  B<Hne,  zyiL  Id. 
All  this  marks  the  time  in  which  the  Apocalypse  must  have  been 
written,  the  change  of  the  emperor  after  Nero,  while  the  image  of  this 
monster  was  yet  in  vivid  recollection,  and  men  were  disposed  to  depict 
the  future  in  magnified  images  of  the  past ;  it  also  agrees  with  this  date, 
that  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  is  described  as  Etill  in  existence,  i.  1,  there- 
fbre  it  must  be  before  the  year  70.  But  in  this  book,  I  am  struck  with 
one  contradiction,  of  which  1  have  never  met  with  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. I  shall  rejoice  to  find  that  it  has  been  explained  by  Dr.  LUcke  ia 
his  Commentary,  which  I  am  anxiously  looking  for.  In  tU.  4,  the  whole 
number  of  believing  Jews  is  given  as  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand ;  and  though  this  number  may  seem  to  be  merely  an  assumed 
round  number,  yet  the  number  of  Christians  then  existing  among  the 
Jews  might  not  dififer  very  greatly  from  it.  See  Acts  xxi.  20.  Besides 
these,  an  innumerable  company  of  believers  from  all  nations  and  tongues 
appear  before  the  throne  of  God,  from  which  the  former  as  Jews  are 
expressly  distinguished.  On  the  other  hand,  in  xiv.  4,  the  hundred 
forty  and  four  thousand  appear  as  the  company  of  the  elect  from  the 
great  body  of  Christians  in  the  whole  world,  who  present  the  model  of 
a  holy  life,  as  belonging  to  which  a  life  of  celibacy  seems  to  be  reckoned, 
a  view  which  would  not  accord  with  John's  sentiments.  Origen  has 
indeed  noticed  this  contradiction,  t.  i.  Joh,  §  1»  2 ;  but  he  avails  him- 
self of  the  allegorical  interpretation ;  he  thinkis  that  in  the  first  passive, 
the  Jews  in  a  spiritual  sense,  the  flower  of  Christians  out  of  all  nations 
are  to  be  understood ;  this  opinion,  which  others  also  have  adopted, 
cannot  be  correct,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  other  passage,  that  here  only 
believers  of  Jewish  descent  ai:e  intended.  As  in  the  last  quoted  passage 
I  can  find  nothing  predicable  of  Jewish  Christians.  I  cannot  satisiy 
myself  with  the  solution  proposed  by  Credner  in  his  JEirUeitung,  p.  711. 
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teadiers  of  the  religio  UlicUa,  But  if  we  admit  that  another 
person  wished  to  represent  these  revelations  as  those  which 
the  apostle  John  had  received,  and  if  we  hence  infer,  that  in 
order  to  personate  John,  he  made  use  of  certain  passages  in 
his  life,  then  the  words  in  i.  9,  in  case  they  are  to  be  un- 
derstood of  a  banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos,^  jet  always 
presuppose  the  &ct  of  such  an  exile  of  the  apoistle,  and  we 
must  in  this  case  place  his  banishment  in  the  first  period 
after  his  arrival  in  Lesser  Asia.  But  it  is  possible  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Apocalypse,  such  a  tradition  might  be 
spread  that  the  apostle  John  was  banished  by  the  Emperor 
Domitian  (in  whose  reign  such  banishments  to  the  islands  on 
account  of  passing  over  to  Judaism  or  Christianity  were  not 
imcommon)  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  or  some  other  i^bud  ;  and 
it  is  possible  ih&t,  from  this  tradition,  the  supposition  was 
formed  that  the  Apocalypse  ascribed  to  the  apostle  was 
written  during  this  period.  Certainly  we  cannot  refuse 
to  believe  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  Asiatic  churches 
in  the  second  century,  that  the  apostle  John,  as  a  teacher 
of  those  chiurches,  had  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  faith, 
for  which  reason  he  is  distinguished  as  a  martyr  in  the 
epistle  quoted  above  of  Polycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus.' 

As  in  those  regions  where  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  church  devolved  on  John,  manifold  attempts  were  made 
to  adulterate  the  Christian  faith,  as  well  as  to  disturb  and 
suppress  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  it  was  the  main  object 
of  his  protracted  labours  to  maintain  and  propagate  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith  and  of  Christian  love,  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  injurious  influences.  Of  this  &ct  his  writings 
bear  witness,  which  as  they  were  produced  under  such  cir- 

'^  Here  everything  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  the  words  in 
Rey.  i.  9.  There  is  no  necessary  reference  to  sufferings  on  account  of 
the  gospel.  The  words  may  be  understood  thus :  "  I  was  in  the  Isle  of 
Patmos  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  word  of  Qod,  and  testifying 
of  Christ ; "  which  would  be  only  saying  that  John  had  visited  that 
island  for  the  sake  of  publishing  the  gospel.  But  a  comparison  with 
vL  9,  r£y  i(r<payfiiyuy  9 A  rhv  \6yov  rov  6co0,  kcH  Bid  rifv  fjuxfyrvptcw  ^» 
9Jx^ — X^i*  ^^1  ^(>yos  nlf  ixapfTvpias — xx.  4,  7rtirtKtKifffi4vos  8td  rijy  fjutp- 
rvpiav,  would  rather  lead  us  to  understand  the  words  of  sufferings  for  the 
profession  of  the  faith,  and  the  phrase  tnyKoawyhs  4y  ry  OKlr^ti  favours 
this  reference. 

•  The  words  of  the  epistle  in  Euseb.  ▼.  24,  quoted  above,  Koi  pidfnvs 
Km\  9tSdffKa\os'  olros  iy  *E^t<ry  K^KotfiJirau 
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cumstances,  give  iBdications  of  their  tendency  even  wherd 
they  ai^  not  professedly  and  intentionally  polemical  Bat  as 
his  natural  character  was  rather  contemplative  than  arga- 
mentative,  the  controversial  element  in  his  writings  is  not  so 
decidedly  indicated,  nor  developed  with  so  definite  and  com- 
plete an  outline  as  in  the  dialectic  PauL  His  controversial 
•tyle  is  more  that  of  simple  affirmation :  from  the  fulness  of 
his  heart  he  testifies  his  inmost  convictions  of  the  basis  of 
salvation,  and  he  only  marks  occasionally,  and  points  out  with 
abhorrence,  the  opposite  of  these  convictions,  instead  of 
entering  into  a  fiill  confritation.  This  especially  applies  to  his 
gospel  Since  he  wrote  it  among  such  churches  and  for  such, 
among  whom  a  multitude  of  traditions  respecting  the  history 
of  Christ,  oral  and  written,  must  long  have  been  in  circu- 
lation, as  Paul  had  assumed  the  existence  of  the  memorials  in 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  it  might  be  expected  that  in  his 
historical  representations  he  would  take  these  circumstances 
into  account,  and  hence  designed  to  give  only  a  selection  from 
the  evangelical  history,  such  a  one  appeared  to  him  best  fit- 
ted to  represent  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  from  whom  alone 
men  could  receive  eternal  life, — ^to  transfer  to  others  the  im- 
pression which  the  exhibition  of  his  life  had  made  upon  him- 
self as  he  declares  at  the  close  of  his  gospel,  where  he  says, 
"  And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his 
disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book.  But  these  are 
written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  that  believing  (by  the  virtue  of  this  Mth)  ye 
might  have  life  (true,  divine,  eternal  life)  through  his  name  " 
(through  him  as  the  Son  of*  God) ;  xx.  30,  31.  John  accord- 
ingly made  exactly  this  selection  from  the  evangelical  history, 
in  order  to  lead  men  to  this  faith,  to  aid,  strengthen,  and 
uphold  them  in  maintaining  it.  As  in  the  apphcation  of  the 
idea  of  fidth  in  John  there  were  various  shades  of  meaning, 
all  these  varieties  may  be  included  in  the  words  "  that  ye 
may  believe;*'  and  as  they  are  all  embraced  in  the  apostle's 
design,  those  polemic  references  must  be  imderstood  which, 
belong  to  the  maintenance  and  confirmation  of  that  ^th. 
And  the  delineation  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  its  unity,  as  it 
proceeded  from  the  heart  and  mind  of  John,  must  of  itself 
have  been  adapted  to  form  a  barrier  against  all  those  ten* 
dencies  which  disturbed  the  purity  of  Christianity.     But  as 
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this  adaptation  did  not  assume  a  direct  polemical  form,  owing 
to  the  peculiarity  of  John's  mind,  and  the  nature  of  the  work 
(that  of  simple  narrative),  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  had 
in  his  eye  any  special  controversies.  Even  those  which,  from 
his  peculiar  scene  of  labour,  we  might  consider  as  most  pro« 
bably  aimed  at,  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  gospel  itself 
by  any  Mr  deduction ;  as,  for  example^  the  'declaration 
o  Xoyoc  o'api  iyiyero,  which  occurs  in  tiie  introduction,  and 
marks  the  spirit  of  the  whole  historical  development,  as 
describing  the  revelation  of  the  divine  life  in  human  fanny 
is  peculiarly  suited  to  ibrm  a  refutation  of  the  Cerinthian 
gnosis.  But  there  is  no  indication  that  John  made  this  refu- 
tation  a  leading  object  of  his  gospel.  In  his  narrative  of 
Christ's  baptism,  he  might  have  had  a  strong  inducement  to 
bring  forward  this  controversy,  as  Cerinthus  had  affixed  a 
pecidiar  interpretation  on  this  event,  in  accordance  with  his 
general  scheme.  But  in  order  to  combat  Cerinthus,  he  must 
have  commenced  the  history  of  Christ  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  have  adduced  those  marks  of  the  Divine,  which  accom-> 
panied  the  birth  of  Christ.  So  also,  though  the  manner  in 
which  the  purely  himian  in  Christ  is  developed  throughout 
the  gospel  is  most  decidedly  opposed  to  Docetism,  yet  we  can 
find  in  it  no  trace  of  a  designed  and  continuous  refutation  of 
that  heresy.  The  o  Xoyoc  vdp^  iyiyero  is  not  in  the  least 
suited  for  this  purpose,  for,  taken  by  itself,  it  may  be  Mdy 
understood  in  the  docetic  sense,  that  the  Xoyoc  itself  became 
ffdpi,  since  Docetism  considered  adp^  only  as  the  apparent  sen- 
suous  guise  in  which  the  Xoyoc  presented  itself  to  eyes  of 
flesh.  From  this  standing-point  it  might  with  propriety  be 
affirmed  that  the  Xoyoc  became  aap^  or  presented  itself  in  the 
form  of  ffdpi.  And  in  what  John  says  of  the  flowing  of  water 
and  blood  from  Christ's  side,  it  has  been  very  erroneously 
attempted  to  find  a  reputation  of  Docetism.  This  argumen-. 
tation  cannot  afifect  the  Dooetso,  for  they  would  be  as  ready 
to  allow  that  the  Roman  soldier  and  John  saw  the  blood  and 
water  flowing,  as  to  grant  that  Jesus  presented  himself  to  the 
senses  of  men  in  his  life  and  passion,  as  is  narrated  in  the 
evangelical  history.  They  only  denied  the  objective  reality 
of  the  sensuous  perceptions,  and  this  denial  would  apply  to 
one  &ct  as  well  as  to  another.  But  John  mentions  it  in  that 
connexion  simply  as  a  sign  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  death,  in 

VOL.  I.  D  D 
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order  thereby  to  establish  £aith  in  the  reality  of  his  resunec* 
tion  from  the  dead. 

It  is  only  in  the  introduction  to  his  gospel  that  John 
appears  to  design  a  special  reference  to  men  of  any  peculiar 
mental  tendency;  a  reference  to  those  ^ho  busied  tikemselyes 
with  speculations  respecting  the  Logos  as  the  Mediator  be- 
tween the  hidden  God  and  the  creation, — and  to  this  clasi 
those  now  belonged,  who,  after  they  had  professed  Christianity, 
threatened  to  cbdulterate  it  by  mingling  with  it  their  former 
speculations.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  John,  inde- 
pendently  of  any  outward  reference,  might  haye  been  induced, 
by  his  Christian  consciousness  and  by  what  Christ  had  de- 
clared respecting  himseli^  to  name  him  simply  as  the  Logo& 
As  Christ  represents  his  word  or  words  (his  \oyoc,  his/jif/iara, 
his  ijMavti)  as  the  word  of  God  himself,  that  thereby  alone  God 
reveals  himself  to  men,  the  fountain  of  life,  the  word  of  life ; 
so  John  might  thereby  be  induced  to  distinguish  him  as  the . 
Word  which  is  God,  (the  self-revealing  Divine  Being  simply,) 
the  Word,  the  Source  of  life,  and  also  the  reference  to  a  word  of 
God,  by  which  God  already  in  the  Old  Testament  *  had  revealed 
himself,  might  here  be  added,  to  point  to  its  preparation  in 
the  Old  Testament,  for  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Being  in 
Christ.  Meanwhile,  the  manner  in  which  John  places  this  Word 
without  further  definition  at  the  head  of  his  whole  representa- 
tion, makes  it  probable  that,  although  he  was  perhaps  led  ta 
the  choice  of  this  expression  from  within,  since  he  sought  for 
a  new  designation  for  a  new  idea,  yet  he  connected  with  it  an 
idea  already  existing,  and  the  train  of  thought  with  which  he 
opens  his  gospel  serves  to  establish  this  opinion.  John  wished 
to  lead  those  who  busied  themselves  with  speculations  respect- 
ing the  Logos  as  the  medimn  of  all  communicated  life  from 
God  and  of  every  relation  of  God,  the  central  point  of  all  the 
Theophanies — ^from  their  religious  idealism,  to  a  religious 
realign,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  God  revealed  in  Chiist— 
to  the  consciousness  that  the  Logos,  as  the  divine  foimtain  of 
life,  had  appropriated  human  nature,  and  through  it  commu* 
nicated  himself  as  the  fountain  of  all  true  life  and  light  to 

^  See  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lange  of  Jena  in  the  Studien  und  Kritikei^ 
1830,  part  iii.  And  this  interpretation  does  not  necessarily  depend  on 
the  other  forced  explanations  of  John's  introduction,  occasioned  hy  the 
peculiar  dogmatic  system  of  the  estimable  and  highly  esteemed  author. 
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every  one  who  only  believed  in  this  his  human  appearance. 
Instead  of  wishing  to  investigate  the  hidden  which  no  human 
mind  can  penetrate,  he  called  on  eveiy  one  to  oontemplate 
Him  who  had  revealed  himself  in  human  nature — ^to  believe 
and  experience,  as  he  testified  that  he  had  seen  and  experienced. 
In  tiie  circular  pastoral  letter,  which  is  distinguished  as  the 
first  of  his  catholic  epistles,  the  apostle  presents  himself  to  us 
under  a  &tibierly  relation  to  the  churches  of  Lesser  Asia,  whose 
concerns,  during  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  he  regulated  with 
wakeful  anxiety.  Lucke  has  justly  remarked,  l£at  the  hor- 
tatory or  paracletical  element  is  by  £ir  the  most  conspicuous 
in  it,  and  the  polemical  holds  a  very  subordinate  place,  which 
agrees  with  John's  peculiar  style.*  This  epistle  contains 
an  admonition  to  the  churches,  to  preserve  the  original  faith 
steadfefitly  and  truly  under  the  manifold  temptations  which 
threatened  them  both  from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  well  as 
from  various  classes  of  false  teachers — and  an  exhortation 
to  a  course  of  life  corresponding  to  their  feith, — ^with  a 
warning  against  a  formal  Christianity,  destitute  of  the  true 
Christian  spirit,  and  a  &lse  confidence  groimded  upon  it. 
When  we  think  of  the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  in  the' 
transition  from  the  Pauline  age  to  that  of  John,  as  we  have 
described  their  state  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  probably 
shall  not  be  able  (since  they  were  exposed  to  manifold 
diversified  conflicts  from  within  and  without,  and  to  dangers 
of  various  kinds)  to  find  a  imity  in  the  hortatory  and  con^ 
troversial  references  of  the  beginning,  nor  can  we  point  out 
such  a  unity  in  the  contents  of  the  epistle  itself  without 
a  forced  or  too  subtle  an  interpretation.  Many  passages 
may  appear  to  be  exhortations  to  steadfastness  in  the  faith, 
amidst  the  allurements  to  un&ithfulness  or  apostasy  presented 
by  the  outward  enemies  of  the  church,  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles. As  to  the  latter,  there  were  reasons  for  such  exhorta- 
tions, as  the  Christians  were  still  closely  connected  by  so  many 
ties  to  the  Gentile  world ;  new  members  were  added  continually 
to  the  Christian  communities  from  the  Gentiles,  whose  faith 
required  confirmation ;  and  since  the  first  Neronian  persecu- 
tion,' individual  persecutions  were  constantly  repeated,  which 

^  This  epistle  Ib  in  the  apostolic  sense  a  k6'yos  irapcucK'jffens. 
'  If  we  do  not  directly  admit  that  this  epistle  was  written  in  the  last 
part  of  the  Johannet^  period,  under  the  Emperor  Kenra. 
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were  dangerous  to  the  weak  in  &ith.  Under  the  same  head 
may  be  classed  the  exhortation  at  the  dose  of  the  epistle, 
fidthfiilly  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  revealed 
through  Christ  as  the  source  of  et^nal  life,  and  to  keep  them- 
selves at  a  distance  from  idolatry.  As  it  concerned  the  Jews, 
the  churches  in  Lester  Asia  for  the  most  part  consisted  of 
persons  of  Gentile  descent,  but  those  who  were  formerly  pro- 
selytes, and  individual  Jews,  who  were  mixed  with  them, 
formed  a  point  of  connexioi),  by  which  the  Jews  could  exert 
an  influence  on  the  churches,  as  we  have  remarked  in  the 
Christian  commmiities  of  the  Pauline  and  even  of  the 
Ignatian  period  It  might  also  seem,  that  when  John 
combated  persons  who  refused  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  he  intended  Jewish  adversaries;  but  a  closer  exa- 
mination will  suggest  several  objections  to  this  view.  As  in 
accordance  with  the  prophetic  expressions  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ  himself  it  was  expected  that  a  special  revelation  of 
the  anti-christian  spirit  would  precede  the  triumph  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  was  to  be  efifected  by  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  so  John  recognised  as  a  mark  of  this 
approaching  crisis,  that  many  organs  of  this  anti-christian 
spirit  had  already  made  their  appearance.  Now  this  could 
not  refer  to  Jewish  adversaries,  for  these  &om  the  very  first 
were  never  wilting.  The  apostle  moreover  says  of  them, 
"  They  have  gone  out  from  our  midst,  but  they  belonged  not 
in  disposition  to  us ;  for  had  they  belonged  in  disposition  to 
u^  they  would  havfi  remained  with  us ;  but  by  their  outward 
separation  from  us,  it  became  manifest  that  not  all  who 
belonged  outwardly  to  us  belonged  to  us  also  inwardly." 
This  may  indeed  be  understood  of  those  who,  while  they  still 
made  a  profession  of  Christianity,  were  always  in  their  dis- 
position more  inclined  to  Judaism,  so  that  at  last  they 
openly  passed  over  to  it,  and  became  the  opponents  of 
Christianity.  But  such  frequent  conversions  or  apostasies 
to  Judaism  in  the  Asiatic  churches  of  this  period  were  by  no 
means  probable.  It  is  more  natural  to  think  of  those 
members  of  Christian  communities,  who  had  fostered  in  their 
bosoms  heretical  tendencies  foreign  to  Christianity,  which 
must  have  at  last  resulted  in  their  open  separation  from  them. 
With  justice,  John  says  of  a  time  like  this^  in  which  churches 
were  formed  out  of  various  mental  elements  not  all  in  on- 
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^qnal  measure  attracted  and  penetrated  by  Christianity,  that 
"whatever  portion  was  truly  animated  by  tiie  Christian  spirit, 
must  be  separated  by  a  refining  process  proceeding  from  the 
life  of  the  church  itself,  from  what  "was  only  superficially 
affected  by  Christianity,  and  wore  the  mere  semblance  of  it 
Besides  the  manner  in  which  the  apostle  exhorts  believers  to 
hold  fast  the  doctrine  announced  to  them  from  the  beginning 
— ^his  saying  to  them  that  they  required  no  further  instruo* 
tion  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  the  spread'  of  those 
errors — that  they  need  only  to  be  referred  to  the  anointing  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  already  received,  to  their  indwelling  Christian 
consciousness  (ii.  22),  all  this  rather  imports  an  opposition  to 
&Ise  teachers,  than  to  decided  adversaries  of  the  gospel,  who 
could  not  be  so  dangerous  to  believers. 

Although  John  describes  his  opponents  as  those  who  did 
not  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  yet,  according  to  the 
remarks  that  we  just  made,  this  cannot  be  understood  of 
decided  imbelieving  opponents  of  the  Messianic  dignity  of 
Jesus.  And  we  must  explain  this  shorter  descriptioti  of  his 
opponents  by  the  longer,  according  to  which  they  are  repre- 
sented as  those  who  woiild  not  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as 
having  appeared  in  the  flesh,  or  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  appearing 
in  the  flesh.  Therefore,  from  their  Docetic  standing-point 
they  would  not  receive  the  annunciation  of  a  Messiah  appearing 
in  the  flesh ;  the  reality  of  the  life,  actions,  and  sufferings  of 
Christ  in  the  form  of  earthly  human  nature.^  And  since 
John  could  not  separate  the  divine  and  the  human  in  the 
person  and  life  of  the  Bedeemer  from  one  another,  for  both 
had  revealed  themselves  to  him  as  inseparable  in  the  unity  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God, — it  appeared  to  him,  that 
whoever  did  not  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
whole  unity  and  completeness  of  his  divine  and  human  life, 
did  not  truly  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah  j 
and  since  only  thus  the  eternal  divine  source  of  life  revealed 
itself  in  human  nature  and  imparted  itself  to  men,  and  a  way 
to  communion  with  God  was  opened  for  all, — it  appeared  to 

*  If  it  be  objected,  as  by  Lange  in  his  Beitrdge  zur  alteste  Kirchen- 
geachichJU,  Leipzig,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  121,  that  if  John  designed  the  con- 
futation of  Docetism,  he  would  have  expressed  himself  in  some  precise 
terms,  mch  as  we  find  in  tJie  Epistles  of  Ignatius ;  the  answer  is,  that 
it  is  John's  fayouiite  method  not  to  mark  the  object  of  controversy 
more  distinctly  and  fully. 
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him  that  whoever  denied  the  reality  of  the  revelatioii  of  the 
divine  Logos  in  the  flesh,  denied  the  Son  of  God  himself  and 
the  Father  also.  This  was  the  real  anti-christian  spirit  of 
fidsdiood,  which,  though  connecting  itself  in  appearance  with 
the  Christian  profession,  in  fact  threatened  to  destroy  faith  in 
the  Son,  and  in  the  Father  as  revealed  in  the  Son.  In  a 
passage  which  is  rather  practical  than  controversial,  where 
John,  for  the  purpose  of  exhortation,  lays  down  the  position 
that  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  arms  with  power  for  all 
conflicts  with  the  world,  he  adds,  ^'  Jesus  is  he  who  has  revealed 
himself  as  the  Messiah  by  water  ^  and  by  blood, — ^by  means 
of  the  baptism  received  by  him '  and  by  means  of  his  re- 

^  As  the  ipx^ffdai.  8t'  tifiaros  relates  to  Jesus  aul^'ectiyely,  as  the 
person  who  had  revealed  himself  by  his  own  sufferings,  ^o  also  the 
second  clause,  tpx^Qai  hC  v^aros,  is  most  naturally  referred  to  some- 
thing affecting  Jesus  personally,  and,  therefore,  not  to  the  baptism  in- 
stituted by  him.  This  reason  is  not  perfectly  decisive,  for,  if  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  are  not  contemplated  in  their  subjective  aspect, 
(that  is,  simply  in  relation  to  Jesus  as  the  sufferer,)  but  rather  in  their 
objective  aspect,  as  redeeming  sufferings,  as  that  by  which  Christ 
effected  the  salvation  of  mankind,  then  the  coming  by  water  might  be 
taken  to  denote  the  in8titutionx)f  baptism,  which  is  necessarily  required 
for  completing  the  redeeming  work  of  Ohrist  But  what  LUcke  in  his 
Commentary,  2d  ed.  p.  288,  has  urged  against  the  view  I  have  taken^ 
does  not  appear  pertinent.  The  Messiah  (he  thinks)  was  to  be  inducted 
to  his  office  by  a  solemn  inauguration.  This  was  performed  through 
John  as  the  appointed  prophet  by  means  of  the  Messianic  baptism. 
Hence  the  coming  by  water  is  placed  first,  by  which  Jesus  at  finst  revealed 
himself  as  the  Messiah,  and  from  which  his  whole  public  Messianic 
ministry  dates  its  commencement.  This  must  have  been  peculiarly 
important  in  John's  estimation,  who  was  first  led  to  Christ  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Baptist.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  if  he  had 
meant  the  baptism  instituted  by  Christ,  he  would  place  first  the  coming 
by  blood,  for  I  cannot  agree  with  what  LUcke  says  in  p.  291.  "  But 
because  though  vSwp  from  the  beginning  denotes  purification,  yet  the 
full  purification  lies  in  the  oSfiu,  John  emphatically  adds,  oitK  Ip  rf 
tdari  fjMvov  (with  which  alone  John  the  Baptist  appeared,  and  therefore 
was  not  the  Messiah,  Matt.  ill.  14),  dKK*  iw  r^  t^an  koL  t^  Mfiari,"  The 
baptism  of.  Christ  was  in  the  apostle's  view  altogether  different  from 
that  of  John.  With  it  was  connected  perfect  purification.  Water- 
baptism  and  Spirit-baptism  cannot  here  be  separated  from  one  another, 
and  this  Christian  baptism  necessarily  presupposes  the  redeeming  suffer- 
ings of  Christ.  See  Ephes.  v.  25,  26<  As  far  as  Cerintbus  acknow- 
ledged the  Messiah  only  as  i\do^u  if  rtf  than,  not  as  i\Q^v  iv  r^  fdtuiri, 
this  would  agree  with  a  designed  opposition  to  his  doctrine. 

^  On  account  of  the  importance  which  is  attributed  to  it  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,  in  reference  to  the  unveiling  of  the  MeBsiah*s  dignity 
and  the  hidden  glory  of  Jesus. 
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deeming  sufferings  and  that  which  the  Spirit  of  God,  whose 
witness  is  in&Ilible,  has  effected,  and  still  effects,  by  him, 
testifies  the  same.  The  threefold  witness  of  the  water,  the  bloody 
and  the  Spirit,  thus  imite  to  verify  the  same.'* 

It  is  possible  that  John  in  this  passage  collected  such  marks 
as  appeared  to  him  most  striking,  which  distinguished  Jesus 
as  the  Son  of  Grod,  without  any  si)ecial  controversial  reference. 
But  it  is  also  possible  that  he  connected  a  polemical  with  a 
parsenetical  design,  and  therefore  was  induced  to  select  exactly 
these  marks ;  and  in  this  case  it  would  be  certainly  natural 
to  suppose  an  intended  contradiction  of  the  Corinthian  view 
which  separated  the  Christ  who  appeared  at  the  Baptism  from 
the  crucified  Jesus. 

This  epistle  then  contains  an  impressive  appeal  against  the 
practical  adulterations  of  Christianity.  The  apostle  declares 
that  only  he  who  practised  righteousness  was  bom  of  God, — 
that  a  life  in  communion  with  Christ  and  a  life  of  sin  were 
irreconcilable, — that  whoever  lived  in  sin  was  far  from  knowing 
him ;  whoever  committed  sin  transgressed  also  the  law,  and 
sin  was  peculiarly  a  transgression  of  the  law.  From  this 
contrast  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  false  Gnosis  here  com- 
bated had  produced  and  confirmed  practical  errors ;  and  we 
may  believe  that  we  here  find  traces  of  the  false  liberalism 
and  antinomianism  of  the  later  Gnosis,  such  as  we  have 
pointed  out  above,  p.  390,  in  many  appearances  of  this  age. 
In  this  case  his  opponents  would  be  only  those  who  opposed 
the  ethical  under  the  form  of  law,  and  said,  What  you  call  sin 
appears  so  only  to  those  who  are  still  enthralled  in  legal 
bondage ;  we  must  give  proof  of  our  being  free  from  the  law 
by  not  regarding  such  commands.  But  if  John  had  been 
called  to  oppose  such  a  gross  antinomianism,  he  would  have 
had  to  maintain  against  it  the  dignity  and  holiness  of  the  law, 
and  his  line  of  argument  would  have  been  in  a  very  different 
direction,  indeed  quite  the  reverse.  He  must  have  said. 
Whoever  transgresses  the  law,  commits  sin,  and  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law  is  sin.  Also  from  his  saying,  '^  Whoever 
sinneth,  knoweth  not  Christ,"  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
those  against  whom  he  is  writing,  taught  a  Gnosis  of  immoral 
tendency.  Nor  is  it  evident  that  the  practical  errors  which 
he  combated  proceeded  in  general  from  erroneous  specidation; 
nothing  more  was  needed  for  their  production  than  that 
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unohristian  tendeiK^  which  would  naturally  spring  up  in 
Chiistian  communities,  after  they  had  been  for  some  time 
established,  in  which  Ohristianity  had  passed  from  parents  to 
children,  and  become  a  matter  of  custom,  and  thus  easily 
gave  birth  to  a  reliance  on  the  optu  operatvm  of  Mth  and  of 
outward  profession,  instead  of  viewing /at^  a^  an  animaeing 
principle  of  the  inward  life.  In  opposition  to  such  a  tendency, 
which  disowned  the  claims  of  Christianity  on  the  whole  of 
life,  and  palliated  immorality,  the  apostle  says,  '^  Whoever 
lives  in  sin,  whatever  be  his  pretensions,  is  &r  from  knowing 
Jesus  Christ ;  all  sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  divine  law, 
which  in  its  whole  extent  is  sacred  to  the  Christian.'* 

The  view  of  the  &lse  teachers  to  which  we  have  been  led, 
by  the  First  Epistle  of  John,*  is  confirmed  by  the  second, 
addressed  to  a  Christian  female  in  those  parts,  named  Cyiia, 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  the  author  of  the  two  last  epistles  of  Jolin 
styles  himself  a  presbyter,  a  term  which  is  not  suited  to  designate  an 
apostle,  and  particularly  since  at  that  time,  and  in  that  region,  a  person 
was  living  who  was  unusually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Pres- 
byter John.  Such  was  the  presbyter  John  to  whom  Papias  appeals, 
Buseb.  iii.  29,  and  we  might  be  tempted  to  attribute  this  epistle  to  him. 
He  appears  to  have  been  eommonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
presbyter  (which  is  here  a  title  of  office)  John,  from  the  apostle  John, 
and  hence  the  word  vptfrfivTcpos  was  wont  to  be  placed  before  the  name 
John.  It  is  indeed  improbable  that,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle, 
another  could  have  attained  such  high  repute  among  the  churches,  as 
this  epistle  leads  us  to  suppose  of  its  author ;  but  it  might  have  been 
written  after  the  apostle's  death ;  for  that  the  presbyter  survived  him 
may  be  inferred,  as  Credner  justly  remarks,  from  the  circumstance  that 
Papias,  in  speaking  of  what  John  and  the  other  apostles  had  said,  nses 
the  word  tlntv,  but  when  speaking  of  the  two  individuals  who  had  not 
heard  Christ  liimself,  Aristion  and  the  presbyter  John,  he  says  Kiyovaiv. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  great 
harmony  of  colouriug,  tone,  and  style,  between  the  first  epistle  and  the 
two  others,  &vours  the  opinion  of  their  being  written  by  the  same 
person;  nor  can  this  be  counterbalanced  by  the  instances  of  single 
expressions  that  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  John's  writings.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  that  presbyter,  especially  if  we  are  to  consider 
the  Apocalypse  as  his  work,  could  adopt  a  style  so  foreign  to  himself,  in 
so  slavish  a  manner,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  As  to  the  name 
of  presbyter,  which  John  here  assumes,  we  can  hardly  think  it  of  conse- 
quence that  Papias  distinguishes  the  apostles  by  the  term  irptafimpos,  for 
it  is  evident  that  he  so  calls  them  only  in  relation  to  their  contemporaries 
as  belonging  to  a  still  earlier  period,  and  it  cannot  hence  be  inferred  that 
John  gave  himself  that  title.  But  since  there  is  no  original  document 
extant,  in  which  John  marks  his  relation  to  the  church,  we  cannot  pro> 
nounce  an  opinion  that  he  was  never  known  by  such  an  epithet. 
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tmd  her  children ;  for  in  this  ^e  find  similar  warnings  against 
false  teachers  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  human  nature.  *  He  speaks  of  their  efforts  as 
forming  a  new  feature  of  the  times,  and  describes  them  not 
as  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  in  general,  but  as  persons 
who  had  apostatized  from  the  original  doctrine  of  Christ 
He  solemnly  protests  against  all  Msifiers  of  that  doctrine, 
enjoins  on  the  ^thful  not  to  receive  them  into  their  houses^ 
nor  to  salute  them  as  Christian  brethren. ' 

The  third  Epistle  of  John,  which  is  addressed  to  an 
influential  person,  probably  an  overseer  in  one  of  the  churches, 
named  Gains,  also  contains  several  important  hints  respecting 
the  existing  state  of  the  church.  This  Gains  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  active  love  with  which  he  had  received  the 
messengers  of  the  &,ith,  who  had  come  from  foreign  parts  and 
visited  his  church.  But  in  the  same  Christian  community  there 
was  a  domineering  individual,  Diotrephes,  who  had  shown  a, 
very  different  disposition  towards  these  missionaries.  He  not 
only  was  not  ready  to  give  them  a  hospitable  reception,  but 
widbed  to  prevent  others  from  doing  so,  and  even  tiireatened 
to  exclude  them  firom  church  communion.  He  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  apostle,  and  even  indulged 

^  It  appears  to  me  most  natural  to  explain  the  present  in  2  John  vii. 
ipx^fievoy  instead  of  4\ri\v66ra,  by  supposing  that  John  used  this  form 
owing  to  the  impression  on  his  mind  that  these  false  teachers  not  only 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  historical  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  also  denied  the  possibility,  in  general,  of  a  Messiah's  appearing  in 
the  flesh. 

'  Although  we  may  recognise  in  the  form  of  this  expression  a  natural 
characteristic  of  John,  a  vehemence  of  affection  as  strong  in  its  anti- 
pathies as  in  its  attachments,  yet  its  harshness  is  much  softened  by  a 
reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  writing.  He  cer- 
tainly wished  only  to  express,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  every  appear- 
ance should  be  avoided  of  acknowledging  these  persons  as  Christian 
brethren.  Only  on  this  account  he  says,  that  they  are  not  to  be  saluted, 
which,  in  the  literal  sense,  he  would  not  have  said  even  in  reference  to 
heathens.  We  must  restrict  it  to  the  peculiar  sense  of  Christian  salu- 
tation, which  was  not  a  mere  formality,  but  a  token  of.  Christian  brother- 
hood. But  to  preserve  the  purity  of  Christianity  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Christian  church,  it  was  very  important  to  exclude  from  the  very 
beginning  the  reception  of  these  persons  (who,  by  their  arbitrary  specu- 
lations and  fabrications,  threatened  to  destroy  the  grounds  of  the 
Christian  faith)  into  the  churches,  which  were  not  sufficiently  armed 
against  their  arts,  and  into  which  they  had  various  methods  of  insinu- 
ating themselves. 
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in  malicious  invectiyes  against  him.  It  is  evident,  that  if  a 
member  of  a  Christian  oommnnitj  ventured  to  conduct  him- 
self in  such  a  manner  towards  an  apostle^  he  must  have  had 
personal  reasons  for  not  treating  lum  with  that  reverence 
which  was  shown  to  an  apostle  by  all  believers ;  just  as  those 
who  were  hostile  to  Paul  had  special  grounds  for  disputing 
his  apostolic  authority.  ^  It  is  also  very  improbable,  that  this 
unfriendly  behaviour  towards  the  missionaries  could  have 
arisen  at  this  period  from  an  aversion  to  their  calling  simply 
as  sucL  We  must  rather  attempt  to  discover  a  special 
ground  of  dislike  to  these  individual  misBionaries.  Kbr  is  it 
unnatiuuL  to  suppose  that  there  was  one  common  ground  for 
his  hostility  both  to  the  apostle  and  the  missionariias.  Now, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  ktt^  were  of  Jewish  descent.  It 
is  said  to  their  praise,  that  they  went  out  to  publish  the 
gospel,  without  taking  anything  of  the  heathen  for  their 
maintenance.  If  they  were  Jewish  missionaries  this  would 
serve  as  a  praiseworthy  distinction,  for  from  what  Paul 
has  said  respecting  this  class  of  persons,  we  know  that  many 
of  them  abused  the  right  of  the  publishers  of  the  gospel  to  1)6 
maintained  by  those  for  whose  sfidvation  they  laboured.  Now, 
as  there  existed  in  the  Gentile  churches  an  ultra-pauline 
party,  of  a  violent,  one-sided,  anti-Jewish  tendency,  and  the 
forerunner  of  Marcion,  Diotrephes  possibly  stood  at  the  head 
of  such  a  body,  and  his  hostile  conduct  towards  these  mis- 
sionaries, as  well  as  towards  the  apostle  John,  who  on  his 
arrival  in  Lesser  Asia  had  sotight  to  reconcile  the  differences 
that  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  by  the  harmonizing 
influence  of   the  Christian  spirit — ^may  be  traced  to  the 

1  It  may  appear  strange  that  Paul,  the  most  influential  of  the  apostles, 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  in  zzi.  14,  only  twelre 
apostles  are  named  as  forming  the  foundation  of  the  Kew  Jerusalem. 
Though  the  reference  to  the  twelve  tribes  might  induce  the  author, 
whose  imagery  was  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  mention,  only 
the  originiU  number  of  the  apostles,  still  the  apparent  underyaluatiou  of 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  wMch  this  seems  to  imply,  must  excite 
our  surprise.  And  we  are  ready  to  ask,  whether  the  author  did  not 
belong  to  those  who  did  not  place  Paul  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  older 
apostles,  and  did  not  sufficiently  acknowledge  his  fitness  for  the  apostolic 
work,  though  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  perceive  how  very  free  he  was 
from  the  Judaism  that  would  easily  ally  itself  with  such  a  tendency, 
and  how  deeply  he  was  imbued  with  the  Christian  universalism  of 
John's  school  of  theology. 
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same  source.  Thus,  at  a  later  period,  Marcion  attached  him- 
self to  Paul  alone,  and  paid  no  deference  to  the  authority 
of  John. 

Various  traditions  respecting  the  labours  of  John  in  these 
regions,  which  he  continued  to  a  very  advanced  age,  perfectly 
agree  with  that  image  of  fatherly  superintendence  presented 
to  us  in  these  epistles.  In  a  narrative  attested  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,*  we  see  how  he  visited  the  Christians  in  the 
parts  round  about  Ephesus,  organized  the  churches,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  the  most  competent  persons  to 
fill  the  various  church-offices.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  he 
noticed  a  young  man  who  promised  to  be  of  much  service  in 
the  cause  of  the  gospel.  He  commended  him  to  one  of  the 
overseers  as  a  valuable  trust  committed  to  him  by  the  Lord. 
The  overseer  carefully  watched  him  tiU  he  received  baptism. 
But  he  placed  too  much  reliance  on  baptismal  grace.  He  left 
him  to  himself,  and  the  youth,  deprived  of  his  fidthfiil  pro- 
tection, and  seduced  by  evil  associates,  fell  deeper  into  cor- 
ruption, and  at  last  became  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers. 
Some  years  after,  when  John  revisited  that  church,  he  was 
informed  to  his  great  sorrow  of  the  woful  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  youth  of  whom  he  had  entertained  such 
hopes.  Nothing  could  keep  him  back  from  hastening  to  the 
retreat  of  the  robbers.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  seized  and 
taken  into  their  captain's  presence ;  but  he  could  not  sustain 
the  sight  of  the  apostle ;  John's  venerable  appearance  brought 
back  the  recollection  of  what  he  had  experienced  in  earlier 
days,  and  awakened  his  conscience.  He  fled  away  in  con- 
sternation ;  but  the  venerable  man,  full  of  paternal  love,  and 
exerting  himself  beyond  his  sti'ength,  ran  after  him.  He 
called  upon  him  to  take  courage,  and  annoimced  to  him  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  By  his  &therly 
guidance  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  his  soul,  and  formed  him 
into  a  worthy  member  of  the  Christian  community.  *    Another 

^  Quig  dives  salv.  c.  42. 

3  Clemens  gives  this  narrative,  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  John,  as 
a  veritable  historical  tradition,  and  no  legend,  /avOos  =  \6yos,  not  a 
fivBos  in  the  sense  of  a  fable,  a  legend ;  okovqov  iwdov,  ov  fivOov,  iKXci  Srra 

\&yov irapcJi€dofi4voy  Koi  luriiiff  irt^vXceffiivov.    See  Segaar  on 

the  passage.  Snch  late  traditions  are*  indeed  not  sufficient  pledges  to 
authenticate  a  narrative  as  true  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  possible  that  such 
a  narrative  might  be  so  constructed,  partly  to  check  the  injurious  con- 
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tradition  preserved  by  Jerome^  bears  also  the  impress  of 
the  apostle's  spirit  When  the  venerable  John  could  no 
longer  walk  to  the  meetings  of  the  church,  but  was  borne 
thither  by  his  disciples,  he  sJways  uttered  the  same  address 
to  the  church ;  he  reminded  them  of  that  one  commandment 
which  he  had  received  from  Christ  himself  as  comprising  all 
the  rest,  and  forming  the  distinction  of  the  New  Covenant, 
"  J/y  children,  love  one  another  J*  And  when  asked  why  he 
always  repeated  the  same  thing,  he  replied, ''  That  if  this  one 
thing  were  attained,  it  would  be  enough.** 

Thus  the  aged  apostle  laboured  to  the  close  of  the  first 
century;  and  the  spirit  that  difiused  itself  from  the  clmrches 
of  Lesser  Asia  during  the  first  half  of  the  second  century^ 
testifies  of  his  protracted  ministry  in  those  regions.  The 
Lord  made  use  of  his  instrumentality  to  prevent  the  founder 
tion  of  the  faith  here  laid  by  the  apostle  Paul  from  being 
buried  under  a  heap  of  heterogeneous  speculations — and  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  Christian  faith  and  life  from  being 
distracted  by  various  extravagances;  that  the  glorious  body 
of  the  Christian  church  might  not  be  divided  into  a  midtitude 
of  sects  and  schools,  and  especially  that  a  schism  might  not 
be  produced  by  the  increasing  opposition  of  the  Judaizing 
and  Hellenistic  elements.  His  peculiar  tendency,  which 
served  to  exhibit  rather  the  fiilness  and  depth  of  a  heart 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  than  the  sharpness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  doctrinal  ideas,  was  adapted,  while  it  rejected 
with  ardent  love  whatever  threatened  to  endanger  the  founda- 
tion of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  to  conciliate  subordinate 
difierences,  and  to  promote  the  formation  of  a  universal 
Christian  communion  out  of  heterogeneous  elements.  The 
extent  of  his  influence  is  marked  by  the  simple  practical 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  zealous  love  to  the  Lord,  an4  the  spirit 
of    Christian    fidelity  in   firmly   adhering  to   the   original 

fidence  in  the  magical  effects  of  baptism,  and  to  set  in  a  clear  light  the 
truth,  that  every  one  after  obtaining  baptism  needed  so  much  the  greater 
watchfalness  over  himself— and  partly  to  counterwork  the  opinion  of 
the  Bigorists  on  the  nature  of  Kepentance,  that  whoever  violated  the 
baptismal  covenant  by  peccata  mortalia,  could  not  again  receive  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  But  at  all  events,  this  narrative,  which  is  free  from  all 
colouring  of  the  miraculous,  gives  the  impression  of  a  matter  of  fact 
lying  at  its  basis. 
^  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Galat.  c.  vl 
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apostolic  traditions,  even  though  not  perfectly  understood, 
which  distinguished  the  Christian  teachers  of  Lesser  Asia  in 
their  conflict  with  the  Gnosticism  which  was  then  b^inning 
to  prevail. 

With  John  the  apostolic  age  of  the  church  naturally  closes. 
The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  which  by  him  had  been  still  exhi- 
bited in  its  original  purity  was  now  exposed,  without  the 
support  of  apostolic  authority,  to  a  conflict  with  a  host  of 
opponents,  some  of  whom  had  already  made  their  appearance ; 
the  church  was  henceforth  left  to  form  itself  to  maturity 
without  any  visible  himian  guidance,  but  under  the  invisible 
protection  of  the  Lord :  and  finally,  after  a  full  and  clear 
development  of  opposing  influences,  it  was  destined  to  attain 
the  higher  and  conscious  imity  which  distinguished  the  spirit 
of  the  apostle  John. 

We  wish  now  to  contemplate  more  closely  the  development 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  its  original  form,  and  to  observe 
how  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  exhibited  itself  in  the  manifoldness 
of  the  natural  varieties  animated  by  that  Spirit,  and  in  the 
various  modes  of  conception  which  proceeded  from  those 
varieties. 
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The  doctrine  of  Christ  was  not  given  as  a  rigid  dead  letter,  in 
one  determinate  form  of  human  character,  but  it  was  an- 
nounced as  the  word  of  spirit  and  of  life  with  a  living  flexi- 
bility and  variety,  by  men  enlightened  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
who  received  and  appropriated  it  in  a  living  manner,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  various  constitutional  qualities,  and  the 
difference  of  their  course  of  life  and  education.  This  diflfenence 
served  to  manifest  the  living  nnity,  the  riches  and  the  depth 
of  the  phristian  spirit  in  the  manifoldness  of  the  forms  of 
conception,  which  imintentionally  illustrated  each  other  and 
supplied  their  mutual  deficiencies.  Christianity,  indeed,  waa 
designed  and  adapted  to  appropriate  and  elevate  the  various 
tendencies  of  human  character,  to  blend  them  by  means  of  a 
higher  unity,  and,  agreeably  to  the  design  of  the  peculiar  fun- 
damental tendencies  of  human  nature,  to  operate  through 
them  for  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  Man,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  himian  race  through  all 


In  the  development  of  the  original  Christian  doctrine,  we 
can  distinguish  three  leading  tendencies,  the  Pauline,  the 
Jacobean  (between  which  the  Petrine  forms  an  intermediate 
link),  and  the  Johannean.*  We  wish  first  to  review  the  Pauline 
form  of  doctrine,  since  in  this  we  find  the  ftillest  and  most 
complete  development  of  Christian  truth,  which  will  best 
serve  as  the  basis  of  comparison  in  tracing  the  leading  ten- 
dencies of  the  other  apostles. 

^  Dr.  KitzBch,  in  reference  to  the  various  forms  ofapostolic  doctrine, 
admirably  remarks, — "  To  disown  them  in  favour  of  a  one-sided  dogma- 
tism, is  to  abandon  that  completeness  and  solidity  which  these  modes 
of  contemplating  the  Christian  faith  impart,  while  they  reciprocally 
complete  one  another ;  it  is  to  slight  that  by  which  scripture  truth 
maintains  its  elevation  above  all  conflicting  systems.** — See  Die  Theo- 
logische  Zeitechrift,  edited  by  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette,  and  LUcke. 
1822,  parts,  partes. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THX  PAULIITB  DOOTBIITB. 

In  order  to  develop  from  its  first  principles  the  peculiar 
system  of  this  apostle,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
pectiliar  qualities  of  his  ardent  and  profound  mind — ^his  pecu- 
liar education,  how  he  was  formed  in  the  Pharisaic  schools  to 
a  dialectic  and  systematic  development  of  his  acquirements — 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  was  led  from  the  most 
rigorous  Judaism  to  faith  in  the  gospel,  by  a  powerful  im- 
pression on  his  soul  which  formed  a  grand  crisis  in  his  history. 
We  must  recollect  the  peculiarity  of  his  sphere  of  action  as 
an  apostle,  in  which  he  had  to  oppose  an  adulteration  of 
Christianity  arising  from  a  mixture  of  those  views  which 
he  himself  had  held  before  his  conversion.  In  reference 
to  the  sources  from  which  he  derived  his  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  what 
he  says  respecting  his  independence  and  separate  stand- 
ing as  a  teacher  of  the  gospel.  There  is  no  doubt,  for 
he  occasionally  alludes  to  it,  that  he  had  met  with  a  tra- 
ditionary record  of  the  sayings,  actions,  and  precepts  of 
Christ,  and  these  formed  the  materials  for  the  development 
of  his  Christian  knowledge,  (ante,  p.  95) ;  but  the  Spirit  pro- 
mised by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  who  was  to  disclose  to  them 
the  whole  meaning  and  extent  of  the  truth  announced  by 
him,  enlightened  Paul  in  an  independent  manner,  so  as  to 
develop  the  truths  of  which  the  germ  was  contained  in  those 
traditions,  and  form  them  into  one  whole  with  the  earlier 
divine  revelations,  and  with  the  truths  implanted  in  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  man  as  a  religious  being.  Those  who 
blamed  him  for  blending  foreign  Jewish  elements  with 
Christianity,  entirely  misconceived  the  views  of  that  apostle^ 
who  most  clearly  apprehended  and  most  fully  developed  the 
points  of  opposition  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Nor 
does  it  in  tiie  least  justify  their  censures  that  he  made  use  of 
certain  Jewish  elements,  which  contained  nothing  at  variance 
with  Christianity,  but  rather  served  as  the  groundwork  of 
the  new  dispensation.     A  comparison  of  the  Pauline  leading 
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ideas  with  the  words  of  Christ  as  reported  by  Matthew  and 
Luke,  proves  that  the  germs  of  the  former  are  contained  in 
the  latter. 

That  which  constituted  the  preparative  standing-point  for 
Paul's  whole  Christian  life,  and  determined  his  transition  froia 
Judaism  to  Christianity,  laid  also  the  foundation  for  the  pecu- 
liar form  in  which  the  latter  waa  received  and  intellectually 
apprehended  by  him.  Here  we  find  the  natural  central-point, 
from  which  we  proceed  in  the  development  of  his  doctrine. 
The  ideas  of  vofwg  and  hKatoavvri  form  the  connexion  as  well 
as  the  opposition  of  his  earlier  and  later  standing-point.  The 
term  SiKaioavvJi  in  the  Old  Testament  sense,  designates  the 
theocratic  way  of  thinking  and  life,  and  also  that  unrestricted 
theocratic  right  of  citizenship  which  entitled  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  temporal  goods  of  the  community,  and  to  eteiiial 
felicity.  According  to  his  former  views,  Paul  believed  that 
he  had  acquired  a  title  to  the  epithet  of  dUaiog  by  the  strict 
observance  of  the  law  ;  as,  in  truth,  the  Pharisees,  to  whom 
he  belonged,  placed  their  confidence  and  indulged  their  pride 
in  that  observance,  while  they  guarded  against  the  violation  of 
the  law  by  a  variety  of  prohibitions.  He  was,  as  he  himself 
asserts  (Philip,  iii.),  blameless  as  for  as  related  to  this  legal 
righteousness.  And  now  from  his  Christian  standing-point  &e 
epithet  of  dUaioc,^  was  in  his  esteem  the  highest  that  could 
be  given  to  a  human  beings  and  diKatoffvvfi  expressed  complete 
fitness  for  participation  in  all  the  privileges  and  blessings  of 
the  theocracy,  and  consequently  of  salvation,  (wr/.  l^iKaioavvti 
and  {^wfj  were  always  in  his  mind  correlative  ideas.  But  his 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  this  hiKatovvvri  had  undergone 
a  total  revolution  since  he  was  convinced  of  the  insufficiencjr 
and  nullity  of  that  which  he  had  before  distinguished  by 
this  name.  That  diKaioavyq  yofnicii  he  now  regarded  as  only 
an  apparent  righteousness,  which  might  satisfy  human  x^ 
quirements,  but  could  not,  however  plausible,  deceive  a  holy 
God,  and  liierefore  was  of  no  avail  in  reference  to  the  king- 

^  Paul  waf)  verj  far  from  employing  the  word  Zuceuotrvyyi  merely  to 
designate  a  subordinate  moral  standing-point  like  the  later  anti-Jewish 
Gnostics,  for  he  always  proceeded  on  the  theocratical  principles  of  the 
Old  Testament.  I  cannot  therefore  admit  that,  in  Bom.  y.  7,  a  high^ 
degree  of  morality  is  intended  by  the  word  iiyoBhs  than  by  ZUaios,  The 
opposite  is  erident,  from  the  manner  in  which  Paul  places  these  wordk 
together  in  Som.  tIl  12. 
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dom  of  God.  It  wad  henoeforth  his  fundamental  principle, 
that  no  man  by  such  works  as  he  might  be  able  to  ac- 
complish &om.  the  standing-point  pf  the  law,  could  attain 
a  righteousness  that  would  avail  before  God*  This  maxim, 
which  marks  the  opposition  between  his  earlier  and  later 
views,  it  was  his  main  object  to  develop  in  arguing  with 
his  Judaizing  opponents.  Now  he  certainly  in  this  con-, 
troversy  first  treated  of  the  ipya  rofwv  as  an  observance 
of  the  ritual  prescriptions  of  the  law;  for  his  adversa^ 
ries  wished  to  impose  even  these  on  the  believing  Gentiles 
as  belonging  to  the  true  liKauotrvvri  and  as  essential  to 
fitness  for  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  this  it  was  which 
he  would  not  allow.  Yet  from  the  standing-point  of 
Judaism  such  a  distinction  between  the  ceremonial  and 
moral  law  was  not  possible,  for  everything  was  contemplated 
as  a  divine  command ;  both  equally  involved  obedience  to 
the  divine  revealed  will,  and  both  required  a  disposition  of 
sincere  piety.'  Though  Paul  in  different  passages  and  refer-^ 
ences  had  sometimes  the  ritual,  and  at  other  times  the  moral 
portion  of  the  voyLOQ  especially  in  his  thoughts,  yet  the  same 
general  idea  lies  always  at  the  basis  of  his  reasonings.  When 
he  had  occasion,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  to  impugn 
the  justifying  power  and  continued  obligation  of  the  ceremo- 
nial law,  still  his  argumentation  proceeds  on  the  whole  idea  of 
the  voixoQ.  It  is  the  idea  of  an  externally  prescribed  rule  of 
action,  the  law  as  commanding,  but  which  by  its  commands 
can  never  produce  an  internal  alteration  in  man.  Satis&ction 
can  be  given  to  the  law — ^which  indeed  is  true  of  every  law  as 
such— only  by  perfect  obedience.  Now  since  no  man  is  able 
to  effect  the  obedience  thus  required  by  the  divine  law,  it  of 
course  pronounces  condemnation  on  all  as  guilty  of  its  vio- 
lation ;  Gal.  iii.  10.  This  is  tnxe  of  the  imperative  moral 
law  which  is  revealed  in  the  conscience,  not  less  than  of 
particular  injunctions  of  this  law  exhibited  in  the  Old 
Testament  theocratic  form,  as  Paul  himself  applies  it  in  the 

*•  The  Paaline  expression  ou  ZiKaMnnai  iv^tav  rod  Beov  4^  Hpywv  v6fiov 
or  iK  vofJMu  trcura  <rdp^,  is  a  phrase  which  most  probably  Paal  very  soon 
formed,  from  the  peculiar  development  of  his  Christian  conyiotions, 
arising  from  the  method  of  his  conversion. 

'  When  Christ,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  says  tnat  he  came  not 
to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil,  he  certainly  made  no 
sach  distinction* 

VOL.  I.  JS  JB 
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Epistle  to  the  Romans  to  the  law  written  on  the  hearts  of 
men,  the  law  of  conscience,  which,  as  he  asserts,  calls  forth 
the  consoiousnees  of  guilt  in  those  to  whom  the  vifiog  was  not 
given  in  the  external  theocratic  form. 

In  reference  to  the  whole  idea  of  the  vofjtoc  in  the  revelation 
of  the  divine  reqnirements  to  Man  in  the  form  of  an  imperative 
law,  the  apostle  says,  Gal.  iii.  21,  that  if  it  could  make  men 
inwardly  aLire,  if  it  could  impart  a  true  internal  life  from 
which  all  goodness  would  spontaneously  proceed,  then  it  would 
be  right  to  speak  of  a  dtautjocrvyTi  proceeding  from  the  law.  Yet 
in  that  case,  if  Man  were  truly  in  harmony  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law  in  the  constitution  of  his  internal  li&^  it  could  not 
be  properly  said  that  he  obtained  a  righteousness  available 
before  God  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  for  the  external  supposes 
the  internal ;  the  disposition  of  true  righteousness  is  manifest 
of  itself  to  the  eye  of  Omniscience;*  the  internal  cannot 
proceed  from  the  external,  but  the  external  must  proceed 
from  the  internal.  Still  in  this  case,  works  corresponding  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law  would  be  the  necessary  marks  of 
the  tndy  righteous  and  of  the  righteousness  that  avails  before 
God,  of  what  is  truly  well-pleasing  to  God.  But  in  the  present 
condition  of  Man,  this  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  dispo- 
sition corresponding  to  ^he  requirements  of  the  law  does  not 
exist  in  man,  and  an  external  law  cannot  produce  a  change 
internally,  cannot  communicate  power  for  fulfilling  its  own 
conmiands,  nor  overcome  the  opposition  that  exists  in  the 
disposition.     Even  if  a  man  be  iMuenced  by  inferior  motives, 

I  This  is  acknowledged  by  Aristotle;  Iht  Zu  tA  9tKam  irgdrrovrai 
^utaiovs  yUffaBau-^ii  irpiiyfiarra  Siircua  A^eroi,  tlraM  ^  roiavra  matofi 
ZiKtuos  xpd^eiftr  StWos  8c*  iirrUr  odx  6  tavra  irpdrrwr,  iXKii  km  6  oSr» 
trpdrrtay  &s  al  ZIkoioi  irgirTovffw. — Eth.  Nich.  IL  8.  As  Paul  contrasts 
the  standing-point  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law  and  that  of  true 
righteousness,  so  Aristotle  contrasts  the  rh  twh  rw  y6fMy  rerigyfiiva 
woifofj  and  the  v&t  f^xovra  w^tt^w  hcturra^  &or*  c&oi  ieyoBhv,  X^v 
8'  oXov  8<&  irpoaipeatp  (the  ^ruu  rii  rod  wv^ifiaros,  from  which  all  right 
action  must  proceed ;  Rom.  riit  5.)  But  Christianitj  elevates  the 
reference  of  the  mind  above  the  reflection  of  the  good  in  the  wparrSfifya 
to  the  wirh  iryoBbv,  the  original  source  and  archetype  of  all  good  in 
God,  to  communion  with  God,  and  the  exhibition  of  this  communion 
in  the  actions  of  the  life.  It  is  the  disposition  of  the  truly  righteous 
which  refers  everything  to  the  glory  of  God.  Morality  is  a  manifesta- 
tion and  exhibition  of  the  divine  life.  And  Christianity  points  out  the 
process  of  development  through  which  a  man,  by  means  of  regeneration, 
mi^  attain  to  that  &per^  which  produces  the  right  irpoat^wa* 
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by  canml  fear  or  hope,  by  vanity  which  would  recommend 
itself  to  God  or  man,  to  accomplish  what  is  commanded 
according  to  appearance,  still  the  disposition  required  by  the 
spirit  of  the  law  would  be  wanting.  The  works  resulting 
from  such  attempts,  whether  they  related  to  the  moral  or 
ritual  part  of  the  vofioc,  wovld  want  the  disposition  which  is 
the  mark  of  the  genuine  Ztxcuoevvrf,  presenting  itself  before 
a  holy  God.  It  results  from  this  connexion  of  ideas,  that 
though  ipya  rofiov  may  in  themselves  be  works  which  really 
exhibit  the  fulfiUing  of  the  law,  they  would  be  considered  by 
Paul  as  acts  of  a  merely  superficial  external,  and  not  internal' 
obedience,  they  would  bear  the  impress  of  mere  legality  in 
opposition  to  true  piety  and  morality.  The  epya  vofiov  are  not 
classed  with  cj^ya  dyaOd  but  opposed  to  them ;  Eph.  ii.  10.  Of 
such  a  legal  righteousness  he  speaks  when  he  says,  PhiL  ii.  6, 
that  in  this  respect  he  had  been  a  Pharisee  without  blame, 
though  viewing  it  afberwards  from  the  Christian  standing- 
point  he  esteemed  it  as  perfectly  nugatory.  Thus,  in  a  two- 
fold sense,  Paul  could  say  that  by  works  of  the  law  no  man 
could  be  justified  before  God,  Taking  the  expression  works  of 
the  law  in  an  ideal  sense,  no  man  can  perform  such  works  as 
are  required  by  the  law ;  taking  it  in  an  empirical  sense,  there 
are  no  works  which  are  really  performed  on  the  standings 
point  of  the  law,  and  correspond  to  its  spirit  and  require* 
ments. 

If  the  assertion  of  the  insujficiency  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  law  be  made  without  more  exactly  defining  it,  it  may  be 
supposed  to  mean,  that  the  moral  commands  of  the  law 
exhibit  only  an  inferior  moral  standing-point,  and  on  that 
account  can  lead  no  one  to  true  righteousness.  According  to 
this  supposition,  our  judgment  respecting  the  claims  of  Chnsr 
tianity  would  take  a  particular  direction,  and  we  should  con- 
sider the  exhibition  of  a  complete  system  of  morals,  as  forming 
its  essential  preeminence  over  the  former  dispensation.  But 
from  the  manner  in  which  Paul  makes  this  assertion,  it  is 
evident  that  this  is  not  his  meaning.  He  never  complains  of 
the  law  as  defective  in  this  respect,  but  on  the  contrary  eulo- 
gizes it  as  in  itself  holy  and  good ;  Rom.  vii.  12.  The  single 
commandment  of  love  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  vo/io?, 
contains  in  &ct  everything  (Romans  xiii.  9)  essential  to  moral 
perfection,  and  whoever  fiQfilled  this  would  be  truly  righteous. 
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And  in  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  Episde  to  tihe  Romans 
his  aim  is  to  prove  that  the  Jews  in  relation  to  their  rofioc,  as 
well  as  the  Gentiles  in  relation  to  the  moral  law  inscribed  on 
their  hearts,  were  not  wanting  in  their  knowledge  of  what  was 
good,  but  in  the  power  of  will  to  perform  what  they  knew  to 
be  good.  The  reason  why  the  law  could  not  produce  true 
righteousness,  consisted  in  the  &ct  that  it  presented  goodness 
0^7  in  the  form  of  an  external  command,  and  also  in  the 
relation  of  the  command  to  the  moral  condition  of  those  to 
whom  the  law  was  given.  This  leads  us  to  the  central  point 
of  the  Pauline  Anthropology;  namely,  human  nature  as 
estranged  from  the  divine  life  and  standing  in  opposition  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law;  whether  the  eternal  moral  law, 
or  the  law  in  its  outward  theocrfitical  form.  This  opposition 
we  must  now  examine  more  minutely. 

That  principle  in  human  nature  which  strives  against  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law,  the  apostle  generally  distinguishes  by 
the  name  of  the  Flesh,  and  the  man  in  whom  this  principle 
predominates,  or  the  man  whose  mind  is  not  yet  transformed 
by  Christianity,  by  the  name  of  aapKiKog  or  ro  rfjg  aapKog 
^vSjv,  He  represents  this  principle  striving  against  the  law 
as  a  law  in  the  members,  which  opposes  the  law  of  reason;  he 
speaks  of  ''  the  motions  of  sin  in  the  members"  which  ob- 
structed the  fulfilment  of  the  law  acknowledged  by  the  mind; 
Romans  vii.  5.  The  body  as  the  seat  of  sinful  desires  he 
calls  the  trdfxa  ttiq  afxapTiaCf  Bom.  vi.  6,  the  ffUfxa  Ttjc  trapicoQ} 
Col.  ii.  11.  Hence  we  might  conclude,  that  the  apostle  de- 
duced sin  Irom  the  opposition  between  sense  and  spirit  in 
human  mature,  and  that  he  considered  evil  as  a  necessaiy 
transition-poipt  in  the  development  of  human  nature,  till 
spirit  acquired  the  perfect  ascendency.  But  this  could  not  be 
the  apostle's  meaning,  for  he  considered  this  conflict  between 
reason  and  sense,  not  as  founded  in  the  original  nature  of 
man,  but  as  the  consequence  of  a  free  departing  from  his 
original  destination,  as  something  blameworthy;  and  here  we 
see  of  what  practical  importance  in  the  Pauline  doctrine  is  the 
supposition  of  an  original  perfection  in  man  and  a  &11  from  it 
Hence  we  must  consider  in  every  instance,  the  preponderance 
of  sensual  inclination  over  reason,  according  to  Paul's  view, 
only  as  an  essential  consequence  of  the  first  moral  disunion. 
There  are  indeed  many  things  to  be  urged  against  the  supposi- 
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tion  that  whence  specifiesthe  adp^  as  the  source  of  an,  he  meant 
nothing  but  sensuality  in  opposition  to  the  spiritual  principle 
in  man.  In  GaL  v.  20,  among  the  works  of  the  adpiy  he 
mentions  divisions  {hxotrraffiai),  which  cannot  be  attributed 
to  sensual  impulses.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  argue  in  &your 
of  such  an  interpretation  by^  saying,  that  Paul  had  in  view 
those  divisions  which  he  traced  to  sensual  impulses,  to  a 
sensual  way  of  thinking,  to  a  Judaism  that  adhei^ed  .to  sen- 
sual objects,  and  opposed  the  more  spiritual  conceptions  of 
Christianity.  But  it  appears  still  more  surprising  that  he 
traces  everything  in  that  erroneous  tendency  which  he  op- 
posed in  the  church  at  Colossae  to  the  odpi  to  a  vovc  vapKiicoc ; 
and  here  it  would  be  difficult  to  attribute  everything  tb  a 
sensual  addictedness,  for  we  meet  on  the  contrary  with  a 
morbid  striving  at  freedom  from  the  senses,  an  ascetic  ten- 
dency which  would  defraud  the  bodily  appetites  of  their  just 
claims.  And  even  if  in  all  these  attempts  we  detected  the 
workings  of  a  refined  sensuality,  that  tendency  which,  while 
cleaving  to  outward  objects,  could  not  rise  to  the  pure  inward 
religion  of  the  spirit ;  still  we  find  that  in  the  Corinthian 
church  also,  the  apostle  traced  to  the  (rdpl  everything  which 
either  opeidy  or  secretly  opposed  Christianity,  not  etcepting 
even  the  speculative  Grecian  tendency,  the  (ro^av  itireiv, 
which  treated  the  simple  gospel  with  contempt  From  all 
these  considerations,  we  may  infer  with  certainty  that  some^ 
thing  more  than  sensuality  was  included  in  the  Pauline  idea 
of  trdfi.  And  it  confirms  this  conclusion,  that  Paul  not  only 
uses  the  phrase  icara  avdpioTrov  trtpivareiv  as  equivalent  tO 
Kara  adpxa  vepiiraTely,  but  also  employs  the  designation 
aydpunroc  ypv^iicoQ  as  equivalent  to  dydpiajroc  trapKucoc,  1  Coi^. 
ii.  14.  All  this  relates  only  to  the  opposition  of  the  Human 
to  the  Divine,  whether  the  trdpi  or  the  >//wxi?,*  against  the 
Oiioy  iryevua,  Paul  detected  in  the  philosophic  conceit  of  the 
Greeks,  which  with  all  its  striving  could  not  pass  beyond  the 
bounds  of  earthly  existence,  and  satisfied  itself  without  finding 

^  Paul  indeed  might  distinguish  the  fvevfia  from  the  4^x4^  &  power 
inherent  to  human  nature,  which  senres  as  an  oi^an  for  the  Divine,  or 
for  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  under  that  influence  acquires  a  predominant 
activity.  This  may  be  inferred  also  from  the  trichotomy,  (a  threefold 
division  of  man)  in  1  Thess.  v.  23.  According  to  that  trichotomy,  the 
^vxucos  would  be  a  person  in  whom,  by  the  predominance  of  the  lower 
powers  of  the  soul,  tne  higher,  the  subjective  wfuvtM  was  depressed. 
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the  highest  good  whidi  alone  can  give  true  satisfaction  to  the 
znind,  and  in  tiM  arrogance  of  the  unaginaiy  legal  righteous- 
ness of  the  Jews,  the  same  principle  of  the  mdpi  as  in  the 
thLrat  for  sensual  pleasure.  There  was  a  oo^ia  Kara  trdpKa,  a 
iiKauxrvyri  KaTO.  tfdfuca.  These  ideas,  ^pi,  Koefioc,  rpevfui  nw 
Kofffiw,  correspond  to  one  another.  Thua  the  term  vap^  denotes 
human  nature  generally  in  its  state  of  estraagement  from  the 
divine  Ufe ;  and  from  this  designation  we  oaonot  determine 
what  Paul  considered  as  the  one  fundamental  tendency  from 
which  all  the  forms  (^  sin  might  be  deduced,  or  whetli^r  he 
admitted  one  such  source.  On  this  last  point  w«  find  no 
precise  explanation  in  his  writings.  But  as  he  represented 
the  6€f  i^v,  the  Xpurrf  inr,  to  be  the  principle  of  good  in 
man,  it  is  implied  that  the  eavr^  ifjv,  the  selfish  tend^icy 
(the  eyw  in  relation  to  self,  not  subcordinatizig  itself  to  the 
religious  sentiment,  Gal.  ii.  30),  was  the  fimdamental  tendency 
of  evil.  Now,  partly  because  the  power  of  the  sinfiil  principle 
in  the  present  condition  of  human  nature  makes  itself  known 
by  the  conflict  of  sensual  inclinations  with  the  law  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Spirit — partly  because  Christianity  first  spread 
itself  among  those  classes  in  which  it  had  to  combat  most  of 
all  with  the  pow«r  of  rude  sensuality — partly  because  the 
body  serves  as  the  organ  of  the  sinful  t^adency  which  has  the 
mastery  in  the  soul,  and  the  power  of  sinfiil  habit  continues 
in  it  with  a  sort  of  self-subsistence  even  alter  the  soul  has 
been  made  partaker  of  a  higher  life  ;— on  all  these  accounts, 
Paul  often  employs  the  term  <rap£  to  express  the  whole  being 
of  sin. 

Paul  commonly  refers  to  the  consciousness  of  sin  as  an 
universal  fiict  in  human  nature,  and  aj^ab  to  what  every 
iDan  may  know  from  his  own  inward  experience.  By  this 
means,  his  preaching  everywhere  found  acceptance,  because  it 
was  based  on  a  fundamental  truth,  which  was  not  received  on 
tradition,  nor  on  the  testimony  of  io^eiga  authority,  but 
manifested  itself  in  the  consciousness  of  every  individual.  The 
consciousness  of  this  schism  in  human  nature,  and  the  feeling 
arising  out  of  it,  of  the  need  of  redemption,  remains  in  its 
\mch£mgeable  validity,  independent  of  all  historical  tradition, 
and  though  man  must  acknowledge  this  schism  as  a  given 
fact  without  being  able  to  explain  its  origin.  This  internal 
&ct,  to  which  Paul  appealed  as  a  matter  of  immediate  con- 
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sdousness,  we  must  distinguish  from  all  attempts  to  expliun 
it^^  which  may  appear  untenable;  while  this  fact,  and  the 
sense  of  a  need  of  redemption  springing  out  of  it,  and  &ith 
in  a  Redeemer^  retain  their  value  undiminished.  Hence  it  is 
Teiy  natural,  and  a  proof  of  the  apostle's  wisdom^  that  he 
treats  in  so  few  passages  of  the  original  perfection  of  the  first 
man,  and  of  the  first  sin,  compared  wili  the  number  which 
relate  to  this  uniTersal  iket.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
what  he  says  on  this  subject  has  a  merely  accidental  con- 
nexion with  his  Christian  convictions;  that  everything  which 
he  says  of  the  first  man,  only  served  as  a  foil  borrowed  fi-om 
the  notions  in  vogue  among  the  Jews^  to  set  the  redeeming 
woA  of  Christ  in  a  more  striking  light  by  the  contrast.  We 
may  rather  affirm  that  this  fact  is  intimately  and  closely  con- 
nected with  the  whole  Christian  consciousness  of  the  apostle, 
for  it  lies  everywhere  at  the  basis,  where  he  represents  this 
schism  not  as  something  included  in  the  plan  of  the  divine 
creation  itself  and  necessary  in  the  development  of  human 
nature,  but  as  something  blameworthy.  To  justify  the 
holiness  and  love  of  Grod,  it  must  have  been  important  for 
him  to  be  able  to  say,  that  man  was  not  created  in  this  con- 
dition by  God,  but  that  it  originated  in  an  abuse  of  the 
freedom  bestowed  upon  him."* 

1  This  fact,  the  only  one  necessary  to  be  presupposed  in  order  to  faith 
in  a  Bedeemer,  is  in  itself  independent  of  all  investigations  respecting 
the  derivation  of  the  human  race ;  and  as  something  known  by  imme- 
diate inward  experience,  belongs  to  a  province  of  life  whieh  lies  out  of 
the  range  of  all  speculation,  or  of  inquiries  into  natural  science  and 
history.  And  the  doctrine  of  a  pre^zistence  of  souls,  though  insufficient 
to  explain  this  fact,  leaves  it  untouched,  or  even  requires  to  be  explained 
by  it.  It  is  essential  to  Christianity  that  it  rests  on  an  historical  basis, 
whieh,  in  order  to  be  acknowledged  in  its  true  meaning,  only  pre- 
supposes experiences  which  every  man  can  make  for  himseld 

*  Krabbe,  in  his  excellent  work.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Sunde,  p.  56, 
remarks,  that  he  does  not  clearly  understand  what  are  my  views 
respecting  the  originatioii  of  sin  in  the  primitive  state  of  man.  But  it 
was  foreign  to  my  object — since  I  only  wished  to  develop  the  doctrines 
of  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  conceived  and  repre- 
sented by  him,  and  their  mutual  connexion — ^to  explain  myself  furUier 
on  this  topic,  and  to  state,  as  I  must  have  done  as  a  believer  inBeveal^ 
Beligion,  that,  according  to  my  conviction^  the  origin  of  evil  can  only 
be  understood  as  a  tact,  a  fact  possible  by  virtue  of  the  freedom  belong" 
ing  to  a  created  being,  but  not  to  be  otherwise  deduced  or  explained. 
It  lies  in  the  idea  of  evil,  that  it  is  an  utterly  inexplicable  thing,  and 
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But  this  view  of  the  subject  is  not  adniissible  if,  as  many 
have  maintained,  Paul  exhibited  the  first  man  as  a  representa- 
tive of  human  nature,  and  wished  to  show  by  his  example 
how,  by  virtue  of  the  original  constitution  of  human  natiire, 
love  of  pleasure  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  rational  prin- 
ciple or  to  the  capability  for  religion — ^that  this  is  constantly 
repeated  in  the  case  of  every  individual,  in  order  that  man, 
from  the  consciousness  of  this  opposition,  may  attain  through 
redemption  to  the  efficient  supremacy  of  religion   in   his 
nature*  This  chain  of  ideas  we  should  certainly  find  in  Paul's 
writings,  if  it  could  be  shown  that,  in  Boul  vii.  9,  he  alluded 
to  and  intended  to  mark  the  condition  of  original  innocence ; 
and  how  by  the  commandment  that  state  of  childlike  inge- 
nuousness was  removed,  and  the  slumbering  love  of  pleasure 
was  brought  into  consciousness  and  raised  to  activity.      But 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  apostle,  where  he  speaks,  of  an 
apparent  freedom  from  guilt,  in  which  the  principle  of  Ednless- 
ness  though  scarcely  developed,  lay  at  the  bottom,  had  in  his 
thoughts  that  ori^nal  freedom  from  guilt  which  he  rather 
describes  as  sinfulness.    Certainly  he  could  not  have  said  that 
by  one  man  sin  came  into  the  world,  if,  in  Bom.  vii  9,  he  had 
assumed  the  existence  of  sin  already  in  the  first  man  accord- 
ing to  his  original  constitution,  as  something  grounded  in  the 
essence  of  human  nature.     In  order  to  reconcile  this^,  some- 
thing foreign  must  be  introduced  into  Paul's  train  of  thought, 
which  evidently  does  not  belong  to  it.     If  we  proceed  on  the 
supposition  that  a  freedom,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  must  be 
allowed  according  to  this  Pauline  doctrine,  and  a  transition 
from  sinlessness  to  sin,  is  something  inconceivable,  still  we  are 
not  justified  in  explaining  Paul  according  to  a  representation 

whoever  would  explain  it  nnllifies  the  very  idea  of  it,  It  is  not  the 
limitfl  of  odr  knowledge  which  make  the  origin  of  sin  something  inex- 
plicable to  Its,  bat  it  follows  from  the  essential  nature  of  sin  as  an  act^of 
free  will,  that  it  mnst  remain  to  all  eternity  an  inexplicable  &ueL  It 
can  only  be  understood  empiricaUy  by  means  of  the  moral  self-conadons- 
ness.  T^  ip<irrifJLaf  h  fdm-uv  <£hi6v  itrri  kok&v,  /ioAXoy  Zk  ^  wtpl  toivtov 
&9\s,  iv  T^  ^vxi  iyyiryvOfUvfi,  %v  ci  fi^i  rts  ^|aip€6^crou,  r^s  &Xi|0cias 
vvTus  ov  ftif\  Tore  rixow  Ep.  ii.  Platon.  Whoever  in  his  arrogant 
littleness  can  satisfy  himself  with  mutilating  human  nature,  and 
reducing  it  to  a  minimum,  with  substituting  thinking  in  a  certain 
form  in  place  of  the  whole  man,  may  adjust  after  his  own  fistshion  idl  the 
phenomena  in  the  moral  world;  but  the  unconquerable  voice  of  Natore 
will  know  how  to  assert  her  rights  against  all  sach  fine-spun  theories. 
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of  which  no  trace  can  be  found  in  his  writings,  not  to  add 
that  such  a  view  is  opposed  to  his  moral  and  religious  spirit, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  Christianity  in  general ;  for  according  to 
it,  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  and  the  sense  of  guilt  con-* 
nected  with  it,  could  be  nothing  else  than  a  necessary  decep- 
tion imposed  by  the  Creator  himself  in  the  development  of 
human  nature ;  an  imavoidable  illusion  in  the  consciousness 
of  each  individual. 

The  sin  of  the  first  man  occupies  so  important  a  position  in 
Paul's  views,  because  it  was  a  free  act  from  which  a  course  of 
life  proceeded,  contradicting  the  original  moral  nature  of  man 
or  the  image  of  Qod  in  man.  When  he  says,  Bom.  v.  12, 
^'By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,'*  we  shall  most 
naturally  imderstand  it  (as  he  adds  no  other  limiting  clause) 
in  this  manner ;  that  the  sinful  tendency  of  the  will,  or  the 
opposition  between  the  human  and  the  divine  will,  now  first 
made  its  appearance  in  the  hitherto  sinless  human  nature, 
and  propagated  itself  with  the  development  of  the  race  from 
this  first  point.  This  is  according  to  a  law  which  regulates 
the  propagation  of  himian  kind  as  a  whole,  and  in  particular 
tribes,  nations,  and  &,milies,  without  which  there  could  be  no 
history,  no  development  of  himian  kind  as  a  race.  And,  in 
foot,  we  see  Paul  applying  the  same  law,  when  he  contem- 
plates evil  in  its  combined  and  reciprocal  effects  on  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  the  collective  body  of  Jews  or  Greeks. 

All  men  have  sinned,  since  they  have  followed  the  sinful 
tendency  that  has  passed  upon  them  through  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  race.  In  this  sense,  Paul  says  that  by  the 
disobedience  of  one  many  became  sinners.'     He  also  connects 

*  It  is  now  Indeed  generally  acknowledged,  that  in  the  last  clause  of 
Bom.  y.  12,  the  relatire  pronoun  cannot  be  referred  to  Adam.  It  is  not 
evident  to  me  (as  Bothe,  p.  82  of  his  acute  essay  on  this  passage,  Wit- 
tenberg, 1886,  has  maintained),  that  #^*  f  cannot  be  translated  *'/or 
that ;"  the  original  meaning  of  this  preposition  with  the  dative,  by  means 
of  which  it  expresses  something  conditional,  an  accompaniment,  easily 
passes  into  the  sign  of  a  certain  causal  reUtion;  and  as  M,  inth  a 
dative  signifies  this,  hence  i^*  ^  by  an  attraction  may  signify  *'  for 
that,"  "  because  that*"  This  meaning  is  certainly  to  be  adopted  in  2  Cor. 
y.  4.  What  Bothe,  p.  25,  has  said  against  this  construction  in  the  last 
passage  is  quite  untenable.  Nor  does  Philip,  i.  21—24,  contradict 
this  interpretation,  for  anxiety  after  eternal  life  by  no  means  excludes 
the  repugnance  necessarily  founded  in  human  nature  against  the  conflict 
with  death.    Han  would  always  prefer  passing  to  a  higher  state  of 
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Bin  aad  death  together,  and  affirms  that  with  on  death  came 
into  the  world,  and  had  propagated  itself  among  all  men. 

existence  without  bo  yiolent  a  prooees  of  transiUon,  «nd  tbe  fiapti&lku  Is 
certainly  (what  Botbe  denies)  qnite  as  necessaiyand  eonstaiit  a  maik  of 
the  Christian  life  as  the  ^tvoecTy.  I  will  readily  allow  that  Paul  has 
made  use  of  this  expression  in  the  Bomans  to  designate  causality,  since 
It  corresponds  more  than  any  other  to  the  form  under  which  he  is  here 
thinking  of  causality.  The  first  original  causality  is  the  «n  of  Adam-^ 
the  secondary  cause,  the  connecting  link  for  this  continuation  of  death 
from  Adam,  is  the  sinning  of  ixidividnals,  on  which  the  connexion 
between  sin  and  death,  subjectively  considered,  depends.  But  if  the 
i<t>'  f  be  not  referred  to  Adam,  still  the  passage  mi^t  be  so  taken  that 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  would  be  maintained  by  it,  if  either  the 
lifiapToy  is  referred  to  the  partidpation  of  all  in  Adam's  an,  (which  yet 
would  be  entirely  aibitraiy,  since  ao  more  definite  expression  is  added 
to  indicate  that  the  apostle  is  peaking  of  the  sinning  of  all  in  one,)  or 
the  i<b*  f  is  understood  in  Bothe's  sense.  The  reasoning  of  the  apostle 
would  then  be  this :  SCen  sinned  indeed  from  the  time  of  Adam  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  they  did  not  sin  like  Adam  by  the 
violation  of  a  positive  law,  and  without  a  law  there  can  be  no  imputa- 
tion of  sin.  Consequently,  to  that  time,  not  men's  own  sins,  but  only 
that  sin  of  Adam  was  punished  as  the  common  guilt  of  humanity;  only 
in  this  relation  could  death  affect  them  as  a  punishment  off  sin.  But 
Paul  could  not  say  this  without  contradicting  what  he  had  asserted  a 
little  before ;  for  he  had  distinctly  shown,  that  the  want  of  an  outward 
theocratic  law  by  no  means  excused  the  Gentiles  in  their  sins,  since  its 
place  was  supplied  by  the  divine  law  revealed  in  their  consciences :  and 
always  when  he  refers  to  the  consciousness  of  guilt  in  men,  he  appeals . 
to  this  internal  judgment  on  their  own  sins,  without  taking  account  of 
Adam's  sin  as  reckoned  to  the  whole  human  race.  And  if,  with  Bothe, 
we  distinguish  a  positive  juridical  connexion  formed  by  imputation 
between  sin  and  death,  from  an  internal,  real,  natural,  and  therefore 
Immediate  connexion,  (which  is  a  leading  idea  in  his  essay,  and  ex- 
pressed fully  in  p.  54,)  this  self-cantradicUon  in  Paul  weuii  not  be 
obviated,  for  the  divine  imputation  and  the  voice  of  conscience,  the 
internal  sense  of  guilt,  are  correlative  ideas.  The  voice  of  con- 
science, in  the  internal  sense  of  guilt,  is  nothing  else  than  the  subjective 
revelation  of  the  divine  imputation;  and  as  Paul  assumes  the  first 
independently  of  a  positive  law,  he  must  therefore  assume  the  second  as 
something  Independent  of  positive  law,  as  he  himself  develops  it  in 
Bom.  11. 14>-16,  and  also  marks  the  connexion  between  sin  and  death 
established  by  the  divine  justice,  and  manifested  as  such  in  the  con- 
sciences of  men ;  Bom.  i.  32.  If  we  allow  Paul  to  be  his  own  inter- 
preter, we  shall  find  the  train  of  thought  in  Bom.  v.  13,  14,  to  be  the 
following.  He  l»riogB  forward  the  objection  that  the  sin  of  Adam  had 
reigned  in  the  world  till  Moses,  although  no  positive  law  was  in  exist- 
ence, and  without  law  there  could  be  no  Imputation  of  sin.  He  repels 
this  objection  by  the  fact,  that  death  still  reigned  even  over  those  who 
had  not  sinned  like  Adam  against  a  positive  law.  This  fact  is  an 
i>bjective  evidence  of  imputation,  and,  as  is  evident  from  tl^e  preceding 
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Now,  according  to  Paul*s  yiewsf,  this  cannot  be  understood  of 
an  essential  change  in  the  physical  oiganization  of  man,  and 
that  the  body  by  that  event  first  be<^une  mortal  instead  of 
immortal,  for  he  expressly  asserts  the  opposite  in  1  Cor.  xy.  45, 
since  he  attributes  to  the  first  man  a  a<tf/i«  xoUov^  xl/vxucov^ 
in  contrast  with  ihe  trufia  vvBvfiarucoy  of  the  resurrection. 

This  change,  therefore,  can  only  relate  partly  to  the  manner 
in  which  our  earthly  existence  would  terminate,  the  forcible 
disruption  of  the  connexion  between  soul  and  body  which 
we  designate  by  the  name  of  death,  partly  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  necessity  of  such  a  death  would  appear  to  the 
human  mind  But  both  are  closely  connected  with  one 
another.  As  life,  life  in  communion  with  God,  a  divine,  holy, 
happy,  and  unchangeable  life,  are  ideas  indissolubly  c(»inected 

remarkfl,  this  imputation  approves  itself  to  be  just  in  the  conscience, 
"which  exhibits  men  as  transgressors  of  an  undeniable  divine  law. 

^  What  Paul  here  says  of  the  if/uxfic^v  of  man,  certainly  relates  only 
to  the  constitution  of  the  body,  which  only  has  in  it  the  principle  oi 
earthly  life ;  he  could  not  mean  to  designate  by  it  the  nature  of  man  in 
general,  as  if,  since  it  had  in  itself  nothing  higher  than  an  animal  prin- 
ciple, and  was  destitute  of  the  divine  principle  of  life  which  was  first 
imparted  through  Christ  to  human  nature,  it  must  necessarily  succumb 
to  temptation.  That  supposition  which  we  have  already  combated 
would  then  follow,  that  sin  was  something  already  deposited  in  the 
psychical  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  a  necessary  link  in  its 
development,  which  would  manifest  its  power  when  once  aroused  from 
its  slumbers,  and  that  sinlessness  could  only  emanate  from  Christ.  But 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  the  indwelling  wevfM  of  the  human 
nature  itself  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  supernatural  viffufta,  as  the 
receptacle  in  the  human  soul  for  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
that  which,  in  connexion  with  the  supernatural  infloeaoe,  belongs  to  its 
right  activity ;  see  above,  p.  130.  Even  in  the  spiritoal  nature  of  fallen 
man,  he  recognises  something  higher  as  the  if'vx^*  1  cannot  agree  with 
Usteri,  that,  in  the  passage  1  Thess.  v.,  by  the  term  vvtufxa,  we  are  to 
understand  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  divine  principle  of 
life  communicated  by  it,  as  some  individualized  in  man.  In  reference 
to  this,  Paul  could  not  express  the  wish  that  it  might  be  preserved 
blameless,  for  in  itself  it  could  not  be  affected  by  any  sin :  wherever 
anything  sinful  found  entrance,  it  must  retire.  The  passage  in  1  Thess. 
i.  19,  "  Repress  not  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  let  inspiration 
have  its  free  movement,"  cannot  be  considered  parallel ;  and  as  little 
the  exhortation  in  Eph.  iv.  80,  not  to  grieve  by  evil  passions  the  Spirit 
of  CK)d  working  in  the  souls  of  believers,  which  is  very  different  nrom 
keeping  it  blameless  and  spotless.  In  all  these  passages,  wyevfia  is  not 
spoken  of  as  a  property  of  man ;  in  the  first,  on  the  contrary,  the  vycS/ui 
is  represented  as  altogether  homogeneous,  as  a  component  part  of  human 
nature  with  the^soul  and  body. 
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in  the  New  Testament  phraaeology,  particularly  in  the  nmtdngs 
of  Paul  and  John,  so,  on  the  other  Imnd,  are  equally  connect^ 
the  ideas  of  sin,  unhappiness,  and  death.  As  man  in  com- 
munion with  God  becomes  conscious  of  a  divine  life  raised 
above  all  change  and  death,  and  the  thought  of  the  cessation 
of  life  or  annihilation  is  unknown  ;  so  when  by  sin  this  con- 
nexion is  broken,  and,  in  estrangement  from  God  as  the 
eternal  fountain  of  life,  he  becomes  conscious  of  his  contracted 
existence,  the  thought  of  death  first  springs  up.  Without 
this^  the  transition  from  an  earthly  existence  to  a  higher — 
objective  in  itself,  and  subjective  to  the  mind* — would  have 
been  only  the  form  of  a  higher  development  of  life.  In  this 
sense,  Paul  calls  sin,  the  sting  of  death,  1  Cor.  xv.  56,  by 
which  he  marks  the  internal  connexion  between  death  and  a 
sense  of  guilt ;  as  the  wounding  power  of  death  is  founded  in 
sin,  death  as  that  terrific  object  to  the  mind  of  man  exhibits 
itself  only  in  connexion  with  the  consciousness  of  sin. 

Paul  certainly  represents  a  corruption  of  human  nature  as 
the  consequence  of  the  first  sin,  and  admits  a  supremacy  of 
the  sinful  principle  in  the  human  race,  but  not  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  original  nature  of  man  as  the  o£&pring  of 
God,  and  created  in  his  image,  has  been  thereby  destroyed. 
Bather  he  admits  the  existence  in  man  of  two  opposing  prin- 
ciples— ^the  predominating  sinful  principle  and  the  divine  prin- 
ciple, depressed  and  obscured  by  the  former,  yet  still  more  or 
less  manifesting  its  heavenly  origin.  Hence  he  deduces  an  un- 
deniable consciousness  of  God,  and  an  equally  undeniable  moral 
self-consciousness  as  a  radiation  from  the  former.  And  as  he 
recognises  an  original  and  imiversal  revelation  of  God  to  the 
human  consciousness,  so  also  he  acknowledges  in  himQian 
nature  a  constitution  adapted  to  receive  it ;  as  there  is  a  self- 
testimony  of  God,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  man  lives,  moves,  and 
exists,  so  also  there  is  an  original  susceptibility  in  human 
nature  corresponding  to  that  testimony.  The  whole  creation 
as  a  revelation  of  God,  especially  of  his  almightiness  and 

'  Krabbe,  in  his  work  already  quoted,  although  the  premisea  deduced 
by  him  from  1  Cor.  xv.  4.6,  ought  to  have  led  to  the  same  view  as  mine, 
yet  he  has  opposed  it,  under  the  supposition  that  I  have  not  admitted 
an  objective  tdteration  of  the  form  of  death,  but  only  a  subjective 
alteration  in  reference  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  represented  to  the  mind 
of  man.  To  guard  against  this  misunderstanding,  I  have  added  several 
new  observations  to  render  my  meaning  more  explicit. 
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goodness,'  is  designed  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  man  to  a  per- 
ception of  this  inward  revelation  of  God«  But  since  by  the 
predominant  sinful  tendency  of  man  the  susceptibility  for  this 
revelation  of  God  is  impaired,  hq  has  lost  the  ability  to  raise 
himself  by  means  of  the  feelings  awakened  by  outward  im- 
pressions to  a  development  of  the  idea  of  God,  to  serve  as  an 
organ  for  which  is  the  highest  destiny  of  the  himiaa  spirit.' 
Since  the  consciousness  in  man  of  an  interior  being,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  is  distinct  from  nature,  and  exalted  above  it,  is 
capable  of  appropriating  the  supernatural,  has  been  depressed 
by  sin, — since  he  has  enslaved  himself  to  that  nature  over 
which  he  was  destined  to  rule,'  he  is  no  longer  abl^  to  develop 

^  In  Rom.  i.  20,  Paul  first  asserts  in  general,  that  the  inyisible  being 
of  Qod  is  manifested  to  the  thinking  spirit  by  the  creation;  he  then 
specifies  the  revelation  of  his  power,  and  adds  to  it  the  general  term 
$€i6Tri5,  (on  the  form  of  this  word  see  Bttckert,)  including  everythingf 
besides  which  belongs  to  the  revelation  of  the  idea  of  God,  to  oar  con* 
captions  of  the  divine  attributes  to  the  ii6paTa  rod  0coD.  We  cannot  de- 
duce from  the  words  (for  it  was  not  the  apostle's  intention  to  be  more 
definite)  a  special  reference  to  any  other  divine  attribute ;  butdt  is  not 
witliout  reason  that  he  brings  forward  the  idea  of  Almightiness,  be- 
cause this  first  strikes  the  reUgious  consciousness  on  the  contemplation 
of  Nature,  and  hence  the  consciousness  of  dependence  on  a  higher 
power  is  the  predominant  sentiment  in  Natural  Religion.  Still  we  may 
infer,  from  the  term  iibxap((rrri<rav  in  v.  21,  that  the  goodness  of  God 
was  present  to  his  thoughts,  which  is  favoured  by  a  reference  to  Acts 
ziv.  17.  In  this  result  I  agree  with  Schneckenburger  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Natural  Theology  of  Paul  and  its  sources,  contained  in  his 
BeitrSge  zur  EinUitungf  Ac,  But  I  cannot  perceive  the  necessity 
for  deducing  the  manner  in  which  Paul  has  expressed  himself  from  any 
other  source  than  from  the  depths  of  his  own  spirit,  enlightened  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ ;  and  in  Philo's  far  less  original  investigations,  I  can 
find  nothing  which  can  serve  to  explain  Paul's  thoughts  and  language, 
although  I  see  nothing  in  the  use  Schneckenburger  is  disposed  to  make 
of  Phuo  for  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  which  tends  to  de- 
preciate the  latter ;  and  I  must  entirely  agree  with  his  excellent  remarks ' 
on  the  relation  of  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  school  to  the  appearance  of 
Christianity.  He  also  justly  ramarks,  that  those  who  in  their  folly  think 
that  they  can  illustrate  the  greatest  revolution  in  the  human  race  (the 
moral  creation  effected  by  Christianity)  by  excerpts  from  Philo  (an  at- 
tempt as  rational  as  to  explain  the  living  principle  by  a  corpse),  must 
serve  quite  a  different^  object  from  that  which  they  havej>roposed  to 
themselves. 

^  The  connexion  of  the  inward  and  outward  revelation  of  God  is 
probably  hinted  at  in  the  phrase  iv  avrots,    Romans  i.  19. 

'  The  dominion  of  man  over  nature  presupposes  in  its  true  signifi- 
cance the  free  development  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  on  which  the 
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the  feelingB  excited  in  his  breast,  of  dependenoe  on  a  higher 
power,  and  of  gratitude  for  the  blessingB  bestowed  upon  him, 
80  as  to  believe  in  an  ALnighty  Grod  as  Creator  and  GoYemor 
of  the  world,  but  he  allows  these  feelings  to  terminate  in  the 
created  beings^  in  the  powers  and  phenomena  of  nature  by 
which  thej  were  first  excited.     Thus,  as  Paul  describes  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  idolatry  originated  in  the  deification  of 
Nature,  which  jet  implies  a  depressed  coDsdousness  of  God, 
and  to  thi^  as  lying  at  its  basis,  Paul  appealed  in  his  discourse 
at  Athens.   This  depression  of  the  consciousness  of  God  by  the 
substitution  of  sensible  objects^  tended  more  and  more  to  the 
deterioration  of  man's  moral  nature ;  Bom.  L  28.     Yet  this, 
as  it  belonged  to  the  essence  of  humanity,  could  not   be 
entirely  obliterated.     It  manifested  itself  in  the  conscience 
as  the  undeniable  emanation  &om  the  consciousness  of  God. 
According  to  Paul,  this  is  the  revelation  of  an  internal  law  for 
the  life,  and  a  judgment  upon  it,  undeniable  by  man,  even 
should  he  not  deduce  from  it  the  consciousness  of  that  Crod 
who  here  manifests  himself  as  a  hidden  legislative  and  judging 
power.     Men,  in  passing  judgment  on  one  another,  give 
evidence  of  the  power  of  that  innate  law  of  their  nature,  and 
condemn  themselves  ;  Rom.  ii.  1.* 

Thus  Paul  represents  two  general  principles  in  the  natural 
man  as  striving  against  each  other ;  the  principle  peculiar  to 
the  ofispring  of  God,  and  allied  to  God,  an  implanted  con- 
sciousness of  God,  and  (grounded  on  that)  a  moral  self-con- 
sciousness, the  reaction  of  the  religious  and  moral  nature  of 
man ;  and  the  principle  of  sin ;  or,  in  other  words,  Spirit  and 
Flesh.     And  as  the  former,  the  original  nature  of  man,  is 

elevation  of  the  spirit  over  natnre  and  its  affinity  to  Qod  is  founded,  as 
a  means  of  exercising  that  true  dominion. 

^  I  cannot  Bgree  with  those  who  think  that  Paul,  in  this  passage, 
alluded  to  the  Jews,  who  are  expressly  mentioned  in  ▼.  9.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  the  transition  from  those  of  whom  he  had  been  speaking, 
the  Gentiles,  to  this  new  subject,  the  Jews,  must  have  been  in  some  way 
marked.  But  the  did  only  refers  us  to  what  immediately  precedes,  L  32, 
which  relates  to  the  Qentiles,  though  it  does  not  follow  that  Paul  eon- 
fined  himself  to  the  same  elass  of  Gentiles.  Since  whoever  knows  the 
law  of  Gk)d  (according  to  which  they  who  do  such  things  are  worthy  of 
death)  and  yet  does  what  it  forbids,  cannot  excuse  himself, — ^thoa  canst 
allege  no  excuse  for  thyself;  thou,  whoever  thou  mayest  be,  thou  who 
testifiest  of  thy  knowl^ge  of  God,  when  thou  judgest  another,  thou 
condemnest  thyselfl 
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Checked  in  its  derelopment  and  efficiency  by  the  latter,  and 
detained  a  prisoner  as  by  a  hostile  force,  he  describes  the  state 
of  the  natural  man  in  general  as  one  of  bondage.^  Still  a  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  made  between  the  different  states  of  this 
bondage,  whether  it  is  conscious  or  unconscious;  whether  the 
depressed  higher  nature  has  become  unconscious  of  its  own 
prerogative,  and  of  the  restraint  imposed  upon  it,  or  whether 
the  sense  of  bondage  in  which  man's  higher  self  is  held  has 
been  excited,  and  hence  a  longing  after  freedom  in  the  de- 
Teloped  higher  self-conscionsness.  The  latter  is  the  state  to 
which  the  apostle  has  affixed  the  name  of  bondage  in  the  more 
restricted  sense  of  the  word,  the  bondage  under  the  law  ;  a 
state  in  whidi  the  consciousness  of  the  depressed  higher 
nature  is  combined  with  that  of  the  law  revealing  itselP  in  it. 
Hence  these  two  states  of  unconscious  or  conscious  bondage 
are  distinguished  as  living  without  the  law,  or  living  under 
the  law.  These  two  states  the  apostle  describes  in  the  7th 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans ;  he  here  depicts,  in  his 
own  peiBon,  and  from  his  own  experience,  two  general  states. 

The  fibnst  state  he  represents  as  one  in  which  a  man  lives  in 
delusive  satis&ction,  unconscious  both  of  the  requirements  of 
the  holy  law  and  of  the  power  of  the  counteracting  principle 
of  sinfulness.  He  awakes  from  this  state  of  security  when  the 
consciousness  of  the  law  and  its  requirements  is  excited.  The 
moral  ideal,  which  is  presented  by  the  law  to  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  man,  exerts  an  attractive  influence  on  his  higher 
nature.  He  feels  that  he  can  find  satis&ction  and  happiness 
only  in  the  agreement  of  his  life  with  this  law.  But  then  he 
sees  that  he  has  been  woftdly  deceived,  for  the  law  when  it 
brings  forth  into  consciousness  the  sinful  desires  that  had 
hitherto  been  slmnbering  in  his  breast,  irritates  them  to 
greater  activity  by  the  opposition  of  its  commands.  The  man 
who  is  enduring  this  conflict  is  represented  by  Paul  as  saying, 
"  The  commandment  that  should  have  tended  to  life  brought 
only  death ;  for  sin  which  now  took  occasion  to  break  forth, 
deceived  me  by  the  commandment  and  by  it  slew  me." — Rom. 
vii.  10,  11.  The  deception  which  was  practised  by  the  power 
of  the  hitherto  slumbering  but  now  rampant  sinful  desires, 
consisted  in  this,  that  when  the  law  in  its  glory,  the  moral 
archetype,  first  revealed  itself  to  the  higher  nature  of  man, 
^  The  SovXcfa  rijr  ofiaprlas* 
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he  waa  filled  with  earnest  desire  to  seize  the  reyealed  ideal ; 
but  this  desire  only  made  him  more  painfblly  sensible  of  the 
chasm  which  separated  him  from  the  object  after  which  he 
aspired.  Thus,  what  appeared  at  first  a  blissful  ideal,  by  the 
guilt  of  death-producing  sin  became  changed  into  its  opposite. 
The  higher  nature  of  man  aspiring  after  a  fi:«er  self-oon- 
sciousnesSy  is  sensible  of  the  hannony  between  itself  and  the 
divine  law,  in  which  it  delights ;  but  there  is  another  power, 
the  power  of  the  sinful  principle  striving  against  the  higher 
nature,  which,  when  a  man  is  disposed  to  follow  the  inward 
divine  leading,  drags  him  away,  so  that  he  cannot  accompli&h 
the  good  by  which  alone  his  heavenly  nature  is  attracted.^ 
In  the  consciousness  of  this  wretched  disunion,  he  exclaims, 
"  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  power  of  sin  1 "  *  After 
thus  vividly  calling  to  mind  the  state  of  disunion  and  unhappi* 
ness  from  which  Christianity  has  set  him  free,  he  is  carried 
away  by  emotions  of  thankfulness  for  redemption  fix>m  that 
intearnal  wretchedness;  and  dropping  the  character  he  had 
for  the  moment  assumed,  he  interrupts  himselP  by  an  exclar 
mation  occasioned  by  the  consciousness  of  his  present  state, 
and  then,  in  conclusion,  briefly  adverts  to  the  state  of  dis- 
union before  described,  ^'  I  myself  therefore  am  a  man  who 
with  the  spirit  serve  the  law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  the 
law  of  sin."  If  we  understand  the  phrase,  *'  serve  the  law  of 
God^  in  the  full  strictness  of  the  idea>  more  seems  to  be 
expressed  by  it  than  the  standing-point  of  the  natural  man 
allows :  for  taking  the  words  in  their  highest  sense,  they 
describe  such  a  development  of  the  whole  life  to  God, 
such  an  animating  of  it  by  a  practical  sense  of  God,  as 
must  proceed  from  regeneration,  and  supposes  its  existence. 
But  we  must  first  of   all  accurately  fix  the  meaning  of 

^  By  the  opposition  between  the  inner  man  and  the  law  in  the  mem- 
ben  or  the  flesh,  Paul  certainly  does  not  mean  simply  the  oppositiott 
between  Spirit  and  Sense ;  for  if  the  spirit  were  realljf  so  animated  hy 
the  good  which  is  represented  in  the  law  as  it  ought  to  be  according  to 
its  original  iiatnre  and  destination,  its  volitions  would  be  powerful 
enough  to  subordinate  sense  to  itself.  But  the  apostle  represents  the 
spirit  as  powerless,  because  a  selfish  tendency  predominates  in  the  soul 
He  therefore  intends  by  these  terms  to  express  the  opposition  between 
the  depressed  higher  nature  of  man,  and  the  sinful  principle  which 
controls  the  actions  of  men. 

'  Paul  terms  it  the  body  of  death,  inasmuch  the  power  of  evil  dedres 
manifests  itself  particularly  in  the  body  as  the  slave  of  sinful  habita. 
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£oi;Xevc£v  and  ot  vofioc  in  this  passage.  Both  terms  are  used 
by  Paul  in  a  two-fold  manner.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
hovXeveiv  is  that  of  a  life  corresponding  to  God*s  law  and  to 
the  consciousness  of  dependence  on  him.  But  this  conscious- 
ness of  dependence  may  be  of  two  sorts ;  either  one  with 
which  the  tendency  of  ihe  will  harmonizes^  one  in  which  the 
man  consents  with  freedom ;  or  one  which  stands  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  will.  And  so  likewise  in  the  application  of 
the  term  Law,  of  which  the  general  idea  is  a  rule  of  life  and 
action.  This  rule  may  be  either,  according  to  the  second 
meaning  of  dovXela^  a  rule  presenting  itself  to  the  spirit  of 
man  from  without,  an  outwardly  commanding  constraining 
law,  which  contradicts  the  predominant  internal  tendency  of 
the  Will,  and  whose  supremacy  is  therefore  only  acknowledged 
by  compulsion ;  or  it  may  be  a  rule  proceeding  from  within, 
foimded  on  the  internal  development  of  the  life,  with  which 
the  predominant  tendency  of  the  will  is  in  perfect  harmony, 
according  to  the  first  meaning  of  ^ovXelcu  Now  the  apostle 
here  employs  ^vXela  in  the  second  sense,  and  describes  a 
state  in  which  the  consciousness  of  God  makes  its  power  felt 
in  the  opposition  to  the  sinful  tendency  of  the  will,  that 
controls  the  life ;  for  if  the  other  sense  of  the  term  were 
intended,  that  unhappy  disunion  would  immediately  cease. 
If  the  consciousness  of  God  had  become  an  internal  law 
of  the  life  with  which  the  determinations  of  the  will  were  in 
harmony,  the  adpi  would  no  longer  exercise  its  power  as 
a  determining  principle  of  tHe  life. 

No  doubt,  the  apostle  took  the  materials  of  this  description 
from  his  own  experience,  which  put  it  in  his  power  to 
delineate  the  condition  in  such  Hvely  colours.  Though 
educated  by  pious  parents  in  Judaism,  still  there  was  for 
him  during  childhood  a  period  of  ingenuous  simplicity, 
in  which  the  consciousness  of  the  law  and  of  the  contrariety 
between  its  requirements  and  the  indwelling  principle  of  sin, 
could  not  be  developed  with  the  same  clearness  as  in  maturer 
life.  And  from  this  first  epoch  of  childhood,  he  was  led  on 
by  his  Pharisaic  e4ucation  to  the  summit  of  servitude  to  the 
law.  But  he  represents  in  his  own  person  the  two  general 
standing-points  of  human  development,  by  whidh  the  race,  as 
well  as  individuals,  have  been  trained  for  the  reception  of 
redemption.     He  here  describes  in  an  individual  example  the 
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use  of  Judaism  as  the  legal  religion,  viewed  in  its  peci]liai 
nature  to  ChristiaDity,  in  reference  to  the  development  of  the 
human  race.  Very  different  was  that  port  of  Judaism  which 
constituted  the  point  of  union  between  it  and  the  gospel,  and 
the  aspect  under  which  it  might  be  viewed  as  the  gospel 
veiled,  the  prophetic  element,  by  which  it  was  connected  with 
the  promises  made  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  formed 
a  continuation  of  them  till  the  Redeemer  himself  appeared. 
As  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  Bedeemer,  it 
was  neediul,  on  the  one  hand,  to  excite  a  oonsciousoesB 
of  internal  disunion  and  bondage,  and  the  consequent  sense 
of  a  need  of  redemption ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  point 
out  the  relief  about  to  be  afforded  for  tliis  misery,  and  the 
personage  by  whom  it  would  be  effected ;  so  Judaism  was  in 
both  these  respects  a  divine  revelation  and  a  religious  economy 
preparative  to  Christianity. 

In  confutation  of  the  Jews  and  Judaizers,  who  would 
not  recognise  in  Judaism  a  preparative  dispensation,  but 
maintained  its  perpetual  validity,  the  apostle  evinced  that 
all  the  leadings  of  the  divine  government  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  related  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  design 
embracing  the  salvation  of  the  whole  fEdlen  raoe  of  man,  a 
design  of  communicating  among  all  men,  by  the  Messiah, 
redeeming  grace,  for  the  obtaining  of  which  no  other  means 
would  be  requisite  than  surrendering  themselves  to  it  and  re- 
ceiving it  by  means  of  faith.  There  was,  therefore,  only  one 
fundamental  relation  between  God  and  man;  on  the  part 
of  God,  a  revelation  of  his  grace  in  its  promise  and  fulfilment; 
on  the  part  of  man,  an  appropriation  of  this  grace  by  feith. 
The  legal  Judaism  could  make  no  alteration  in  this  unchange- 
able or  fundamental  relation  between  God  and  man,  which 
had  been  already  established  by  the  promises  given  to  Abra- 
ham ;  it  could  not  add  a  new  condition,  such  as  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  Gal.  iii.  1^) 
in  which  case  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  would  be  attached 
to  something  that  could  not  be  performed,  since  no  man  is 
capable  of  observing  the  law.  The  law,  therefore,  formed 
only  a  preparatory,  intervening  economy  for  the  Jewish  na- 
tion,^ partly  designed  to  check  in  some  measure  the  grosser 

*  To  this  Rom.  v.  20  refers,  v6fiot  TapsurrjKe^r^ 
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indulgences  of  sin,^  but  more  especially  to  call  forth  and 

*  rvv  rrupa^fftw  x^i»»  ^^  i^*  ^^-  The  interpretation  which  I  hare 
here  followed  of  this  passage  requires  to  be  supported  against  the 
objections  of  Usteri  in  iSAEniwickhdung  dee  pavlinUchen  Ldirhegriffejs 
(Development  of  the  Pauline  Doctrines)^  4th  ed.  pp.  66, 67,  and  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  p.  114.  The  reasons 
alleged  by  him  are,  tluit  the  idea  of  transgression  presupposes  the 
idea  of  law— that  according  to  the  Pauline  association  of  ideas,  sin  was 
called  forth  by  the  law,  the  law  could  present  no  check  to  sin,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  must  tend  to  hasten  the  outbreak  of  sinfulness.  Paul 
would  therefore  contradict  himself,  if  he  said  that  the  law  was  added 
in  order  to  check  sin.  But  although  Paul  by  describing  dfiapria  as 
wapdfiaffis,  conceived  of  it  as  a  transgression  of  the  law,  yet  sin  without 
reference  to  the  Mosaic  law  might  be  so  denominated  in  reference  to  thj9 
law  of  God  revealed  in  the  conscience.  When  the  internal  law  as  a 
revelation  of  God  is  outwardly  presented  in  a  literal  form,  it  only  serves 
to -bring  this  opposition  into  clearer  consciousness,  and  to  counterwork 
the  manifold  influences  by  which  this  consciousness  is  obscured  and 
depressed.  Indeed,  the  law,  according  to  Paul,  cannot  conquer  sin 
internally,  but  only  serves  to  manifest  it  in  its  full  extent.  It  can 
produce  no  tnie  holiness  in  the  disposition;  nevertheless,  we  can 
readily  conceive  how  a  positive  law,  bringing  into  clearer  consciousness 
the  opposition  of  good  and  evil,  opposing  the  distinctly  expressed 
divine  will  to  sinful  inclinations,  by  threatening  and  alarming,  would 
check  the  outward  indulgence  of  sinful  desires,  act  as  a  check  on  grossw 
immorality,  and  promote  outward  moral  decorum.  This,  it  is  true, 
can  be  attained  only  in  a  very  imperfect  degree  by  the  law,  since  it  has 
not  the  power  of  operating  on  the  internal  ground,  from  which  all^the 
outward  manifestations  of  sin  proceed.  On  the  one  hand,  the  law 
checks  the  grosser  outbreaks  of  sin ;  on  the  other,  it  occasions  that  the 
sinfulness  called  forth  by  opposition  from  its  concealment,  is  displayed 
in  the  form  of  particular  transgression  of  the  law,  and  a  man  thereby 
becomes  conscious  of  the  hidden  and  deeply-seated  root  of  all  evil. 
Both  may  be  represented  as  the  work  of  the  law ;  the  check  put  on  the 
outbreaks  of  sinfulness,  and  the  greater  prominence  given  to  it  in  the 
form  of  particular  transgressions  of  special  commands.  Both  may  be 
considered  as  the  objects  of  that  divine  wisdom  which  gave  the  law  to 
man,  if  we  only  keep  the  various  references  distinct  from  each  other. 
On  the  one  hand,  to  prevent  the  total  brutalization  of  human  nature, 
and,  on  the  other,  not  to  permit  the  self-deception  that  any  other  means 
of  training  can  avail  short  of  that  method  which  will  effect  a  radical 
cure.  As  to  the  first  point,  Paul  marks  it  in  Rom.  iii.  23,  where  he  says 
that  men  were  kept  as  prisoners  by  the  law,  which  agrees  with  what 
Christ  says  when,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  opposes  the  holiness 
of  disposition  attained  through  the  gospel,  to  the  theocratic  political 
law,  which  would  only  restrain  from  without  the  outbreaking  force  of 
evil,  and  with  what  he  says  in  Matt.  xix.  8,  on  the  relation  of  the  law 
to  the  ffK\ripoKap1^(a  of  men.  -  With  respect  to  the  other  interpretation  of 
the  passage — "  the  law  is  added  in  order  to  make  sin  knowable  as  suc^, 
to  bring  men  to  a  clear  consdouaness  of  it  :'*  the  words  do  not  so  plainly 
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maintain  a  vivid  consciousness  of  sin.^  Since  the  law  put  an 
outward  check  on  the  sinful  propensity,  which  was  constantly 
giving  fresh  proofs  of  its  refiuctorineas — as  by  this  means  the 
consciousness  of  the  power  of  the  sinful  principle  became 
more  vivid,  and  hence  the  sense  of  need  botii  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  and  freedom  from  its  bondage  was  awakened— the 
law  became  a  wathayutyoQ  cic  Xptarov,  The  bondage  of 
Judaism  partly  consisted  in  the  union  of  religion  with  a  mul- 
titude of  sensible  forms,  which  could  only  typify  the  divine 
that  was  not  yet  distinctly  apprehended;  the  dependence  of 
the  development  of  the  internal  religious  life  on  outward  and 
sensible'  objects,  might  also  contribute,  like  the  moral  part 
of  the  law,  to  restrain  rude  sensuality,  to  awaken  the  internal 
religious  sentiment,  to  arouse  it  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
bondage  that  oppressed  it,  and  to  a  longing  after  fr-eedom.' 

convey  this  meaning.  Acoording  to  that  interpretation  they  would 
mean — the  law  was  given  to  favour  transgressions,  in  order  that  trans- 
gressions might  take  place ;  the  thought  would,  after  all,  be  veiy  ob- 
scurely expressed,  and  if  this  were  said  without  further  limitation,  it 
would  convey  such  a  mean  estimate  of  the  law,  which  Paul  from  his 
standing-point  certainly  could  not  allow.  And  as  Btickert  jostly 
remarks,  the  use  of  the  article  with  the  word  irapafid<r€vy  (on  acconnt  of 
certain  existing  sins  in  order  to  put  a  check  to  them)  better  suits  the 
method  of  interpretation  we  have  followed  and  the  connexion  of  the 
passage,  since  it  is  the  design  of  Paul  to  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  the  law  in  its  own  though  subordinate  value.  See  Schneckenburger's 
review  of  Usteri's  work  on  the  Pauline  doctrines,  which  agrees  in  this 
and  several  other  points  with  our  own  views,  in  Bheinwald's  Eeper' 
torium,  No.  vi.,  &c. 

^  Bom.  V.  20,  Iva  wXtoydarf  i^  dfiaprtof  "so  that  sin  might  abound," 
that  is,  that  the  power  of  indwelling  sin,  the  intuitive  force  of  the  sinfil 
principle  as  such,  might  be  manifested  so  much  more  strongly.  la 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  Pauline  sentiment^  Fritsche,  in  his 
excellent  commentary,  to  which  I  am  much  indebted,  justly  remarks 
(p.  S60),  that  this  cannot  be  the  literal  sense  of  the  passage,  for  here 
ofiaprla  is  spoken  of  as  a  single  violation  of  6od*s  law.  The  sense  of  the 
passage  is,  in  order  that  transgressions  may  increase.  But  this  must 
serve  to  make  them  more  conscious  of  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  evil 
principle,  by  its  coming  forth  more  distinctly  in  outwsurd  manifestation, 
as  we  detect  in  the  symptoms  of  a  positive  disease  the  morbific  matter 
whieh  has  been  for  a  long  time  lurking  in  the  system.  Thus,  Bom. 
viL  13,  in  order  that  sin  might  show  itself  abundantly  as  sin;  sin  in  its 
destructive  power,  so  that  the  law,  in  itself  salutaiy,  must  bring  do* 
struction  to  man  on  account  of  sin. 

'  The  S«Sov\»a0ai  6ird  rd  aroix^Ta  s=  ret  trapKucd,  Tide  supra,  p.  823, 
note. 

*  Thus  Peter  calls  the  law  in  its  whole  extent,  contrasted  with  the 
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In  this  aspect,  the  unity  of  the  Moral  and  the  Ritual  in  the 
Mosaic  law  is  apparent ;  both  belonged  to  this  standing-point 
of  religious  and  moral  development,  and  subserved  the  same 
object. 

In  the  ages  preceding  Christianity,  mankind  were  divided 
into  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  distinction  between  them  con- 
sisted in  the  opposition  between  natural  development,  and 
revelation  among  the  Jews.  God  had  from  the  beginning 
commimicated  and  propagated  the  knowledge  of  himself  by  a 
connected  series  of  revelation ;  by  a  positive  law,  the  need  of 
a  redemption  was  manifested,  and  promises  were  given  with 
gradually  increasing  clearness  of  Him  who  was  to  justify  this 
need;  Rom.  ix.  4.  The  theocracy  was  here  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  particular  nationality,  until  at  last  the  Redeemer 
arose  from  the  midst  of  this  nation,  and  verified  in  his  own 
person  the  promises  made  to  them.  The  Gentiles,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  left  to  themselves,  and  shut  out  from  the  organized 
historical  preparation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  Still  the 
apostle  recognises,  as  we  have  here  remarked,  an  original 
revelation  of  God  among  the  heathen,  without  which  even 
idolatry  could  not  have  arisen.  He  presents  us  with  a  twon 
fold  idea  of  divine  revelation,  distinguished  by  two  names. 
The  universal  revelation  of  God  in  the  creation,  and  through 
that  in  the  reason  and  conscience,  in  which  three  factors  are 
combined — the  self-revelation  of  God  in  creation  acting  fron^ 
without — ^the  adaptation  to  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  spirit 
of  man,  (reason  and  conscience) — and  the  imdeniable  con^ 
nexion  of  created  spirits,  with  the  original  Spirit  whose 
oflfepring  they  are,  in  whom  they  live  and  move  and  havQ 
their  being,  the  fountain  from  which  proceed  all  the  n^ove- 
ments  of  ^e  higher  life ;  this  universal  revelation  the  apostle 
distinguishes  by  the  name  t^aviptamQ,  Revelation  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  (which  proceeds  not  from  an  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  through  the  medium  of  creation  like  the 
former,)  by  means  of  which  man  apprehends  in  a  divine  light 
the  truths  relating  to  salvation,  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
could   not  attain  by  his  own  reason, —  Paul  terms  axo- 

But  that  universal  revelation,  owing  to  the  corruption 

grace  of  redemption,  "  a  yoke  which  neither  they  nor  their  fitthers  were 
able  to  bear.**    Acts  xy.  10. 
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which  repiosBed  the  awakened  consdotisness  of  God,^  could 
not  be  manifeBted  purely  and  clearly;  the  deification  of 
nature,  which  gained  the  ascendency  over  its  partial  iHumi- 
nation  of  mankind,  formed  an  opposition  against  the  element 
of  divine  revelation  in  Judaism  which  was  implanted  there  in 
its  purity,  and  presented  by  the  providence  of  God.  But  in 
considering  the  opposition  of  Heathenism  to  Judaism,  we 
must  distinguish  from  its  injurious  influences  that  internally 
revealed  law  of  conscience  which  corresponded  to  the  positive 
law  in  Judaism.*  That  law  of  conscience  would  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  disunion  in  the  inner  man;  and  of  the  need 
of  redemption,  without  which  Christianity  coidd  find  no  point 

*  Rom.  L 18,  r^y  i\^0€ictp  h  iXuettf  Korixo^^-  "  ^^  repressed  the 
tmth  that  manifested  itself  to  them,  the  oonscioasiiess  of  trath  that  was 
ppringing  op  in  their  minds— through  sin."  In  these  words,  Paal  par- 
ticularly referred  to  the  Qentiles,  though  they  might  also  be  applied  to 
the  Jews.  It  was  not  needful  for  him  to  point  out  to  the  Jews  that  they 
could  not  allege  as  an  excuse  for  their  conduct,  the  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  his  law,  since  they  were  only  too  much  disposed  to  pride 
themselves  on  the  mere  knowledge  of  what  had  been  revealed  to  them. 

'  Although  Paul  was  accustomed  to  form  his  connexion  of  v6im, 
from  Judaism,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  Mosaic  law;  yet  his  Christian 
imiversaliam,  and  his  unfettered  views  of  the  process  of  human  develop- 
ment among  heathen  nations,  led  him  to  recognise  everywhere  a  law  of 
undeniable,  authority  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  consider  the  law, 
mider  the  special  Mosaic  form,  as  the  representatiye  of  the  universal 
law  in  force  for  all  mankind ;  this  is  evident  from  Bom.  ii.  Hence,  we 
cannot  allow  that  Paul,  wherever  he  speaks  of  p6fios,  had  only  in  his 
thoughts  the  Mosaic  law;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  we  must  maintain  that 
when  he  represents  the  law  as  one  that  condemns  man,  reveals  his  guilt, 
it  appears  to  him  as  the  representative  of  the  divine  law  as  it  reveals 
itself,  and  is  applicable  to  all  mankind  though  less  clearly.  Although 
F^ul,  when  he  speaks  of  the  curse  of  the  law.  Gal.  iii.  18,  and  describes 
it  as  "the  handwriting  of  ordinances,**  Col.  ii.  14,  must  haye  the  Jews 
immediately  in  view,  who  were  conscious  of  the  obligation  of  the  law, 
yet  certainly,  according  to  his  conceptions,  it  relates  to  all  mankind. 
As  long  as  the  law  was  in  force,  it  denounced  a  curse  on  all  who  did  not 
obey  it,  as  the  observance  of  it  was  the  only  means  for  participating  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  obtaining  eternal  life.  Henee  the  cune  pro- 
nounced by  it  must  be  first  taken  away,  that  'Hhe  blessing  of  Abraham" 
which  related  to  all  mankind  might  come  upon  the  Gentiles ;  Gal.  iii.  H. 
Hence  also  among  the  heathen  the  revelation  of  the  opyri  0€oO  (to  ac- 
complish which  is  the  work  of  the  law),  Rom.  iv.  15,  must  precede,  and 
they  must  obtain  the  knowledge  that  through  Christ  they  are  freed  from 
this  6py^  in  order  to  be  partakers  of  redemption.  These  remarks  are 
of  force  against  the  views  of  £Uckert  and  Usteri. — See  especially  their 
Commentary  on  Gal.  ilL  13. 
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of  connexioa  or  entrance  in  men's  mindsy  and  as  such  a  point 
of  connexion  Paul  on  all  occasions  employs  it  in  azguing  with, 
the  Gentiles. 

The  aposde  places  in  opposition  to  each  other  the  Jews 
incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  heathen  who 
were  living  without  God;  still  he  does  not  put  all  who  were 
living  in  heathenism  on  the  same  level.  Certainly  he  could 
not  say  of  every  individual,  what  he  says  of  the  corrupt  mass 
in  general,  Eph.  iv.  19,  that  they  had  given  themselves  up  to 
the  indulgence  of  their  lusts  with  a  suppression  of  all  moral 
feeling;  he  no  doubt  recognised  in  the  civil  and  domestic 
virtues  of  the  heathen  some  scattered  rays  of  the  repressed 
knowledge  of  God.  In  this  respect  he  says,  comparing  the 
heathen  with  the  Jews,  that  where  the  former  Mfilled  in 
some  cases  the  commands  of  the  law,  following  the  law 
written  on  their  hearts,  they  thereby  passed  sentence  of  ccm- 
demnation  on  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  positive  law  had  been 
given,  of  which  they  boasted,  but  neglected  to  obey  it.  Not 
ikisA,  we  can  suppose  him  to  mean,  that  in  any  instance  there 
was  anything  like  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law.  To  suppose 
this  would  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  what  Paul  affirms 
respecting  the  consciousness  of  guilt  univenally  awakened  by 
the  law,  that  it  could  only  call  forth  a  sense  of  sin  and 
deserved  punishment ;  we  cannot  separate  a  single  act  from 
the  whole  life,  if  with  Paul  we  refer  everything  to  the  anima- 
ting disposition,  and  do  not  form  our  estimate  according  to 
the  outward  value  of  good  works.  Where  the  whole  of  the 
internal  life  was  not  animated  by  that  which  must  be  the 
principle  of  all  true  goodness,  that  principle  could  not  perfectly 
operate  even  for  a  single  moment.  Still  the  repressed  higher 
nature  of  man,  the  seat  of  the  law  of  God,  gave  more  or  fewer 
signs  of  its  existence. 

From  the  Jewish  and  from  the  Gentile  standing-points  there 
was  only  one  mode  of  transition  to  a  state  of  salvation,  the 
consciousnesip  of  an  inward  disunion  between  the  divine  and 
the  undivine  in  human  nature,  and  proceeding  from  that, 
the  consciousness  of  the  need  of  redemption.  And  hence 
there  were  two  hindrances  which  obstructed  the  attainment  of 
salvation  by  men;  either  the  gross  security  of  heathenism, 
where  the  higher  movements  of  life  were  entirely  suppressed 
by  the  dominion  of  sinM  pleasure,  or  the  Jewish  merit  of 
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workfl  and  self-righteousness,  where  men,  paoifying  their  oon- 
BcienoeB  by  the  Sbow  of  devotion  and  of  fulfilling  the  law, 
deceived  themselves,  and  supposed  that,  by  the  mechamsmof 
outward  religious  exercises,  or  by  the  performance  of  certain 
actiona  which  wore  the  appearance  of  good  worksy  they  had 
attained  the  essence  of  the  holiness  required  by  the  diviiie 
law.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  Paul  says  of  the  Jews,  Bom. 
z.  3,  that  since  they  knew  not  the  essence  of  true  holiness 
which  avails  before  Grod  and  can  be  imparted  by  God  alone, 
and  since  they  esteemed  their  own  works  to  be  genuine  holi- 
ness— ^they  could  not  perceive  their  insufficiency,  and  hence 
they  could  not  appropriate  the  holiness  revealed  and  imparted 
by  God.^  As  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews,  insensible  of 
their  need  of  divine  aid,  endeavoured  to  attain  holiness  by  the 
observance  of  the  law,  was  the  cause  of  their  not  attaining  it; 
.  so  on  the  other  hand  the  heathen — ^those,  namely,  in  whom 
self-conceit  of  another  kind  had  not  been  produced  by  a  phi- 
losophical training — since  no  such  spiritual  pride  counteracted 
the  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption  in  their  minds,  when 
once  through  particular  circiunstances,  inward  experiences, 
or  perhaps  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,*  the  voice  of 
the  law  had  been  distinctly  heard — ^were  eaaly  awakened  to 
this  feeling  of  helplessness,  and  thus  led  to  £Edth  in  the 
Redeemer.' 

In  another  respect  also,  Paul  compares  the  Jewish  and  the 
heathen  or  Grecian  standing-points  with  one  another.  Among 
the  Jews  the  predominance  of  the  sensuous  element  in  their 

^  The  8f4ccuoa^  rod  0cov  here  denote  a  righteousnesg  which  avails 
before  God,  and  originates  with  him,  in  opposition  to  one  which  men 
suppose  may  be  attained  by  their  own  power  and  works,  and  which, 
though  men  may  deceire  themselyes  by  false  appearances,  cannot  stand 
in  the  sight  of  a  holy  omniscient  God.  It  denotes  acoordin/^Iy  the 
manner  in  which  men  are  justified  throngh  fidth  in  Christ,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  righteousness  of  the  law  or  of  works.  The  apostle  nses  the 
expression  virtrdyriacaf,  since  he  considers  the  cause  of  their  not  receiv- 
ing what  God  is  willing  to  bestow,  to  be  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  a 
want  of  humility  and  acquiescence  in  the  divine  arrangemente. 

'  Which  in  this  connexion  must  present  itself  at  first  as  a  revelation 
fif  the  divine  wrath  against  sin.    Rom.  i.  18. 

'  Hence,  naturally,  as  among  the  Jews  it  was  precisely  their  duuctof 
wofiov  iucaimrinif  wluch  was  the  cause  of  their  not  attaining  true  right- 
eousness, so  among  the  heathen  their  /ti)  dmcuy  was  the  cause  of  i£eir 
more  easily  attaining  it.. 
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religious  life,  which,  being  unsusceptible  of  the  internal  reye« 
lation  of  divine  power,  sought  for  extraordinary  events  in  the 
world  of  the  senses  as  marks  of  the  divine,  a  tendency  which 
he  distinguished,  by  the  name  of  sign-seeking,  was  opposed  to 
£sdth  in  a  crucified  Bedeemer,  who  had  appeared  in  "  the  form 
of  a  servant."  This  revelation  of  the  power  of  (Jod,  where  the 
sensual  man  could  perceive  only  weakness  and  ignominy,  must 
have  been  a  stumbling-block  to  their  sign-seeking  minds, 
which  longed  for  a  Messiah  in  visible  earthly  glory  as  the 
founder  of  a  visible  kingdom.  Among  the  educated  portion 
of  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  that  one-sided  tendency,  which 
sought  only  for  the  satis&ction  of  a  love  of  knowledge  in  a 
new  religion,  the  one-sided  predominance  of  speculation,  which 
Paul  designated  wisdom-seeking  and  philosophical  conceit — 
opposed  faith  in  that  preaching  which  did  not  begin  with  the 
solution  of  intellectual  difficulties,  but  with  offering  satisfac- 
tion to  hearts  that  longed  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  sane* 
tification ;  hence  to  this  class  of  persons  the  doctrine  which  did 
not  fulfil  the  expectations  of  their  wisdom-seeking  tendency, 
and  demanded  the  renunciation  of  their  imaginary  wisdom, 
must  have  appeared  as  foolishness ;  1  Cor.  i.  22,  23.  Thus  Paul 
said  in  reference  to  the  Greeks,  1  Cor.  iii.  18,  He  who  thinks 
himself  wise,  let  him  become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
find  true  wisdom  in  the  gospel.  To  the  Jews  the  language 
addressed  on  the  Pauline  principles  would  be,  He  who  esteems 
himself  righteous  must  first  become  in  his  own  eyes  a  sinner, 
that  he  may  find  in  the  gospel  true  righteousness.  Thus  must 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  be  brought  to  their  own  experi- 
ence, to  a  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  own  wisdom  and 
righteousness,  in  order,  by  feeling  their  need  of  help,  to  be  in 
a  suitable  state  for  receiving  that  redemption  which  was  pre- 
pared for  aU  mankind ;  Rom.  xi.  32.  The  whole  history  of 
mankind  has  redemption  for  its  object,  and  there  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  the  diversified  standing-points  of  human 
development,  diversified  degrees  of  preparation ;  but  this  is 
the  central  point  to  which  the  whole  history  of  man  tends, 
where  all  the  lines  in  the  development  of  individual  genera- 
tions and  nations  meet.  According  to  this,  we  must  under- 
stand what  Paul  says,  that  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  in 
the  fulness  of  time.  Gal.  iv.  4 — ^when  he  speaks,  Eph.  iii.  9,  of 
the  mystery  of  redemption  as  hidden  from  eternity  in  God-^ 
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and  which  was  to  be  ftJfilled  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fuhneas 
of  time,  Eph.  i  10.  In  the  divine  oounaels  he  could  not  sap- 
pose  there  "was  a  before  and  after;  but  by  this  mode  of 
expression  he  marks  the  internal  relation  of  the  divine  coansels 
and  works  to  each  other,  the  actual  establishment  of.  the  king- 
dom of  Gk)d  among  men  by  redemption,  the  final  aim  of  tba 
whole  earthly  creation  by  which  its  destiny  will  be  completelj 
fulfilled.  Tins  globe  is  created  and  destined  for  the  purpose  of 
being  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  being  animated  by 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  body  of  whicdi  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  the  souL  The  end  of  all  created  existence  is  that  it  may 
contribute  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  to  reveal  God  in  his  gloiy. 
But  in  ordisr  that  this  may  be  really  accomplished,  it  must  be 
with  consciousness  and  freedom,  and  these  are  qualities  which 
can  be  found  only  in  an  assemblage  of  rational  beings.  It 
is  such  an  assemblage  therefore  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  when  the  reason  of  the 
creature  has  been  brought  by  sin  into  a  state  of  contrariety 
with  the  end  of  its  existence,  Eedemption  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  establishing  the  kingdom  of  God  on  this  globe. 

Paul  could  not  indeed  have  represented  human  nature 
under  the  aspect  of  its  need  of  redemption  in  this  manner,  if 
he  had  not  been  led  to  the  depths  of  self-knowledge  by  his 
own  peculiar  development.  But  so  fiu:  was  he  from  mingling 
a  foreign  ^element  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  from  his 
own  experience  he  has  drawn  a  picture  which  every  man,  who 
like  Paul  has  striven  after  holiness,  must  verify  from  his  self- 
knowledge;  it  is  a  picture,  too,  the  truth  of  which  is  presup 
posed  by  the  persoiial  instructions  of  Christ,  as  we  shall  find 
by  reatfing  the  three  first  gospels.  We  gather  this  not  w 
much  fix)m  smgle  expressions  of  Christ  respecting  the  consti- 
tution of  human  nature,  as  from  the  representations  he  gives 
of  the  work  he  had  to.  accomplish  in  its  relation  to  mankind^ 
When  he  compares  Christianity  to  leaven  which  was  designed 
to  leaven  the  whole  mass  into  which  it  was  cast,  he  intic^ates 
the  necessity  of  transforming  human  nature  by  a  new  higher 
element  of  life  which  would  be  infused  into  it  by  Christianitf« 
Christ  calls  himself  the  Physician  of  mankind ;  he  says  that 

^  That  the  work  of  Christ  presupposes  a  condition  of  corroptioa  and 
elplesBness,  is  acknowledged  by  De  Wette  in  his  Biblischen  Dogma^t 
246. 
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he  came  only  for  the  sick,  for  sinners ;  Matt  ix.  13  ;  Luke  v* 
32.  It  is  impossible  that  by  such  laE^age  he  could  intend 
to  divide  men  into  two  classes — the  sick,  those  who  were 
burdened  with  sin,  and  who  needed  his  aid ; — and  the  righteous, 
those  in  health  and  who  needed  not  his  assistance  or  could 
easily  dispense  with  it ;  for  the  peisons  in  reference  to  whose 
objections  lie  uttered  this  declaration,  he  would  certainly  have 
recognised  least  of  all  as  righteous  and  healthy.  Bather  woidd 
he  have  said,  that  as  he  came  only  as  a  Physician  for  the  sick, 
as  a  Redeemer  for  sinners,  he  could  only  fulfil  his  missiou 
in  the  case  of  those  who,  conscious  of  disease  and  sin,  were 
willing  to  receive  him  as  Physician  and  Redeemer ;  that  he 
was  come  in  vain  for  those  who  were  not  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge their  need  of  healing  and  redemption.  Christ,  when  he 
draws  the  lines  of  that  moral  ideal  alter  which  his  disciples 
are  to  aspire,  never  expresses  his  reliance  on  the  moral  capa- 
bilities of  human  nature,  on  the  powers  of  reason ;  he  appeals 
rather  to  the  consciousness  of  spiritual  insufficiency,  the  sense 
of  the  need  of  illumination  by  a  higher  divine  light,  of  sancti- 
iication  by  the  power  of  a  divine  life ;  wants  like  these  he 
promises  to  satisfy.  Hence  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
he  begins  with  pronouncing  Messed  such  a  tendency  of  the 
disposition,  since  it  will  surely  attain  what  it  seeks ;  compare 
Matt.  xi.  28.  When  Christ,  Matt.  xix.  Luke  xvii.  enjoined  on 
the  rich  man  who  asked  him  what  he  must  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life — ^to  "  keep  the  commandments,"  it  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  what  Paul  asserts  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  works  of  the  law  for  the  attainment  of  salvation,  but  is 
identical  with  it,  only  under  another  form  and  aspect  Christ 
wished  to  lead  this  individual,  who  according  to  the  Jewish 
notions  was  righteous,  to  a  consciousness  that  outward  con- 
formity to  the  law  by  no  means  involved  the  disposition  that 
was  required  for  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
test  of  renouncing  self  and  the  world  which  he  imposed  upon 
him,  would  lead  one  who  was  still  entangled  in  the  love  of 
earthly  things,  though  from  his  youth  he  had  lived  in  out- 
ward conformity  to  the  law,  to  feel  that  he  waa  destitute  of 
this  disposition.  Nor  can  we,  from  the  expressions  in  which 
children  are  represe;ited  as  models  of  the  state  of  mind  with 
which  men  must  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  Matt.  xix.  14, 
Luke  xviii.  15,  infer  the   doctrine  of  the  incorruption  of 
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human  nature,'  partly  because  the  point  of  comparison  is  only 
the  simplicity  and  compliance  of  children,  the  consciousness 
of  immaturity,'  the  disdaiming  of  imaginary  preeminence,  the 
renunciation  of  prejudices ;  and  partly  because  childhood  is 
an  age  in  which  the  tendency  to  sin  is  less  developedy'  but  by 
no  means  impUes  the  non-existence  of  such  a  tendency.     Still 
Christ  could  not  have  used  these  and  similar  expressions  (as  in 
Matt.  xviL  10)  in  commendation  of  what  existed  in  children 
as  an  undeveloped  bud,  if  he  had  not  recognised  in  them 
a  divine  impress,  a  glimmering  knowledge  of  God,  which  when 
brought  from  the  first  into  communion  with  Christ,  was  carried 
back  to  its  original,  and  thereby  preserved  from  the  reaction 
of  the  sinful  principle/    And  the  recognition  of  a  something 
in  human  nature  allied  to  the  divine,  is  implied  in  what  Christ 
says  of  the  eye  of  the  spirit,  of  that  which  is  the  light  of  the 
inner  man,  by  the  relation  of  which  to  the  source  of  light,  the 
whole  direction  and  complexion  of  the  life  is  determined  ;  so 
that,  either  by  keeping  up  a  connexion  with  its  divine .  source, 
light  is  spread  over  the  life  of  man,  or  if  the  eye  be  darkened 
by  the  prevalence  of  a  worldly  tendency,  the  whole  life  is 
involved  in  darkness.     But  as  we  have  seen,  Paul  presupposes 
such  an  undeniable  and  partially  illuminating  knowledge  of 
God  in  human  nature,  and  this  assumption  is  supported  by 
what  he  says  of  the  various  degrees  of  moral  development 
among  mai^Lind. 

The  idea  of  the  need  of  redemption  leads  us  to  the  work  of 
redemption  accomplished  by  Christ.  Paul  distinguishes  in 
the  work  of  Christ,  his  doing  and  his  suffering.  To  sin,  which 
from  the  first  transgression  has  reigned  over  all  mankind,  he 
opposes  the  perfect  holy  life  of  Christ.  To  the  etil  whose 
consummation  is  death,  representing  itself  as  punishment  in 
connexion  with  sin  by  virtue  of  the  feeling  of  guilt  and  con- 

^  As  Baumgarten  Crusins  appears  to  do  in  his  Bibliachen  Dogmatih, 
p.  362. 

'  See  my  Leben  Jesu,  p.  647. 

*  On  this  account  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  20,  speaks  of  a  vrprtd^tw  rj  jceur/f 

*  The  qualities  which  Christ  attributes  to  children,  are  entirely  op- 
posed to  a  harsh  Angustinian  theology,  and  the  gloomy  view  of  life 
founded  upon  it,  although  this  must  be  recognised  as  relatively  a 
necessary  step  in  the  deyelopment  of  the  Christian  life,  in  reference  to 
certain  circumstances,  and  as  the  root  of  important  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  the  church. 
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demnation  founded  in  the  conscience,  he  opposes  the  suffer^ 
ings  of  Christ  as  the  Holy  One;  which,  as  tiiey  have  no 
reference  to  sins  of  his  own,  can  only  relate  to  the  sins  of  all 
maiikind,  for  whose  redemption  thej  were  endured.     In 
reference  to  the  former,  Paid  says  in  Rom.  viii.  3,  that  what 
was  impossible  to  the  law,  what  it  was  imable  to  effect  owing 
ta  the  predominant  sinfulness  in  human  nature,  (namely  to 
destroy  the  reign  of  sin  in  human  nature,  which  the  law 
aimed  to  effect  by  its  holy  commands,)  was  accomplished  by 
God,  when  he  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  in  that  human 
nature  which  hitherto  had  been  under  the  dominion  of  sin,, 
and  when  he  condemned  sin,  that  is,  despoiled  it  of  its  power 
and  supremacy,  and  manifested  its  powerlessness  in  that 
human  nature,  over  which  it  had  before  reigned,  in  order  that 
the  requirements  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  believers,  as 
those  whose  lives  were  governed  not  by  sinful  desire  but  by 
the  Spirit,  the  divine  vital  principle  of  the  Spirit  that  pro- 
ceeded fi-om  Christ.*    Paul  does  not  here  sp^  of  any  par- 
ticular point  in  the  life  of  Christ,  but  contemplates  it  as  a 
whole,  by  which  the  perfect  holiness  required  by  the  law  was 
realized.     Thus  the  reign  of  holiness  in  human  nature  suc- 
ceeds to  the  reign  of  sin,  the  latter  is  now  destroyed  and  the 
former  established  objectively  in  human  nature ;  and  from  this 
objective   foundation   its  continued    development  proceeds. 
And  in  no  other  way  can  the  human  race  be  brought  to  fulfil 
their  destiny,  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
cannot  proceed  from  sin  and  estrangement  from  God,  but 
must  take  its  commencement  &om  a  perfectly  holy  life,  pre-* 
senting  a  perfect  imion  of  the  divine  and  the  human.     The 
Spirit  of  Christ,  from  which  this  realization  of  the  ideal  of 
holiness  proceeded  in  his  own  life,  is  also  the  same  by  which 
the  Ufe  of  believers,  who  are  received  into  his  fellowship,  is 
continually  formed  according  to  this  archetype.  In  Bom.  v.  1 8, 

'  The  other  interpretation  of  this  passage,  according  to  which  it 
means  that  Christ  bore  for  men  the  panishment  attached  to  sin  by  the 
law,  appears  to  me  not  to  be  favoured  by  the  context,  for  it  is  most 
natural  to  refer  the  MvaTov  rov  vifiov  in  the  first  class  to  the  Kara- 
Kpbnv  Hiv  dfiofnlay  in  the  last  But  this  will  not  suit  if  we  take  the 
first  in  the  sense  of  condemning  and  punishing,  for  it  was  precisely  this 
which  the  law  could  do ;  but  to  condemn  sin  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  Used  in  John  ztI.  11,  and  xii.  31,  the  law  was  prevented  from 
doing  by  the  opposition  of  the  adp^. 
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Pftiil  opposes  to  the  one  sin  of  Adam  the  one  holy  work 
(the  ev  hxaliafia)  of  Christ.  And  if,  induced  by  the  oontrast 
to  the  one  sin  of  Adam,  he  had  in  Tiew  one  act  especially  of 
Christ,  the  offering  up  of  himself,  as  an  act  of  love  to  God  and 
man,  and  of  vohmtary  obedience  to  God,  still  this  single  act^ 
even  according  to  Paul's  statement,  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  something  isolated,  but  as  the  closing  scene  in  harmony 
with  the  whole,  by  which  he  completed  the  realissation  of  the 
ideal  of  holiness  in  human  nature,  and  banished  sin  from  it 
In  this  view  indeed  the  whole  life  of  Christ  may  be  considered 
as  one  holy  work.  As  by  one  sin,  the  first  by  which  a  com- 
mencement was  made  of  a  hfe  of  sin  in  the  himian  race,  sin, 
and  with  sin  condemnation  and  death,  spread  among  all  man- 
kind ;  80  from  this  one  holy  life  of  Christ,  holiness  and  a  life 
of  eternal  happiness  resulted  for  all  mankind.  This  holy  life 
of  Christ,  God  would  consider  as  the  act  of  the  human  race, 
but  it  can  only  be  realized  in  those  who,  by  an  act  of  free 
self-determination,  appropriate  this  work  accomplished  fdr  all, 
and  by  this  surrender  of  themselves  enter  through  Christ  into 
a  new  relation  with  God;  those  who  through  faith  are 
released  from  the  connexion  with  the  life  of  sin  propagated 
from  Adam,  and  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  a  holy  life  with 
Christ.  Since  they  are  thus  in  union  with  Chnst,  in  the 
fellowship  of  his  Spirit,  for  his  sake  they  are  presented  as 
dUawi  before  God,  and  partake  of  all  that  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  holiness  of  Christ  and  of  his  eternally  blessed 
life.  In  this  sense,  Paul  says  that  from  the  one  ^iKaivfia  of 
Christ,  objective  Siicatwaic  and  the  consequent  title  to  fwij 
comes  upon  all  (Rom.  v.  18)  ;  that  by  the  obedience  of  one 
many  shall  be  made  righteous  (v.  19)  ;  in  this  latter  passage, 
he  probably  blends  the  objective  and  the  subjective  ;  the  ob- 
jective imputation  of  the  ideal  of  holiness  realized  by  Christ, 
foimded  in  the  divine  counsels,  or  the  naanner  in  which  the 
human  race  appear  in  the  divine  sight ;  and  the  consequent 
subjective  realization,  gradually  developed,  which  proceeds 
from  faith. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point,  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  suck,  we  find  this  (not  to  mention  other  passages  where 
this  idea  forms  the  basis)  distinctly  stated  in  two  places.  In 
Gal.  iii.  13,  after  the  apostle  had  said  that  the  law  only  passed 
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eentenoe  of  condenmation  upon  men^  who  had  shown  that 
they  were  guilty  of  Tiolating  it,  he  adds,  that  Christ  haa  freed 
them  from  this  condemnation  since  on  their  account  and  in 
their  stead'  he  had  borne  this  condemnation,  by  suffering  the 
punieiiment  of  the  cross  as  a  person  accused  by  the  law.  The 
second  place  is  2  Cor.  y.  21.  Him  who  knew  no  sin,  the 
sinleBS  one,  God  has  made  sin  for  our  sakes  (the  abstract  for 
the  concrete) ;  he  has  made  him  a  sinner,  he  has  allowed  him 
to  appear  as  a  sufferer  on  accoimt  of  sin,  that  we  might  become 
through  him  the  righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  such  as  may 
appear  before  God  as  righteous;  that  therefore  as  Christ  the 
Holy  One  entered  by  his  sufferings  into  the  fellowship  of  our 
guilt,  so  we  sinners  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  his  holiness. 

In  accordance  with  these  Tiews,  Paul  divided  the  life  of 
Christ  into  two  parts.  At  first  Christ  presented  himself  as  a 
weak  mortal,  although  conscious  of  possessii^  a  diyine  nature 
and  dignity,  submitting  to  aU  the  wants  and  limitations  of 
earthly  humanity,  partaking  of  all  those  evils  which  affect 
human  nature  in  connexion  with  sin,,  and  as  the  pimishment 

^  Although  the  use  of  rifias  (Qal.  iii.  18)  and  the  contrast  with  the 
$9pri,  T.  14,  make  it  probable  that  Paul  had  the  Jews  chiefly  in  his 
thoughts,  yet  this  by  no  means  excludes  a  reference  to  mankind  in 
general ;  (agreeably  to  what  we  haye  already  said  respecting  the  ideal 
and  uniyersal  relation  of  the  law.)  Paul  indeed  says  particularly  of  the 
Jews,  that  they  could  not  attain  righteousness  by  the  law,  as  they  ex- 
pected, but,  on  the  contrary,  it  denounced  its  curse  against  them,  from 
which  they  must  first  be  freed.  But  since  the  i^/ms  corresponds  to  the 
universal  law  written  on  the  heart,  so  also  this  curse  pronounced  by  the 
law  corresponds  to  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  that  internal  law 
pronounces  in  the  consciences  of  men.  The  curse  is  only  first  expressly 
pronounced  among  the  Jews,  and  presented  more  distinctly  to  their 
consciousness ;  just  as  the  express  promises  were  first  made  to  them. 
See  the  excellent  remarks  in  Bengel's  Gnomon.  On  this  supposition, 
the  natural  connexion  between  v.  18  and  14,  is  apparent,  which  is 
founded  in  the  thought  that  the  heathen  must  be  first  freed  from  the 
curse  which  rests  on  them  as  sinners^  in  order  that  the  blessing  which 
was  to  extend  itself  from  Abraham  to  all  mankind,  and  which  could  not 
be  fulfilled  in  those  who  were  estranged  from  Grod  by  guilt,  might  be 
fulfilled  in  them.  The  same  sentiment,  though  expressed  in  another 
form,  occurs  in  all  the  passages  where  it  is  said  that  all  need  foigiveness 
of  sins.  As  in  Paul's  mind  there  was  a  common  reference  to  Jews  and 
Qentiles,  he  joins  them  together  in  the  \dfiufuv.  And  afterwards  he 
says,  that  Christ  when  he  appeared  among  that  nation  who  typified  the 
theocracy  for  the  whole  human  race,  and  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  performed  this  for  the  whole  human  race,  who  therefore  were 
brought  into  a  filial  relation  to  God. 

'  Both  these  ideas  may  be  included  in  the  wrep  ^fiSy, 
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of  sin,  80  that  in  bis  outward  appearance  and  condition  he 
placed  himself  entirely  on  a  level  with  men  sufiering  on 
account  of  sin.     The  consummation  of  this  state  was  the 
crucifixion,  as  the  consummation  of  the  misery  entailed  by 
sin  is  presented  in  death.     The  second  part  was  the  life  of 
Christ  risen  and  glorified,  in  which  his  unchangeable  diyine 
and  blessed  life  reveals  itself  in  perfection,  corresponding  to 
that  perfect  holiness  which  he  manifested  on  earth — ^for  as  sin 
and  death,  so  are  sinlessness  and  a  life  of  eternal  blessedness 
correlative  ideas  in  Paul's  writings;  and  as  in  Christ's  risen 
and  glorified  humanity,  that  divine  life  is  presented  which 
corresponds  to  perfect  holiness,  so  it  is  a  practical  proof  that 
he  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life  fulfilled  the  law  of  holiness 
in  and  for  human  nature,  and,  by  enduring  the  sufferings 
incurred  through  sin,  effected  the  release  of  mankind  fi^om 
the  guilt  and  punishment,  and  has  assured  to  them  eternal 
life,  which  will  be  communicated  to  all  who  enter  into  fellow* 
ship  with  him  by  faith.     Thus  it  is  declared  in  2  Cor.  ziiL  4, 
that  though  Christ  was  crucified  owing  to  human  weakness, 
the  crucifixion  was  the  closing  point  of  his  life  in  the  partici- 
pation of  human  weakness — ^yet  since  his  resurrection,  he 
enjoys  a  life  of  divine  power  without  any  mixture  of  human 
weakness.     In  Rom.  vi.  16,  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of 
as  bearing  a  relation  to  sin — as  an  event  which,  but  for  sin, 
would  not  have  taken  place,  and  had  for  its  only  object  the 
blotting  out  of  sin;  and  that  having  perfectly  attained  that 
end,  it  was  not  to  be  repeated.  The  earthly  life  and  sufferings 
of  Christ  bear  a  relation  to  sin,  as  being  the  means  of  re- 
deeming the  human  race  fix)m  it.     But  now  the  risen  and 
glorified  Saviour,  having  once  completed  the  redemption  of 
human  nature,  is  separated  from  all  relation  to  sin  and  the 
evils  connected  with  it,  and  exalted  above  all  conflicts  and 
earthly  weakness,  lives  in  divine  power  and  blessedness,  to 
the  glory  of  God     He  no  longer  endures  the  sufferings  to 
which  himian  nature  became  subject  by  sin,  and  he  needs  to 
perform  nothing  more  for  the  extinction  of  sin,  having  done 
this  once  for  alL     There  remains  only  his  positive  operation 
for  the  glory  of  God,  without  the  negative  reference  to  the 
extinction  of  sin.      Conscious  of  his  divinity,  he  did  not 
eagerly  retain  (Philip,  ii.  6)  equality  with  God  for  the  mere 
exhibition  of  it,  but  divested  himself  of  the  divine  glory  which 
appertained  to  him,  presented  himself  in  the  form  of  human 
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dependence,  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  ignominious  death  of  the  cross.*  Wherefore— 
on  account  of  this  perfect  obedience  rendered  under  all  human 
weakness  and  suffering — God  has  exalted  him  to  the  highest 
dignity  and  rule  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  According  to  this 
train  of  ideas,  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  represented  as 
having  a  relation  to  sin,  so  his  resurrection  is  adduced  as  a 
practical  evidence  of  the  freedom  from  sin  and  the  justifica- 
tion bestowed  by  him,  by  virtue  of  the  connexion  existing, 
*  not  only  between  sin  and  death,  but  between  righteousness 
and  eternal  life.  And  in  reference  to  the  importance  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  as  an  objective  proof  of  the  release  of 
human  nature  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  the  death  that  it 
involved,  the  apostle  says  in  1  Cor.  xv.  17,  "  If  Christ  be  not 
risen,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  From  this  connexion  of  ideas 
it  follows,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  must  be  always  con- 
sidered in  union  with  his  whole  life  and  as  the  close  and 
consummation  of  it;  and  with  a  twofold  reference  which, 
according  to  the  Pauline  doctrine,  they  bear  to  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  redemption,  namely,  the  appropriation  of 
human  guilt,  by  entering  into  the  suffering  condition  of  man 
— and  the  perfect  realization  of  the  moral  law.  And  there- 
fore, when  Paul  speaks  of  what  Christ  effected  by  his  blood 
and  his  cross,  one  single  point  which  forms  the  consimimation 
and  close  of  the  whole  stands  for  that  whole,  according  to  a 
mode  of  expression  common  to  the  sacred  writers,  though  in 
its  full  significance  it  can  be  understood  only  in  connexion 
with  all  the  rest. 

As  the  result  of  this  work  of  Christ  for  sinfiil  mankind, 
Paul  specifies  reconciliation  with  God,  redemption,  justification. 
With  respect  to  the  idea  of  reconciliation,  it  cannot  have  been 
conceived  by  Paul  as  if  men  had  been  objects  of  the  divine 
wrath  and  hatred,  till  Christ  appeasing  the  divine  justice  by 
his  sufferings,  by  his  timely  intervention  reconciled  an  of- 
fended God  to  mankind,  and  made  them  again  the  objects  of 

1  An  illustration  of  Paul's  language  may  be  found  in  an  Epistle  of 
Oonstantine,  relating  to  some  Christians  who  eagerly  seized  on  an  op- 
portunity of  returning  from  exile  to  their  native  country,  ofov  &pirayfjid 
ri  riiv  €irdvo9ov  iroitiadfitvoi,  Euaeb,  de  Vita  Constan.  ii.  31,  and  the 
words  of  Eusebius  himself.  Hist.  Ecdes,  viii.  12,  respecting  those  wha 
preferred,  rather  than  surrendering  themselves  to  the  heathen,  tov 
eavoTotf  SifnrayfM  Qifitvoi  rris  r&v  Bvcracfiwy  fMxBripias, 
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his  Ixrre;  for  the-  plaa  of  Fedemption  pmnippoBes  tlwflave  of 
God  towards  the  raoe  tfant  needed  zedemption,  and  Faul  oon- 
Bidera  the  sending  of  CSiiisty  and  kis  Ihdng  and  suffering  for 
mankind^  as  the  rs^latiom  of  the  superabounding  bve  and 
graoe  of  God)  Eph.  iiL  19;  Titus  iii.  4;  Rom.  t.  8;.yiii.  32. 
And  this  eounsel  of  God's  lover  he  represents  as  etemai,  bo 
that  the  notion  of  an  influenco  on  God  produced  in  time  falls 
to  the  grooDdy  sinoe  the  whole  life  and  sufferings  of  Christ 
were  only  the  oompletion  of  the  etemai  counsel  of  divine 
lo^.  Therefbre  Paiiil  never  says,  that  God  being  hostile  to 
men,  became  reconeiled  to  Idiem  through  Cbcist,  but  that 
men  who  were  the. enemies  of  God  became  reconeiled  to  him; 
Bom.  V.  10 ;  2  Cor.  v.  L6J  Thus  he  calls  on  men  to  be  re- 
conciled, to  God ;  2  Cor.  v.  2(X  The  obstacle  oadsts  on  the 
side  of  men,  and  owing  to  this  they  do  not  receive  the  reve- 
lation of  the  love  of  Giod  into  their  self-conseiouBness;  and 
since  by  the  redaeming  work  o£  Christ  this  obstacle  is  taken 
away,  it  is  said  of  him.  that  he  has  reconciled  man  to  God, 
and  made  him  an  object  of  divine  love. 

From  what  has  been  said,,  we  may  attach  merely  a  subjec- 
tive meaning  to  reconciUation.;  and  the  ideas  presuj^oaed  bv 
it  of  enmity  with  God  and  of  God's  wrath  may  appear  to  be 
only  indications  of  subjective  relations,,  im  which  man  finds 
himself  in  a  certain:  st^te  of  disposition  towards  Grod — ^indica- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  God  presents  himself  to  the 
conscience  of  a  man.  estrangBd  from,  him  by  mr,  or  the  msu- 
user  in  which  the  knowledge  of  God  must  develop  itself^ 
connexion  mth  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  Thus>  by  the  tern 
£econciliatmv  only  such  an  influence  on  the  di^osition  ot 
mean  may  be  denoted,  by  which  it  is  delivered  &om.  its  former 
state,  and  placed  in  another  relation  towards  God.  ^^^ 
Christ  by  his  whole  life,  by  his  words  and  works^  and  espe- 
cially by  his  participation  in  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  a"^ 
by  lus  sufferings  for  men,  has  revealed  God's  love  towards 

*  If  we  only  reflect  npon  the  connexion  of  the  objectiye  and  the  w^ 
jective  in  the  doctrine  of  Panl  respeeting  the  reconciliation  of  men  viu^ 
God,  it  will  easily  appear  that  tliis  pMsage  is  not  ohargeable  with  tb^ 
want  of  logical  connexion  and  cleameas  of  conception,  which  one  of  tbe 
moHt  noted  expositors  of  the  Paaline  Bpistlea — ^Riickert— fancied  tb*^ 
he  found  in  it :  the  love  of  truth  has,  however,  led  this  estimable  man 
to  a  more  correct  view,  and  in  the  last  edition  of  hi«!  Me  Commentary 
on  the  KomaDB,  he  has  improwd  his  aaalysuk 
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thcne  y^ojo  must,  have  felt  thein6elT«s  estranged  £rom  him  by> 
gin*-— and  has  exhibited  his  sufiferings  as  a.  pledge  of  the  for-^ 
giving  love  of  God,  and  his  resurrection  as  a  pledge  of  the 
eternal  life  destined  for  them^ — tiiua  he  has  kindled  a  reeipro* 
eal  lore  and  childlike  confidence  towards  God  in>  the  aouLa  of 
those- who  were  unable  to  fi:ee  i^mselves  &om  the  stade*  of 
disquietude  which  was  produced  bjidie  consciousness  of  guili. 
The  reconciliation  of  man  to  God  (according  to  this  view) 
consists  in  nothing  else  than  the  alteration,  of  disposition  ads^ 
ing  from,  the  revelation  of  God's  Ibve  toward  fetHbn  bumanitj^ 
which  this>  revelation  producer  in  their  BeLB-consciottsneB& 
Still  it  is  supposed  that  the  reeonciliation:  of  man  to)  Godi  is 
not  the  result  of  any  amendment  on  the  part  of  the  former^ 
but  the  amendment  is  the  result  of  tiie  reconciliation,  since 
through,  the  new  determineiion  of  the  self-consciousneB»  hyi 
noeasLff  of  love  and  confidence  towards  God,  an  altDgethes  new 
direotioa  of  the.  life,  the  source  of  all  real  amendment  tuiniedr 
towards  God  amd  away  £eom  sin  is  produced.  According  ixn 
this  view  also,  it  is  presupposed  l^at  man^  who  felt  himself 
estnanged  &om  God  by  sin,,  finds  in  himaelf  uo  ground  of 
Gonfidenee  towards  God,  and  requires  an  objective  grd\md>  a 
practical  reveLition  to  which  his  own  self-consciousness,  can 
attatth  itself^  in  order  to  excite  and  suppect.  hifr  Gonfidenee^ 
Thiff  latter  is,  without  dodbt^  a  leading  point  of  the  Paulins 
system,  asi  it  is  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  in  gene^^ 
luk  All  the  exhortaidonET  and  encouragements  of  the  af)08tle 
proeeed  continually  from  a  referen«e>  to  the  praetinal  revelar- 
ticax  of  God's  redeeming  love^  Nor  can  it  be  a  validobjeotio% 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Paul,  in  %  Cbr.  v;  20,  addressing  those 
wdio  were  already  believess,.  and  calling  on  them  to  be  recon*- 
eiied  to  God^.  meant  that  by  amendment  they  entered  into  a 
new  relation  to  God,  and  weroD  brought  out  of  their  former 
state  o£  enmity ;:  for  it  makes  here  no  di^Ssrence  whether  Paul 
is(£qRBakiog  to  those  wha  had  abready  professed  Christian2ty*> 
or  to- those  with  whom  this  was  uot  ^e  case.  In  every  case, 
according  to,  his  conceptions,  the  believing  appropriation  of 
the'  reconciliation:  of  man  with  God  effiseted  through.  Christ 
was  accompanied  by  a.  new  direction  of  the^  life,  and  where 
this^did  not  ensue,  it  was  assign  that  thtt  believing  appropriar 
tion  had  not  taken,  plaee^  and  the  man  was:  still  destubate^  of 
that  reconciliation,  wifch  God  from  which  amendment  pro- 
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ceeds.^  In  that  very  passage  Paul  does  not  say.  Amend  your- 
selves in  order  that  you  may  be  reconciled  to  €rod;  but 
rather,  Let  not  the  grace  of  reconciliation  appear  to  be  in 
vain  for  you,  as  if  you  had  not  appropriated  it.  By  Christ's 
offering  up  his  life  for  man  estranged  from  God,  man  is  objec- 
tively reconciled  to  God.  God  has  removed  that  which  made 
the  separation  between  himself  and  man.  But  what  has  been 
objectively  accomplished  for  all  mankind,  must  now  be  ap- 
propriated by  each  individual  and  thus  become  subjective. 
Hence,  according  to  these  different  points  of  view,  PauJ  could 
say — "  Be  ye  reconciled  {subjectively)  to  God,"  and  "  We  are 
reconciled  {objectively)  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son;" 
Rom.  V.  10. 

But  those  views  in  conformity  to  which  the  life  and  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  are  considered  merely  as  a  manifestation  of 
God's  love,  and  the  reconciliation  effected  by  him  as  the  sub- 
jective influence  of  this  manifestation  on  the  human  heart, 
appear  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  meaning  of  the  Pauline 
declarations  already  quoted  respecting  the  redemption  of 
Christ.  And  although  the  gross  anthropopathical  notion  of 
God's  reconciliation  with  man,  is  evidently  inconsistent  with 
Paul's  train  of  ideas,  it  does  not  follow,  that  by  the  expression 
reconciliation,  only  a  subjective  change  in  the  disposition  of 
man  is  denoted,  for  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  explaining 
the  correlative  ideas  of  an  enmity  with  God,  and  a  wrath  of 
God  merely  as  subjective,  and  among  the  various  designations 
of  the  divine  attributes  connected  with  them,  acknowledge  a 
reality  merely  in  the  idea  of  the  love  of  God.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  common  fact  of  human  consciousness,  according  to 
which  a  man  addicted  to  sin  feels  himself  estranged  from  God, 
and  cannot  get  rid  of  the  feeling  of  his  guilt  and  ill-deserts,  re- 
veals to  us  a  deeper  objective  ground  in  the  moral  constitution 
of  the  universe  and  in  the  essence  of  God.  In  this  uniTersai 
&.ct,  we  have  a  witness  of  the  revelation  of  (rod's  holiness  in 
the  consciences  of  mankind,  which  is  as  undeniable  as  the 
revelation  of  his  love.  By  the  ^^  wrath  of  God,''  though  in  an 
anthropopathical  form,  something  objective  and  real  is  signi- 
fied, which  is  not  fully  expressed  by  the  idea  of  punishment, 
but  includes  what  is  the  ground  of  all  punishment,  (on  which 
account  this  phrase  "  the  wrath  of  God"  is  sometimes  used  to 
*  This  is  distinctly  marked  by  his  exhortation  xaroXAaTiire. 
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express  merely  punishment,)  the  ground  of  the  necessary  con- 
nexion between  sin  and  evil,  the  absolute  contrariety  existing 
between  Grod  as  the  Holy  One  and  sin.^  God  recognises  evil 
as  evil,  as  that  which  stands  in  contrariety  to  his  holiness, 
rebels  against  him  and  his  holy  order,  and  would  exist  in- 
dependent of  him.  The  mode  in  which  God  recognises  evil, 
is  also  a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  it,  and  is  a  proof  of 
its  powerlessness  and  wretchedness.  Evil  is  denied,  if  not 
contemplated  as  something  occupying  the  place  of  God. 

Thus  in  the  mode  by  which  man  is  freed  by  the  love  of 
God  from  that  unhappy  relation  to  God,  in  which  he  stands 
owing  to  the  divine  hoHness,  the  love  of  God  reveals  itself 
only  in  connexion  with  his  holiness,  or  as  holy  love.  This 
connexion  is  pointed  out  by  Paul  in  Rom.  iii.  24.  In  this 
passage,  he  contrasts  the  revelation  of  God*s  holiness  at  that 
time  by  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  and  the  non-pimish- 
ment  of  past  sins  before  the  appearance  of  the  gospel.  By  the 
TrdpeffiQ  rwv  dfiaprrifiaTkiv  and  the  dvo^  rov  deov  he  under- 
stands the  manner  in  which  the  conduct  of  God  was  manifested 
in  reference  to  sin  before  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  especially 
towards  the  heathen  worl(^  who  knew  nothing  of  tiie  Old 
Testament  revelations  of  the  holiness  of  God  in  opposition  to 
sin,  and  also  towards  the  Jews,  who,  notwithstanding  these 
testimonies  in  the  delay  of  the  divine  judgments  for  their 
sins,  instead  of  interpreting  the  longsuffering  of  God  as  a  call 
to  repentance,  were  simk  in  carnal  security.  We  may  com- 
pare with  this,  Paul's  language  in  Acts  xvii.  30,  speaking  of 
the  times  of  ignorance  that  God  had  overlooked.  Though 
this  is  to  be  understood  only  relatively,  in  reference  to  the 
diflFerent  standing-points  of  historical  development,  for  Paul 
recognised,  as  we  have  already  shown,  in  the  moral  nature  of 
the  heathen,  a  revelation  of  the  divine  law,  of  the  divine 
holiness  and  pimitive  justice.  But  under  their  peculiar 
circumstances,  there  was  from  a  kind  of  necessity  a  general 
obscuration  of  that  religious  and  moral  knowledge  by  which 
their  thinking  and  acting  was  regulated.  This  induced  on 
the  part  of  God  a  passing  over,  a  non-imputation  of  offences; 
though  the  reckoning  taken  of  transgressions  would  never  go 
beyond  the  measure  of  the  possible  knowledge  of  the  law; 
Bom.  V.  13.  Thus  there  may  be  a  chargeableness  and  a  non- 
'  Compare  Twesten's  DogmcUikf  ii.  p.  146. 
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diargeableneBS  under  SUSeacent  aspeete,  b^  :v^ch  #ie  appaxeent 
contiadiotdoxiB  in  (Betnl'fi  :laikgiiage  may  be  JTBOonoiled. 

PaikI  in  Bcxm.  iii.  25,  deolares  tbat  for  ^otb  iiie  Jews  <and 
heathens  a  revelation  of  the  'divine  wnddi  must  precede  the 
revelation  of  the  grace  that  forgives  sin.  The  vaptvtg  denotes 
only  what  was  negative  :and  temporary,  the  non-pimisfarment 
of  past  sins  on  the  part  of  God  ;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  *guih 
of  sin  is  not  presupposed,  and  the  removal  of  thst  sense  is  not 
effected.^  9}he  a^ftric,  on  the  other  hand,  desi(Ae»  objeativdy 
that  act  of  God  by  iniiich  sin  is  really  forgiven,  that  is,  is 
considered  in  irelation  to  God  and  the  moral  ocmstitation  of 
the  TiniverBe  as  <not  existmg  ;  and,  subyBcHvdy,  that  operation 
in  the  heart  of  man  by  which  it  is  really  freed  from  ike  con- 
sciousness of  goilt ;  this  means  far  more  than  the  non-punish- 
ment of  sin  during  a  certain  period.  In  those  to  Krhom  iikuB 
act  of  God  Tektes,  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  of  the  di?dne 
Ojory^,  the  subjective  revelation  of  the  divine  punitive  justiee,  is 
peesupposedj  and  the  operation  that  takes  place  in  their 
dispositions  necessarily  im^es  forsaking  a  life  of  sin,  and  the 
xenunoiation  of  all  fellowship  with  sin.  According  to  the 
eomiezion  of  ideas  in  Paid's  mind,  we  are  led  to  take  this 
view  of  the  mibjeot.  In  contrast  with  the  former  appaa^nt 
o^^erlooking  of  sin  on  the  part  of  God,  the' holiness  of  >Qod  at 
this  time  is  now  manifested  by  his  openly  exhibiting  'Christ, 
through  his  offering  up  of  himself  as  a  reconciler  <xxr  sin- 
CifiEBring  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  so  that  he  veriiies  himself  as 
the  Holy  One,  and  permits  every  one  to  appear  before  him  as 
holy,*  who  shows  that  he  is  in  fellowship  with  Christ  by  faith. 
The  holiness  of  God  manifests  itself  (according  to  the  Pauline 
connexion  of  ideas  already  noticed)  in  the  life  and  death  d 
Ghrist  in  a  twofold 'manner.  First,  inasmuch  as  he  completely 
realized  (in  opposition  to  sin  which  had  hitherto  been  pxe- 
dominant  in  human  nature)  that  holy  law  to  which  the  life  of 
man  was  designed  to  correspond, — made  satisfaction  to  iks 
moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  glorified  God  in  that  nature 
which  was  originally  designed  to  ^onfy  him.  God  has  verifiBd 

^  in  «cholBStic  langnage,  iroparrf  may  be  >reSsrred.  to  tha  igokmtas 
sifful,  and  a^c(r»  to  the  vciuntas  beneplctciti. 

'  That  we  ought  not  to  translate  dlKcuos  righteous,  but  holy,  appears 
from  thi£t  meaning  of  this  word  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  %Kai6dy,  to 
declare  a  person  ^mtios. 
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himself  as  the  Holy  One,  «ince  he  forgives  sin  only  on  the 
condition  of  the  'perfect  fiili>lment  of  the  law ;  he  has  jshown 
that  he  remtfcs  nothing -[from  the  requiarements  of  perfect  b»li- 
nesB,  and  we  always  bear  in  mind  that  this  remission  to  those 
who  throng  it  obtain  justification,  is  not  a  mere  outward  act, 
but  becomes  in  all  the  cause  and  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law.  Secondly,  inasmuch  as  Christ,  as  perfectly  lioly, 
"underwent  those  sufferings  which  the  divine  holiness,  .cott- 
-sidered  as  punitive  jtustiee  ^  in  its  opposition  against  sin,  had 
asuspended  over  human  nature.  We  are  not  to  conceive  of 
this,  as  if  God  arbitrarily  imposed  these  sufferings,  or  Christ 
had  arbitrarily  subjected  himself  to  them .;  but  that  it  was 
grounded  on  the  assumption  of  hmnan  nature  in  its  present 
condition  and  relation  to  God — ^as  the  divine  punitive  justice 
revealed  itself  to  them  who  were  suffering  the  consequences 
of  sin — and  thus  it  was  accomplished  through  the  historical 
development  of  the  life  of  Christ  devoted  to  conflict  with  ithe 
sin  that  reigned  in  the  human  race,  and  through  his  conde- 
scending to  their  condition  from  the  sympathy  df  love;' 

*  That  divine  attribute  which  reveak  itself  in  the  necewary  con- 
nexion of  sin  and  evil,  is  founded  in  the  reaction  of  the  holiness  of  God 
against  sin  (=  .the  wrath  of  Qod),  exhibits  itself  in  the  reaction  of  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe  against  evil,  wheuoe. punishment  proceeds. 
If  punishment  is  conceived  erf  merely  as  a  means  of  amendment,  and 
this  is  supposed  to  comprehend  lill  that  is  intended  by  it,  this  is  a 
degradation  oF  a  rational  beiog  and  of  morality  .making  it  soecbanicol. 
But  if  punishment  is  viewed  at  first  as  a  revelation  of  the  divlneJueLioe. 
as  an  objective  reaction  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  against  evil, 
another  mode  of  viewing  it  also  presents  itself,  according  to  which  the 
punishment  necessary  in  itself  is  appointed  by  the  love  of  Ood,  in  order, 
«inee  punishment  and  sin  stand  in  this  internal  connexion  with  one 
Another,  to  lead  thereby  to  a  consciousness  of  ain  and  guilt,  to  make 
national  creatures  sensible  of  the  relation  they  stand  In  to  the  moral 
world,  and  thus  to  call  forth  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption. 
The  self-will  whioh  rebels  in  sin  against  Uie  moral  order  of  the  universe 
and  God's  holy  law,  must  be  humbled  hy  suffering  before  the  holy 
omnipotence  of  God  and  the  majesty  of  his  law.  Where  submission  is 
not  yielded  freely,  it  will  be  compelled.  Without  the  idea  of  punish- 
ment, Ihe  reality  of  evil  and  the  dignity  of-isational  creatures  cannot  be 
Acknowledged.  It  belongs  to  the  privilege  of  rational  beings  created  in 
the  likeness  of  God, and  distinisuishes  them  from  other  JuUurcU  objects, 
that  the  idea  of  punishment  finds  itn  application  in  them.  See  the 
excellent  remarks  of  Twesten,  in  his  J)ogmatik,  i.  p.  148. 

'  The  Pauline  view  of  the  work  of  redemption  finds  a  point  of  con- 
nexion in  Christ's  words  in  Matt.  xx.  28,  whether  we  consider  Kinpov  as 
A  sum  paid  for  release  irom  captiviljy  or  slavery,. or  for  redemption  from 
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With  the  idea  of  reconciliation^  the  ideas  of  aVoXvrpwacc* 
ctanipia,  iiKaiiaaiQ  are  closely  connected.  The  two  first  terms 
are  used  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense  ;  they  denote  the 
deliverance  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin,  the  atarripLa 
aird  r^c  clpy^c,  Rom.  v.  9,  first  objectively  as  what  has  been 
gained  by  Christ  for  the  human  race ;  and  also  subjectively, 
what  is  effectuated  by  progressive  development  in  each  indi- 
vidual by  personal  appropriation,  from  his  first  entrance  into 
fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  to  the  complete  participation 
of  his  glory  and  blessedness  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  €rod; 
but  more  especially  what  belongs  to  the  perfect  realization  of 
the  idea,  the  complete  freedom  from  sin  and  all  its  conse- 
quences, from  all  evil, — natural  and  moral.  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  idea  of  hKaiunrig,  in  order  to  determine 
it,  we  must  refer  to  what  we  have  already  remarked  on  the 
Pauline  opposition  to  the  common  Jewish  notion  of  righteous- 
ness.    He  sets  out  from  the  same  point  as  his  adversaries^  b& 
&r  as  he  considers  the  participation  in  all  the  privileges  and 
blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  ZiKaioavvY)^  the  genuine  theocratic  disposition  and  condi- 
tion of  life.     The  correlative  idea  of  righteousness  in  this 
sense  was  blessedness,  the  participation  of  the  blessings  pro- 
mised through  Abraham  to  all  his  posterity,  the  fulfilment  of 
all  the  promises  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  all  the 
privileges  of  the  children  pf  God ;  and  an  entrance  into  all 
the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  God.     But  Paul  main- 
deserved  punishment ;  also  in  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper,  (in 
which  he  evidently  alluded  to  the  connexion  between  the  Passover  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Old  Covenant,)  which  by  the  offering  of  him. 
self  to  obtain  and  confirm  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  mankind,  marked 
the  establishment  of  the  New  Covenant.    The  Pauline  views  are  also 
supported  by  the  manner  in  which  Christ  adopts  the  ideas  of  the  wrath 
of  God  and  of  punitive  justice  from  the  Old  Testament,  without  casting 
.  a  doubt  on  their  validity.    The  parable  of  the  Lost  Son,  and  other  ex- 
pressions which  relate  to  forgiving  love,  offer  no  contradiction,  but  mark 
precisely  the  side  on  which  God  reveals  himself  in  the  work  of  redemp^ 
tion,  and  what,  humanly  speaking,  could  be  the  only  motive  to  such  an 
act  of  God  towards  a  race  estranged  from  him  by  sin ;  they  do  not,  how- 
ever, determine  the  manner  in  which  the  result  designed  by  divine  love 
is  to  be  attained ;  the  form  and  order  followed  by  the  compassionate 
love  of  God,  for  the  love  of  God  acts  only  as  a  holy  and  righteous 
love. 

^  hiroX^pwris  is  found  in  the  latter  sense  in  Rom.  viii.  23.  Eph.  i.  14; 
and  a-wTTipia  in  the  latter  sense  in  Rom.  xiii.  1 1 ;  1  Pet.  i.  5. 
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tained  against  the  Jews  and  Judaizers,  that  by  the  law  and 
the  working  of  the  law,  no  one  could  attain  this  ZiKaioavvii^ 
present  himself  a  ^UaioQ  before  God,  and  enter  into  the 
relation  with  God  •founded  upon  it ;  but  that  every  man 
appears  as  a  sinner  in  God's  sight,  till  entering  by  faith  into 
fellowship  with  Christ  (the  only  perfect  dtVaioc  by  whom 
mankind  are  delivered,  in  the  way  that  we  have  described 
from  the  state  of  a/iaprta),  he  presents  himself  in  union  with 
Christ  (ey  Xpitrrf)  as  a  tiKatog  before  God,  and  enters  into 
the  entire  relation  with  God,  implied  in  this  predicate,  is 
viewed  by  €rod  as  BiKaiog,  and  established  in  all  the  privileges 
connected  with  this  idea  (^ticacoi/rat).  Consequently  Paul  inr> 
eludes  in  the  idea  of  hiKaiu}<riQ  that  act  of  God,  by  which  he 
places  the  believer  in  Christ  in  the  relation  to  himself  of  a 
iUaioQ,  notwithstanding  the  sin  that  still  cleaves  to  him. 
AiKaioorvvri  denotes,  then,  the  subjective  appropriation  of  this 
relation,  the  appearing  righteous  before  God,  by  virtue  of 
&,ith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  the  whole  new  tendency  and  aim 
of  the  life,  as  well  as  the  whole  new  relation  to  God,  now 
received  into  the  consciousness,  which  is  necessarily  connected 
with  it ;  the  righteousness  or  perfect  holiness  of  Christ 
appropriated  by  faith,  as  the  objective  groimd  of  confidence 
for  the  believer,  and  also  as  a  new  subjective  principle  of  life. 
Thus  the  righteousness  of  faith  in  the  Pauline  sense  includes 
the  essence  of  a  new  disposition ;  and  hence  the  idea  of 
^iKaiocrvvrj  may  easily  pass  into  the  idea  of  sanctification, 
though  the  two  ideas  are  originally  distinct.  Accordingly, 
it  is  not  any  arbitrary  act  on  the  part  of  God,  as  if  he  regarded 
and  treated  as  sinless  a  man  persisting  in  sin,  simply  because 
he  believes  in  Christ ;  but  the  Objective  on  the  part  of  God 
corresponds  to  the  Subjective  on  the  part  of  man,  namely 
faith,  and  this  necessarily  includes  in  itself  a  release  from  the 
state  inherited  from  Adam,  from  the  whole  life  of  sin  and 
the  entrance  into  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  Eedeemer,  the 
appropriation  of  his  divine  life.  The  realization  of  the 
archetype  of  holiness  through  Christ  contains  the  pledge  that 
this  shall  be  realized  in  afi  those  who  are  one  with  him  by 
faith,  and  are  become  the  organs  of  his  Spirit ;  its  germ 
and  principle  is  already  imparted  to  them  in  beUeving, 
although  the  fruit  of  a  life  perfectly  conformed  to  the  R^ 
deemer,  can  only  be  developed  gradually  in  its  temporal 
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manifestation.    The  ccnmexion  of  these  ideas  will  be  Eendeied 
clearer  by  developing  the  Pauline  idea  of  faith. 

What  Paul  distinguished  by -the  name  of  Faith  has  its  rost 
in  the  depths  of  the  human  disposition.     It  presupposes  a 
levelation  of  God  in  a  direct  rektion  to  man,  and  faith  is  the 
reception  and  vital  appropriation  of  this  divine  revelation  by 
virtue  of  a  receptivity  for  the  divine  in  the  human  disposi- 
tion, of  the  tenden^  grounded  in  human  nature  and  Hie  need 
implamted  in  it  for  b^eving  in  the  supernatural  and  divine, 
widiout  which  tendency  and  need,  man,  however  his  other 
Acuities  might  be  cultivated,  would  be  no  more  than  on  in- 
ielligent  animal}    Something  must  be  presented  as  aaa  c^ect 
•of  knowledge  adapted  to  this  part  of  the  human  constitution, 
but  this  object  must  be  of  a  kind  that  can  be  correctly  recog- 
nised and  understood  only  by  the  disposition ;  it  presupposes 
a  certain  tendency  of  the  disposition,  in  order  to  be  known 
and  understood,  while  it  also  tends  to  produce  a  decided  and 
'enduring  tendency  of  the  disposition.     An  inward  self-deter- 
mination of  the  spirit  grounded  in  the  direction  of  the  will 
is  claimed  by  this  object,  while  a  new  and  constant  self-deter- 
mination is  produced  by  it.     It  is  not  in  reference  to  the 
object  of  faith,  but  to  the  inward  subjective  significanoe  of 
this  act  of  the  inner  man,  as  that  which  forms  the  character- 
istic of  true  piety  in  all  ages,  that  Paul  compares  the  Mth  of 
Abraham  with  the  faith  of  Christians,  Rom.  iv.  19,  where  he 
exhibits  Abraliam  as  a  pattern  of  the  righteousness  of  &ith. 
When  Abraham  received  a  promise  from  God,  of  which  the 
fulfilment  seemed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  natural  order 
<£  things,  he  raised  himself  by  an  act  of  &ith  above  this  im- 
pediment, and  the  word  of  the  Almighty  ^hich  held  forth  i 
something  invisible,  had  greater  influence  upon  him  than  that  i 
order  of  nature  which  presented  itself  to  his  undeiBtandisg  | 
And  bodily  senses.     Henoe  this  £sith,  as  a  practical  acknov-  | 
lodgment  of  God  in  his  almighty  creative  activity,  and  as  a  | 
reference  of  his  whole  life  to  ihe  sense  of  his  dependence  oa  , 
"God,  a  true  honouring  of  Crod  :^  and  it  was  this  faith  which 
^ve  its  peculiar  si^iificanoe  and  idiaraoter  to  the  life  o^  ' 

^  A  Mate  to  which  the  intellectual  fanaiiciam  of  .a  paity  in  the  pit- 
sent  a^e,  zealous  for  the  pretended  autonomy  of  reason,  txxk&  to  degndc 
man. 

3  A  Z^vtu  l6lw  r^  i9e$.    Bi>m.^iT.'20. 
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Abraham.  This  fatith,  says  Paul,  was  counted  to  him  by  God 
for  htKaiovuvri ;  that  is,  although  Abraham  mas  not  smlesa^ 
(as  no  man  is,)  yet  through  this  tendency  of  his  inward  life 
by  virtue  of  his  faith,  he  entered  into  the  relation  to  God  of 
a  ^iKtitoc  ;  and  this  was  no  arbitrary  nominal  act  on  the  pairt 
of  God,  but  his  fidth  was  viewed  by  God,  to  whom  the  iujward 
soul  of  man  is  manifest,  as  an  index  of  the  disposition  by 
which  Abraham  became  susceptible  of  all  divine  communicar 
tions,  and  &om  which  alone  the  sanctification  of  his  whole 
life  could  proceed.^  Now  this  is  applied  by  Paul  to  &ith 
^^ith  a  special  reference  to  ChriBtianity.  There  is  only  added 
B.  peculiar  direction  caused  by  the  object  on  which  this  &ith 
is  fixed,  by  which  also  the  conception  of  it  as  subjective  is 
modified.  Faith  in  this  sense  presupposes  the  consciousness 
of  sin,  the  renxmciation  lof  any  merits  of  our  own  before 
<Tod,  the  longing  after  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and 
our  not  yielding  to  despair  even  imder  the  most  vivid  sense 
of  sinfdlnees,^  but  confiding  in  the  giaoe  of  redemption;  thus 
there  is  an  entrance  into  eommunion  with  the  Redeemer,  and 
a  new  principle  of  life  is  received  whioh  GontihuaHy  penetrates 
and  transforms  the  old  nature. 

As  far  as  &iidi  includes  entering  into  vital  feUowsMp  with 
the  Eedeemer,  and  forsaking  the  old  life  of  sin,  it  bears 
a  special  referenoe  to  the  two  daief  points  in  which  Christ 
presents  himself  as  Redeemer,  as  the  one  who  died  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  and  who  also  by  his  resurrection  gave  them 
the  pledge  of  an  eternal  divine  life  :  hence  the  two-fold  refer- 
ence of  faith  to  Jesus  the  Crucified  and  the  Risen,  the  nega- 
tive and  positive  side  of  &ith  in  relation  to  the  old  life  which 
it  renounces  and  to  the  new  life  which  it  lays  hold  of ;  it  is 
the  spiritual  act  by  virtue  of  which,  in  eurrendering  ourselveB 
to  him  who  died  for  us,  we  die  to  a  life  of  sin,  to  the  world, 
to  ourselves,  to  all  which  we  were  before, — whether  we  are 
Jews  or  Gentiles — and  rise  again  in  his  fellowship,  in  the 
power  of  his  Spirit  to  a  newKfe  devoted  to  him  and  animated 
hj  him.     Hence  it  appeared  to  the  apostle,  as  he  develops 

^  The  9i6  in  Bomans  iv.  22,  points  to  this  connexion.  Wherefore,. as 
faith  includes  all  this,  as  the  apostle  had  before  explained,  it  was  im- 
puted to  Abraham  as  Sucoiocr^,  as  if  the  Buuuaa^  had  alreadiy  Ibeen 
completed  by  it. 

'  In  thisJSBpect,  a  jnarmUv  irap*  JAorf&tflrMAw'fSf. 
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the  sentiment  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  an  absolute  contradiction  for  any  one  to  say  that  lie 
believed  in  the  Redeemer  and  yet  to  continue  in  his  old  life 
of  sin.  How  shaU  we — he  asks — ^we  who  (by  the  act  of  faith) 
are  dead  to  sin,  hve  any  longer  therein  ?  And  he  demonstrates 
from  the  nature  of  faith  in  its  reference  to  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  that  &ith  cannot  exist  without  a 
renunciation  of  the  former  sinful  hfe  and  the  beginning  of 
a  new  divine  life. 

From  the  nature  of  witrrig  as  the  governing  principle  of  the 
Christian  life,  arises  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  standing- 
point,  in  relation  to  the  Jewish  as  the  legal  standing-point  ; 
and  the  various  indications  of  this  conti-ariety  serve  more 
distinctly  to  characterise  the  nature  of  vitmc  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Christian  life,  on  which  account  -we 
wish  to  consider  the  subject  more  in  detail. 

The  law  always  presents  itself  as  imperative,  and  makes  the 
salvation  of  men  dependent  on  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  all  its 
commands.  "  Do  all  this,  and  thou  shalt  live.**  But  since  no 
one  can  fulfil  those  conditions,  the  law  can  only  produce 
despair.  But  the  gospel  addresses  the  man  who  despairs  of 
himself,  "  Do  not  give  thyself  up  to  the  feehng  of  despair.* 
Ask  not  how  thou  canst  make  the  impossible,  possible.  Thou 
needest  only  receive  the  salvation  prepared  for  thee  ;  only 
believe,  and  thou  hast  with  thy  faith  all  that  is  needful  for 
thy  inward  life.  Paul  admirably  illustrates  this  by  applying 
to  it  the  passage  in  Deut.  xxx.  12.*     Say  not  to  thyself,  Who 

^  That  interpretation  of  this  passage,  which  supposes  it  to  express  the 
opposition  between  Belief  and  Doubt,  appears  to  me  not  to  be  supported 
by  the  connexion,  which  leads  us  to  expect  a  contrast  of  the  righteous- 
ness by  faith  with  the  righteousness  by  works,  the  $€od  duccuoavpn  with 
the  iSia;  and  the  roOr  ttrri,  which,  from  comparing  Rom.  ix.  8,  and 
other  similar  Pauline  expressions,  must  be  thus  understood — "  this  is 
equivalent  to  saying ; "  and  besides  the  relation  of  the  Pauline  words 
to  the  Old  Testament  quotation,  since,  according  to  the  interpretation 
we  have  adopted,  the  Pauline  application  admirably  suits,  in  spirit  and 
idea,  the  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  words,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
other  interpretation. 

^  This  passage  certainly  refers  to  the  Mosaic  religious  institutions, 
and  the  words  are  fitted  to  distinguish  them  in  their  simple  religious 
and  moral  character  from  the  other  religions  of  the  East  But  as  far  as 
the  law,  understood  according  to  its  own  spirit,  made  certain  require- 
ments which  it  gave  no  power  to  fulfil,  Paul  might  justly  apply  these 
words  to  mark  the  peculiar  Christian  standing-point ;  he  found  an  idea 
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shall  ascend  to  heaven  and  prepare  a  path  for  me  thither? 
For  Christ  has  descended  from  heaven  and  has  prepared  such 
a  path.  To  ask  such  a  question,  is  to  desire  that  Christ  would 
descend  again  from  heaven  for  thy  sake.  But  say  not,  Who 
shall  descend  for  me  to  the  regions  of  the  dead  and  deliver 
me  thence  1  Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead  and  has  delivered 
thee  from  the  power  of  death.  To  ask  this,  is  to  desire  that 
Christ  might  now  rise  from  the  dead  for  thy  sake,  as  if  he 
were  not  already  risen.  Instead  of  asking  such  questions, 
only  let  the  gospel  be  cherished  with  vital  power  in  thy 
hefiit ; — ^believe  in  Him  who  descended  from  heaven  and  rose 
from  death,  and  thus  obtained  salvation  for  thee.  Whoever 
has  this  faith  is  truly  pious  and  may  be  assured  of  salva- 
tion."» 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  legal  Judaism,  the  commandments 
appeared  as  merely  an  outward  counteraction  of  the  internal 
corruption  of  man,  which  refused  to  be  cured  from  without ; 
it  was  only  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  law ;  hence  the 
letter  only  tended  to  death  ;  it  called  forth  the  consciousness 
of  spiritiial  death  and  of  merited  unhappiness,  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 

The  law  in  reference  to  its  operation  on  the  conscience  could 
be  described  only  as  vofws  ypafifiarog,  KaraKpiaetaQy  daixiVov, 
d^apriag'  But  when  from  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  a  new 
divine  principle  of  life  proceeds,  when  from  feith  in  the 
redeeming  fatherly  love  of  God,  a  child-like  love  develops 
itself  as  the  fi«e  impulse  of  a  life  devoted  to  God,  when,  in- 
stead of  the  former  opposition  between  the  human  and  divine 
will,  a  union  is  formed  between  them — ^then  the  law  no  longer 
appears  as  a  written  code,  outwardly  opposing  a  will  estranged 

here  expressed  which  is  only  realized  by  Christianity,  and  is  thus  pro- . 
phetic  of  what  Christianity  alone  accomplishes. 

*  Rom.  X.  6.  If  Paul,  in  the  second  member  of  the  contrast,  has  not 
opposed  Christ  to  Moses,  and  employed  Christ's  own  words — and  such, 
no  donbt,  might  have  been  found  among  the  traditionary  expressions  of 
Christ  which  would  have  been  fit  to  mark  this  contrast — it  does  not 
follow  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  any  collection  of  the  discourses  of 
Christ,  or  that  he  could  not  suppose  any  such  work  to  be  known  by  the 
Christians  at  Rome,  for  his  object  was  answered  by  borrowing  from  the 
Mosaic  writings  a  motto  for  the  righteousness  of  faith,  which  would  first 
find  its  proper  fulfilment  in  the  gospel. 

*  It  was  perfectly  consonant  with  the  Pauline  views  to  distinguish  the 
law  by  these  predicates,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  Romans 
viiL  2,  the  Mosaic  law  is  intended  hy  the  word  vSiios. 
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from*  Grod,  but  the  c^irit  of  lik«  law  is*  tiwaalased'  into  ih» 
intemal  life  of  the  believer.  The  life^ving  spirit,  har- 
monizing with  the  law,  ocenptes  the  place  of  the  dead  and 
death-producing  letter.  In  the  love  developed  fixnn  fiiil^ 
thero  is  a  voluntary  Mfilment  of  the  law  proceeding  from  the 
disposition,  instead  of  actions  the  result  of  outward  oompuMon. 
In  a  difierent  sense  from  that  in  whioh  Paul,  from  the  stand- 
ing-point of  the  natural  man,  say » that  he  had  the  Iww  written 
on  his  heart,  he  saysj  from*  th&  standing-point  of  belie  vers,  that 
he  carried  the  law  of  Grod  im  his  heart — for  on  the  former 
standing-point,  the  law,  even  though  intemal,  presents  itself 
ofiM  the  command  of  a  foreign  lugher  voice,  of  a  holy  power 
which  man  is  forced  to  acknowledge  in  opposition  to  his  cor- 
rupted will ;  hence,  it  remains  a  deadly  letter,  whether  we 
consider  it  as  an  external^  law  or  an  intemal  revelation.  On 
tihe  contrary,  in  believers  the*  divine  law,  by  virtue  of  the  new 
^irit  of  life  imparted  by  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  appears  Dot 
merely  an  object  oi  knowledge  and  recognition,  hat  of  an 
efficacious  love  practically  influencing  the  life;  In  this  sense^ 
Paul  says  to  believers,  "  Ye  need  not  that  I  write  unto  you, 
for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  Gtod,"  1  Thess.  iv.  9  ;  and  this 
teaching  does  not  signify  something  addressed  to  the  fiumlty 
of  acquiring  knowl0(%e,  but  a  real  intemal  effect  en  the 
flings  of  action.  From  what  has  been  said^  we*  maykam 
in  what  sense  Rtul  said  of  tho  Daw  in  reference  to  its>  mord 
not  less*  than  to  its  rituai  contents,  that  it  was  abrogated  fer 
bdievers)  that  they  were  dead  to>  it,  and  placed  beyond  its 
jurisdiction;^  and  as  we  have  before  remarked,  no  aoeh 
distinction  in  reference  to  it»  perpetuity  can  be  made  ixi  the 
vouoQ.  The  law  is  abrogated  for  the  believer,  and  he  is  dead 
to  it,  as  far  as  it  was  a  compulsory,  imperative,  accusing  code, 
as  fer  aa  hintuoavi'tf  and  fwiji  were  to  be,  sought  for  by  the  lalfil- 
m^it  of  its  commands.     Justification  and  salvation,  bj  &Alk 

^  The  beings  dead  to  ihe  law^  Bom.  vii.  4,  and  QaE  ii.  19;  tfaeremoEral 
of  the  ISrW  in  its  whole  extent,  Colos.  ii.  14,  "  for  the  handwriting  of 
ordinances,*'  which  Christ  nailed  to  hiscrosfiia  manifestly  the  l&w,  and 
there  must  be  a  special  inference  to  its  moral  precepts^  ibr  m-  this  con* 
si&ted  the  difficulty  of  falfiiling  it.  It  would  be  altogether  consonant 
with  the  Pauline  views,  to  understand  the  figurad^reexpreaBonia  Som. 
vii.  2;  of  being  dead  to  the  l&w  itself  (namely,  this  Iaw  in  its  outward 
tbeoccatic  form,)  though  other  ezegetical  reasons  might  o^poiA  this  in- 
terpretation in  the  former  paisages» 
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in  the  grae®  of  Bodemptiisn/  arc  independent  of  ereorf  ]Km  to 
the  believer..  The  law  can  produca  only  outward  works*  by 
its  compnlsory  enaiotments,  but  not  those  internal  determi- 
nations of  the  life^  which  form  the  essence  of  true  piety — > 
these  proceed  in  the  belieyer  from  tha  new  animation  by  the 
Divine  Spirit — the  Christian  virtues  are  ihe  finits  of  th© 
Spirit,  and  those  in  whom  these  qualities^  unattainable  firom 
the  standin^point  of  the  law^  are  formed,  are  thereby  exalted 
above  what  can  only  be  aa  a  dead  letter  opposing  the  in- 
dwelling  principle  of  corruption.  But  it  by  no  means  con- 
tradicts this  relation,  of  tdie  law  to  the  life  of  the  believer; 
that  Paul  sometimes  brings*  forward  moral  precepts  as 
quotations-  &om  the  vofieg,.  for*  he  considens  the  Moaaio 
vofwi  as  an  expression  oi  the  etesnal  Islw  of  God  in  a 
particular,  tempoEary  form,  adapted  to  a.  particular,  out- 
ward  theocracy,  ia  whicL  the  civil  arrangements  were  sofo^ 
ordinated.  to  ^e  religioua^  and  hence  botii  were  intermixed. 
The  substance  of  the  eternal  law-  ofi  God  kij  at  the  liaais  of 
the  vo^ioc,  though  for  a  special  purpose  it  was  presented  in  the 
form  of  a.  theocratic  national  buw,  wMoh  checked  its  &ee  and 
complete  development.  The  obligatory  focee  of  the  commanda 
borrowed  from  the  v6fw£  by  Paul,,  thsrefoce,  does  not  condst 
in  their  belonging  to  that  tfofiog,  but  that  they  formed  a  part 
of  the  eternal  law,  from  which  they  were  trcmsferred  ta  the 
peculiar  form  presented  in  the  Old  Testament;:  that  portion 
of  the  eternal  kiw  to  which  the  moral  consdcmsneaGi  of  men 
bears  witness,  is  divested,  of  it&  national  garb^  by  the  spirit  of 
tile  gospel,  and  developed  wdl^  greater  deamess  by  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ibud  when  in  Rom.  xiiL  8j  he 
appeals  to  the  one  command  of  love  belonging  to  the  law,  he 
mttrk&  exactly  the  difference  of  Idie  Christian  standing-point 
from  the  legal ;  for  if  the  spirit  of  love  animates  believers,  and 
wsth^  love  is  given,  the  fcdfilment  of  the  whole  law,  it  follows 
that  the  law  is  no  longer  for  them  a  compulsory,  death- 

^  The  Siiraio(r^  Bmv,  oppoied  to  the  ^Hoiotrvrn  i»$pmrbni,  18/0,  ^ 
lp7O0y,  i^  Kf>yup  vSfwv — x^P^^'  vifwv ;  Rom.  iii.  21. 

'  The  ttpyu  v6fioUf  which  acd  not  (pryu  kyoBA^ 

*  To  this  releaae  of  the  spirit  confined  in  this  garb,  to  the  inward  as 
oantnwted  with  the  oatward  theocratic  law,  we  must  refer  the  anti- 
thetical expveaaioBs  ia  the  Sermon  on.  the  Mount,  which  certainly  are 
described  not  merely  against  the  Pharisaic  expositions,  but  also  against 
^e  letter  of  the  law  in  its  theoccatia  national  form.  See  Leben^  Jesti, 
no,  138. 
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producing  letter ;  and  here  is  exemplified  the  truth  of  Christ's 
assertion  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  law. 

Though  the  idea  of  the  vofiog  in  that  narrower  sense,  forms 
the  distinctive  mark  between  Judaism  and  the  gospel, 
still  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  applying  the  term*  in 
a  wider  sense,  to  denote  the  common  relation  in  which 
both  religions  stand  to  the  life  of  man.  Both  religions  aim 
at  a  control  over  the  life,  and  give  a  peculiar  character  to  it 
Legal  Judaism  aims  at  producing  this  by  literal  commands 
from  without;  Christianity  aims  at  forming  it  from  within 
through  faith,  and  the  Spirit  that  proceeds  from  it.  In  the 
former  case,  the  law  is  outward;  in  the  latter,  it  is  inward, 
one  which  is  the  germ  of  a  new  life ;  for  every  living  being 
develops  itself  according  to  a  peculiar  law.*  In  reference  to 
these  various  uses  of  the  term  vofiog,  Paul  endeavours  to 
guard  against  the  misconception  that  because  Christians  no 
longer  live  under  the  law,  they  are  in  a  lawless  state ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  21.  They  have  still  a  law,  the  law  of  Grod,  the  law  of 
Christ,  not  merely  outward,  but  inward,  entering  into  the 
very  essence  of  the  Christian  life;  and  this  distinction  is 
marked  by  the  phrases  living  under  the  law,  and  in  the  law. 
Hence  also  Chnstianity  contrasted  with  Judaism  is  called  a 
law,  and  we  find  various  modifications  of  the  term  so  applied, 
such  as  vofjiOQ  iriaretaCf  vofiog  itorig,  vofxoQ  irvevfiaTOQ, 

The  difierent  relations  of  the  two  theocratic  standing -points, 
are  clearly  connected  with  the  difierent  apphcations  of  the 
idea  of  law ;  the  outward  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  with  the  outward  conception  of  the  idea  of  law, 
«ind  with  the  inward  conception  of  that,  the  idea  of  the 
theocracy,  as  not  outwardly  constituted,  but  developing 
itself  from  within;  and  thus  throughout  we  meet  with,  the 
contrast  of  the  inward  and  the  outward.  On  the  legal 
Jewish  standing-point,  there  was  an  outward  submission  to 

*  I 'cannot  agree  with  those  expositors  who  think  that,  when  Paul 
•describes  Christianity  as  a  pofxos,  the  general  idea  of  law  must  be  alto- 
gether given  up. 

^  By  Christianity  or  Begeneration,  goodness  again  becomes  a  part  of 
human  nature,  and  thus  the  moral  law  becomes  a  higher  law  of  natare 
harmonizing  with  the  freedom  of  the  will.  We  may  here  apply  what 
^cbleiermacher  says  in  his  academical  essay,  1825,  on  the  difterence  be- 
tween the  law  of  nature  and  the  moral  law,  without  adopting  the  views 
of  the  author  respecting  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  deyiations  from. 
it.  and  especially  the  relation  of  the  law  to  moral  freedom. 
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the  will  of  God,  the  outward  observance  of  the  divine  com- 
mands, without  the  opposition  between  the  hmnau  and  divine 
commands  being  taken  away;  the  ^ovXevetv  de^  h'  TraXacorf^ri 
ypafifiarost  in  the  old  state  of  a  nature  estranged  from  God, 
of  which  nothing  can  be  altered  by  the  literal,  outward  com- 
mand. On  the  standing-point  of  £aith,  the  dovXcta  is  inward, 
so  that  in  the  new  state,  by  virtue  of  the  inward  renovation 
which  proceeds  from  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the 
sanctified  will  determines  itself  in  dependence  on  Grod,  it  is  a 
servant  of  God  (the  dovXevety  cv  jcac vori^n  TrvevfiaToc).  Hence 
^ovXeia  in  the  latter  sense,  is  voluntary  and  one  with  true 
freedom ;  1  Cor.  vii.  22.  AovXeia  in  the  first  sense,  forms  a 
contrast  to  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God;  on  the 
contrary,  dovXeia  in  the  second  sense,  cannot  exist  without 
vlodtala,  and  is  at  once  a  consequence  and  a  mark  of  it,  for 
what  distinguishes  the  children  from  the  servants  of  the 
family,  is  thiS/  that  they  do  not  obey  their  father  s  will,  as 
foreign  to  themselves,  but  make  it  their  own;  dependence 
on  him  is,  as  it  were,  the  natural  element  of  their  life. 
That  merely  outward  servitude  of  which  the  internal  opposite 
to  this  consists,  proceeds  from  the  spirit  of  fear,  the  special 
characteristic  of  servitude;  this  inward  service  proceeds  from 
the  consciousness  of  communion  with  God  obtained  through 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  participation  of  his  Spirit,  the 
spirit  of  childlike  relation  to  God,  the  spirit  of  adoption  and 
of  love;  Rom.  viii.  15;  Gal.  iv.  6. 

So  likewise  the  worship  of  God  on  the  legal  standing-point,* 
was  an  outward  worship  (aapKucrj,  Kara  aupKa,  by  means  of 
£pya  erapKiKo)  consisting  in  a  number  of  outward  acts,*  con- 

1  This  is  true  of  the  legal  moral,  as  well  as  of  the  legal  ritual  cuUns. 

^  Connected  with  the  Mov\wr6ai  vk6  rh  <rTOix«*a  tow  KoayMv,  W& 
wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  vindication  and  confirmation  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  this  expression  given  above,  and  against  the  common, 
one  of  (TToixciOy  as  **  the  first  principles  of  religious  knowledge  among 
men.'*  If  the  word  o-roixcTa  meant  first  principles,  we  should  naturally- 
ezpect  to  find  in  the  genitive  connected  with  it,  the  designation  of  the 
object  to  which  these  first  principles  relate,  as  in  Hebrews  v.  12,  t4. 
ffroix^ia  rrjs  apx^s  tuv  \oyitov  rou  Otov,  But  in  the  Pauline  passage,, 
such  a  genitive  of  the  object  is  altogether  wanting,  and  we  find  instead 
only  a  genitive  of  the  subject.  The  omission  of  the  express  mention  of 
the  leading  idea  can  hardly  be  admitted. .  Paul,  in  Qal.  iv.  8,  plainly 
addressing  those  who  had  formerly  been  heathens,  supposes  that,  befoi^e 
their  conversion,  they  had  been  in  bondage  to  these  elements  of  the 
world,  if  we  do  not  have  recourse  to  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  irdAn^. 
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fined  to  certain  itimes  and  places.  Worship  on  -the  ^standing- 
point  of  feith,  on  the  contrary,  k  TrvevfiartK^,  «nce  It  proeeedg 
from  the  inworking  of  the  Bshv  wvidfiOf  and  k  an  act  of  ihe 
spiritual  nature  of  man,  Philip,  iii.  3 ;  hence  it  does  not 
Tidlstte  to  certain  isolated  acts,  but  embnuses  ^le  whole  life; 
Rom.  'xii.  1.  On  the  former  .standing-point,  men  plaeed 
their  confidence  and  pride  in :  something  human  and  earthly, 
whatever  it  might  be,  whatiier  deaoent  firom  the  theocratie 
nittion,  or  the  righteoiMOiess  of  the  law,  or  asoetic  aelf^deniftl 
and  mortification  of  the  flesh,  ^the  Kara  trdf>Ka  Kavx^^aBai,  if 
xmpKt  wevoSerat.^  But  on  the  standing-point  of  vhrri^,  after 
acknowledging  the  nullity  of  aU  sudi  distinctions,  of  sQl 
human  works  of  righteousness,  men  plaoe  their  ccmfidence 
and  glory  only  in  the  redemption  obtained  through  Christ; 
fhey  feel  that  they  ^possess  only  what  they  all  receive  as 
believers  on  equal  terms  fi-om  him,  and  in  communion  with 
him ;  the  ev  uvpif  tKaxf^arrdat.      Here  all  imaginary  distiac- 

According  to  the  common  interpretation,  we  must  auppofse  that  Paul,  by 
thie 'first  elements  of -religious  knowledge,  intended  to  mark  auniveiaal 
idea,  in  a  certain  degree  applicable  bath  to  Heathenism  and  Jjickiism. 
Bat  how  Qould  this  agree  with  the  views  of  Paul,  who  recognised 
Judaism,  as  subordinate  and  preparative  it  is  true,  but  yet  a  standing- 
point  in  religion  founded  on  divine  revelation,  and  who,  on  the  other 
nand,8aw  in  heathenism  as  such,  that  is,  in  idolatry,  of  which  he  here 
spoakfi,  not  a  subordinate  atanding-point'of  religion,  but  somethiD^  en- 
tirely foreign  tothe'natnre  of  religion,  a  suppression  through  ainof  the 
original  knowledge  of  God  ]  Neither  does  the  predicate  d<r6€i^  appear 
suitable  to  the  idea  of  the  first  principles  of  religion.  On  the  contrary, 
according  to  the  interpretation  I  have  proposed,  all  is  conshtent.  Th>! 
confinement  of  religion  to  sensible  forms,  and  therefore  its  enthralme&t 
in  I Uie- elements  of  4he  world,  is  common  to  Judaism  and  Heatheuism. 
All  idolatry  may  be  considered  as  a  bondage  and  submisf^ion  to  the  ele- 
ments of  sense,  and  a  kind  of  idolatry  may  be  attributed  to  the  Jeri^ 
and  Judaizers,  who  sought  for  the  Divine  for  justification  and  Banctifica- 
tion  in  external  rites.  This  will  make  it  evident  how  I^Ul  eouldsajto 
the  Oalatian  Christians,  once  heathens,  who  were  infected  with  thi* 
Judaism  {Oal.  iv.  8),  *'  How  can  ye,  who  by  the  divine  mercy  have  been 
led  to  the -knowledge  of'Gk>d  and  communion  with  him,  turn  liack  again 
to  the  weak  anU  beggafly  elements  (a  suitable  description  of  tlnm,  in 
reference  to  persons  who  sought  to'find  in  them  what  the  power- of  ^God 
alone  could  besto^),  to  which  ye  desire  to  bring  yourselvw  again  in 
hondagel  I  fear  that!  have  indeed  l.iboured  in  vain  to  turn  you  from 
idolatry  to  the  worship  of  theliving'God." 

'*  According  to  Paul's  views,  •this  will  apply  to' the  overvalnation  of 
what  is  human  in  every  form  and  relation ;  as,  for  instanee,  the  Grecian 
culture  and  philosophy;  see  the 'First  EpiiitVe  to  ihe  Corinthiam. 
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ticoffi,  all  di£fe]2eBjQes  vauifili,  ;v«hioh  before  <Bq)aa:cited  ooaen 
£:om  one  another  and  .oheoked  their  fellowship  in  ihB  highest 
relation  of  li&^  e^rythingiiiuuan.isihenceforth  subordinated 
to  the  one  £|pirit  .<$« Christ,  the  common  principle  of  life; 
Cial.  iii.  28.  The  only  universal  and  constantly  ;ayailable 
.principle  of  Christian  woiship  which  embraces  -tine  whole  li&> 
is  faith  in  Christ  working  by  love;  Gal.  v.  6. 

The  principle  of  the  whole  transformation  of  the  life  which 
proceeds  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  implanted  at  once  in 
believing,  by  one  act  of  the  mind.  Man  by  means  of  faith 
is  dead  to  the  former  standing-point  of  a  sinful  life,  and  rises 
to  a  new  life  of  commimion  with  Christ.  The  old  man  is 
alain  once  for  all ;  Eom.  vi.  4 — 6  ;  Coloss.  iii.  3.  Paul 
afssumes  that  in  Christians,  the  act  by  virtue  of  which  they 
are  dead  to  sin,  and  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  afiections 
rand  lust,  is  already  accomplished  ideally  in  principle.  Hence 
1x6  infers,  how  can  they  who. are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer 
therein?  iRam,  vi.  2.;  OaL  v.  M,  But  the  practice  must 
<3orrespond  to  'the  principle ;  the  outward  conformation  of  the 
life  must  harmonize  with  the  tendency  given  to  the  inward 
life.  Walking  in  the  Spirit  must  necessarily  proceed  from 
living  in  the  Spirit,  Qsl.  v.  ^5  ;  the  former  must  be. a. mani- 
festation of  iJie  latter.  Hence  Christians  are  always  required 
to  Tenew  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  to  walk  after  the 
Spirit,  to  let  themselves  be  animated  by  the  Spirit.  The 
tranaforiDation  of  the  x>ld  nature  in  man  which  proceeds 
from  the  divine  principle  of  life  received  by  feith,  is  not  com- 
pleted in  an  instant,  but  can  only  be  attained  gradually 
by  conflict  with  sin ;  for  the  renewed  as  well  as  the  old 
nature  consists  of  two  principles,  the  Trr&vfia  and  the  rrapS, 
oiily  wiife  this  diflerence,  tiiat  no  longer  (as  Paul  represents 
the  .state  of  the  natural  man  in  Eom.  viL)  the  human  self 
with  its  powerless  desires  after  goodness  opposes  the  principle 
of  (sinfuhxees,  the  trdpL,  but  instead  of  the  human  self,  there  is 
the  divine  principle  of  life  which  has  become  the  animating 
one  of  human  nature,  the  irvevfxa  Oeiov,  aywv,  the  Spirit 
of  Clmst,  .Christ  himself  by  his  Spirit,;  Gal.  ti.  20.  Henoe 
it  is  not  rsaid  from  ihis  standing-point  that  the  Spirit  wishes 
to  do  good  but  is  hindered  bytli^  aapE  from  accomplishing  r(s 
•wislies,  BO  ii^t  the  iruja^  js  the  vitdl^nciple  of  action  ;  but 
it  is  enjoined  onlhoae  who!havei»ceLv.ed'ti]^  divine  principle 
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of  life,  GaL  v.  16,  *'  Walk  in  the  Spirit,^  so  shall  ye  not  folfil 
the  desires  of  the  flesh ;  for  the  Spirit  and  the  flesh  conflict 
with  one  another,  so  that  you  must  distinguish  what  pro 
ceeds  from  the  Spirit  and  what  from  the  fle^,  and  you  must 
not  fulfil  what  you  desire  according  to  the  carnal  self,  but 
what  the  Spirit  within  you  desires."'  This  marks  tlie 
contrast  to  the  standing-point  described  in  Roto.  vii.  15. 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  Buckert,  in  referring  the  rvcSfut  here  spokei 
of,  not  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  to  the  higher  nature  of  man.  Geitainly 
the  word  irvcvfia  in  this  whole  chapter  is  to  be  understood  only  in  one 
sense,  and  taking  everything  into  account,  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  only  one  which  suits  Paul's  meaning;  as,  for  example,  in  v.  18. 
And  generally  in  this  epistle,  the  same  idea  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  firmly 
held.  Verse  17  contains  no  proof  to  the  contrary;  for.Paul  here  assume& 
that  the  wfvfia  has  pervaded  the  characteristic  faculties  of  man,  thai 
the  new  principle  of  life  has  taken  possession  of  human,  nature,  and 
given  it  a  new  and  peculiar  vitality.  He  wishes  to  mark  the  new  higher 
principle  that  is  now  the  antagonist  of  the  aAf^  in  man.  Men  ma; 
with  the  strictest  propriety  be  called  upon  to  surrender  themselves  to 
this  higher  principle,  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led  by  it,  according  to 
its  impulses,  for  Paul  considered  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
man,  not  as  something  magical,  but  constantly  assumes  the  working 
together  of  the  divine  and  the  human.  It  is  perfectly  true  that, 
according  to  Paul's  doctrine,  the  higher  nature  in  man,  the  capabilitr 
of  knowing  God,  which  before  was  confined  and  depressed,  is  set  at 
liberty  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  now  serves  as  the  organ  for  the  opera 
tions  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  human  nature,  and  hence,  that  as  thl« 
higher  nature  of  man  can  now  operate  in  its  freedom  as  the  organ  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  so  the  latter  can  now  operate  in  man  by  means  of 
this  organ,  and  hence  the  two  are  blended  together  in  the  Christiao 
life.  But  when  Paul  wishes  to  infuse  courage  and  confidence  for  the 
spiritual  conflict,  he  directs  the  attention,  not  to  what  is  subjectivel; 
human,  but  to  the  almighty  power  of  God. 

^  This  passage,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  understood  otherwise  thao 
in  this  manner,  though  later  expositors  have  given  a  difierent  inter- 
pretation. It  has  been  supposed  to  mean,  "  So  that  ye  cannot  accom- 
plish what  you  desire  according  to  the  spirit ;  ye  are  unable  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  the  better  will ;  "—and  referring  these  words  to  the  state 
of  the  regenerate,  this  would  form  a  special  ground  of  exhortation  for 
following  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  and  withstanding  the  adp^,  if  Paul 
said  to  them  that  they  were  prevented  from  following  the  motions 
which  proceeded  from  the  Spirit  by  the  prevalence  of  the  ahp^.  But  if 
it  is  understood  of  the  condition  of  the  natuilil  man,  and  v.  18  is  con- 
sidered as  a  contrast,  we  do  not  see  how  Paul,  who  had  before  addressed 
those  whom  he  assumed  to  be  Christians,  could  make  such  a  sudden 
transition  to  a  different  class  of  persons.  The  correspondence  of  the 
last  words  of  v.  17,  with  the  last  words  of  the  foregoing  sense,  confirms 
the  opinion,  that  the  e4\rrrf  relates  to  the  iirievfilav  capK6s, 
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Accordingly,  the  divine  life  in  the  inner  man  must  be 
in  continiial  conflict  with  the  operations  of  the  (rdp£,  and 
progressively  converts  the  body  hitherto  under  the  control  of 
sinfiil  habits,  into  an  organ  for  itself  (Rom.  vi.  11 — 13),  so 
that  the  /ucXi;  tov  auffiaroQ  become  o?rXa  hiKaioavvriQ  ;  all  the 
powers  and  fiiculties  which  hitherto  have  been  in  the  service 
of  sin,  being  appropriated  and  sanctified  by  the  divine  life, 
are  employed  as  organs  of  grace,  for  the  service  of  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  and  here  the  doctrine  of  charisms  finds  its 
point  of  connexion  ;  (ante,  pp.  131 — 140).  All  the  peculiar 
capabilities  or  talents  foimded  in  the  nature  of  each  indi- 
vidual, are  to  be  transformed  into  charisms  and  employed  as 
su-ch.  And  it  is  the  province  of  Christian  morals  to  show  in 
what  manner  human  nature  must  be  pervaded  in  all  its 
powers  by  the  higher  principle  of  life,  and  appropriated  as  an 
organ  of  its  manifestation ;  how  all  human  relations  are  set  at 
liberty  and  referred  to  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  how  what 
is  individual  belonging  to  the  representation  of  the  image  of 
God  in  man  is  not  suppressed  and  annihilated,  but  is  to 
be  transformed  and  elevated  to  a  peculiar  form  and  mani- 
festation of  the  higher  principle  of  life.  We  here  see  the 
difference  between  Christian  principle  as  Paul  represents 
it,  and  a  one-sided  ascetic  direction  in  morals.  Paul  brings 
forward  as  one  side  in  the  process  of  the  development  of  the 
Christian  life,  the  negative  operation ;  to  mortify  the  principle 
of  sin  which  has  hitherto  reigned  in  the  body,  Rom.  v.  3,  to 
mortify  the  members  as  far  as  they  serve  sin,  Coloss.  iii.  o;* 
but  this  is  only  one  side.  The  other  is  the  positive  opera- 
tion, the  positive  appropriation,  that  as  believers  are  now  dead 
with  Chiist  to  sin,  the  world,  and  themselves,  so  now  they 
lead  a  new  divine  life,  increasingly  devoted  to  him;  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  that  dwells  in  them  constantly  animates  their 
bodies  afi^sh  as  his  organ,  Rom.  viii.  11,  so  that  the  fiiXri 
consecrated  to  God,  are  employed  in  his  service  according  to 
the  station  God  has  indicated  to  each  individual,  as  oxXa 
^Kaioavvric,  As  the  trvevfia  dyiov  is  the  comnion  vital 
principle  of  all  believers,  the  animating  Spirit  of  the  Church 
of  God,  so  the  diversity  of  the  form  in  which  he  operates 
in  and  through  each  individual,  varied  by  their  sanctified 

*  The  n4\7i  M  riis  yrjs,  which  belong  to  a  carnal  earthly  course  of  life, 
Are  directly  opposed  to  the  heavenly  mind  in  t.  2. 
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peculiaiitiefi  and  charaotoristics^  is  designated'  bj^tiiie  term 

But  since  liiis  appropriation  and  pervasion  of  ikB  old  na- 
ture is  a  contiiiual  conflict,  and  ihe  ftirtlier  a  man  advanoes 
in  holiness  the  more  capable  he  is  rendered  by  liie  iHumiiMh 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  distinguishing  T^at  proceeds  from 
the  Spirit  and  what  from  the  flesh,  and  of  discerning  all  the 
disturbing  influences  of  the  lattOT ;  hence  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  objeeMve  justification  and  subjeetive  sanctificatioii 
is  always  necessary,  in  order  that  the  confidence  of  man  may 
not  be  wavering  as  it  must  be,  if  he'  looks  only  to-  himself, 
Philip.  iiL  12,  but  may  maintain  its  firm  unchangeable  ground, 
by  being  fixed  on  the  objective,  the  gi^ace  of  redemption^  the 
love  of  Chidst^  from  which  no  power  of  hell  can*  separate  the 
redeemed;  Rom.  viii.  31,  32.  In  the  Pauline  idea  of  the 
justification*  and  righteousness  available  before  Grod,  which  is 
granted  to  man  by  the  redeeming  grace  of  God,  and  appro- 
priated by  fiiith,  the  objective  is  always  primary  and  predo- 
minant. At  the  same  time  something  subjective  is  imparted 
with  it,  something  new  is  deposited  in  the  inner  life  which 
must  be  progressively  developed;  the  righteouMiess- of  Christ 
appropriated  by  faith,  is  transferred  to  the  innca*  life  of  the 
believer,  and  becomes  a  new  principle,  formingthelife  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  Christ.*  And  when  l^is  process  of 
development  shall  be  completecf,  believers  will  attain  the  pos- 
session of  an  eternal,  divine,  and  blessed  life,  inseparable  from 
perfect  righteousness ;  then  the  objective  idea  of  justification 
will  be  wholly  transferred  to  Hie  subjective,  Eom.  v.  19—21; 
but  till  this  is  accomplished,  in  order  to  lay  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  confidence  of  the  soul,  it  is  always  necessary,  while 
conceiving  both  ideas  according  to  their  essential  and  ulti- 
mate connexion;  still  to  keep  in  mind  their  distinction  fro© 
one  another. 

Since  the  whole  Christian  disposition  is  produced  fr^m  faith, 
atid  tiiereby  the  whole  life^  is  determined  and  formed,  the  term 
Trifrrtg  has  beeii  employed  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  Chns- 
ttian  disposition  and  of  Christian  ability.*     Thus  the  jw^dicate 

1  The  scholastfc  expresseion,/' Jiistitia  Ohrisii  per  fidemfaabetessein 
animo,"  perfectly  correBponds  to  Paul's  meaning. 

*-  Hence  the  measure  of  faith  as  the  measure  of  Clmstian  abilify,  ana 
the  measure  of  grace  bestowed  on  each  individual,  are  correlative  ideas; 
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SvvorrVc  7f  nlffTEt  designates  tbe  standing-point,  where  faith,  in: 

the  Bedeemer,  confidence  in  the  justification  obtained  through 

him^  haa  become  to  such  a  degree  the-  animating  principle  of 

the  convictions,  and  has  so  p^vaded  the  whole  tone  of  tibinkr 

ing,  that  a  man  is  enabled  to  judge  and  act  in  all  ihe  relations 

of  life  according  to  it;  that  he  cannot  be  drawn  aside,. as  he 

otherwise  would-  be,  by  any  foreign  element  of  other  views 

which  formerly  influenced  him ;  since  otherwise  it  might  hap-^ 

pen  that  his  earlier  religious,  standing-point  wonldi  exercise -a.> 

kind  of  power  over-  his  conscience,  from  whidi  he  could  not' 

altogether  free  himself,  even  when  raised  to  the  Christiaau 

'  Btanding-point ;  as  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  become  a  ba^ 

lieyer  from  the  Jewish  standing-point;  such  a*  person  ¥?rould 

only  by  degrees  free  himself  from:  its  influences  on  his  jud^-^ 

ment  of  all  the  relations  of  life ;  as  the  new  Christian  print- 

ciplb  proceeding  from  faith  in  the  Bedeemar  ^:aduaUy  im<t< 

predated  his^  whole  mode  of  thinking.     Tins' power  of  &ithi 

over  the  judgment  is  shown  for  example  in  this^  that  a.  man; 

certain  of  his  salvation  in  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,,  will' 

no  longer  allow  himself  to  be  agitated:  by  scruples  in  the  use 

of  outward  things,  which  he  before  indulged  on  the  Jewish 

standing-point,  as  if  this  or  that  thing  could  defile  him*     S(r- 

we  are  to  understand  what  Paul  says,  Bom.  xiv.  2,  oc  fiev^ 

mtrnvH  <^ayeii^  wdi<raj  i.  e.  IvyaroQ  iari  tti  irioTEt  t^trrt  ^aytiv 

Travra ;  he  can  no  longer  be  misled  by  a  mixture  of  scruples 

arising' from  his  earlier  legal  standing* point.     The  dirdti'tiv  r^ 

9rtWe«  forms  the  opposite  to  this  strength  of  &ith,  in  which,. 

along'  with  fkith,  another  element  arising  from  the.  formen 

standing^oint  controlled,  the  convictions)  and  hence  ^  the  int^ 

temal  strixe  between  the  principle  founded  in  Ghidstiaxi  con*- 

viotlon  or  7rt<rrtc,  and  the  doubts  that  rebelledt  against  it; 

Rom.  xiv.  1.     Though  PaAil  took  occaaon  from  existing  rela«- 

tions  to  develop  his  views  on  this  subject  with  a  special  refer* 

enoe  to  the  Jewish  legal  standing^point,  yet  th^  would  apply 

to  the  relation  subsisting  between  any  other  standing-point 

and  the  Christian,  or  that  of  the  righteousness  by  faith.    The 

power  of  faith  governing  the  life  gives  an  independence  and 

Kom.  xii  3.  Christians  are  only  to  aim  at  rightly  applying  the  mear 
sure  of  ability  they  have  received ;  to  do  everything  according  to  its* 
proportion;  Rom.  xii.  6.  They  are  not  to  indulge  conceit,  or  to  pasfr 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  standing-point. 
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stability  to  the  Christian  character,  imparts  strength  and  free- 
dom to  the  mind.  This  it  is  that  forms  the  basis  of  Christian 
freedom,  which  consists  in  this,  that  the  Christian  since  h^ 
has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  Christ  as  his  Bedeemer,  and 
through  him  to  God,  since  he  is  animated  only  by  the  con^ 
sciousness  of  this  dependence  and  acknowledges  no  other,— 
for  this  reason,  feels  independent  of  all  created  beings,  of  aU 
earthly  things ;  hence,  he  acts  in  the  consciousness  of  this  in- 
dependence, is  master  of  all  things  by  the  animating  Spirit  d 
Christ,  and  is  in  bondage  to  no  man,  to  no  circumstances; 
nothing  can  so  operate  upon  him  as  to  determine  him  to  a 
different  course  firom  that  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  for 
this'  is  the  great  determining  principle  of  his  life ;  1  Cor.  yiL 
21 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  12  ;*  1  Cor.  iii.  22.  While  the  Christian  as  an 
organ  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  has  won  the  goyemment  of 
the  world,  to  whom  at  last  all  things  must  be  subject,  is  free 
from  the  world  and  everything  belonging  to  it,  from  all 
power  of  created  beings,  he  likewise  in  spirit  rules  over  all 
things.  Freedom  and  mastery  over  the  world  here  meet.  This 
freedom  and  this  mastery  over  the  world  proceeding  from 
&ith  (like  everything  Christian),  and  founded  in  the  depths 
of  the  soul,  can  hence  manifest  themselves  under  all  outward 
restrictions,  and  evince  their  power  by  the  fact,  that  these  out- 
ward restrictions  for  the  spirit  which  is  exalted  above  them 
and  feels  itself  independent  of  everything,  cease  to  be  re- 
strictive, and  are  included  in  his  free  self-determination  and 
mastery  over  the  world.  Paul  proves  his  Christian  freedom 
precisely  in  this  manner,  that  for  the  good  of  others,  and  in 
order  to  make  everything  subservient  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
he  so  acted  in  all  things  as  would  best  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  thus  freely  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  forms  of  dependence.  Free  from  all,  he 
made  himself  the  servant  of  all ;  having  the  mastery  over  all, 
he  submitted  to  all  the  forms  of  dependence  ordained  by  Crod, 
and  in  doing  so,  exercised  his  mastery  over  the  world ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  1—19. 

^  oHk  iyd^  i^ovffiaaBififfOfiai  lirS  riyost  I  will  not  Buffer  myself  to  be 
mastered  by  any  outward  things,  but  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love 
I  will  use  all  things  freely.  Instead  of  availing  myself  of  my  Christian 
freedom,  I  should  make  myself*  really  a  slave,  in  eating  the  flesh  of 
sacrifices,  if  I  believed  that  I  must  do  this  in  every  case  without  a 
reference  to  particular  circumstances. 
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'  It  is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  excepted  from  this  refer- 
ence of  the  whole  life  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  the  Christian 
disposition  proceeding  from  faith,  and  referring  everything  to 
God's  glory,  is  the  great  arbitrator  in  all  the  events  of  life. 
Accordingly,  there  can  be  no  empty  space  for  things  in- 
different of  which  Christian  principle  takes  no  cognisance, 
nothing  belonging  to  human  nature  which  does  not  receive 
a  moral  impress  from  Christian  principle,  agreeably  to  Paul's 
exhortation,  *'  Whether  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,"  1  Cor.  x.  31.  It  may  appear  to 
contradict  this  principle,  by  which  the  whole  of  hfe  becomes 
one  great  duty,  and  no  room  is  left  for  an  d^ia<t>opovy  that 
Paul,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  12,  x.  23,  distinguishes  from  the  province 
of  the  lawful,  that  which  is  useftd  or  serves  for  edifica- 
tion ;  but  the  contradiction  is  only  in  appearance,  and  will 
vanish  on  a  closer  examination  of  the  apostle's  views.  It 
could  only  contradict  the  principle  in  question,  if  Paul 
had  reckoned  what  did  not  contribute  to  edification  as 
still  belonging  to  what  was  lawful  on  Christian  groimds,  or  if 
he  had  not  considered  what  contributed  to  edifying  as  what 
alone  was  matter  of  duty.  But  it  was  not  so,  for  he  declares 
it  to  be  the  diUy  of  Christians  so  to  deny  their  selfish  inclina- 
tions as  would  be  for  the  best,  or  for  the  edification  of 
the  church,  1  Cor.  x.  24 ;  or,  which  is  equivalent,  as  would 
be  for  the  glory  of  God,  1  Cor.  x.  31.  This  is  the  course  of 
action  prescribed  by  Christian  love  ;  but  very  different  woidd 
be  the  course  that  proceeded  from  self-love,  and  for  that 
reason  sinfiil.  The  subject  will  be  clearer,  if  we  examine 
more  closely  the  particular  case  imder  the  apostle's  considera- 
tion. He  is  speaking  of  partaking  of  certain  kinds  of  food, 
more  particularly  of  meat  offered  to  idols.  All  this  belongs 
to  the  province  of  things  permitted,  and  in  a  religious  and 
moral  point  of  view  indifferent,  on  which  Christianity  (unlike 
Judaism)  laid  no  restrictions.  "  Meat  commendeth  us  not  to 
God;  for  neither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  better ;  neither  if  we  eat 
not  are  we  the  worse,"  1  Cor.  viii.  8.  "  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Kom.  xiv.  17.  But  though  all  this  in 
itself  has  no  moral  character,  and  without  the  addition  of 
other  marks  belongs  to  things  indifferent,  yet  like  everything 
belonging  to  human  nature,  it  is  not  excepted  from  the 
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impraorion  of  Chrifltiaa'  prihoiple,  for^  it  is.  indoded.  in  the 
Pauline  mazim^.  **  ^V*hBJbaoewer  ye  do,  whether  ye  eat  or  drink, 
do  ail  to  the  glory  o£  God ;"  and  Paul  himself  adduces 
inatamsea  m  wtddb.  what  is  in.  itself  indiffecent  may  be  either 
a  matter  of  duty  or  oriminal.  An  individual  who,  ihoTigh 
not  sufficiently  advanced  in  Christian  knowledge  to  attain  tibe 
oonviotion  that  the  eating  of  meat  saoiifioed  to  idols  is  ia 
itself  indifferent,  is  yet  seduced  by  worldly  consideratioDB  to 
partake  of  it,,  acts  in  a  manner  deserving  of  condemnation, 
since  he  does  not  act  according  to  his  ooninctions  (ok  er 
vitrrttao))  Bom.  xiv.  23.  And  whoever  eats  of  flesh  offered  to 
idols,  following  his  own  inclination,  and  taking  no  account  of 
ihe  scruples  of  his  weak  brother,  and  thus  seduces  him  to 
follow  his  example  without  a  firm  conviction  of  its  rectitude, 
troubles  his*  brother's  conscience,,  and  acts  himself  contraiy 
to  the  law  of  love,  and  ^ns ;  1  Con.  viii.  12  ;  Rom:  xiv.  15. 
Jrom  this  exposition  of  the  apostie's  views^  it  appears  that 
since  what  every  one  has  io  do,  under  the  givBn  oonditioiiB 
and  relations,  of  tiie  individual  atandingrpoint  on  which  tJie 
Lord  has  placed*  him,  ifr  defined  by  Christian  principles,  no 
one.  can  aocompliah*  more  than,  the  measure  of  hia  indL\riduaI 
duty.  Indeed,  so  much  will  sinfulhess  still  adhere  to  all  his 
performances,  that  even  the  mast  advanced  Christian  will 
oome  short  of  the  requirements  of  duty ;  us  Paul  referring 
tO'  himself  adsnowledges,  Philip,  iii.  12.  Yet;  what  Paul  says 
in  reCeienoB  to  his  own  conduct  in  one  particular  instance, 
may  seem  to  contnufict  what  has  just  been  remarked,  1  Cor. 
m,  14,  1)5,  <fec.  The  apoatie  was  authorized  in  preaching  the 
gospel,  to  neceive  his  maihtenance  from  the  Christian  com- 
munities for  whom  he  labouced ;  but  he  waved  his  claim  to 
it,  and  supported  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hand& 
He  did)  therefore,  more  thm  his  duty  demanded,  since  be 
made  no.  use  of  what  was  allowable.  Certainly  he  would  not 
havB  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  apply  to  himsdf  the  words  of 
Christ  in  Luke  xvii.  16,  in  reference  to  his  conduct  in  this 
particular  instance^  But  he  held  it  to  be  his  duty,  under  all 
ohcuinstanoes,  so  to  act:  aa  would  most  contribute  to  the 
advancement. of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and.  a  regard'  to  that 
objoot  induced  him  in.  this  instance  to  receive  no  maintenance 
&om  th»tshurch,.  in  ocder  that,  ha  might  avoid  all  ^peaiaooe 
of  8el£.intecest.     Hence:  he  felt  an  inwaiid  compulsion  to 
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act  'tliiis-;  and  if  he  had  naif  ihxm  SLctJed:  he  would  have 
•vidatfed'  ihe  spirit  of  his'  calling,  and  have  been  cUasatiafied' 
with  himself;  for  he  went  so  fer  as  to  say,  iiiat  he  would' 
radier  die  than  act  oAerwise.  The  pe€ruliar  circumstances  of 
his  ministry,  and  the  peculiar  charism  bestowed  upon  him-j 
occasioned  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  general  duty  of  all 
preachers  of  the  gospel;  What  on  his  peciUiar  standing-point 
was  a  duty,  might  be  contrary  to  duty  on  tho  standing-point 
of  otiiers — ^those  persons,  for  instance,  to  whom  Providenco' 
had  committed  the  maintenance  of  a  femily. 

The  fundamental  ideas  of  Christian  morals  are  in  generai"" 
to  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  Mih  as  a  practical  prin- 
ciple. From  faith  spontaneously  proceeds  the  love  that  refera 
the  whole  life  to  God,  and  consecrates  it  to  his  seirvice,  for 
the  advancement  of  his  kingdom ;  for  from  a  knowledge^  of 
the  love  of  God  manifested  in,  the  work  of  redemption,  love  i» 
kindled  to  him  who  has  shown  such  superabounding  love.  In 
feith  as  Paul  conceived  it,  love  is  already  contained  in  the* 
germ ;  for  what  distinguishes  faith  in  his  view  from  supersti- 
tion, was  that  the  latter  as  it  arises  only  from  the  dread  of 
natural  evil,  only  desires  a  Redeemer*  from  such  evil ;  faith^ 
on  the  contrary,  is  developed'  from  t*ie  ffeeling  of  unhappiness- 
in  sin  as  siuj  of  estrangement  froin  Grod,  and  of  longing  after 
communion  with  him,  which  presupposes  the  love  of  God  in- 
the  heart,  though  checked  and  repressed.  But  when  the 
revelation  of  God's  holy  love  in  the  woric  of  redemption, 
which  faith  receives,  awakens  the  slumbering  desire  of  man,, 
or  meets  it  already  awakened,  tiie  germ  of  love. deposited  in 
the  heart  is  set  free  from  its  confinement,  that  it  may  expand 
to  communion  with  its  original  source.  Entering  into  com- 
munioni  with  the  Redeemer,  believers'  are  penetrated  by  the 
loT«  of  God  to  them,  and  hence  they  are  able  rightly  to 
understand  the  extent  of  God's  love;  ^     From  this  perception 

''  Rom.  V.  6.  By  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  love  of  God  is  phed  abroad  ia 
their  hearts,  and  makes  itself  felt  there.  The  voice  of  God  himself  in 
their  hearts  declares  that  they  are  his  children ;  Rom.  viii  16.  Thns, 
in  Eph.  iii.  18,  there  is  first  the  wish  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  their 
hearts  by  faith,  whereupon  it  follows,  that  their  inner  life  may  be  deeply 
rooted  in  the  love  of  God — ^tdielove  of  Qod  towards  the  redeemed  is  the 
element  in  which  their  whole  inward  .life  and  consciousness  reaiB — and 
having  been  first  penetrated  by  the  feeling  of  lore,  they  can  th^n  rightly 
understand  ^ts  extent. 
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of  God's  love,  the  childlike  love  of  believers  is  continually 
inflamed  towards  him,  and  this  love  operates  incessantly  for 
the  renovation  of  the  whole  life  after  the  image  of  Christ,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  it  forms  the 
life  according  to  the  heavenly  model  presented  to  it  by  fiiith. 
The  whole  Christian  life  appears  as  a  work  of  faith,  and  thus 
all  individual  good  works  ^  appear  as  necessary  immediate 
expressions  of  feith,  its  fruits,  the  signs  of  the  new  creation 
effected  by  it.*  And  as  all  the  actions  of  the  believer  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  "  work  offaith^  so  likewise  to  the  "  labour 
of  love,"  *  Now  faith  and  love  have  a  relation  on  one  side  to 
something  which  is  apprehended  as  present  in  the  inward 
life :  fiiith  in  communion  with  the  Kedeemer  has  already 
received  a  divine  blessed  life ;  believers  are  already  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  have  obtained  the  right  of 
citizenship  in  it,  and  by  partaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating 
in  them  by  faith,  they  anticipate  the  divine  power  and  blessed- 
ness of  this  kingdom  ;  they  have  the  foretaste  of  eternal  life  ;* 
they  already  possess  the  germs  and  first-fruits  of  the  New 
Creation,  in  which  everything  proceeds  from  a  divine  living 
principle  with  which  nothing  heterogeneous  is  allowed  to 
mingle — ^when  it  attains  its  completion  after  the  resurrection. 
But  it  follows  from  this,  that  the  Christian  life  cannot  be 
conceived  of  without  a  reference  to  the  future ;  as  in  the 
divine  life  the  Future  becomes  in  a  certain  sense  a  Present,  so 
the  Present  exists  only  in  reference  to  the  Future,*   for  it 

^  The  ipya  ayaBh  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  leprya  v6fiov. 

^  The  ffcorripla  not  c(  epyat^,  as  if  men  could  gain  salvation  by  works 
performed  before  conversion ;  for  the  announcement  of  the  salvation 
obtained  for  men  by  redemption,  belongs  as  a  gift  of  unmerited  grace  to 
those  who  are  destitute  of  the  divine  life,  and  thus  of  the  true  inclina- 
tion to  goodness,  whether  they  are  still  sunk  in  gross  sensuality,  or  are 
raised  to  an  outward  legal  morality ;  and  the  €pya  dyaSd  which  really 
deserve  the  name,  presuppose  that  divine  life  which  proceeds  from 
faith ;  indeed  the  new  creation  must  manifest  itself  by  corresponding 
good  works;  is  designed  to  produce  such.  Hence  the  contrast,  that 
believers  are  not  <rfa'wafi4uoi  i^  tpyav,  but  KrurBivr^s  €irl  tfiyois  dyaSolst 
Eph.  ii.  9,  10. 

^  1  Thess.  i.  8.     rh  tpyov  rrjs  wiareus,  6  kSitos  rrjs  dy&irns, 

^  The  Holy  Spirit  as  the  a^^a/Seby  in  relation  to  the  whole  assemblage 
of  heavenly  blessings,  2  Cor.  i.  22,  the  earnest  given  as  a  pledge  of  the 
l>ayment  of  the  whole  sum. 

*  This  must  be  carefully  considered,  in  order  rightly  to  understand 
the  relation  of  the  present  to  the  future  in  a  Christian  sense,  and  to 
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contains  an  anticipation,  the  germ  and' preparation  of  that 
ivhich  will  attain  to  perfect  development  and  completion  only 
in  the  Future.  T^ith  the  present  earthly  Ejystem  a  higher 
order  of  things  is  connected,  which  cannot  be  fully  developed 
in  believers,  and  whose  nature  is  not  yet  wholly  manifest,  but 
in  many  respects  veiled  from  their  view.  The  development 
of  the  divine  life,  which  they  have  received  through  faith,  is 
now  only  giving  signs  of  its  existence,  and  feebly  beginning 
to  expand.  The  consciousness  of  this  divine  life  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  consciousness  of  the  obstacles  by  which  that  life  is. 
fettered,  till  human  nature  is  thoroughly  pervaded  by  it  and 
purified  from  all  that  is  alien ;  while  this  consciousness  at  the 
same  time  produces  a  longing  after  that  perfect  freedom  which 
is  the  destiny  of  the  children  of  God.  Though  it  is  always 
presupposed  that  behevers  have  already  attained  the  digfaity 
and  privileges  of  the  children  of  God,  still  their  rights  relate 
to  something  future,  for  all  that  is  involved  in  the  idea  of 
adoption,  all  that  belongs  to  the  dignity,  glory,  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  children  of  God,  is  very  far  from  being  realized  on 
earth.  For  this  reason,  it  is  said  in  Komans  viii.  23,  that 
Christians  who  have  received  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
groan  after  the  perfect  manifestation  of  the  dignity  of  the 
children  of  God,*  after  their  redemption  from  all  that  checks. 

avoid  the  delusion  of  tiie  pantheistic  deification  of  self,  which  imposes 
on  the  language  of  Paul  and  John  a  sense  quite  foreign  to  the  truth. 

^  The  vloSecta,  though,  in  Qal.  iv.  5,  this  is  attributed  to  believing  a& 
something  present.  If  we  compare  this  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  with  that  quoted  from  the  Romans,  we  shall  discover  a  three- 
fold gradation  in  the  idea  of  adoption.  Paul  first  considers  it  as  the 
predicate  applied  to  the  theocratic  nation  in  the  Old  Testament,  to 
whom  promises  were  given  of  an  inheritance  (the  kkripwofda)  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Those  persons  to  whom  the  law  and  the  prophets 
were  given,  are  certainly  children  and  heirs,  but  they  have  not  yet 
attained  to  the  actual  self-conscious  appropriation  of  the  filial  relation, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  rights  grounded  upon  it.  Since  they  are  in  a 
state  of  minority,  are  standing  under  the  guardianship  and  discipline  of 
the^  law,  and  their  father's  will  is  not  consciously  and  freely  become 
their  own,  their  relation  to  him  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  outward 
dependence  and  servitude.  By  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  communion 
with  him  as  the  Son,  they  become  freed  from  this  dependence  and  servi- 
tude, and  attain  to  a  self-conscious,  mature,  and  free  filial  relation.  Bui 
this  relation  in  its  full  extent  includes  all  that  which  is  founded  in  the 
idea  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Qod,  the  perfect  communion  of  his  holiness^, 
blessedness,  and  glory;  hence  a  progressive  development  of  this  rc'^ 
lationship  takes  place,  until  the  appearance  of  the  children  of  God  will 
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and  depresses 'their  H ward  life.  IShisJongKngafker  the  other 
world  is  as  essential  a  feature  of  the  Chvistian  life  as  the 
partial  and  fragmentary  anticipation  of  the  iutuiB  in  the 
partioipation  of  the  divine  life  throiigh  >faith.  Paul  uses 
expreasions  from  this  standing-point  whkf^  would  be  xaost 
offensive  to  that  deification  of  the  world  and  self,  which 
is  diametrically  and  entirely  opposed  to  Christianity.  ^<  We 
should  he  more  miserahle  than  ai^smen  if  we  had  liQpe  in 
Christ  only  in  this  life,  with  no  higher  future  existence  in 
which  our  hopes  might  be  fulfilled;  for  vthe  -Christian. iife 
would  be  then  a  life  hill  of  delusive  wants  that  would  JOj^ei 
be  satisfied,  a  pursuit  after  unreal  phantoms,  the  offepriiig  of 
8elf<Leceptive  desires."  Filled  with  divine  assuraofie  ;of  his 
oonviotions  and  experience,  Paul  would  turn  away  with 
abhorrence  from  ;views  which  would  make  all  his  .confiiets 
and  efforts  appoar  as  if  expanded  on  a  .nonentity. 

If  the  soul  under  a  «ense  of  .the  burden  which  weighs  down 
the  higher  life  is  abaorhed  in  such  longings  not  •confined  to 
one  eingle  ol^ect,  and  words  fail  .to^ej^press  the  deeply  felt 
necessities  .of  the  beart,  these  silent  aepixations  vrising  from 
the  depths  of  a  heart  yearning  after  true  .and  complete 
freedom,  and  yet  ^resigned  to  .the  will  of  its  heavenly  JFather, 
eonstitute  prayer  acoeptahle  to  God,inapiz»d  by  the  Spirit  of 
<jfo(J,  the  Spirit  of  adqption.  The  whole  condition  of  such  a 
soul  is  prayer.  Ifhe  Spirit  of  God  bimself  intercedes  with 
inexpreasibie  and  :silextt  groans;  Horn.  .viii.  2fi.  Thus  in 
ColoBS.  iii.  3,  it  is  said,  that  as  the  glory  6f  Christ  exalted  to 
the  right  hand  of  God  is  hid  from  the  world,  so  also  the  glory 
of  the  inner  life  of  fhelievers  .proceeding  from  communion  with 
him  is  still  .hidden  with  Christ  in  God,  and  its  appearance 
does  not  correspond  grt  present  to  its  nature.  But  v«ben 
<^hrist,  the  author  and  source  of  this  life,  shall  manifrat  him- 
self in  his  glory,  then  shall  their  hidden  glory  be  manifest, 
and  eoRsspond  in  appearance  to  iteuoriginal;  Col.  iii.  .4. 

From  the  relation  of  the  Christian  lifeDf  fiiith  and>laTe  to 
a  creation  that  is  to  be  perfectly  developed  and  completed 
only  in  the  future  state,  it  follows  that  Faidk  and  Lave 
cannot  ^subsist  without  Jlope,^    iEaith  itself  < becomes  *lu]pQ, 

perfe^ly fiorrespond  .to the (ideatof .a duMof .Gbd; iwhidiilAitiie'tluid 
application  of  this.uka. 

1  If  we  reflect  hm  aU  the  ideasovlatim:  to^the  digaitoromd.hleaBed- 
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^bile  it  apprehends  snkatitm  as  Bomfithing  ito  the  «^£i^Eed:ixi 
the  future  ;  Ram.  ^ii.  24.*  Faiih  is  provedsudrfitfttDgthsuod 
by  eonflictB  and  Bufferings ;  hy  the  opposition  whick  lit  hm 
to  overeoane,  it  develops  the  conscioudnesB  of  dts  indwslling 
divine  power,  and  of  those  divine  iBSults  which  lasB  mot  yet 
apparent,  but  stretch  into  eternity  ;  .and  thus  it  (expands  into 
hope  for  the  future.*  The  consoiousneas  of  the  love  of  'God 
contains  the  pledge  for  the  certain  fulfihueot  of  hope.  The 
faith  that  operates  by  love  could  not  persist  in  ^the  effi)rts, 
which  so  many  obstacles  oppose,  in  conflict  with  the  inward 
and  outward  world,  if  the  prospect  wera  not  granted  of  cer- 
tainly attaining  its -end.  Hence  Ferseverance^  ^ia  the  mark 
and  conflict  of  feith  is  the  practical  side  of  hope.  "EXttcc  and 
virofioyr)  appear  as  associated  ideas,^.  and  the  latter  tezm  m 
sometimes  used  instead  of  IXttcc-^ 

"We  must  here  ;examine  more  closely  the  relation  of  know- 
ledge in  religion  to  these  three  fundamental  principles  of  'the 
CluriBtian  life,  as  ^kid  down  in  the  Pauline  theology.  Faith 
^presupposes  and  includes  knowledgie,  for  ;it  cannot  exist  with- 
out a  reference  >of  the  disposition  to  something  objective; 
there  must  be  an  object  of  knowledge  to  operate  on  ihe  'dis- 
rposition.  But  the  divine  cannot  be  known  from  without  linua 
merely  abstract  logical  manner,  but  only  by  iwhot  beais  an 

Bess  ccrafeired  by  Christianity  refer  alite  to  somethrng  Present  and 
•ouueihiDg  iFutuie,  :and  aceordingly  admit  of  a  variously  manifold  ap- 
plication, it  will  be  easy  to  explain  why,  .in  Gal.  y.  5,  "SiKOMawfj  is 
represented  in  reference  to  its  perfect  realization  \n  the  life  of  believers 
as  an  object  of  expectation  and  hope ;  and  it  belong*  also  to  the  con- 
trast between -the  Jewish^legal  and  the  Christian  standing-point,  that  on 
the  former  it  was  sBpposed  that  8iKaaxr^>inight  be  po»KBsed  as  some- . 
thing  outwardly .. perceptible  and  apparent,  while  the .distinclion  betwem 
.the  idea  and  the  appearance  was'not  thought  of. 

^  If  cAwij  be  here  understood  subjectively,  IsXvts  would  be  placell 
instead  of  Trior  is  as  laying  hold  G{v<arripla;  for  irArris  itself  can  exist  in 
necessary  relation  to  the  tfutoTO  only  ois.^Ains.  Butif  ^Xms  be  und«r- 
stood  objeeiively,  then  it  will  ^si^fy  that  c^rt^la  is  here  presented  as 
the  object  of  hope,  wbi^h  may  be  affirmed,  on  account  of  the  varioos 
meanings  attached  to  the  former. 

'  Ttom.  y.  4.  Perseverance  undemttflferings  produees  a*  corifiraMttion 
(of  faith),  and  confirmation  dfifaith  predueesthqpe. 

3  On  this  idea  and  its  rotation  to  tho  Christian  idea  of  Hope,9Me 
Schleiermacher's  academical  treatise  iibtr  diewissenaehfffUuJteABe&and- 
lung  des  TugendbegnJfeSf  1820. 

*  1  Thess.  i.  B.  iwoyioi^  ^^^smtbot, 

*  2The8g.  1.4. 
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affinity  to  it  in  the  soul,  by  the  sense  for  the  divine.  As  long 
as  man  is  opposed  to  the  divine  in  the  bias  of  his  disposi- 
tion, he  cannot  know  it.  Hence  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  the 
natural  man  who  is  estranged  from  the  divine  life,  receives  not 
what  proceeds  from  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  for  it  appears  to  him  (on 
account  of  this  his  subjective  relation  to  the  divine)  as  foolish- 
ness, and  he  is  unable  to  know  it,  because  it  can  be  rightly 
imderstood  and  appreciated  only  in  a  spiritual  manner^  that  is, 
by  means  of  the  wpevfjia  ayiov^  so  that  a  participation  in  this 
spirit  of  a  higher  life  is  presupposed.  Hence,  also,  we  aje  not 
to  conceive  of  faith  as  something  proceeding  from  unassisted 
himian  nature,  from  man  in  his  natural  state ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  faith  arises  in  the  disposition,  presupposes  the  en- 
trance of  the  divine  into  the  conscience  and  inner  life.  But 
as  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  depends  upon  a  participa- 
tion of  the  divine  life,  it  follows  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
divine  life  received  by  faith  progressively  develops,  as  the 
matter  of  faith  is  vitalized  by  inward  experience,  the  know- 
ledge of  this  matter  enlarges  in  a  higher  degree,  and  hence  this 
wider  expansion  of  knowledge  is  described  as  a  fruit  of  faith.' 
And  since  the  divine  life  of  faith  is  love,  since  faith  in  the 
Pauline  sense  cannot  be  conceived  of  without  love,  it  is 
evident  that  the  true  knowledge  of  divine  things  can  only 
continue  to  be  developed  according  to  the  measure  of  increas- 
ing love.  Hence  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  viii.  2,  that  without  Iotc 
there  can  be  only  the  appearance  of  knowledge.  But  as  the 
divine  life  in  believers  is  constantly  subject  to  disturbing  and 
depressing  influences,  and  exists  only  in  a  fi-agmentary  and 
alloyed  state,  it  follows  that  the  knowledge  arising  from  it  wiB 
never  be  otherwise  than  defective.  This  may  also  be  inferred 
from  what  we  have  remarked  before  respecting  the  relation  of 
feith  to  the  higher  order  of  things  still  veiled  from  human 
sight,  with  which  faith  places  us  in  vital  communion,  and  to 
the  nature  of  that  adoption  which  is  at  present  so  imperfectly 
realized,  owing  to  the  opposition  between  the  idea  of  it  and  its 
actual  manifestation.  Hence  Paul  forms  a  contrast  between 
the  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  matter  of  faith  in  the  present 
life,  and  its  perfect  immediate  intuition  in  eternity.  He  illus- 
trates the  relation  of  the  two,  by  a  comparison  of  the  know- 

>  Coloss.  i.  9 ;  Ephes.  i.  18.    In  the  last  passage,  knowledge  is  repre- 
sented as  an  effect  of  the  illumination  proceeding  from  faith. 
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ledge  we  possess  of  an  object  by  seeing  it  reflected  in  a  dim 
mirror,  with  the  knowledge  obtained  by  immediately  behold- 
ing it;  by  comparing  the  notions  of  children  (which  contaia  a 
certain  portion  of  truth,  though  not  developed  with  clearness 
and  certainty,  so  that  there  is  a  continuity  of  knowledge 
carried  on  from  the  child  to  the  man)  with  the  ideas  of  mature 
manhood;*  by  contrasting  what  is  fragmentary  and  isolated 
with  what  is  perfect ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  9 — 12.  Such  is  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  things  as  they  are  shadowed  forth  to  us  in  our 
temporal  consciousness  compared  with  the  intuition  of  the 
things  themselves.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  Paul  was  con- 
scious that  he  could  speak  of  these  things  only  in  a  symbolical 
form,  which  veiled  and  contained  a  higher  reality.  Therefore, 
from  the  sense  of  the  defectiveness  and  Hmitation  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  God  and  divine  things,  a  longing  is 
excited  after  that  perfect  knowledge  which  the  mind  of  man 
allied  to  its  Maker  and  filled  with  a  divine  life,  requires. 
This  longing  naturally  merges  into  hope. 

We  are  now  led  to  inquire,  why  Paul,  when  he  represents 
faith,  hope,  and  love  as  the  abiding,  imchangeable  foundations 

^  We  may  here  compare  Plato's  representation  of  a  twofold  standing- 
point  of  knowledge  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book  of  his  Ee- 
public.  As  if  a  person  were  confined  in  a  cavern  where  the  light  only 
feebly  glimmered,  and  he  saw  merely  the  shadows  of  objects  by  that 
faint  light;  and  afterwards  regaining  his  liberty,  became  acquainted 
with  the  objects  themselves  as  they  appeared  in  broad  daylight.  In  this 
manner  Plato  contrasts  two  standing-points  of  the  present  life ;  the 
standiog-point  of  the  multitude,  the  slaves  of  sense,  and  the  standing- 
point  of  the  higher  intellectual  life,  as  it  is  presented  by  Philosophy. 
This  higher  standing-point  of  Philosophy  might  be  allowed  in  the  state 
of  the  heathen  world:  but  Christianity  will  not  authorize  any  such 
intellectual  aristocraticism.  This  would  become  a  beautiful  image  in  a 
Christian  sense,  if  applied  not  to  the  contrast  between  the  degrees  of 
knowledge  in  this  life  and  those  in  the  future,  but  to  that  between  the 
views  of  the  world  entertained  by  the  natural  man,  and  those  which  the 
divine  light  of  the  gospel  imparts  to  all  who  receive  it.  We  may  here 
compare  with  Paul's  language,  the  beautiful  remarks  of  Gregory  Na- 
ziaUMR  :  Bfhy  S,  rl  vore  fi€y  iart  r^v  ^vffiv  kcCL  tV  ohaiav,  oihe  ris  elptv 
wBp^oiv  grc^iroTc,  0(^6  ft.^v  edpi^.  &XA'  €t  filv  tvfyfiffti  irori,  i^riTtlffOa  toCto.. 
tvpiicti  8e  &5  ifihs  \6yoSj  iv€iZii.v  ih  6€oc(Scs  rovro  Ka\  Btiov,  \4ya  $€  rhy 
rinrrepoy  vovv  t€  fcal  \6yov,  t^  OMeim  vpo<rfii(,ri,  Ka\  ri  uxiov  av4\0ri  Trpds. 
r6  kpx^VTTOVy  oZ  vvv  ?x**  ^^  t^^aiv,  KaX  rovro  thai  fiol  HoKti  rd  -kAiiv 
<pi\o<ro<po^fi€Voy  ivtyvt&ataBod  irorc  ijfxus,  Bffov  iypJsff/icBa.  T6  Sc  yvy  etvoL. 
fipax^'iJi  'TIS  airop^o^  vay  ro  tls  rifias  <pBdvov  kaX  ohv  fi€yd\ov  <pur65  fuxpduf 
ajraiyofffAo. — Orat,  84. 

VOL.  I.  I  1 
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of  the  Christian  Hfe  in  its  earthly  development/  distiii^iusbes 
hne  as  the  greatest  of  these  three.  What  is  asserted  by  the 
Catholics  is  indeed  true,  that  lore  alone  can  give  &ith  its  true 
Talue,  since  it  makes  it  Hving,  and  henee  forms  the  cnterion 
between  dead  and  living  fEuth.'  It  is  equallj  true,  that  love 
,  forms  the  difference  between  genuine  Christian,  and  carnal 
selfish  hope.*  But  in  this  connexion  Paul  could  not,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  association  of  ideas,  intend  to  say  that  love  was 
the  greatest,  fi)r  love  in  its  true  Christian  meaning  presuppoees 
feith — (love  in  a  general  sense  is  a  different  thing;  that  love 
which  proceeds  firom  the  universal  sense  of  God  implanted  in 
the  human  mind,  and  from  the  general  manifestations  of  tbe 
love  of  God  in  the  creation  and  in  the  heart  of  a  man  who 
follows  the  divine  guidance ;) — and  feith  again  presupposes 
love,  and  that  which  Paul  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  fei^ 
stands  in  the  closest  connexion  with  love.  What  the  Catholic 
church  understands  by  the  term  Jldes  informis,  Paul  wo«^<^ 
not  esteem  worthy  of  being  called  feith.  He  calls  love  tbe 
greatest  rather  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  tbe  only  eternal 
abiding  form  of  the  connexion  of  the  human  spirit  with 
the  divine ;  love  alone  endm-es  beyond  this  earthly  life  • 
it  will  never  give  place  to  the  development  of  a  higher  prifl 
ciple,  but  will  expand  itself  in  perpetuity.^ 

^  In  reference  to  understanding  this,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
we  consider  the  pvA  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  11,  as  an  illative  particle  or  one  of 
time,  for  in  either  case,  what  Paul  here  says  can  relate  only  to  the  pre 
sent  earthly  condition  of  the  Christian  life.  According  to  Paal's  views, 
hope  necessarily  relates  to  something  still  ftrture,  not  yet  realiaed;  when 
the  reidization  takes  place,  hope  ceases  to  exist;  Bom.  viii.  24.  And 
feith  and  the  perfect  knowledge  of  immediate  intuition  are  ideas  th«t 
reciprocally  exclude  one  another ;  2  Cor.  v.  7.  When  Billroth  in  ^^ 
late  Commentary  on  this  Epistle,  supposes  the  ju^vet  to  mean  the  objects 
of  these  graces  as  eternal  and  abiding,  this  certainly  cannot  be  Pa«^' 
idea,  for  they  are  indeed  unchangeable,  and  the  same  for  all  the  three 
operations  of  the  Spirit;  but  these  three  tenns  refer  to  the  subjective 
relation  in  which  man  stands  to  divine  things,  and  this  relation  under 
the  form  of  faith  and  hope,  is  suited  only  to  the  earthly  standing-poi"^ 
and  is  itself  transitory.    Love  only  is  in  itself  the  fiiyoy, 

*  Thtjides  informia  and  Wlq  fidea  formata, 

*  The  fr¥^vimriK)i  and  the  <rapKtK)i  as  proceeding*  from  a  heathenisA 
and  from  a  Jewish  element 

*  Augustin  beautifully  remarks:  "Fides  quare  sit  necessaria,  q«"* 
Jam  videat?  Spes  nihilominus,  quia  jam  tenet?  Caritati  vero  00° 
solum  nihil  detrahetur,  sed  addetur  ctiam  plurimum,  nam  et  i^^^^ 
singularem  veramque  pulchritudinem  quum  viderit,  plus  anaaUit;  et 
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Thus  these  three  fatidamental  principles  of  the  Omstiati 
life,  Fcntky  Hope,  and  Lovt,  are  intimately  connected  with 
<Mie  another;  and  ance  ererything  ^ieh  directly  or  in- 
directly belongs  to  man's  moral  nature  is  brought  under  their 
•control,  and  receives  from  them  a  peculiar  character,  they 
form  a  foundation  on  which  to  erect  the  whole  structure  of 
Christian  morals. 

The  idea  of  rairtivoippotrvvr]  is  inseparable  from  these  prin** 
<;iples.  This  quality  is  closely  connected  with  the  whole 
system  of  the  theocratic  views  developed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  marks  the  contrast  of  the  Christian  and  Heathen 
mode  of  contemplating  human  nature.  The  consciousness  of 
dependence  on  God  as  the  animating  principle  of  life  in  all 
its  relations,  the  innatef  weakness  of  all  created  beings,  and 
that  they  can  be  and  do  nothing  excepting  through  God,  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  self-esteem 
and  self-confidence.*  But  on  the  legal  standing-point,  this 
consciousness  was  either  only  partial  as  far  as  self-righteotis- 
ness  (which  implied  a  desire  of  independence  in  reference  to 
moral  development  and  the  attainment  of  salvation)  counter* 
acted  the  perfect  acknowledgment  of  dependence  on  God  ;  or, 
where  the  feeling  of  internal  disunion  had  been  developed  to 
its  utmost  extent,  and  the  feeling  of  estrangement  from  a 
holy  Omnipotence  became  predominant,  only  the  negative 
element  of  humility  remained,  the  consciousness  of  personal 
worthlessness  as  something  mortifying  to  pride,  tiae  con-' 
sciousness  of  an  impassable  chasm  between  the  limited  sinful 
<5reature  and  the  Almighty  Holy  Creator.  But  when  to  this 
feeling  is  added  faith  in  the  Bedeemer,  and  the  consciousness 
of  having  obtained  redemption,  the  positive  is  blended-  with 
the  negative  element,  the  consciousness  of  the  participation  of 
the  divine  life  and  of  the  hi^  dignity  of  adoption  bestowed 
by  God.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  connexion  between  these 
two  points,  which  belong  to  the  essence  of  Christian  know- 
ledge and  of  the  Christian  disposition,  be  dissolved,  and  the 
negative  element  be  unduly  brought  forward,  a  false  self- 
humlHation  is  produced, — a  self-abhorrence  with  a  denial  of 

nisi  ingenti  amore  ocnlum  infixerit,  nee  ab  aspiciendo  uBpiam  deelina- 
terit,  manere  in  lllabeatissimaviB" 
^  See  Knapp'B  excellent  remar 
varii  ArguTtienti,  ed.  II.  p.  867. 


terit,  manere  in  illabeatissimavisione  non  poterit." — Soliloquia,  i.  ^14. 
^  See  Knapp'B  excellent  remarks  on  this  opposition  in  his  Scrtpta 
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the  dignity  founded  on  the  consciousness  of  redemption,— a 
sense  of  depression  without  that  sense  of  exaltation  which  i^ 
blended  with  it  in  the  consciousness  of  redemption.  Such  a 
false  humility,  whidi  displays  itself  in  outward  gestures  and 
ceremonies,  Paul  combated  in  the  fidse  teachers  of  the  Colosr 
sian  church  ;  but  he  classed  this  mock-humility  with  spiritual 
pride,  veiled  as  it  was  under  the  form  of  an  ascetic  self-de- 
basement.^ 

With  the  consciousness  of  the  nothingness  of  all  that  man 
can  be  and  effect  by  his  own  power,  Paul  combined  the 
elevating  consciousness  of  what  man  is  and  can  perform 
through  the  Lord ;  to  the  Kara  aapjca,  cV  dydpiov^  KairxpiaQai 
he  opposes  the  iv  icvpl^  icavxaadai. 

As  humility  first  acquires  its  true  character  through  the 
love  that  proceeds  from  fisdth,  as  through  love  man's  whole  life 
is  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  his  dependence  on  God,  and  the 
human  will  becomes  an  organ  of  the  divine,  so  also  Christian 
love  cannot  exist  without  an  abiding  consciousness  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  the  redeemed 
I  and  the  Redeemer,  and  the  sense  of  dependence  which  that 
difference  involves.  It  is  the  sentiment  which  Paul  expresses 
in  the  interrogation,  "  What  hast  thou,  which  thou  hast  not 
received  ? "  1  Cor.  iv.  7.  In  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  his 
soul  was  pervaded  by  a  consciousness  of  his  weakness  as  a 
man  {ante,  p.  173),  which  was  deepened  by  his  sufFering& 
and  conflicts,  though  accompanied  by  the  conviction  that  he 
could  do  all  things  through  the  power  of  the  Lord ;  Acts 
XX.  19.  Thus  that  state  of  mind  was  produced  which  he 
describes  as  /icra  (j^oflov  koI  rpSfiov.     This  was  &r  from  being 

'  This  is  a  caricature  of  humility,  which  has  often  reappeared  in  the 
history  of  the  church ;  and  thus  the  nature  of  genuine  Christian  humi- 
lity has  heen  frequently  mistaken  by  those  who  were  strangers  to  the 
Christian  standing-point,  and  knew  not  how  to  distinguish  a  morbid 
from  a  healthy  state  of  the  spiritual  life.  An  individual  of  this  class, 
Spinoza,  justly  says  of  that  mock-humility,  which  alone  can  exist  where 
the  natural  feelings  are  not  overpowered  by  the  force  of  a  divine  prin- 
ciple of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  transformed  into  something  higbefr 
and  where  man  has  not  risen  from  the  depths  of  self-abasement  to  & 
flense  of  his  true  dignity :  <<  Hi  affectus,  nempe  humilitas  et  abjectio, 
rarissimi  sunt.  Nam  natura  humana,  in  se  considerata^  contra  eosdem, 
<]uantum  potest,  nititur,  et  ideo,  qui  mazime  creduntur  abjecti  et  hu- 
miles  esse,  maxime  plerumque  ambitiosi  et  inyidi  Bunt.**— j&'tAicw,  pai» 
iii.  §  29. 
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the  mark  of  a  slavish  fear,  hut  only  of  that  state  of  mind 
which  resulted  from  a  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  mere 
human  power  for  the  discharge  of  his  apostolic  vocation.' 

Taireivo<t>po(rvvrj  bears  an  immediate  relation  to  God  alone, 
and  according  to  the  Pauline  views  can  be  transferred  to  no 
other  being  ;  men  and  created  beings  in  general  are  not  its 
objects ;  for  humility  is  the  sense  of  dependence  on  the 
Creator  a<i  such,  and  places  the  whole  assemblage  of  created 
beings  on  a  level.  It  follows,  that  a  man  who  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  this  sentiment  does  not  make  any  fellow-creature 
the  object  of  it,  but  as  fiax  as  his  spiritual  life  is  concerned,  is 
perfectly  independent  of  men,  while  sensible  of  his  continual 
dependence  on  God.  To  act  differently  would  be  to  transfer 
to  a  creature  the  honour  due  to  the  Creator.  As  it  is  opposed 
to  every  slavish  feeling,  it  inspires  the  soul  with  that  true 
Christian  freedom  which  Paul  so  admirably  develops  in  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  as  opposed  to  every  species  of 
a  slavish  deference  to  men.  But  though  Tavuvo<ltpoavvrj  does 
not  directly  affect  our  behaviour  to  our  fellow-men,  we  may 
deduce  from  it  the  right  line  of  Christian  conduct  towards 
others.  He  who  is  rightly  penetrated  with  the  feeUng  of 
dependence  on  God  in  reference  to  his  whole  existence  and 
conduct,  and  with  the  nothingness  of  everything  human  while 
living  only  for  oneself  will  not  pride  himself  in  his  abilities, 
but  feel  that  they  are  bestowed  upon  him  by  God  for  a 
definite  object,  and  must  be  used  in  dependence  on  him  ;  in 
his  intercourse  with  others,  he  will  bear  in  mind  the  defects, 
the  limits,  and  imperfection  of  his  own  character  and  abiUties, 
and  his  dependence  with  that  of  all  other  men,  on  their 
common  Lord.  From  this  rantivwlipoavvri  will  naturally  arise 
an  aversion  from  every  kind  of  self-exaltation  in  a  man's  con- 
duct towards  others,  and  that  which  is  the  foundation  of 
moderation  in  the  Christian  character,  and  hence  is  distin- 
guished by  no  particular  name  in  Paul's  writings,  but  what 
may  be  deduced  from  the  idea  of  Ta7r£ivo<l>poavvri,  as  in  Phil.  ii.  3. 
And  it  is  not  without  reason,  that  kindness,  meekness,  and 
long-suffering  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  ravuvo^avvri, 
Eph.  iv.  2 ;  CoL  iii.  12. 

*  Thus  in  Philip,  ii.  12,  he  deduces  *' working  out  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling/'  from  the  consciousness  that  all  things  depend  on 
the  power  of  God,  who  works  "  to  will  and  to  do." 
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In  ordar  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  divine  life  in  ite 
ocmflict  with  the  kooim^  and  the  vaplf  from  within  and  &om 
without,  to  {Mreveoi  unha^^y  mixtures  of  the  human  with  the 
divine,  the  fft^pcMrvn?,  the  tna^yiiv  is  requisite,  the  self-govern- 
ment and  conquest  over  the  world  that  proceeds  from  love,  <x 
Christian  circumspection  and  sober-mindednees.     The  Holy 
Spirit  is  re^nresented  as  a  spirit  of  dyaVif  and  of  vwif»(iovtv}iki 
2  Tim.  L  7.*     The  latter  word,  as  its  etymology  im^K^ 
signifies  that  quality  by  which  the  Christian  life  is  preserved 
in  a  healthy  state,  and  k^t  &ee  from  all  noxious  influeQoe& 
Humility,  which  guards  the  boundary  between  the  divine  and 
the  human,  is  accompanied  by  the  ipput^ly  etc  ro  cmafipoyfif' 
which  acts  as  an  antidote  to  the  intoxication  of  self-esteem,  and 
promotes  a  sober  valuation  <^  one's  own  worth,  the  consciousr 
ness  of  the  measure  of  ability,  and  gifts  granted  to  ea^  one— 
the  position  which  a  man  may  take  without  arrogating  too 
much  to  himself;  Bom.  xii.  3.     Witli  this  is  coimeeted  tbe 
iypiiyopiyai  xal  vrt^ty,  by  means  of  whic^  the  sensual  and  the 
natural  are  prevented  from  interfering  with  the  moTementsof 
the  divine  life,  and  the  mind  is  kept  clear  of  all  enthusiafitic 
tendencies.     Moreover,  since  &ith  working  by  love  ought  to 
govern  the  whole  life,  animate  it  with  a  new  spirit,  and  form 
it  for  the  service  of  God,  it  will  be  requisite  for  this  end,  that 
the  reason  enlightened  by  this  spirit  should  acquire  tiie  capa- 
bility of  so  regulating  the  whole  life,  of  so  managing  ^ 
applying  all  t£e  relations  of  social  and  civil  life,  as  will  l^ 
suited  to  realize  the  design  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  ocoordrng 
to  the  place  assigned  to  each  individual  by  Providenea    This 
is  expressed  by  the  term  ffotfiia,  which  comprehends  the  ideas  of 
wisdom  and  prudence,"  of  which  the  first  relates  to  the  choice 
(rf  proper  objects  of  pursuit,  and  the  second  to  the  choice  of 
witabie  means  for  their  attainment ;  and  both  are  blended  iO' 

>  Titus  ii.  6, 12.  ffw^pw^iv  here  means  the  exercise  «f  a  control  orer 
youthful  and  worldly  lusts. 

*  To  (TOipla  is  attributed  the  iucptfiws  w^ptirarelu,  careful  examinatioa 
relative  to  one's  conduct  in  social  life,  that  a  man  may  discern  on  every 
occasion  what  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and,  under  diffie^^^ 
circumstances,  may  choose  the  right  opportunity  for  accomplisfaio^ 
what  is  good,  the  i^ayop6^€(r0ai  t6v  Kuipdu,  Eph.  v.  15.  2o4>(a  would  be 
shown  in  the  intercourse  of  Christians  with  heathens,  in  avoiding  what- 
ever would  give  them  offenco,  and  so  regulating  the  conduct  aooordin? 
to  circumstances,  as  would  be  best  fitted  to  overcome  their  pr«jadice^ 
against  Christianity,  and  recommend  it  to  their  regard. 
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one  idea,  when  everything  is  employed  aa  means  for  the  aJl- 
comprehensive  object  of  life,  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of 
Crod/  and  when  Christian  wisdom  is  conceived  of  as  so  shaping 
and  controUing  the  life,  that  it  may  contribute  as  a  whole  and 
in  all  its  subordinate  relations  for  the  advancement  of  the 
divine  kingdom,  according  to  the  position  of  each  individual  j 
and  thus  what  is  in  itself  an  object,  becomes  a  means  to 
a  higher  object  Christian  prudence,  which  emanates  from 
the  clear  undisturbed  survey  of  the  whole  life  by  wisdom^ 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  what  is  not  foimded  on  such  a 
basis,  but  would  proudly  assume  a  separate  standing  as 
capable  of  regulating  the  conduct  independently  of  Christian 
wisdom :  the  prudence  which  subs^ires  a  selfish  interest, 
or  employs  means  which  a  Christian  mind  cannot  approve, 
or  one  w&ich  places  more  confidence  in  human  means 
than  in  the  power  and  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the 
ao(l>ia  aapKiKfj,  which,  as  such,  is  opposed  to  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  the  disposition  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God; 
2  Cor.  i.  12.  Paul  requires  the  union  of  a  matured  under- 
standing, and  a  childlike  dispoaition,  1  Cor.  xiv.  20.  "  In 
malice  be  ye  children,  in  understanding  be  ye  men,"  even  as 
Christ  enjoined  his  disciples  to  unite  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent and  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 

Thus,  in  the  renovation  of  human  natiare  by  the  divine 
principle  of  life — ^in  the  inspiring  of  the  whole  life  by  the 
principle  of  believing  and  hoping  love,  we  find  the  three  fun- 
damental virtues,  which  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  in  the 
development  of  morals  as  forming  the  grand  outlines  of 
moral  character;  virofioyij  corresponds  to  dv^psla,  and  includes 
courage  in  action,  the  dv^plCeadaif  KpaTaiovtrdai,  1  Cor.  xvi.  13, 
and  patience,  fiaKpoOvfUa,  under  sufferings  for  the  kingdom  of 
God ; — (this  latter  idea,  from  its  connexion  with  the  Chris- 
tian views  of  total  dependence  on  God,  and  of  the  imitation  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  who  by  his  sufferings  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  evil,  stands  out  in  more  direct  contrast  to  the 
principles  of  ancient  heathenism ;)  cro^ict  corresponds  to  ^po- 
vriffic  and  aiMi^pocvvri.  Of  the  cardinal  virtues  only  Zucaioavvn 
is  wanting,  fi»  what  is  generally  intended  by  Paul  under  this 
name,  does  not  naturally  belong  to  this  place,  since  it  bears  no 

'  From  this  point  of  view,  Christ  represents  all  Christian  virtues  under 
the  form  of  prudence,    ^e  Xe&enVedu,  206,  239. 
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correspondence  to  the  more  confined  sense  of  righteousness, 
but,  according  to  the  Hellenist  phraseology,  is  put  for  the 
whole  of  mond  perfection  founded  in  piety.  But  the  idea  of 
ZiKatoirvyri  is  closely  connected  with  that  which  essentially  dis- 
tinguishes the  moral  development  of  the  ancients  from  Chris- 
tianity, namely,  the  practice  of  considering  civil  life  as  the 
highest  form  of  human  development  which  includes  all  others 
in  it,  and  the  state  as  the  condition  adapted  for  the  complete 
realization  of  the  highest  good.*  As  now  by  realizing  the 
idea  of  a  kingdom  of  God,  morality  was  freed  from  this  limiia- 
tion,  was  exalted  and  widened  in  its  application  to  all  man- 
kind, became  transformed  into  a  divine  life  in  human  form; 
and  as  it  is  the  Love  of  God  which  manifests  itself  as  the  holy 
and  redeeming  characteristic  of  this  kingdom — it  follows  that. 
in  the  divine  life  of  this  kingdom,  love  occupies  the  pla^  of 
righteousness  on  the  standing-point  of  antiquity,  so  that,  as 
Aristotle  and  Plato  traced  back  all  the  cardinal  virtues  to  the 
idea  of  righteousness,  and  according  to  the  Grecian  proyerh 
righteousness  included  in  itself  all  other  virtues;*  so  according 
to  Paul,  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  includes  and  originates 
all  other  virtues,  and  is,  in  short,  the  sum  and  substance  of 
perfection.'  And  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5,  he  represents  all  the 
peculiar  acts  of  the  leading  Christian  virtues  as  so  many 
modes  of  love.  Love  is  discreet,  patient,  persevering,  always 
chooses  what  is  becoming,  is  all  things  to  all  men,  and  thus 
acts  with  true  sagacity.  The  idea  of  righteousness  is  not 
excluded,  for  all  the  acts  of  love  may  be  conceived  as  deter- 
mined by  a  regard  to  right ;  for  love  is  not  capricious  hut 
conformable  to  law;  it  acknowledges  and  respeicts  those 
human  relations  which  are  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
gives  to  every  one  what  his  position  in  society  demands.  Id 
Bom.  xiii.  7,  Coloss.  iv.  1,  love  is  represented  as  the  animating 
principle  in  the  performance  of  the  BtKaiou  kqI  Jcroy,  which  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  only  one  mode  of  the  operation  of  love. 
Since  Paid  considered  fedth  as  the  ftmdamental  principle  of 

^  The  opinion  of  those  who  attribute  to  the  State  snch  an  importance, 
and  would  constitute  it  a  perfect  model  for  the  realization  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  is  derived  from  unchristian  premises,  and  leads  to  os- 
christian  conclusions. 

^  hfB^  BucaioffUri  trvXX'fifi^v  vaa^  aper^  tvi,  Aristot.  Eth.  Nicomacli. 
lib.  y.  c.  8. 

•  ffMtfffJLos  riis  r€\€t6rnTos.     Colos?.  iii.  1 4. 
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the  Christian  life,  it  follows,  that  the  immediate  relation  of 
each  individual  to  the  Eedeemer  was  in  his  view  of  primary 
importance,  and  the  idea  of  fellowship,  the  idea  of  the  Church, 
was  deducible  from  it.  Through  faith  each  one  entered  for 
himself  into  fellowship  with  the  Eedeemer,  partook  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  new  principle  of  life,  and  became  a  child 
of  God,'  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  knowledge  of  God 
has  been  rendered  attainable  to  all  through  Christ,  for  in  him 
God  has  been  manifested  in  the  most  complete  and  only  con- 
ceivable manner  to  the  human  mind,  and  communicated  to 
our  race ;  and  as  the  founder  of  reconciliation,  he  has  esta- 
blished a  new  filial  relation  of  man  to  God.  Through  his 
mediation  the  whole  Christian  life  becomes  acceptable  to  God, 
by  a  reference  to  him  who  is  always  the  sole  worthy  object  of 
the  divine  good  pleasure,  and  from  whom  that  good  pleasure 
is  extended  to  all  who  enter  into  spiritual  fellow^ip  with  him. 
To  this  mediation,  which  forms  the  basis  of  Christianity,  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  Christian  life  through  the  knowledge 
of  the  redemption  received  from  Christ,  the  Pauline  ex- 
pressions relate,  "  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesvs  Christ " — 
"  doing  all  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  the  glory  of  God  " — '^giving 
thanks  to  God  through  Christ " — "  praying  to  God  " — "  in  the 
name  of  Christ^ — ^^ through  Christ'' — in  which  connexion 
these  propositions  can  be  deprived  of  their  strict  meaning 
only  by  an  utter  misconception  of  the  Pauline  sentiments. 
Although  the  high  priesthood  of  Christ  and  the  universal 
priesthood  of  all  believers  are  expressions  not  foimd  in  Paul's 
writings,  yet  from  what  has  been  said,  the  ideas  implied  in 
them  enter  largely  into  his  religious  conceptions.  This 
apostle  is  distinguished  by  an  immediate  reference  of  religious 
knowledge  and  experience  to  Christ  as  the  fountain-head, 
from  whom  everything  else  is  derived.  Hence,  he  could 
treat  of  the  nature  of  Christian  faith  in  the  eleven  first 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  without  introducing 
the  idea  of  the  Church.  But  the  consciousness  of  divine  life 
received  from  Christ,  is  necessarily  followed  by  the  recognition 
of  a  communion  which  embraces  all  mankind,  and  passes 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  earthly  existence,  the  consciousness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  producing  and  animating  this 
communion — ^the  consciousness  of  the  imity  of  the  divine  life 
shared  by  all  believers,  a  imity  which  counterbalances  all  the 
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other  differences  existing  among  mankind^  as  had  been  already 
manifested  at  the  first  p*omu]gatiaQ  of  Christianity,  when 
the  most  marked  ocmtrarieties  arising  either  from  reHgion, 
national  peooliaritieB,  or  mental  culture,  were  z^ooociled,  and 
the  persons  whom  they  had  kept  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  became  imited  in  yital  communion.  To  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  influence  of  Christianity  in  relation  to  these  con- 
trarieties, Paul  bears  witness  when  he  says,  ^  For  ye  are  all 
the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  as  many  of 
you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on.  Chnst" 
There  was  in  this  respect  no  dif^renoe  whether  a  m^nber  of 
the  Church  was  Jew  or  Greek,  slaye  or  fre^nan,  male  or 
female,  for  all  were  in  communion  with  Christ  as  one  person, 
there  was  in  all  the  one  life  of  Christ,  Gal.  iii.  26—28.^  The 
consciousness  of  communion  with  the  Eedeemer  cannot  exist 
.without  the  recognition  of  ^be  existence  of  the  community  of 
'believers  animated  by  one  Spirit,  wko  belong  as  his  body 
to  him  the  head,  under  whose  continued  influence  alone 
it  can  grow  to  maturity,  and  in  which  all  believers  are 
members  one  of  another.  This  body  of  Christ  is  tkt 
Church,  the  eKKkfteria  0eov  or  Xfntyrov.^  This  commimioD 
is  formed  and  developed  on  the  same  foundation  as  the 
Christian  life  or  the  temple  of  God  in  eoxh  individual,  namely 
£uth  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer,  1  Cor.  iiL  11.  Hence  tk 
image  so  frequently  used  by  Paul  of  rqiresenting  the  churdi 

^  In  Coloss.  iii.  1 1,  Paul  notices  particularly  the  contrast  between  the 
civilized  and  uncivilized,  the  Greek,  being  tlie  most  striking  example 
of  the  former  class,  and  the  Scythian  of  ihe  latter.  His  langtn^ 
.conveys  a  prophetic  intimation  that  Ohrisdaidty  would  reach  the  rud^ 
tribes,  and  impart  a  new  divine  prijiciple  of  life,  the  mainspring  of  ail 
'  sound  mental  culture. 

*  This  is  no  abstract  representation,  but  a  truly  living  reality.  If  in 
M  the  widely-spread  Christian  communities,  amidst  all  the  diversity  of 
.human  peculiarities  aniHiated  by  the  same  spirit,  only  the  oon8cioiis> 
nesa  of  this  higher  unity  and  communion  were  retained,  as  Paul  desired, 
this  would  be  the  most  glorious  appearance  of  the  one  Christian  church, 
in  which  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d  represents  itself  on  earth ;  and  no  ont- 
nrard  constitution,  no  system  of  episcopacy,  no  oonndl,  still  less  anr 
.oi^;anization  by  tdie  State,  which  would  substitute  somethmg  f<»ieign  to 
its  nature,  could  render  the  idea  of  a  Christian  church  more  r^  or 
concrete,  (if  any  are  disposed  to  make  use  of  scholastic  terms,  which,  so 
applied,  contain  the  germ  of  error,  and  rather  obscure  than  illustrate 
the  subject.)  Bee,  on  the  otiier  hand,  Bethels  work  before  quoted, 
pp,  ^0,  310. 
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as  a  iHiildkig  reared  on  this  foundation,  Ephes.  ii.  ^;  and 
his  application  of  the  tenn  okoiofitiy,  to  designate  whatever 
contributes  to  the  furtherance  of  Christian  life.  That  prindpte, 
from  whkh  the  formation  of  this  oommimi<Hi  proceeded, 
always  continues  to  be  the  bond  of  its  union.  Paul,  in  ti«eat- 
ing  of  this  unity,  adduces  as  marks  of  its  internal  formation, 
that  one  ^irit  which  animated  this  one  body,  the  one  object 
of  heavenly  blessedness  to  which  they  were  called,  the  one 
faith  in  one  God,  whom  through  Christ  they  acknowledged  aa 
the  Father  of  all,  with  whom  through  Christ  and  the  Spirit 
imparted  by  him,  they  were  connected  most  intimately,  so 
tha*  he  rules  over  them  with  his  all-guiding,  all-protecting 
might,  pervades  them  all  with  his  efficacious  power,  and 
dweUs  in  aU  by  his  animating  Spirit — and  the  ooe  Bede^tner, 
whom  they  all  acknowledge  as  thedr  Lord,  and  to  whom  they 
were  dedicated  by  baptism.^  The  chosen  people,  under  the 
Old  Testament  form  of  the  theocracy,  constituted  a  contrast 
to  the  healiien  nations,  which  was  now  transferred  with  a 
more  spiritual  and  internal  character  to  ihe  community  <^ 
believers.  They  retained  the  predicate  of  ayioi  and  ^yiaffptevot 
as  the  holy,  devoted  people,  in  reference  to  the  objective 
consecration  founded  on  redemption,  and  their  objective  con-- 
trariety  to  the  pro&ne,  ihe  Kiapnoc  ]  but  yet  the  subjective 
eonsecratioa  aiising  &om  the  development  of  the  divine 
principle  of  life,  was  necessarily  founded  on  the  form^,  and 
inseparable  &om  it— even  as  jusdEcation  and  sanctification 
ore  connected  with  one  another.  They  retained  also  the 
predicate  irXi/roc,  as  those  who  were  called  by  the  grace  of  €k)d 
to  a  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  eternal  happi- 
ness; and  this  calling  is  not  to  be  considered  merely  aa 
outward,  by  virtue  of  the  external  publication  of  the  goerpel, 
but  agreeably  to  its  design,  and  as  the  veiy  idea  imports,  the 
outwafd  is  united  with  the  inward,  the  outward  publication  of 
the  gospel  with  the  efficacious  inward  call  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  so  Ihat  hence  the  idea  of  jcXi/roi  coincides  with  that  of 
believers  who  really  belong  in  heart  to  Christ.  In  general, 
Paul  considers  the  outward  and  the  inward,  the  idea  and  the 

'  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  %v  fidim^fM  refers  to  unity  in  the  out- 
ward institution  of  baptism,  which  would  be  here  quite  irrelevant.  All 
the  marks  of  unity  manifestly  relate  to  the  same  thing,  to  which  th& 
unity  of  faith  also  relates. 
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appearance^  in  all  these  relations  as  intimately  connected,  the 
confession  as  an  expression  of  &ith^  1  Cor.  xii.  3, — ^the  being 
in  Christ  as  a  reality,  the  being  a  professed  Christian  as  a  sign 
of  inward  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  2  Cor.  v.  17 ;  and 
thus  also  the  Chiurch  as  the  outward  exhibition  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  the  fellowship  truly  established  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  The  language  in  which  he  addresses  individual  churches 
is  conformable  to  these  views. 

But  though  in  general  the  apostle  sets  out  from  this  point 
<>f  view,  yet  it  could  not  escape  his  observation  that  not 
All  who  represented  themselves  as  outwardly  members  of  the 
church,  were  really  members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  This 
distinction  he  does  not  make  in  the  original  idea  of  ths 
church,  since  it  is  not  naturally  deducible  from  it,  but  must 
he  considered  as  something  incongruous  and  morbid,  and  not 
to  be  known  excepting  by  observation,  unless  we  refer  it 
to  the  inevitable  disorders  in  the  development  of  the  visible 
church,  owing  to  the  reaction  of -Bin.  Certain  experiences  of 
"this  kind  forced  the  distinction  upon  him  ;  in  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  he 
declares  that  those  who  professed  Christianity  outwardly,  and 
represented  themselves  as  members  of  the  church,  but  whose 
conduct  was  at  variance  with  the  requirements  of  Chris- 
tianity, could  have  no  part  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It 
followed,  therefore,  that  they  were  already  excluded  by  their 
disposition  from  that  kingdom,  from  that  communion  of  the 
faithful  and  redeemed  which,  strictly  speaking,  constitutes  the 
church.  In  this  passage,  he  treats  of  cases  in  which  the 
foreign  elements  which  had  mingled  with  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  the  church,  might  be  easily  detected  and  ei- 
pelled  by  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  community  for  the 
preservation  of  its  purity  ;  for  such  marks  of  an  unchristian 
course  of  life  are  here  mentioned,  as  are  notorious  and 
apparent  to  every  one.  But  an  unchristian  disposition, 
a  deficiency  of  feith  working  by  love,  might  exist,  without 
being  manifested  by  outward  signs  wliich  would  be  as  easily 
understood  as  in  the  former  case ;  and  here  the  separation  of 
the  elements  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  the  hicXriffia  fi:om 
those  that  were  incongruous,  could  not  be  so  accurately  made 
We  learn  this  from  Paul  himself,  in  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  20,  where 
the  contrasts  with  the  apostates  from  Christian  truth,  thoee 
who  constituted  the  firm  foundation  of  God's  house,  and  who 
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-wore  the  impress  of  this  seal,  "  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  his,"  and  "  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ 
depart  from  iniquity."  "  In  a  great  house  there  are  not  only 
vessels  of  gold  and  vessels  of  silver,  hut  also  of  wood  and 
of  earth;  and  some  to  honour,  and  some  to  dishonour.'* 
The  great  house  is  here  the  visible  church;  in  it  there 
are  those  who  are  members  only  in  appearance  by  an  externals 
superficial  union,  without  really  belonging  to  it  by  their  dis- 
position, and  though  reckoned  by  the  Lord  to  be  his,  they 
are  "the  vessels  to  dishonour,"  and  are  thus  distinguished 
from  those  who  are  united  in  heart  to  the  church,  "  the* 
vessels  to  honour,"  who,  in  order  that  they  may  be  pre- 
served as  such,  avoid  all  sin,  and  call  on  the  name  of  the- 
Lord  without  hypocrisy.  He  here  intimates  that  the  line  of 
distinction  between  the  genuine  and  spurious  members  of  the 
church  can  be  drawn  only  by  God,  who  knows  the  state 
of  the  heart.  Accordingly,  in  the  apphcation  of  the  idea  of 
the  visible  church,  the  distinction  arises  between  the  collective- 
body  of  those  in  whom  the  appearance  corresponds  to  what  is 
internal  and  invisible,  and  those  who  belong  to  the  church  in 
appearance,  without  having  internally  any  part  in  it. 

Since  the  eKKXtitrla  as  the  body  of  Christ  not  merely  lays- 
claim  to  a  part  of  the  life  of  its  members,  but  must  embrace 
the  whole  as  belonging  to  the  Redeemer,  and  animated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit)  the  source  of  Hfe  to  the  church,  it  follows  that 
the  care  for  the  promotion  of  the  good  of  the  whole  is  com- 
mitted not  merely  to  certain  officers  and  persons,  but  all  the 
members  are  bound  together  as  organs  of  that  Spirit  by 
whom  Christ  as  the  governing  head  animates  each  individual 
member,  and  thus  connected,  are  to  cooperate  for  the  same 
object;  Eph.  iv.  16.  Thus,  accordingly,  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  one  to  consider  the  standing-point  on  which  God  has 
placed  him  by  his  natural  character,  his  peculiar  training,  and 
his  social  relations,  as  that  which  determines  the  mode  in  which 
he  may  most  effectually  labour  for  this  end.  As  all  natural 
abilities  are  to  be  consecrated  as  forms  of  manifestation  for 
the  divine  life,  so  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  animating  the  whole, 
appropriates  each  individual  character,  and  gives  to  each  one 
his  special  gifts  by  which  he  is  ordained  on  his  own  standing- 
point  to  promote  the  general  good.  Here  we  have  the  idea 
of  charism,  which  has  been  already  explained.  Without  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  charisms  as  the  necessary  manifestations 
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and  signs  of  hift  ecwtisiiied  eflSicacious  presence  in  the  coUeetiTe 
bodj  of  believers,  the  chureh  (which  is  the  contiimed  reydation 
of  the  divine  life  in  human  form  proceeding  from  the  glorified 
Saviour)  cannot  exist;  1  Cor.  xii.  By  the  ^irit  of  love 
animating  the  whole,  the  charisms  of  all  the  individaal 
membeis,  forming  reciprocal  com^dements  te  each  ether,  an 
conducted  to  the  promotion  of  one  object,  the  perfecting  of 
the  body  of  Christ ;  as  Paul  has  ao  admirably  sq>re8ented  in 
1  Cor.  xii. 

Since  the  church  is  no  other  than  the  outward  visiliie 
representation  of  the  inward  communion  of  beHeveis  with  the 
Bedeemer  and  one  another,  the  institution  of  outwazd  viable 
rites  or  signs  corresponds  to  these  two  elements  of  it,  (both  aa 
visile  and  invisible;)  these  rites,  Bs^tism  and  the  Su|^, 
are  designed  to  represent  the  &ct8  which  form  the  basis  of  this 
communion.  Baptism  denotes  the  confession  .of  dependence 
on  Christ  and  the  entrance  into  communion  with  Imn;  and 
hence,  the  appropnation  of  all  which  Christ  promoBes  to  those 
who  stand  in  sud;^  a  relation  to  him ;  it  is  the  puttmg  (» 
ChriU,  in  whose  name  baptism  is  administered,^  an  expressioa 
which  includes  in  it  all  we  have  said;  GaL  iii.  27.  As 
communion  with  Christ  and  the  whole  Christian  life  has  a 
^)ecial  reference  to  the  appropriation  of  those  two  great  events, 
lus  redeeming  su£Eerings  and  his  resurrection,  Paul,  alluding 
to  the  form  in  which  baptism  was  then  administered,  and  by 
this  illustrating  the  idea  of  baptism,  explains  the  outward  act 
by  a  reference  to  these  two  events.  {Ante,  p.  16L)  The 
twofold  relation  of  man  to  the  former  standii^-poin^  of  ^ 
which  he  had  renounced,  and  to  that  new  one  which  he  bad 
embraced,  is  here  signified— entering  into  the  eommximoB 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  into  a  believing  appropriation  of 
the  work  of  redemption  accomplished  by  h^  death,  dying 
with  him  in  spirit,  to  the  world  in  which  man  has  hitherto 
lived  j  mortifying  self,  as  it  heretofore  existed,  and  by  &itfa  is 
his  resurrection  as  a  pledge  of  resurrection  to  an  eternal  divine 
life  in  a  transformed  personality,  rianig  to  a  new  life  devoted 

^  Oh  the  meaning  of  the  formula,  "  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  any 
one,"  see  the  remarks  of  2>r.  Bindaeil  in  the  Studien  tmd  Kritiken, 
1832,  part  ii.  Paul  in  Gal.  iiL  27,  might  hare  said,  All  of  yoo  vbo 
bare  believed  in  Christ.  But  he  said  instead  of  this,  *'  As  many  of  joi^ 
AS  bare  been  baptized  into  Christ/'  since  he  viewed  baptism  as  tk 
objective  sign  and  seal  of  the  relation  to  Christ  into  which  man  entered 
l^  faith. 
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no  longer  to  the  world  but  to  him  alone ;  Bom.  vi.  4.  In 
aceorcUmce  with  this  train  of  thought^  Paul  terms  baptiBm, 
a  baptism  into  the  death  of  Christ.  And  for  the  same  reason, 
he  could  also  call  it  a  baptism  into  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
But  this  latter  reference  presupposes  the  former^  in  which  it  is 
naturally  joined.  From  communion  with  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God,  the  new  relation  follows  of  sondiip  to  God,  of  filial 
communion  with  God,  Gal.  iii.  26;  and  the  participation  of 
the  spirit  of  a  new  divine  life  commimicated  by  Christ,  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  Christ  who  imparts  the  true  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  of  which  water-baptism  is  only  the  symbol,  and 
this  immersion  in  the  Spirit  makes  the  great  difference  between 
Christian  baptism  and  that  of  John.  Therefore,  baptism  in 
the  name  of  Christ  is  equally  baptism  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  single  reference  cannot 
be  thought  of  without  the  threefold.  In  virtue  of  the  con- 
nexion of  ideas  before  noticed,  entrance  into  communion  with 
Christ  is  indissolubly  connected  with  entrance  into  commu- 
nion with  the  body  of  which  He  is  the  head,  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  believers.  "  By  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one 
body ;"  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  As  entrance  into  communion  with 
the  Bedeemer  at  baptism  implies  a  cessation  from  communion 
with  sin — ^the  putting  on  of  Christ  implies  the  putting  off  of 
the  old  man — the  rising  with  Christ  implies  the  dying  with 
Christ — ^the  transformation  by  the  new  Spirit  of  holiness 
implies  the  forgiveness  of  sins — entrance  into  communion 
with  the  body  of  Christ  implies  a  departure  from  communion 
with  a  sinfrd  world;  so  the  distinction  arises  of  a  positive  and 
negative  aspect  of  baptism.  Hence  the  wadiing  away  of  sin, 
sanctification  and  justification,  are  classed  t(^ther  at  baptism ; 
1  Cor.  vi.  11.*  What  we  have  remarked  respecting  Paul's 
idea  of  iKK\ri<rlay  the  relation  of  the  inward  to  the  outward, 
the  ideal  to  the  visible,  will  also  apply  to  baptism.  As  Paul, 
in  speaking  of  the  church,  presupposes  that  the  outward 
church  is  the  visible  community  of  the  redeemed;  so  he 
speaks  of  baptism  on  the  supposition  that  it  corresponded  to 
its  idea,  that  all  that  was  inward,  whatever  belonged  to  the 

*  As  Paul  here  joins  the  iy  rf  ovSftfvn  rov  imptov  and  4y  rf  irvevfiaTi 
fov  $€0Vf  it  may  be  inferred  .that  he  is  here  speaking  of  subjectiye  sanc- 
tification, by  the  commnnicatiQn  of  a  divine  principle  of  .life,  as  well  as 
of  objective  justification. 
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holy  rite  and  its  complete  observance,  accompanied  the 
outward  ;  hence  he  could  assert  of  outward  baptism  whatever 
was  involved  in  a  believing  appropriation  of  the  divine  facts 
which  it  symbolized;  whatever  was  realized  when  baptism 
fully  corresponded  to  its  original  design.  Thus  he  says,  that 
all  those  who  had  been  baptized  into  Christ,  had  entered  into 
vital  communion  with  him,  Gal  iii.  27;  language  which  was 
apphcable  only  to  those  in  whom  the  inward  and  the  outward 
coalesced.  Hence  also  he  calls  baptism  the  bath  of  regenera- 
tion and  of  renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  Tit  iii.  5.  And 
hence  he  says,  that  Christ  by  baptism  has  purified  the  -whole 
church  as  a  preparation  for  that  perfect  purity  which  it  will 
exhibit,  in  that  consummation  to  which  the  Saviour  intends 
to  bring  his  redeemed ;  Eph.  v.  26. 

Relative  to  the  Holy  Supper,  it  appears  from  Paul's 
language  in  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  that  he  considered  it  as  a  feast  of 
commemoration  on  account  of  Christ's  offering  his  life*  for 
the  salvation  of  men,  and  all  the  benefits  accruing  thereby  to 
mankind.  According  to  his  explanation  of  the  words  of  the 
institution,  1  Cor.  xii.  26,  believers,  when  they  celebrate 
together  the  Last  Supper  of  Christ  with  his  disciples,  are 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  what  they  owe  to  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  till  his  second  coming,  till  they  are  favoured  with 
the  visible  presence  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  perfect  enjoyment 
of  all  that  his  redeeming  sufferings  have  gained  for  mankind ; 
they  are  to  consider  it  as  a  pledge  of  their  constant  com- 
munion with  him,  till  that  communion  is  consummated  in 
his  immediate  presence.  Christ  further  designed,  as  Paul 
intimates,  to  remind  his  disciples  of  the  new  relation  or 
covenant  estabhshed  by  his  sacrifice  between  God  and  man, 
which  is  naturally  connected  with  what  has  been  already 
mentioned;  for  as  the  work  of  redemption  accomplished 
by  Christ's  sufferings  is  the  foundation  of  this  new  relation, 
which  supersedes  the  ancient  legal  economy,  its  connexion 
with  this  ordinance  is  self-evident.  And  as  in  the  institution 
of  the  Supper  there  are  several  allusions  to  the  usages 
practised  at  the  passover,  a  natural  point  of  comparison  is 

*  That  this  was  the  leading  reference,  I  agree  with  what  LUcke  has 
stated  in  his  essay,  De  duplicis  in  sacra  C<zna  Symboli  Actusque  Sensu 
ac  Ratione,  1837.  Yet  other  references  appear  to  me  not  to  be  excluded, 
but  to  be  originally  given  with  it,  and  to  be  naturally  founded  upon  it. 
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here  presented  between  the  establishment  of  the  earthly 
national  theocracy,  which  was  accomplished  by  the  release 
of  the  Jews  from  earthly  bondage  and  their  formation  into 
«,n  independent  people, — ^and  the  establishment  of  an  uni- 
versal theocracy  in  a  spiritual  form,  which  consisted  in 
releasing  its  members  from  the  spiritual  bondage  of  sin,  and 
their  formation  into  an  internally  independent  commimity  or 
church  of  God.  If  this  subject  is  viewed  in  the  Paidine 
spirit,  it  will  be  evident,  that  all  this  can  be  properly  fulfilled 
only  in  vital  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  apart  from 
which  nothing  in  the  Christian  life  has  its  proper  significance ; 
tmd  that  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  redeeming  sufferings 
can  never  be  adequately  performed  except  in  vital  communion 
with  him.  The  solemn  remembrance  of  Christ's  sufferings  is 
the  leading  idea  in  this  holy  ordinance,  though  the  conscious- 
ness of  communion  with  him  is  necessarily  connected  with  it. 
And  communion  with  Christ  necessarily  presupposes  his  re- 
deeming sufferings,  and  their  personal  appropriation.  Baptism 
«lso  introduces  believers  into  his  communion  as  baptism  into 
-the  death  of  Christ. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  Paul  conceived  the 
relation  to  exist  of  the  outward  signs  to  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  latter  are  considered 
merely  as  being  given  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Under 
this  view  the  form  in  which  he  quotes  Christ's  words  is  im- 
portant. He  says,  "  This  cup  is  the  Katyrj  diadtiKrj,  which  was 
'established  by  the  shedding  of  my  blood."  This  can  only 
mean :  The  cup  represents  to  you  in  a  sensible  manner  the 
establishment  of  this  new  relation.  And  by  analogy  the  first 
rovTo  itrn  must  be  interpreted  "It  represents  my  body."' 

^  Those  who  advocate  the  metaphorical  interpretation  of  the  ex- 
pressions used  in  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  are  very  unjustly 
oharged  with  doing  violence  to  the  words,  by  departing  from  the  literal 
xneaning.  If  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  circumstances  and  rela- 
tions under  which  anything  is  said,  be  contrary  to  the  connexion  and 
clesign  of  the  discourse,  this  literal  interpretation  is  unnatural  and 
forced.  And  this  is  certafnly  the  case  in  the  interpretation  of  these 
-wrords  of  our  Lord,  for  since  Christ  was  still  sensibly  present  among  his 
disciples  when  he  said  that  this  bread  was  his  body,  this  wine  was  h'S 
t)lood,  they  coald  understand  him  as  speaking  only  symbolically,  if  he 
ddded  no  further  explanation.  Moreover,  they  were  accustomed  to 
-similar  symbolical  expressions  in  their  intercourse  with  him ;  and  this 
-very  Bymbol  receives  its  natural  interpretation  from  another  of  ChrisVa 
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Though  he  afterwards  says  that  whoever  eats  or  dzinks  in  an 
unworthy  maimer,  that  is,  with^  a  profane  disposition,  is  not 
one  who  is  interested  in  or  recollects  the  design  of  the  holy 
ordinance,  so  that,  as  Paul  himself  explains  it  in  v.  29,  k 
does  not  distinguish  what  is  intended  to  represent  ihe  body 
of  Christ  from  common  food — ^that  such  a  one  sins  against 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  But  from  these  words  we 
cannot  determine  ihe  relation  in  which  the  bread  and  wine 
were  considered  by  Paul  to  stand  to  the  body  and  blood 
of  Cluist,  for  the  sinning  of  which  he  speaks,  as  the  connexioQ 
shows,  consists  only  in  the  relation  of  the  communicant  i 
disposition  to  the  holy  design  of  the  ordinanca  On  tiie 
supposition  that  only  a  symbolically  religious  mftaning  was 
attached  to  the  Supper,  this  language  might  be  used  respect- 
ing those  who  partook,  of  it  merely  as  a  common  meaL  A^^ 
what  he  afterwards  says,  that  whoever  partook  of  the  Supper 
imworthily,  partook  of  it  to  his  condemnation,  is  by  ^^ 
means  decisive,  for  this  relates  only  to  the  religious  state  ^^ 
%he  individual.  Whoever  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  witb 
a  profane  disposition,  without  being  penetrated  with  a  sensf 
of  the  holy  significance  of  the  rite,  by  such  vain  conduct 
passed  the  sentence  of  his  own  condemnation,  and  exposd 
himself  to  punishment  Accordingly,  in  the  evils  whidi 
at  that  time  afifected  the  church,  the  apostle  beheld  tt^^ 
marks  of  the  divine  displeasure. 

In  the  10th  chapter  of  the  same  Epistle,  the  apostle  speaks 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  declares  to  the  Corintiiians  that  it 
was  imlawful  to  unite  a  participation  in  the  heathen  sacrifi^ 
with  Christian  communion  in  the  Holy  Supper.  He  point* 
out  that,  by  participating  in  the  heathen  sacrifices,  thej 
would  relapse  into  idolatry.  These  sacrifices  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  heathen  worship  as  the  Jewish  sacrifices  to  ti^^ 
Jewish  cultus,  and  as  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  social  acts  of 
Christian  worship.  And  in  accordimce  with  this  fact  he  says- 
"  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  Mess,  is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  1  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not 
the  commimion  of  the  body  of  Christ  1" — ^this  can  only  ni^ 
that  it  marks,  it  represents  this  communion,  it  is  the  m^ 
of  appropriating  this  communion ;  for  the  rite  is  here  viewed 

discourses,  (see  the  chapter  on  John's  doctrine ;  also  Lehen  Jesu,  p<  ^^^' 
j^id  Lucke's  Essay.) 
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in  its  totally  corresponding  to  the  idea,  in  the  oongruitj  of 
the  inward  with  the  outward,  in  the  same  sense  as  when  Eaui 
says  that  as  many  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put 
on  Oirist.^  As  to  the  two  other  points  with  which  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  here  compared  in  its  relation  to  Christianity, 
the  essential  is  only  the  commmiion  marked  by  it  for  the 
conscienoe ;  respecting  the  kind  of  communion  nothing  more 
can  be  ascertained  from  these  worda 

Since  the  Supp^  represents  th^  communion  with  Christ, 
a  reference  is  at  the  same  time  inyolved  to  the  communion 
founded  upon  it  of  believers  with  one  another  as  members  of 
the  one  body  of  Christ  With  this  view  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  i. 
17,  "  For  we  being  many  are  one  loaf  and  one  body,  for  we 
are  all  partakers  of  that  one  loaf ; "  that  is,  as  we  all  partake 
of  one  loaf,  and  this  loaf  represents  to. us  the  body  of  Christ, 
so  it  also  signifies  that  we  are  all  related  to  one  another  as 
members  of  the  one  body  of  Christ.* 

The  idea  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  closely  connected  in 
the  views  of  Paul  with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
former  is  the  particular  idea,  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
latter  as  the  more  general  and  comprehensive  one.  The  idea 
of  the  church  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
because  by  the  latter  is  denoted  either  the  whole  of  a  series  of 
historical  developments,  or  a  great  assemblage  of  co-existent 
spiritual  creations.  The  first  meaning  leads  us  to  the  original 
form  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  by  which  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  was  introduced  and  to  whidi  it  was  annexed. 
The  universal  kingdom  of  God  formed  from  within,  which  is 
to  embrace  the  whole  human  race,  or  the  union  of  all  manf- 
kind  in  one  community  animated  by  one  conmion  principle 
of  religion,  was  prepared  and  typified  by  the  establishment 
and  development  of  a  nationality,  distinguished  by  religion 
as  the  foimdation  and  centre  of  all  its  sodal  institutions,  the 
particular  theocracy  of  the  Jews.  The  kingdom  of  €rod  was 
not  first  founded  by  Christianity  as  something  entirely  new, 
but  the  original  kingdom  of  God,  of  which  the  groundwork 

'  The  older  Fathers  trf  the  church  not  illogically  inferred,  that  there 
was  a  bodily  pariieipatioa  of  Christ  at  Baptism  as  well  as  at  the  Supper. 

^  In  1  Cor.  zii.  13,  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  Supper  in  the 
words  [els]  tv  irvtOfia  ^Trorherifuv,  and  m  this  case  to  the  participation 
in  the  Iv  irvfvtia  proceeding  from  spiritual  communion  with  the  Ee- 
4ieemer;  this  may  be  also  the  case  in  1  Cor.  jl  84. 
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already  existed,  was  released  from  its  limitation  to  a  partlcuk 
people  and  its  symbolical  garb ;  it  was  transformed  from  being 
a  sensuous  and  external  economy  to  one  that  was  spiritual 
and  internal ;  and  no  longer  national,  it  assumed  a  form  that 
was  destined  to  embrace  the  whole  of  mankind ;  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass,  that  faith  in  that  Redeemer,  whom  to  prefigun 
and  to  prepare  for  was  the  highest  office  of  Judaism,  was  tbe 
medium  for  all  men  of  participating  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
The  apostle  everywhere  represents,  that  those  who  had  hither- 
to lived  excluded  from  all  historical  connexion  with  the  devfr 
lopment  of  God's  kingdom  among  mankind,  had  become,  by 
fiuth  in  the  Redeemer,  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints,  members  ck 
God's  household,  built  on  the  foundation  laid  by  apostles  an^- 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone, 
Eph.  ii.  19,  20.  The  same  fact  is  represented  by  another 
image  in  Rom.  xi.  18.  Christianity  allied  itself  to  the  expee 
tation  of  a  restoration  and  glorification  of  the  theocracy,  whicl 
was  preceded  by  an  increasing  sense  of  its  fallen  state  amon; 
the  Jews.  Those  who  clung  to  a  national  and  external  the<> 
«racy,  looked  forward  to  this  glorification  as  something  ei- 
temal,  sensuous,  and  national.  The  Messiah,  they  imagin^i 
would  exalt  by  a  divine  miraculous  power,  the  depressed  theo- 
cracy of  the  Jews  to  a  visible  glory  such  as  it  had  never  be- 
fore possessed,  and  establish  a  new,  and  exalted,  unchangeabi 
order  of  things,  in  place  of  the  transitory  earthly  institution 
which  had  hitherto  existed.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  the  M^ 
siah  would  appear  as  the  perfected  form  of  the  theocracy,  si 
the  final  stage  in  the  terrestrial  development  of  mankind 
exceeding  in  glory  everything  which  a  rude  fiincy  could  d^ 
pict  under  sensible  images,  a  kingdom  in  which  the  Messiai 
would  reign  sensibly  present  as  God's  vicegerent,  and  ord^ 
aU  circumstances  according  to  his  will.  From  this  point  i 
view,  therefore,  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  would  appear  as  ^ 
longing  entirely  to  the  future ;  the  present  condition  of  tli 
world  (the  ai(i}y  wtoq^  or  aliav  Trovrjpoc),  with  all  its  evils  am 
defects,  would  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  future  golden  JU 
(the  aiufy  fii\\u}v),  from  which  all  wickedness  and  evil  woul' 
be  banished.  But  in  accordance  with  a  change  in  the  idea  <: 
the  kingdom  of  God,  a  different  construction  was  put  on  tbi 
opposition  by  Christianity ;  it  was  transformed  from  the  e3 
ternal  to  the  internal,  and  withdrawn  from  the  future  to  ih 
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present.     By  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  the  kingdom  of  God  or 

■     of  the  Messiah  is  akeady  founded  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and 

J    thence  developing  itself  outwards,  is  destined  to  bring  omder 

its  control  all  that  belongs  to  man.    And  so  that  higher  order 

of  things,  which  from  the  Jewish  standing-point  was  placed 

in  the  fiiture,  has  already  commenced  with  the  divine  fife  re- 

j    ceived  by  faith,  and  is  realized  in  principle.     In  spirit  and 

\    disposition  they  have  already  quitted  the  world  in  which  evil 

^    reigns ;  redemption  brings  with  it  deliverance  from  this  world 

'    of  evil,*  and  believers,  who  already  participate  in  the  spirit, 

\    the  laws,  the  powers,  and  the  blessedness  of  that  higher  world, 

^    constitute  an  opposition  to  the  aiijv  ovroc,  the  aiuty  irovripog. 

,'    Such  is  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  presented  by  the 

I    apostle  as  realized  according  to  the  spirit  on  earth;  the  king- 

",    dom  of  Christ  coincides  with  the  idea  of  the  church  existing 

,    in  the  hearts  of  men,  the  invisible  church,*  the  totality  of  the 

operations  of  Christianity  on  mankind ; — and  the  idea  of  the 

aiuiv  ovTOQ  is  that  of  the  ungodly  spirit  of  the  present  worlcj 

I    maintaining  an  incessant  conflict  with  Christianity. 

f-  "  ^ 

J        *  Deliverance  from  the  ivtar^s  al^v  vovriphs,  necessarily  accompanied 

redemption  from  sin.    See  Gal.  i.  4. 

f'        *  This  is  the  ^  &uu  *Upov(ra\iifi,  the  mother  of  believers ;  Gal.  Iv.  26. 

i^     Bothe  disputes  this  Interpretation  (see  his  work  before  quoted,  p.  290), 

^:     but  without  reason.  He  is  indeed  so  far  right,  that  primarily  something 

.     future  is  designated  by  it,  as  appears  from  its  being  contrasted  with 

•*  the  Jerusalem  which  now  is ;"  but  this  future  heavenly  Jerusalem, 

f     which  at  a  future  time  is  to  be  revealed  in  its  glory,  is  already,  in  a 

t     Bense,  present  to  believers,  for  in  faith  and  spirit  and  inward  life  they 

^     belong  to  it ;  while  the  earthly  Jerusalem  is  already  passed  away,  they 

are  dead  to  it,  and  are  separated  from  it.    From  this  it  follows  that  the 

heavenly  Jerusalem  stands  to  them  in  the  relation  of  a  mother ;  the  par- 

•     ticipation  of  the  divine  life  by  which  they  are  regenerated,  constitutes 

I     them  the  invisible  church.     The  perfect  development  of  this  life 

I     belongs  to  the  future ;  their  life  is  now  a  hidden  one ;  the  manifestation 

of  it  does  not  fully  correspond  to  its  real  nature.    Though  the  idea  of 

the  invisible  church  is  not  expressed  in  this  distinct  form  by  Paul,  yet 

^      in  spirit  and  meaning  it  is  conveyed  in  the  above  expression,  ad  well 

I     as  in  the  distinction  which  he  makes  in  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  20;  and  when 

I      he  forms  his  idea  of  the  body  of  Christ  according  to  this  distinction,  it 

I      entirely  coincides  with  that  of  the  invisible  church.    Hence,  also,  this 

idea  was  strikingly  developed  by  the  reformation  which  proceeded  from 

the  Pauline  scheme  of  doctrine.    And  it  is  important  to  maintain  it 

firmly  against  ecclesiastical  sectarianism,  against  the  secularization  of 

the  church,  whether  under  the  form  of  Hierarchy,  of  Romanism,  or, 

what  is  still  worse,  the  subordination  of  religion  to  political  objects,  the 

supremacy  of  the  State  in  matters  of  religion,  Byzantinism, 
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But  as  we  bare  already  remarked  in  reference   to    the 
Ghiistian  life  generallj,  aa  fbunded  on  the  neceaaary  con- 
nexion of  the  ideas  of  riffrcc  and  iXxtg,  the  Pauline  concep- 
tipn  of  the  kingdom  of  God  necessarily  contains  a  reference 
to  the  fiitnre  ;  for  as  the  Christian  life  of  the  indlTidxial  is 
developed  progressiyelj  by  inward  and  outward   conflicts, 
while  aiming  at  that  perfection  which  is  never  attained  in 
tins  earthly  existence,  the  same  thing  is  also  true   of  the 
manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  which  com- 
prehends the  totality  of  the  Christian  life  diffiised  through 
the  human  race.     The  knowledge  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  recognitioii 
of  this  manifestation  as  stiU  very  obscure  and  imperfect,  and 
by  no  means  correie^onding  to  its  idea  and  real   nature 
Hence  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  realization,  can 
only  be  understood  if  we  view  it  as  now  presenting  the 
teiuiency  and  germ  of  what  will  receive  its  accomplishment 
in  future,  and  this  accomplishment  Paul  represents  not  as 
something  .which  will  spontaneously  arise  from  the  natural 
development  of  the  church,  but  as  produced,  like  the  found- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  by  an  immediate  intervention 
of  Christ.  Hence  various  applications  of  this  term  have  been 
made.    Sometimes  it  denotes  the  present  form  assumed  by 
the  kingdom  of  God  among  mankind,  the  internal  kingdom, 
which  is  established  in  the  heart  by  the  gospel ;  sometimes 
the  future  consummation,  the  perfected  form  of  Ihe  victcaious 
and  all-transforming  kingdom  of  God  ;   at  other  times,  the 
present  in  its  union  with  the  future  and  in  reference  to 
it.     The  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  first  sense,  is  found  in  1  Cor.  iv.  20.     The  kingdom  of 
God  does  not  consist,  the  participation  of  it  "is  not  shown,  in 
what  we  eat  or  drink,  but  in  the  power  of  the  life  ;  not 
in  ostentatious  discourse,  as  in  the  Corinthian  church,  but  in 
the  j^ower  of  the  disposition ;  Rom.  xiv.  7.     The  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  meats  and  drinks — its  blessings  are  not  external 
and  sensible,  but  internal,  by  possessing  which  we  prove  our 
participation  of  it,  such  as  justification,  peace  in  the  inner 
man,  and  a  sense  of  the  blessedness  of  the  divine  life.^      The 

^  The  connexion  of  this  passage,  Bomans  x\y.  16,  appears  to  me  to  be 
this :  Gire  no  occasion  for  tho  good  which  you  possess  as  citizens  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  (more  particularly  Jin  the  present  instance,  ChristiaB 
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reference  to  the  fdture  is  introduced,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
ervfifiamXevur  of  believers  with  Christ ;  and  where  he  says, 
that  those  who,  although  they  have  received  outward  baptism 
and  made  an  outward  profession  of  Christianity,  yet  contra- 
dict it  by  the  course  of  their  lives,  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  1  Cor.  vi.  10.  The  passage  in  1  Thess.  ii.  12, 
where  Christians  are  called  upon  to  conduct  themselves  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  that  God  who  had  called  them  to  his 
kingdom  and  glory,  has  certainly  a  reference  to  the  future, 
{US  far  as  the  ^o^a  of  this  kingdom  has  not  yet  appeared  ;  in 
2  Thess.  i.  6,  the  apostle  says  that  Christians,  as  they  already 
belong  to  this  kingdom,  fight  and  suffer  on  its  behalf,  and 
therefore  will  enjoy  a  share  in  its  consummation. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  reference  to  the  series  of  events 
which  are  advancing  to  their  completion  that  the  external 
form  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  presented  as  part  of  a  great 
whole ;  there  is  another  consideration  which  is  naturally 
connected  with  this  view.  As  the  chm-ch  is  a  seminary  for 
the  heavenly  community  in  which  its  members  are  training 
for  their  perfect  development,  it  appears  even  here  below  as  a 
part  of  a  divine  kingdom  not  confined  to  the  human  race, 
but  comprehending  also  a  higher  spiritual  world,  where  that 
archetype  to  the  r^ization  of  which  manki^id  are  now  tend- 
ing, is  sdready  realized.  The  knowledge  of  God,  according  to 
the  comprehensive  views  of  Christianity,  is  represented  not 
merely  as  the  common  vitalizing  principle  of  the  human 
race,  but  as  a  bond  by  which  mankind  are  united  with  all  the 
orders  of  beings  in  a  higher  spiritual  world,  in  one  divine 
community,  according  to  that  universal  idea  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  which  is  presented  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Thus  Paul 
represents  "  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not 
merely  as  the  common  Father  of  mankind,  but  also  as  Him 
after  whom  the  whole  community  in  heaven  and  on  earth  are 
named  ;"  Eph.  iii.  15.     By  sin  men  were  estranged,  not  only 

freedom)  to  be  spoken  ill  of  by  others ;  for  it  is  not  of  such  a  kind  that 
you  need  be  afraid  of  losing  it ;  even  if  yoa  do  not  avail  yourselves  of 
your  Christian  freedom,  if  you  neither  eat  nor  drink  what  you  are 
justified  in  partaking  of  as  Christians,  as  free  citizens  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Your  good  is  one  that  is  situated  within  you,  not  dependent 
on  these  outward  things;  for  the  goods  of  God's  kingdom  are  not  out- 
wardp  or  objects  of  sense,  they  are  within  you ;  they  consist  in  what  id 
godlike,  as  the  apostle  proceeds  to  specify. 
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from  God,  but  from  that  higher  spiritual  world  in  whi<^  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  ak'eady  realized.  As  Christ,  -when  he 
reoonciled  men  to  God,  united  them  to  one  another  in  a 
divine  community,  broke  down  the  wall  of  partition  (Eph. 
ii.  14)  which  separated  them,  and  joined  Jews  and  Gentiles  in 
one  body,  which  is  animated  by  himself  as  their  head ;  so 
also  while  men  are  brought  back  to  communion  with  God, 
they  are  connected  with  all  those  who  have  already  attained 
that  degree  of  perfection  in  the  kingdom  of  €rod  to  which  the 
church  on  earth  is  aspiring.  In  this  respect  Paxil  says,  that 
Christ,  in  making  peace,  has  united  all  things  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  in  one  divine  kingdom ;  Coloss.  i.  20.^ 

Accordingly,  Christ  is  considered  by  the  apostle  as  in  a 
twofold  sense  ilie  head  of  the  church  of  God,    He  distinguishes 
the  divine  and  the  human  in  the  Saviour,  and,  according  to 
this  twofold  reference,  exhibits  him  in  a  twofold  though  vitally 
connected  relation  to  the  creation  and  to  the  universal  church 
of  God.     Paul  and  John,  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the 
indwelling  divinity  of  the   Eedeemer,   employed   the    idea 
already  formed  among  the  Jewish  theologians  of  a  mediating 
divine    principle  of   revelation,   through  which  the    whole 
creation  is  connected  with  the  hidden  inconceivable  essence 
of  God.     A  primeval  self-revelation  of  the  hidden  God,  ante- 
cedent  to  all  created  hfe,  the  Word  by  which  that  hidden 
essence  reveals  itself,  (as  man  reveals  the  secrets  of  his  mind 
by  speech,)  as  hypostasized  in  a  spirit  in  which  the  essence  of 
Deity  is  represented  in  the  most  perfect  manner ;  this  con- 
stitutes a  universal  revelation  of  the  divine  essence  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  partial,  individualized  revelations  of  God  in 
the  variety  of  created  beings.     This  is  a  designation  of  the 
idea  of  a  self-revelation  of  God,  (corresponding  to  the  oriental 
cast  of  mind,  which  is  more  addicted  to  symbols  and  images 
than  to  purely  intellectual  notions,)  which  the  whole  creation 
presupposes,  in  which  it  h^  its  root,  and  without  which  no 
sentiment  respecting  God  could  arise  in  the  human  soul.    We 
are  by  no  means  justified  in  deducing  this  idea  from  Alexan- 
drian Platonism,  though  a  certain  mode  of  expressing  it  may 
be  traced  to  that  source.*     On  the  contrary,  this  idea,  which 

^  The  passage  in  Coloss.  1.  20,  has  some  peculiar  difficulties.    See 
below. 

*  In  Philo  himself,  those  descriptions  of  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  ia 
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found  a  point  of  junction  in  the  theophanies  of  the  Old 
Tobtament,  and  in  the  theory  of  revelation  lying  at  their  base, 
formed  a  natural  transition  from  the  legal  Judaism,  which 
placed  an  infinite  chasm  between  God  and  man,  to  the  gospel 
by  which  this  chasm  was  taken  away,  since  it  revealed  God 
commimicating  himself  to  mankind,  and  establishing  a  vital 
communion  between  himself  and  them.  The  ideas  of  a  divine 
utterance,  which  prescribed  its  mode  of  being  to  the  creation 
—of  a  word  by  which  God  operates  and  reveals  himself  in  the 
world — of  an  angel  representing  God  and  speaking  in  his 
name — of  a  divine  wisdom  presupposed  through  the  universe 
— ^were  so  many  connecting  links  for  a  contemplation  which 
ascended  from  a  revelation  of  God  in  the  world,  to  his  most 
absolute  self-revelation.  And  it  was  a  result  of  this  mode  of 
contemplation,  that  the  appearance  of  Him  who  was  to  effect 
the  realization  of  the  idea  of  the  theocracy  and  was  its  end, 
to  whom  all  its  preceding  development  had  pointed  as  the 
most  perfect  self-revelation  and  communication  of  God  in 
human  nature,  was  acknowledged  as  the  human  appearance  of 
the  Word,  from  whom  the  whole  creation  and  all  the  early 
revelations  of  God,  the  whole  development  of  the  theocracy, 
proceeded.  When  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  was  freed  from  its. 
popular  theocratic  garb,  it  would  assume  that  higher  elen;ient 
of  the  idea  of  a  commimication  of  the  Divine  Being  in  the 
form  of  human  nature. 

Certainly  it  could  be  nothing  merely  accidental  which 
induced  men  so  differently  constituted  and  trained  as  Paul  and 
John,  to  coimect  such  an  idea  with  the  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  but  the  result  of  a  higher  necessity,  which  is  founded 
in  the  nature  of  Christianity,  in  the  power  of  the  impression 
which  the  life  of  Christ  had  made  on  the  minds  of  men,  in 
the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  appearance  of  Christ  and 
the  archetype,  that  presents  itself  as  an  inward  revelation  of 
God  in  the  depths  of  the  higher  self-consciousness.  And  all 
this  has  found  its  point  of  coimexion  and  its  verification  in 
the  maimer  in  which  Christ,  the  unerring  witness,  expressed 
his  consciousness  of  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  essence  int 

•which  the  Platonic  element  -which  formn  their  basis  may  be  easily  per- 
ceived, are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  which  were  manifestly  deduced 
from  a  different  tradition,  and  afterwards  clothed  in  a  Platonic  dress. 
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him.'  Had  this  doctrine,  when  it  vaa  first  promulgated  by 
Paul,  been  altogether  new  and  peculiar  to  himself  it  miist 
have  excited  much  opposition,  as  contradicting  the  common 
monotheistic  belief  of  the  Jews,  even  among  the  apostleB,  to 
whom  from  their  previous  habits,  such  a  speculative  or  tbeoao- 
phic  element  must  have  remained  imknown,  unless  it  had  found 
a  point  of  conneiion  in  the  lessons  received  from  Christ  and 
in  their  Christian  knowledge.  What  oppontion  had  Paul  to 
encounter — ^though  Peter  had  already  pr^)ared  his  way — ^wbeo 
he  asserted  the  validity  of  the  gospel  apart  from  the  observance 
of  the  ceremonial  law  I  But  this  doctrine  of  Christ  iras 
•equally  opposed  to  eommon  Judaisok,'  which,  when  it  after- 
wards appeared  in  a  Christian  form,  directed  its  oppositioii 
against  Christianity  (which  appeared  as  a  new  in^pendent 
creation  affecting  both  doctrine  and  practice)  {Hrincipall j  on 
this  point  Certainly  this  Judaism  can  appear  to  no  impflo^ 
observer  of  historical  development,  as  a  reaction  of  the  original 

^  Though  in  the  three  first  erangelistB,  owing  to  their  pecoliv 
character,  in  which  the  purely  human  predominates,  such  expressions  of 
Christ  are  less  frequent,  yet  even  here  we  find  some  which  declare « 
imply  the  idea  of  a  Son  of  God  in  the  sense  of  Paul  and  John ;  Hatt 
jil  27 ;  xziL  44 ;  zzviii.  18,  20.  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  BftoiD- 
garten  Crusius,  in  his  Outlines  of  Biblical  Theology,  p.  378.  The  whole 
^aracter  of  the  Christ  of  the  first  Gospels,  and  several  single  er 
^piessions  of  divine  confidence,  correspond  only  to  the  Son  of  God  ss  Ik 
is  represented  by  Paul  and  John.  And  the  predicates  6  pUs  rov  Mp^ 
^the  Messiah  appearing  as  man,  who  realized  the  archetype  of  huiiunit5> 
human  nature  exalted  to  the  highest  dignity),  and  the  vihs  too  9«( 
•(which,  as  used  by  Christ,  denoted  something  different  from  the  common 
Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah),  applied  by  Christ  to  himself,  havesiv- 
«iprocal  relation  to  one  anotner,  and  imply  the  distinction  as  well  as  tk 
conjunction  and  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  in  him ;  see  L(i^ 
JesUy  p.  143. 

^  Paul  himself,  in  opposition  to  the  common  Jewish  idea  of  i 
Messiah  belonging,  as  a  descendant  of  David,  peculiarly  to  the  Jewiak 
nation,  who  would  never  break  through  the  forms  of  their  iheoener> 
in  Kom.  i.  3,  4,  describes  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  who,  by  "oains^ 
-descent,  belonged  to  the  posterity  of  DaVid,  but  evinced  himself  tfO  U 
the  Son  of  God  in  a  powerful  manner  by  his  resurrection  through  thj 
Holy  Spirit ;  that  is,  after  bis  resurrection,  he  divested  himself  of )» 
.those  peculiar,  earthly,  national  relations,  in  which  he  appeared  tt 
stand  as  a  native  Jew  of  the  family  of  David.  With  respect  to  hi^  ^ 
terior  nature,  though  before  veiled  under  a.  terrestrial  form,  he  manifest 
and  declared  himself,  through  the  divine  life  that  proceeded  from  hi» 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  belonging  to  all  mankind,  and  exalted  aborc  w 
«udi  earthly  relations.    Compare  2  Cor.  v.  16. 
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elements  o£  the  doctrixke  of  Christ  against  foreign  adaltera- 
tions,  but  rather  a  reaction  of  the  Jewish  spirit  against  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  which  had  broken  thxtmgh  the  Jewi^ 
forms  in  which  it  was  at  first  enveloped,  and  had  devel<:^9ed 
itself  into  the  new  creation  designed  by  its  divine  Founder. 
Thus,  too,  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  Son  of  Man 
in  the  sense  of  John  and  Paul,  was  not  a  mere  isolated 
element  accidentally  mingled  with  Christianity,  but  it  is  closely 
connected  with  the  whole  nature  of  its  doctrines  and  morals. 
God  is  no  more  a  God  at  an  infinite  distance,  but  revealed  in 
man;  a  divine  life  in  human  form.  But  this  peculiar  principle 
of  Christian  morals,  the  idea  of  the  pure  humanity  trans- 
formed by  a  divine  life,  obtains  its  true  significance  only  in 
connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  the  historical  Christ,  as  the 
God-man,  the  Redeemer  of  sinful  humanity  which  from  him 
must  first  receive  the  divine  life,  and  persevere  in  constant 
unreserved  dependence  on  him.  The  self-idolatry  of  pan- 
theism, which  denies  equally  the  God  and  the  Christ  of  the 
gospel,  rests  upon  an  entirely  different  basis,  and  is  essentially 
opposed  to  it.  On  the  Christian  standing-point,  the  elements 
of  the  inward  life  are  a  consciousness  of  dependence  on  One 
Being,  of  a  state  of  pupillage  in  relation  to  him,  a  surrender 
of  the  soul  to  him  ;  with  a  sense  of  want,  in  order  to  receive 
from  him  what  man  cannot  derive  from  himself,  the  key-tone 
of  humility;  on  the  anti-christian  standing-point  of  pan- 
theistic self-idolatry,  the  consciousness  of  self-sufficiency  arises 
from  the  supposed  union  with  God  which  it  professes.  Hence 
we  see  how  enormous  a  falsehood  it  is,  when  men  make  use 
of  Christian  phrases  for  conveying  sentiments  utterly  at 
variance  with  their  genuine  meaning,  as  they  have  often  been 
of  late  years. 

Since  Paul  contemplated  the  Redeemer  equally  on  the  side 
of  his  divine  preexistence  and  on  that  of  his  human  ap- 
pearance, he  united  under  one  point  of  view  the  reference  to 
the  universe  of  created  beings  in  general,  and  to  the  new 
spiritual  creation  in  particular,  which  was  introduced  among 
mankind  by  the  gospel;  or  in  other  words,  the  universal 
kingdom  of  God,  which  embraces  the  whole  spiritual  world, 
and  that  particular  kingdom  established  in  the  form  of  a 
church  on  earth.     Paul  was  led  to  exhibit  this  twofold  re- 
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ferenoe  in  its  unity  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  for  the 
puxpose  of  combating  the  pretensions  of  certain  notions  then 
in  vogue  respecting  spirits.  He  who  is  the  image  of  the 
hidden  incomprehensible  God,  he  in  whom  that  Grod  revealed 
himself  before  all  created  existence,  he  who  carries  in  himself 
the  archetypes  of  all  existences,*  in  whom  all  earthly  and 
heavenly  beings,  all  invisible  as  well  as  visible  powers,  have 
been  created,  by  whom  and  *  in  reference  to  whom  all  thinga 
are  created,  who  is  before  all,'  and  in  whom  (in  connexion 
with  whom)  all  beings  continue  to  exist, — ^the  same  being, 
therefore,  who  is  the  head  of  all,  of  the  whole  all-compre- 
hending kingdom  of  God,  is  also  the  Head  of  the  Church 
which  belongs  to  him  as  his  body  (by  virtue  of  his  entering 
into  communion  corporeally  with  human  nature) ;  since  he, 
as  the  first-bom  from  the  dead,  has  become  the  first-fruits  of 
the  new  creation  among  mankind,  that  he  may  be  the  first 
of  every  order  of  beings;  as  he  is  the  wpwtotokoq  irdcrriQ 
KTiatiaCf  SO  also  the  wpwtotokoc  rrjc  KaiviiQ  KTiaeuQ.*  Ac- 
cording to  his  divine  being  deduced  from  the  original  of 
the  divine  essence  before  the  whole  creation,  he  forms  the 
mediimi  for  the  origination  of  all  created  existence ;  as  the 
Risen  One  before  all  others  in  glorified  human  nature,  he 
forms  the  medium  for  the  new  spiritual  creation  which  pro- 
ceeds from  him  among  mankind.  This  combination  of 
reference  to  the  twofold  creation  which  finds  its  point  of 
union  in  Christ  as  the  God-man  Redeemer,  is  also  made  in 

*  Col.  i.  16,  the  4p  oury  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Bi^alnod;  the 
former  indicates  that  the  Logos  is  the  ideal  ground  of  all  existence ;  the 
latter  that  he  is  the  instrument  of  repealing  the  divine  idea. 

*  Inasmuch  as  the  revelation  and  glory  of  God  In  the  creation  caa 
be  effected  only  through  him,  in  whom  alone  Qod  reveals  himself, 
through  him  everything  refers  itself  to  God. 

'  The  iart  denotes  the  divine  existence,  but  also  with  a  particular 
reference  to  the  itrri  in  v.  18. 

*  It  cannot  be  urged  against  this  interpretation,  that  if  Paul  had  in- 
tended to  mark  the  reference  to  the  divine  and  human,  he  would  have 
pointedly  marked  the  distinction  of  the  Karit  (rdpKa  and  Karh  wvevfut, 
for  when  Paul  uses  such  marks  he  wishes  to  render  the  antithesis 
prominent ;  but  here  it  is  his  main  design,  along  with  the  distinction, 
to  mark  the  unity  of  the  subject,  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  his  intention  to  have  marked  the  contrast  more  sharply.  la 
the  former  passage  (Bom.  i.  3,  4)  the  dialectic  element  predominates^ 
but  here  the  soaring  of  inspiration. 
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the  expressions  by  which  Paul  distinguishes  the  nature  of 
Christian  feith  from  heathenism ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6  ; — one  God 
the  Father,  from  whom  all  existence  proceeds,  and  to  whose 
glory  we,  as  redeemed,  are  conscious  that  we  exist ;  and  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (the  mediator  in  our  knowledge  of  Grod  as 
Christians),  through  whom  all  things  were  created,  and 
through  whom,  by  means  of  the  new  creation,  our  destiny 
will  be  realized,  so  that  our  life  and  conduct  will  be  referred 
to  God,  and  be  subservient  to  his  glory.  ^ 

The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  also  in  Paul's 
writings  an  essential  reference  to  a  kingdom  of  evil.  Although 
evil  carries  with  it  only  division  and  internal  contradiction, 
and  forms  no  unity,  and  therefore  we  cannot  speak  of  a  king- 
dom of  evil  that  is  constituted  for  one  jjrecise  object,  yet 
the  opposition  against  the  kingdom  of  God  imparts  a 
unity  to  all  the  diversified  manifestations  of  eviL  As  the 
kingdom  of  God,  according  to  the  Pauline  views,  in  its  most 
extensive  sense,  p;isses  beyond  the  boundaries  of  earthly 
existence,  and  embraces  the  totality  of  the  development  of 
the  divine  life  in  all  those  beings  who  are  destined  to  exhibit 
a  conscious  revelation  of  their  Maker,  so  likewise  the  oppor 
sition  against  the  kingdom  of  God  is  represented  by  the 
apostle  as  of  vast  extent  and  diversified  relations.  He  con- 
siders the  prevalence  of  sin  in  mankind  to  stand  in  connexion 
with  the  prevalence  of  evil  in  the  higher  spiritual  world  ;  the 
principle  of  sin  is  everywhere  the  same, — ^the  selfishness 
striving  against  the  divine  will  in  those  rational  beings  who 
were  designed  to  subordinate  their  will  to  God*s  with  con- 
sciousness and  freedom.  All  other  evil  is  traced  by  Paul 
to  the  outbreak  of  this  opposition  in  the  rational  creation  as 

*  It  IB  connected  with  the  Pauline  mode  of  conception  here  developed, 
that  while  he  ascribes  a  truly  divine  yet  derived  being  to  Christ,  he  is 
wont  to  mark  Him  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  divine  original  being,  God 
the  Father,  simply  as  6  6t6s,  Nor  is  it  at  variance  with  this,  that,  as 
he  ascribes  to  him  a  virdpxtii^  iv  t»-op^i  B€od,  an  elvau  l<ra  9c^,  Phil.  ii.  6, 
he  could  also  designate  him  in  that  difficult  passage.  Bom.  iz.  5, 2»  $«hs, 
as  elevated  above  all,  according  to  his  divine  nature.  But  in  the 
passage  Titus  ii.  13,  I  cannot  but  consider  the  Great  God  and  the 
Saviour  as  two  different  subjects.  "  It  is  Christ  our  Saviour  by  whom 
the  glory  of  the  Great  God  is  revealed.**  The  expression  "  the  Great 
God  hath  given  himself  for  us,"  would  be  altogether  unpauline.  Com-* 
pare  the  remarks  of  that  unprejudicedl  critic  Winer,  in  his  Grammar^ 
p.  116,  3d  edit.  [p.  122,  4th  edit.] 
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its  primary  source.     As  all  sin  among  mankind  is  deduced 
from  the  original  sin  at  the  beginning  of  the  race  and  is  oon- 
adeE^  as  its  eflEeot,  so  all  eril  g^erallj  is  yiewed  in  connexion 
with  that  first  evil,  and  as  the  operation  of  the  same  funda- 
mental tendency.     This  is  of  importance  in  relation  to  the 
whole  doctrine  of  sin.     Had  Paul,  according  to  the  views 
ascribed  to  him  by  some,  considered  eril  as  only  something 
necessarily  grounded  in  human  nature,  and  the  first  man  as 
in  this  respect  a  type  of  all  mankind,  the  idea  of  an  eril 
extraneous  to  mankind  in  a  world  of  higher  intelligences, 
could  have  found  in  his  mind  no  point  of  connexion.     But  it 
constitutes  the  importance  of  this  doctrine  in  relation  to 
Christian  Theism,  that  the  reality  and  inexplicability  of  sin  as 
an  act  of  the  wiU  is  thereby  firmly  established,  in  opposition 
to  all  attempts  at  explaining  it,  whi<di  go  to  deny  the  v^ 
existence  of  a  Will,  and  deduce  evil  from  a  necessity  whidb 
classes  moral  development  with  the  chain  of  causes  and  efifects 
in  natura^    Thus  the  apostle  recognises  in  all  the  ungodlines 
of  men,  whether  it  assumes  a  theoretical  or  practical  form, 
the  power  of  a  principle  of  darkness — ^a  spirit  which  is  active 
in  unbdtievers.'     The  aii»y  ovroc  and  the  xoofioQ  ovtoq  are  the 
terms  used  to  express  the  totality  of  everything  which  op- 
poses the  kingdom  of  God,  the  collective  assemblage  of  the 
ungodly,  the  kingdom  of  this  spirit  which  is  the  representative 
of  evil  in  generaL' 

^  This  has  been  recognised  in  the  light  of  an  ethico-religions  Idealism 
by  a  Kant,  whose  earnest  moral  spirit  (on  this  point  at  least)  approaches 
mnch  nearer  to  biblical  Christianity,  than  the  modem  pantheistie 
idolatry  of  the  understanding,  and  Uie  logical  monism  of  those  who 
&ncy  they  can  reconcile,  by  dint  of  logio,  the  contrarieties  in  hnman 
nature  which  only  admit  of  a  practical  settlement.  See  Kant's  Religion 
innerhaU)  der  Cfrdnzen  der  bloasen  Vemunjt 

'  Eph.  ii.  2.    TOW  wy^^fMLTos  rov  vvv  iy^pyouvros  4y  roTs  viois  r^s 

^  Paul  must  naturally  hare  regarded  heathenism  in  itself  (as  a  sup- 
pression by  sin  of  the  knowledge  of  God)  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  evil  spirit.  But  though  the  opinion  that  the  apostle  adopt^  the 
notion  of  the  Jews,  that  the  heathen  gods  were  evil  spirits  who  influenced 
men  to  pay  them  religious  homage,  has  met  with  several  advocates  in 
modem  times,  much  may  be  urg^  against  it.  When  Paul  speaks  of 
the  origin  of  idolatry  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
it  would  have  been  a  most  natural  opportunity  for  saying,  that  men 
.through  sin  were  grown  up  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  and  were 
seduced  by  them  to  transfer  to  them  the  homage  that  was  due  to  the 
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Jesus  appeared  in  humaxiity  to  aimihilate  t^e  empire  of 
sm  and  of  Satan.    All  the  powers  of  evil  arrayed  themselves 

living  Qod.    It  vould  have  marked  more  strongly  the  detestable  quality 
of  idolatry,  ukI  the  predominance  of  unnatural  lusts,  to  which  he  there 
refers,  if  he  could  have  traced  them  to  the  Influence  of  evil  spirits,  to- 
vrhom  men  had  subjected  themselves,  esteeming  them  to  be  divinities. 
But  we  find  nothing  of  all  this ;  Paul  speaks  merely  of  the  transference 
to  earthly  things  of  the  homage  due  to  God,  and  he  deduces  all  the 
enormities  he  specifies  only  from  the  moral  and  intellectual  course  of 
development  among  men  left  to  themselves.    In  Gal  iv.  8,  when  he  say& 
of  those  who  had  before  been  heathens,  that  they  had  served  what  was 
no  god,  as  if  it  were  God,  it  is  noways  implied  that  they  considered 
other  real  beings  or  evil  spirits  to  he  gods ;  but  only  that  they  had 
made  themselves  slaves  of  the  trrotx^  row  Kofffiou,  instead  of  serving 
Ood  alone,  as  became  the  dignity  of  human  nature.    The  <rrotxc<a  rov' 
KStrfjLov  are  the  objects  to  which  they  ascribed  divine  power.    In  re- 
ference to  the  Corinthian  church,  I  cannot  retract  the  opinion  I  ex- 
pressed above,  cmte,  p.  248.    I  cannot  so  understand  the  passage  in  1  Oor. 
viii.  7,  as  if  the  persons  indicated  by  Paul  were  Christians  who  could 
not  altogether  free  themselves  from  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  heaUien. 
divinities  as  such ;  for,  according  to  the  relation  in  which  Christianity 
at  that  time  stood  to  heathenism,  it  is  utterly  Inconceivable  that,  among 
those  who  became  Christians,  such  a  mixture  could  be  formed  of  their 
earlier  polytheistic  views  with  Christian  monotheism.    Still,  if  they 
could  not  free  themselves  from  belief  in  the  reality  of  beings  who  had 
formerly  exercised  so  great  an  influence  over  their  minds,  those  whom 
they  once  held  to  be  divinities  must  have  appeared  to  them  as  evil 
spirits,  in  consequence  of  the  total  revolution  in  their  modes  of  think- 
ing.   But  if  this  be  assumed,  Paul  oould  not  at  the  same  time  hold  as 
correct  that  view  which  he  attributes  to  the  weak  as  erroneous.    He  de* 
Clares,  moreover,  that  the  views  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  Corinthian 
church  were  correct  in  theory,  but  they  proceeded  on  the  supposition 
that  the  heathen  divinities  were  only  imaginary  beings,  and  that  for 
this  season  the  eating  of  the  meat  offered  to  them  was  a  matter  of  per- 
fect indifference.    In  1  Cor.  viii.  5,  he  contrasts  only  two  subjective 
standing-points  in  religion,  without  speaking  of  the  relation  to  the  ob- 
jective.   The  passage  in  1  Cor.  x.  20,  is  the  strongest  in  favour  of  ihe 
view  which  we  are  here  opposing.   But  we  must  determine  the  meaning 
of  this  verse  by  comparing  it  with  verse  19.    If  we  admitted  that  Paul 
considered  the  heathen  divinities  to  be  evil  spirits,  we  must  agree  with 
Billroth  (see  his  commentary  on  this  passage),  that  he  wished  to  guard 
against  that  misunderstanding  to  which  the  preceding  comparison 
might  have  given  rise,  as  if  he  really  acknowledged  their  divinities  to 
be  actually  divine.    But^  as  we  have  already  remarked,  no  member  of 
the  Corinthian  church  could  be  supposed  to  entertain  such  an  opinion, 
nmr  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  one  could  have  so  misunderstood  the 
language  of  Paul,  who  always  maintained  so  strongly  an  exclusive 
monotheism.    On  the  other  hand,  his  words  might  be  so  understood, 
as  if  he  considered  these  divinities  to  be  real  beings  (though  evil  spirits), 
aad  hence  ascribed  an  objective  importance  to  what  was  offered  to  them* 
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against  the  Holy  One  of  Crod ;  his  death,  in  which  was  mani- 
fested the  mighty  power  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  among 
mankind,  seemed  to  be  their  most  splendid  triumph,  for  here 
the  mightiest  opponent  of  this  kingdom  succumbed  to  their 
inachinations.  But  the  relation  was  reversed,  and  since  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  the  completion  of  his  work  of 
redemption,  since  Christ  by  his  resurrection  and  ascension  to 
heaven  manifested  the  victorious  power  of  the  redemption  he 
had  completed,  since  now  as  the  Glorified  One,  with  the  power 
of  a  divine  life  that  overcame  all  opposition,  he  continued 
to  work  in  and  by  those  whom  he  had  redeemed  from  the 
power  of  sin  and  Satan, — it  was  precisely  by  that  event  which 
tippeared  as  a  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  that  its 
power  was  destroyed.  In  this  connexion  Paul  says,  in  Coloss. 
ii.  15,  that  Christ  by  his  redeeming  sufferings  had  gained 
a  triumph  over  the  powers  that  opposed  the  kingdom  of 
Ood,  and  had  put  them  openly  to  shame,  just  as  the  chiefs  of 
vanquished  nations  are  led  in  a  triumphal  procession  as  signs 
of  the  destruction  of  the  hostile  force, — thus  the  power  of  evil 
now  appeared  annihilated.  And  a  similar  image  in  £ph.  iv.  8, 
represents  Christ,  after  he  had  made  prisoners  of  the  powers 
opposed  to  him,  as  ascending  victoriously  to  heaven,  and  dis- 
tributing gifts  among  men  as  the  tokens  of  his  triumph,  just 
as  princes  are  wont  to  celebrate  their  victories  by  the  distri- 
bution of  donatives.  These  gifts  are  the  charisms.  As  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  impartation  of  divine  life  t- 
believers,  and  especially  the  founding  of  a  church  animated  bv 
s.  divine  principle  of  life,  are  proofe  of  the  conquest  over  the 
kingdom  of  evil,  and  of  the  liberation  of  the  redeemed  from 
its  power;  so  likewise  the  manifold  operations  of  this  divine 
life  in  redeemed  human  nature,  are  so  many  marks  of  Christ's 
victory  over  the  kingdom  of  evil,  since  those  powers  belonging 
to  man,  which  formerly  were  employed  in  the  service  of  sin, 
:are  now  become  the  organs  of  the  divine  life.  Now,  through 
redemption  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  is  broken, 
•and  a  foundation  is  laid  for  the  complete  victory  of  the  king- 

And  in  opposition  to  this  mistake,  he  now  sayti  that  he  speaks  only  of 
vhat  the  heathens  believed  subjectively  from  their  own  standing-point, 
which  stood  in  opposition  to  the  Christian,  and  with  which  Christians 
could  enter  into  no  sort  of  communion,  that  those  beings  to  whom  thej 
.sacrificed  were  9atfi6via  in  the  Grecian  sen^e  of  the  term* 
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dom  of  God  and  its  total  separation  from  all  evil.  But  till 
this  final  consummation  is  effected,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  can 
only  develop  itself  in  continued  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of 
evil,  for  the  power  of  the  latter  is  still  shown  in  them  who 
have  not  been  freed  from  it  by  redemption,  and  by  them  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  it  exists  in  the  believer  is  opposed,  though 
all  that  opposes,  it  must  in  the  end  contribute  to  its  victory. 
And  even  in  the  redeemed  themselves,  points  of  connexion 
with  the  kingdom  of  evil  exist,  as  fax  as  their  lives  are  not 

■  puiified  from  a  mixture  of  ungodliness.   Hence  Christians  are 
^  called  to  act  as  soldiers  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  2  Tim.  ii.  3, 

■  against  all  the  power  of  evil,  both  that  which  meets  them  from 
!  without  in  their  efforts  for  the  extension  and  promotion  of  the 

kingdom  of  Christ  among  mankind,  as  well  as  against  all  from 
I  within,  which  threatens  to  disturb  the  operations  of  the  divine 
i  life  in  themselves,  and  in  so  doing  to  retard  the  internal  ad~ 
I  vancement  of  Christ's  kingdom,  Eph.  vi,  11.    It  is  the  dictate 
of  practical  Christian  morals,  that  as  every  talent  is  trans- 
\  formed  into  charism,  it  becomes,  appropriated  for  this  divine 
!  equipment  of  the  militia  GhrktL     If  Christians  only  rightly 
:  appropriate  divine  truth,  and  make  all  the  powers  of  their 
!  nature  subservient  to  it,  they  will  find  therein  the  most  com- 
.  plete  equipment  (the  vavoirXia  rov  Oeov)  in  order  to  carry  on  this 
I  war&re  successfully.     Whenever  Paul  mentions  this  invisible 
(  kingdom  of  evil,  it  is  always  in  connexion  with  the  presup^ 
:  posed  sinful  direction  of  the  will  in  human  nature,  for  the 
doctrine  of  Satan  can  only  be  rightly  imderstood  by  means  of 
;  the  idea  of  sin  derived  from  our  moral  experience.     In  the 
copious  discussion  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  sin,  and  on  the 
!  reaction  of  the  work  of  redemption  against  sin,  which  is  given 
;  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  Satan  is  not  mentioned;  and 
when  Paul  first  turned  to  the  heathen  and  led  them  to 
the  ^th,  he  certainly  appealed  at  first  only  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin  in  their  own  breasts,  as  in  his  discourse  at  Athens. 
Moreover,  he  always  contemplated  this  doctrine  in  connexion 
with  the  redemption  accomplished  by  Christ     Believers  have 
reason  to  fear  the  invisible  powers  of  darkness  only  when  they 
expose  themselves  to  their  influence  by  the  sinful  direction  of 
their  will,  and  are  not  careful  to  make  a  right  use  of  the 
means  granted  them  in  communion  with  Christ,  for  conflict- 
ing witiii  the  kingdom  of  evil ;    that  kingdom  which  thei 

VOL.  L  L  L 
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Redeemer  has  overcome  once  for  all*  Paul  employs  this  doc* 
trine  to  arouse  believers  to  greater  watchfulness,  that>  tmder 
the  consciousness  of  an  opposing  invisible  power  which  avails 
itself  of  every  germ  of  evil  as  a  point  of  connexion,  they  may 
carefully  watch  and  allow  nothing  of  the  kind  to  spring  up ; 
and  that  they  may  rightly  appropriate  and  use  fiie  divine 
weapons  furnished  by  the  gospel  against  all  temptation; 
2  Cor.  ii.  10, 11;  EpLvi.  12. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  gradual  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  as  it  advances  in  conflict  with  the  king- 
dom of  evil,  until  the  period  of  its  completion. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  both  nations  and 
individuals  are  led  by  the  publication  of  the  gospel  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  Paul  deduces  the  counsel  of 
redemption  and  everything  belonging  to  its  completion,  both 
generally  and  particidarly,  from  the  free  disposal  of  the  grace 
of  God,  irrespective  of  any  merit  on*  the  part  of  man.  The 
peculiar  form  of  his  doctrinal  scheme  is  closely  connected 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  was  changed  from  being  an 
eager  persecutor  of  the  gospel  into  its  zealous  professor  and 
publisher.  And  this  free  movement  of  grace,  not  measured 
and  determined  according  to  human  merit,  he  brings  forward 
in  opposition  to  a  theory  equally  arrogant  and  contracted, 
according  to  which  admission  to  the  kingdom  of  €rod  was 
determined  by  the  merits  of  a  legal  righteousness ;  the  Jewish 
people,  by  virtue  of  the  merits  and  election  of  their  pro- 
genitors, were  supposed  to  have  an  unalienable  right  to  form 
the  main-pillar  and  centre  of  the  theocracy.  Accordingly,  he 
.Contemplates  the  free  arrangements  of  grace  in  a  twofold  con- 
trast ;  in  contrast  to  claims  founded  on  natural  descent  from 
distinguished  ancestors,  and  a  peculiar  theocratic  nation — and 
to  claims  founded  on  the  meritoriousness  of  a  legal  righteous- 
ness. In  reference  to  the  former,  he  makes  the  contrast  on 
the  one  hand  of  natural  descent  determined  by  law,'and  there- 
fore founded  in  a  law  of  natural  development,  and  defined  by 
it ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  development  not  to  be  calculated 
according  to  such  a  law  of  nature,  but  one  which  depends  on 
the  free  disposal  of  divine  grace  and  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  the 
arrangement  according  to  which  the  promise  is  fulfilled  as  the 
work  of  God's  fi^e  grace.  In  the  former  case,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  proceeds  by  outwasd  propaga- 
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tioh  and  transmission — in  the  latter,  a  development  ensues  in 
virtue  of  the  invisible  and  internal  connexion  of  the  operations 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  of  the  communication  of  divine  life. 
Paul  illustrates  this  universal  contrast,*  this  law  for  the  theo- 
cratical  development  through  all  ages  by  a  particular  ex- 
ample, the  example  of  Abraham's  posterity,  from  whom  the 
Jews  deduced  their  theocratic  privileges.  He  points  out  how, 
among  the  immediate  posterity  of  Abraham,  not  that  son  was 
chosen  who  would  have  carried  on  the  line  of  his  descendants 
according  to  the  conunon  course  of  nature,  but  one  who  was 
miraculously  bom  *  contrary  to  all  human  calculation  ;  that 
this  latter,  and  not  the  former,  was  destined  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  fulfilling  the  divine  promises,  and  of  continuing  the 
theocracy;  such,  he  shows,  was  the  law  of  its  continued 
development.  Most  unjustly  has  Paul  been  charged  here 
with  an  arbitrary  allegorizing  which  could  carry  weight  only 
with  the  readers  of  that  age. 

We  do  not  here  perceive  in  him  a  theologian  entangiled  in 
Jewish  prqudices,  of  which  his  education  in  the  school  of 
Pharisaism  could  not  divest  him,  but  a  great  master  in  the 
interpretation  of  history,  who  in  particidar  £acts  could  discern 
general  laws  and  types,  and  knew  how  to  reduce  the  most 
complex  phenomena  to  simple  and  constantly  rectirring  laws. 
Thus  he  here  infers,  with  perfect  correctness  from  a  particular 
case,  a  universal  law  for  the  historical  development  of  the 
theociucy,  which  he  illustrates  by  that  &ct.  He  applies  the 
same  law.  to  the  Jews  considered  as  the  peculiar  theocratic 
people  in  relation  to  the  theocratic  people  formed  from  the 
mass  of  mankind  by  the  gospel  Since  those  who,  according 
to  the  law  of  natural  descent  from  the  theocratic  people, 
imagined  that  they  had  a  sure  title  to  admission  into  the 
kingdom  of  €rod,  were  yet  excluded  from  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
by  a  dispensation  of  the  divine  Spirit,  which  could  not  have 
been  calculated  beforehand,  towards  the  heathen  nations,  who 
according  to  the  order  of  nature,  since  they  were  entirely 

^  The  same  contrast,  which  has  always  made  its  appearance  among 
the  conflicting  views  in  the  Christian  church,  the  contrast  between 
JndaiBm  in  a  Christian  form,  as  in  Catholicism  and  other  similar  modes 
of  thinking,  and  the  free  evangelical  point  of  view  of  the  visible  chnrch 
depending  for  its  development  on  the  invisible  efficiency  of  the  divine 
"wcffd. 

'^  Kark  xvwfM,  not  learh,  <rdpKa ;  Gal.  iv. 
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distinot  from  the  theociatic  people,  appeared  to  be  altogether 
excluded  ^  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  new  theocratic  race 
was  called  into  existence,  in  whom  the  promises  made  to 
Abraham  were  to  be  fulfilled. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point,  that  of  founding  a  claim 
for  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  merits  of  a 
legal  righteousness,  Paul  meets  this  arrogant  aasoniption  bj 
the  &ct  that  the  Jews,  who  by  their  zeal  in  the  righteousness 
of  the  law,  appeared  to  have  the  most  valid  title  to  such  a 
priyilege,  were  excluded  from  it  owing  to  their  unbelief  ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  the  heathen,^among  whom  there  had  been  no 
such  striving  after  a  legal  righteousness,  were  unexpectedly 
called  to  partake  of  it 

As  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  h£ 
contemplates  only  this  one  aspect  of  the  dispensation  of  di- 
vine grace  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
for  a  polemical  purpose,  it  might  seem  as  if  he  deemed  the 
dispensation  of  divine  grace  to  be  in  no  respect  affected  bj 
the  determination  of  the  himian  will — as  if  happiness  and 
imhappiness  were  distributed  among  men  by  a  divine  predes- 
tination entirely  unconditional;  and  as  if  he  deduced  tibe  dif- 
ferent conduct  of  men  in  reference  to  the  divine  revelations 
and  leadings — ^from  a  divine  causation  which  arranged  eveiy- 
thing  according  to  an  tmchangeable  necessity.  This  prindjJe 
if  carried  out,  would  lead  to  a  denial  of  all  moral  fr-ee  self- 
determination  in  general,  contradict  the  essence  of  genuine 
theism,  and  would  logically  be  consistent  only  with  Pantheistie 
views.  But  on  such  a  supposition,  the  line  of  argument  which 
Paul  here  adopte  would  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  ge- 
neral design  of  this  epistle.  He  wishes  to  prove  both  te  G^ 
tiles  and  Jews,  that,  owing  to  their  sins,  they  had  no  means  of  ' 
exculpating  themselves  before  the  divine  tribunal;  that  all 
were  alike  exposed  to  punishment ;  he  particularly  wished 
to  lead  the  Jews  to  a  conviction  that,  by  their  unb^ef,  thej  ' 
deserved  exclusion  frY>m  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  on  the  I 
hypothesis  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  he  would  have  \ 


^  However  improbable  it  appeared  that  Abraham  would  obtain  off-   j 
gpring  for  the  continuanoe  of  his  race,  in  the  manner  which  actually   : 
occoired,  there  was  as  little  probability  that  the  true  worship  of   I 
JehoTah  would  proceed  from  nations  who  had  been  hitherto  devoted  to 
idolatry. 
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removed  all  imputation  of  guilt,  and  furnished  the  best  ground 
of  excuse  for  all,  a  necessity  that  guided  all  human  actions 
by  a  secret  machinery.  Or  we  must  explain  his  scheme  by 
the  distinction  of  a  twofold  standing-point,  one  theoretical, 
the  other  practical,  a  hidden  and  a  revealed  will  of  God;  but 
we  can  find  nothing  in  his  mode  of  thinking  to  authorize 
such  a  distinction.  It  is,  in  short,  evident  from  the  close  of 
his  whole  argument,  which  begins  in  the  ninth  chapter— even 
if  we  do  not  view  this  single  discussion  in  its  relation  to  the 
whole  of  his  theology  and  anthropol(^ — ^how  very  fer  he  was 
from  thinking  of  God  as  a  being  who  created  the  greater  part 
of  the  human  race,  in  order  to  manifest  his  punitive  justice 
to  them  after  involving  them  in  sin  and  unbelief;  and  who 
had  created  a  smaller  part  in  order  to  manifest  his  redeeming 
grace,  by  rescuing  them  from  the  sin  into  which  they  had  been 
involved  by  a  divine  destiny;  for  he  represents  as  the  final 
issue  of  all  the  dispensations  with  the  generations  of  mankind, 
not  such  a  partial,  but  the  most  general  revelation  of  the 
divine  grace.  God  hath  suffered  all,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,^ 
to  oome  to  a  knowledge  of  their  sin,  and  by  that  of  their  need 
of  redemption,  that  he  may  manifest  his  redeeming  grace  to 
all  who  are  in  this  way  fitted  to  receive  it,  Rom.  xL  32.  More- 
over, the  doxology  with  which  he  closes  the  whole  exposition 
of  his  views  (xi.  33),  contains  a  twofold  reference, — ^to  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  God,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  the  Gentiles  by  an  tm- 
expected  course  of  events, — and  to  the  grace  of  God,  to  which 
men  are  indebted  for  all  those  blessings  which  no  merits  of 
their  own  could  secure.  Therefore,^  in  the  discussion  which  is 
closed  by  this  doxology,  there  is  only  a  reference  to  a  divine 
wisdom,  whose  proceedings  are  not  to  be  calculated  before-, 
hand,  according  to  any  contracted  himian  theory;  and  to  a 
superabounding  grace  of  God,  which  anticipates  all  human 
merit,  reigns  over  all,  and  serves  to  explain  all.     These  two 

^  The  great  mass  of  mankind,  as  being  either  of  the  Jewish  or 
Gkntile  race,  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  discourse,  rather  than  indi- 
vidaals;  though  what  Panl  here  says  is  applicable  to  the  plan  and 
coarse  of  the  divine  dealings  with  individuals ;  the  same  preparation 
for  the  appropriation  of  redemption,  is  needed  for  individuals  as  for 
collective  bodies  consisting  of  individuals ;  the  consciousness  of  the 
need  of  redemption  is  always  the  necessary  intermediate  step,  though 
this  may  be  awakened  in  various  ways. 
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relations  are  closely  oomiected  with  one  aaoHier;  foi<^  as  the 
superabounding  grace  of  God  is  shown  by  all,  Jews  as  well  as 
Gentiles^  and  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  being  brought  to  a 
participation  of  redemption,  so  the  wonderful  wisdom  of  God 
is  manifested  by  the  manner  in  which,  by  the  dealings  of  his 
proyidence  with  the  nations^  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  re- 
demption as  the  necessary  preparation  for  obtaining  it»  is 
devcdoped  in  yarious  ways  among  them,  according  to  their 
respective  standing-points. 

Thus,  too,  Paul  says  in  Eph.  iiLUO,  that  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  church  of  God  was  formed  among  mankind,  and 
especially  in  which  the  heathen  were  led  to  a  participation  in 
redemption,  the  iroXvre/iaXoc  trofia  rov  Oeov  was  manifested; 
the  epithet  here  given  to  the  divine  wisdom,  serves  to  expres 
the  variety  of  methods  by  which  it  conducted  the  develop* 
ment  of  mankind  to  one  end.  But  the  praise  of  the  divine 
wisdom  in  this  respect,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  hjpotbess 
of  an  arbitrary  impartation  of  grace  and  of  an  unconditional 
divine  causation.  For  this  very  reascm,  divine  wisdonai  was 
requisite  for  the  establishment  of  the  church  of  God  among 
mankind,  because  God  did  not  all  at  once  give  that  direction 
to  men's  minds  which  they  required  to  attain  a  participation 
in  redemption,  but  trained  them  to  it  with  free  self-determi- 
nation on  their  part  according  to  their  various  standing- 
points.  "^ 

In  the  discussion  of  this  controversy^  Paul  dwells  prin- 
cipally on  the  free  grace  and  independent  will  of  God,  because 
it  was  only  his  object  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Jews,  and  to 
awaken  in  their  minds  the  consciousness  that  man,  by  all  his 

*  When  Paul  speaks  of  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  divine  dealings 
towards  the  generations  of  men,  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  limit^ 
reason  of  man  cannot  determine  d  priori  the  pixweedings  of  the  divine 
goYemment,  and  that  man  cannot  understand  its  single  acts  till  he  cu 
survey  the  connexion  of  the  whole  in  its  historical  development.  Bat 
since  he  speaks  of  a  revelation  of  the  divine  wisdom,  it  is  evident  that 
he  assumes  thiit  a  knowledge  of  these  proceedings  is  possible  in  such  a 
connexion.  And,  in  fact,  the  divine  wisdom  must  have  already  mani- 
fested itself  conspicuously  in  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter  for 
that  event,  to  those  who  only  cast  a  glance  at  the  events  that  were 
passing  under  their  eyes.  The  divine  wisdom  will  also  be  discerned  at 
a  future  period,  in  the  manner  of  bringing  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  faith  in  the  Bedeemer.  • 
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efforts,  6aimot  seize  what  he  can  oiolj  receive  from  the  grace 
of  God  under  a  sense  of  his  own  dependence  and  need  of 
help  ;  that  God  was  under  no  obligation  to  choose  the  instru- 
ments for  perpetuating  the  theocracy  only  &om  the  members 
of  the  theocratic  nation,  but  might  make  them  the  objects  of 
punishment.  But  from  this  we  are  by  no  means  to  infer  that 
Paul  considered  that  this  grace  operated  as  a  magical,  uncon- 
ditional necessity,  or  that  the  divine  punishment  was  an 
arbitrary  act,  or,  equally  with  sin  and  imbelief,  a  matter 
of  divine  causation.  It  was  far  from  his  intention  to  give  a 
complete  theory  of  the  divine  election  of  grace,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  free-will,  but  only  to  exhibit  it  under  one  special 
point  of  view.  It  was  therefore  natural  that,  if  this  anti- 
thetical reference  was  not  jjways  kept  in  view,  and  everything 
else  in  connexion  with  it,  much  would  be  misunderstood, 
and  a  very  one-sided  theory  of  election  would  be  formed  from 
this  portion  of  Scripture.  When  Paul  says  God  hardeneth 
whom  he  will — the  freedom  of  the  divine  will  in  reference  to 
the  divine  punishment  is  maintained  against  the  delusion 
of  the  Jews,  that  their  nation  could  not  be  an  object  of  the 
divine  displeasure.  But  that  this  punishment  should  be 
conditional,  depending  on  the  criminality  of  man  as  a  free 
agents  is  by  no  means  excluded,  but  rather  implied  in  the 
idea  of  hardening. 

By  this  expression  that  law  of  the  moral  world  is  indicated, 
according  to  which  the  moral  self-determination  gives  its 
direction  to  the  whole  inward  man  ;  the  sinful  direction  of 
the  will  brings  on  blindness  of  mind,  and  the  manner  in  which 
everything  from  without  operates  on  man,  depends  on  this  his 
inward  self-determination,  and  by  his  consequent  susceptibility 
or  unsusceptibility  for  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  which  meets 
him  from  without  And  in  this  respect,  Paul  holds. up  the 
example  of  Pharaoh  as  a  wamiB^  to  the  Jewish  nation. 
As  the  miracles  which,  by  another  direction  pf  his  inward 
man,  might  have  led  him  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
almightiness  in  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  Jewish  people, 
and  to  a  subjection  of  his  will  to  the  divine  will  clearly 
manifested  to  him — ^as  these  miracles,  on  the  contrary,  only 
contributed  to  harden  him  in  his  self-will  and  delusion,  so 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  God  from  acting  in  a  similar 
way  with  the  Jei;nsh  nation  in  reference  to  the  reception  they 
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gave  to  the  revelation  of  himself  through  Christ.  When  h^ 
sayei^  that  the  Jews  hy  all  their  efforts  could  attain  nothing ; 
but  that  the  Gentiles^  on  the  contrary^  without  such  efforts  bad 
been  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  God  (Rom.  ix.  30,  31); 
such  language  bj  no  means  implies  that  the  conduct  of  men 
makes  no  difference  in  the  impartation  of  grace,  but  exactly 
the  contrary;  for  he  thus  expresses  the  hindrance  to  the 
reception  of  the  gospel  by  the  Jews  arising  from  the  direction 
of  their  minds,  from  the  state  of  their  hearts ;  namely,  that 
a  confidenoe  in  their  own  "  willing  and  running,"  prevented 
the  consciousness  of  their  need  of  redemption,  while  those 
classes  of  heathens  among  whom  the  gospel  was  first  propa- 
gated were  more  easily  led  to  embrace  it,  because  they  in- 
dulged  in  no  such  false  confidence.  And  as  he  combated  the 
presumptuous  dependence  of  the  Jews  on  their  own  works 
and  exposed  its  nullity,  so  on  the  other  hand,  he  warned,  the 
Gentiles  against  a  false  dependence  on  divine  grace,  which 
might  mislead  them  to  forget  what  was  required  on  their 
part,  in  order  to  its  appropriation.  He  represents  the  opera- 
ti<ms  of  grace  as  depending  on  their  faithfiil  retention  on  the 
part  of  man — the  remaining  in  grace  on  the  right  direction 
of  the  will,  Rom.  xi.  20.  "  Bemuse  of  unbelief  they  were 
broken  off,  and  thou  standest  by  Mth.'*  In  another  passage, 
Paul  allows  it  to  depehd  entirely  on  the  direction  of  the  will 
whether  a  man  should  become  a  vessel  of  honour  or  of  dis- 
honour. "  If  a  man  purge  himself  from  these,  he  shall  be 
a  vessel  tmto  honour,"  2  'fim.  ii.  21.  But  in  his  own  sphere 
of  action,  the  apostle  was  more  frequently  called  to  oppose  a 
Mae  confideuce  in  a  vain  righteousness  of  works,  than  a  taHae 
confidence  in  divine  grace ;  and  his  own  mental  training  led 
him  particularly  to  combat  the  former  error.  Both  these 
circumstances  together  had  the  effect  of  disposing  him  to 
develop  the  Christian  doctrine  on  this  side  especially,  and  to 
present  what  belonged  to  it  in  the  clearest  light. 

Besides,  when  it  was  his  object  to  arouse  and  establisli  the 
courage  and  confidence  of  believers,  he  could  not  direct  them 
to  the  weak  and  uncertain  power  of  man,  but  pointed  to  the 
immovable  groimd  of  confidence  in  the  counsels  of  the 
divine  love  in  reference  to  their  salvation,  the  foundation  of 
what  God  had  effected  through  Christ.  The  divine  counsel  of 
salvation  must  necessarily  be  fulfilled  in  them,  nor  could  the 
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accomplishment  of  this  unchangeable  divine  decree  be  pre- 
vented by  anything  which  might  happen  to  them  in  life  ;  on 
the  contrary,  all  things  would  serve  to  prepare  for  its  accom- 
plishment, everything  which  they  might  meet  with  in  life 
must  contribute  to  their  salvation.  This  is  the  practical  con- 
nexion of  ideas  in  Rom.  viii.  28,  &c.,  those  whom  God  in  his 
eternal  intuition*  has  recognised  as  belonging  to  him  through 
Christ,  he  has  also  predetermined  that  they  should  be  con- 
formed to  the  archetype  of  his  Son,  since  he  having  risen  from 
the  dead  in  his  glorified  himianity,  must  be  the  first-bom 
among  many  brethren.  But  those  whom  he  had  predestined 
to  this  end,  he  has  also  called  to  it ;  those  whom  he  has  called, 
he  has  also  justified ;  those  whom  he  has  justified,  he  has  also 
glorified.  The  train  of  thought  is  therefore  this ;  first,  the 
divine  idea  of  Christ,  and  of  mankind  contemplated  in  him, 
the  divine  counsel  to  realize  this  idea  in  believers ;  to  conform 
them  as  redeemed  to  the  archetype  of  Christ  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  creation.  Then  the  gradual  accomplishment 
of  this  counsel ;  first,  the  calling  to  believe  (in  the  Pauline 
sense,  the  outweud  and  the  inward  call  are  taken  in  combina- 
tion for  the  production  of  faith),  as  believers  they  become 
justified,  and  with  believing  the  realization  of  the  dignity  of 
the  children  of  God  begins  in  their  inward  life.  That  God 
gave  up  his  Son  in  order  to  secure  this  blessing  to  them,  is  a 
sure  pledge  of  their  obtaining  it,  and  that  nothing  which 
appears  to  stand  in  the  way  shall  really  obstruct,  but  on  the 
contrary  must  serve  to  advance  it.  Consequently,  this  doc- 
trine of  predestination  and  election,  in  the  Pauline  sense,  is 
nothing  else  but  the  application  of  the  general  counsel  of  God 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  Christ  as  the  groimd 
of  salvation  to  those  in  whom  it  is  accomplished  by  virtue  of 
thehr  believing.  The  greatness  and  certainty  of  the  dignity 
of  Christians  is  thus  evinced ;  but  nothing  is  determined 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  divine  choice  to  the  free  deter- 
mination of  the  human  wills.  When  Paul,  in  Eph.  i.  4, 
represents  Christians  as  objects  of  the  divine  love  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  his  object  is  to  show  that  Christianity 

^  I  do  not  mean  a  knowledge  Bimply  resnlting  from  the  divine  pre- 
science, which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  connexion  of  the  passage,  but  a 
creative  knowledge,  [such  as  in  the  Arts  a  man  of  genius  has  of  his 
designs,]  established  in  the  divine  idea. 
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was  not  infarior  to  Judaism  as  a  new  dispensatioo,  but  was 
in  &ct  the  most  ancient  and  original,  and  presupposed  by 
Judaism  itself,  the  election  in  Christ  preceded  the  election  of 
the  Jewish  nation  in  their  fore£Ekthers ;  and  redemption,  the 
verification  of  the  archetype  of  humanity  through  Chrifit  and 
proceeding  from  him,  is  the  end  of  the  whole  terrestrial  crea- 
tion, so  that  everything  else  appears  as  a  preparation  for  this 
highest  object  in  the  counsel  of  creation  in  reference  to  this 
world. 

Of  the  apostle  Paul's  views  in  reference  to  the  kst  conflict 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  will  have  to  sustain,  and  his  ex- 
pectations of  the  victory  to  be  gained  by  the  approaching 
coming  of  the  Lord,  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  account 
of  his  ministry ;  ante,  p.  205.  The  prospects  of  the  con- 
summation^ of  the  kingdom  of  God  bear  iLe  same  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  aa  the 
prophetic  intimations  of  the  glorification  of  the  theocracy  by 
the  work  of  the  Redeemer  bear  to  the  development  of  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation.  Everything  prophetical  must 
be  fragmentary,  and  hence  cannot  furnish  us  with  clear  and 
connected  knowledge.  We  cannot,  therefore,  help  considering 
as  a  vain  attempt,  the  endeavour  to  frame,  by  a  companson 
of  particular  apostoUcal  expressions,  a  connected  complete 
doctrine  of  the  consummation  of  all  things.  From  the 
standing-point  of  the  apostles  this  was  not  possible.  It  might 
indeed  happen,  that  in  moments  of  higher  inspiration  and 
of  special  iUumination,  many  higher  but  still  isolated  views 
might  be  imparted,  which  yet  they  could  not  combine  into  an 
organic  systematic  unity  with  their  other  representations  on 
this  subject. 

With  the  doctrine  of  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  is  closely  connected,  in  the  Pauline  system,  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection.  This  doctrine  does  not  present  itself  here 
as  an  accidental  and  isolated  &^t,  but  stands  in  intimate 
relation  to  his  general  mode  of  contemplating  the  Christian 
life.  It  is  the  fundamental  view  of  Paul  and  of  the  New 
Testament  generally,  that  the  Christian  life  which  proceeds 
from  jfkith  carries  in  it  the  germ  of  a  higher  futurity  ;  that 
the  development  of  the  divine  life  begun  by  faith,  through 
which  a  man  appropriates  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ,  and 
enters  into  fellowship  with  him^  will  go  on  until  it  has  pervaded 
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hiiinan  nature  in  its  full  extent.  Thus  the  appfopriatian  of 
the  body  as  an  organ  for  the  sanctified  soul,  as  a  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  must  precede  the  higher  state  in  vhich  the  body 
will  be  furnished  as  the  glorified  and  corresponding  organ  of 
the  perfected  holy  soul,  Rom.  vi.  5 — 8,  11  j  1  Cor.  vi.  14. 
Expositors,  for  want  of  entering  sufficiently  into  the  profound 
views  of  the  apostle,  and  of  grasping  the  comprehensiye 
survey  that  stretches  from  the  present  into  the  future,  have 
often  erred  by  a  mistaken  reference  of  such  passages  either 
solely  to  the  epizitual  resurrection  of  the  present  state,  or 
solely  to  the  bodily  resurrection  of  the  future. 

The  difficulties  which  were  raised,  even  in  the  apostle's  time^ 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  were  founded  par- 
ticularly on  the  gross  conceptions  of  it,  and  on  the  mode  of 
determining  the  identity  of  the  body.  Paul,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^ 
teaches  that,  by  the  same  creative  power  of  God  which  caused 
a  peculiar  creation  to  proceed  &om  a  grain  of  com,  an  organ 
of  the  soul  adapted  to  its  higher  condition  would  be  formed 
from  an  indestructible  corporeal  germ.  It  may  be  asked, 
what  is  the  essence  of  the  body  considered  as  an  organ 
belonging  to  a  distinct  personality  ?  Only  this  is  considered 
by  Paul  as  abiding,  while  the  corporeal  form  is  subject  to 
change  and  dissolution ;  the  former,  as  something  belonging 
to  the  representation  of  the  whole  personality,  will  be  restored 
in  a  form  corresponding  to  its  glorified  state.  And  as  the  body 
of  man  is  the  mediating  organ  between  the  soul  and  nature,  the 
idea  is  here  associated  of  a  Palingenesia  of  the  latter,  with  the 
resurrection  to  wjxich  Paul  alludes  in  Rom.  viii-  19 — 23.* 

^  The  later  distingalBhed  commentfttors  on  this  epistle  have  acknow* 
lodged  this  to  be  the  only  tenable  exposition ;  and  even  Usteri,  who 
had  before  brought  forward  the  strongest  objections  against  it,  has  been 
induced,  for  the  same  reasons  which  appear  to  me  convincing,  to  accede 
to  it.  Against  that  interpretation,  according  to  which  this  passage 
refers  to  the  anxiety  of  the  heathen  world,  the  following  reasons  appear 
to  me  decisive.  1.  Paal  would  in  that  case  have  used,  as  he  generally 
does,  the  word  K6<rfios,  2.  If  we  admit  that  he  here  pointed  out  the 
deeply  felt  sense  of  universal  misery,  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
all  existing  things,  the  longing  after  something  better,  though  withoud 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  object,  as  felt  by  the  heathen,  yet  he  would 
attribute  such  feelings  to  only  a  small  and  better  part  of  the  Kofffios ;  it 
is  impossible  that  he  could  assert  this  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  heathen 
world  sunk  in  sin.     Yet  we  must  grant  that,  in  describing  an  age  of 
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This  idea  stands  in  close  ooimexion  with  the  whole  of  the 
Pauline  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  the  Christian  system 
generally :  the  Kkfipovofila  rov  Kotrftovy  which  promised  to 
believers  that  they  shall  reign  with  Christ — ^that  to  them  as 
to  Christ  all  things  in  the  future  world  shall  be  subject — 
that  this  globe  is  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  the  triumphant 
kingdom  of  Ck>d — ^that  in  its  progressive  development  this 
kingdom  will  subject  all  things  to  itself,  until  the  consqmma- 
tion  which  Paul  marks  as  the  aim  of  this  universal  longing. 

He  usually  connects  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  life  of  the 
individual  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  says 
nothing  of  the  life  of  the  soul  in  an  intermediate  state  after 
death  till  the  end  of  all  things.  The  designation  of  death 
as  a  sleep  in  relation  to  the  resurrection  that  is  to  follow,  may 
jfovour  the  opinion  that  he  considered  the- state  after  death  to 
be  one  of  suppressed  consciousness  like  sleep,  and  admitted 
that  the  soul  would  first  be  awakened  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  though  in  eveiy  other  reference  to  death  he  could 
describe  it  imder  the  image  of  sleep  as  a  transition  to  a  hi^er 
existence.  When  in  the  church  at  Thessalonica  the  anxieties 
of  many  were  excited  respecting  the  fitte  of  the  believra^  who 
had  already  died,  he  only  intimates  to  them  that,  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  second  coming,  the  believers  then  alive  wotQd  not 
anticipate  those  who  were  already  dead.    But  it  might  be 

great  excitement,  and  penraded  bj  a  vagae  and  obaeare  anxietj,  it 
might  be  said,  that  an  anxiety  of  which  they  were  unconacioas  was  at 
the  bottom  of  their  wrestling  and  striving, — that  they  were  in  a  state  of 
nnhappiness,  which  only  he  who  had  attained  a  higher  knowledge  conld 
explain  to  them ;  and  thus  Paul  might  apply  the  expressions  used  by 
him  to  describe  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  world  around  him.  But 
then,  he  must  have  described  this  state  of  men's  minds  as  something 
peculiar  to  that  age,  and  not  as  having  existed  up  to  that  moment  from 
the  beginning,  ever  since  the  creation  had  been  subject  to  this  bondage^ 
3.  According  to  his  own  ideas,  he  could  not  say  that  the  Koaftos  against 
its  will  was  subjected,  in  a  manner  free  from  blame,  by  God  himself  to 
the  bondage  of  a  vain  existence.  4.  According  to  this  interpretation, 
Paul  must  have  taught,  that  as  soon  as  the  children  of  Qcd  had 
attained  their  destined  glory,  it  would  spread  itself  over  the  heathen 
world,  which  would  then  enter  into  the  communion  of  the  divine  life. 
But  if  it  be  assumed  that  Paul  here  so  openly  and  clearly  expiesBed  the 
doctrine  of  a  universal  restitution,  he  must  first  have  mentioned  l^e 
appropriation  of  redemption  by  faith  as  a  means  of  salvation  equally 
necessary  for  all ;  he  could  not  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  su^  a 
state  of  glorification  not  brought  about  through  faith  in  the  Bedeemer. 
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supposed,  that  had  he  admitted  a  contmuanoe  of  oonsciousness 
in  more  exalted  and  intimate  commimion  with  the  Lord  as 
taking  place  immediately  after  death,  he  would  have  reminded 
the  persons  whose  minds  were  disturbed  on  the  subject,  that 
those  for  whom  they  mourned  had  abreadj  been  admitted  to  a 
higher  and  blessed  communion  with  their  Lord,  as  the  later 
Fathers  of  the  Church  would  not  have  &iled  to  have  done. 

Yet  since  Paul  was  convinced  that  by  fidth  men  pass  from 
death  unto  life* — since  he  testified  from  his  own  experience 
imder  manifold  sufferings,  that  while  the  outward  man 
perished  the  inward  was  renewed  day  by  day,  2  Cor.  xiv.  16, 
and  this  experience  was  to  him  a  type  of  the  future— since 
also  the  outward  man  would  only  pass  to  a  higher  life  from 
the  final  dissolution  of  death — since  he  received  a  progressive 
development  of  the  divine  life  in  communion  with  the  Re- 
deemer— since  he  taught  that  believers  would  follow  the  Saviour 
in  all  things— from  all  these  considerations  it  necessarily  fol- 
lowed, that  the  higher  life  of  believers  could  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  death,  and  that  by  means  of  it  they  would  attain 
to  a  n^ore  complete  participation  in  Christ's  divine  and  blessed 
life.  This  idea  of  a  progressive  development  of  the  divine 
life  in  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  is  indeed  not  one 
introduced  from  a  foreign  standing-point,  into  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostles,  but  proceeds  from  his  own  mode  of  contempla- 
tion, as  we  learn  from  a  comparison  of  his  language  in 
numberless  passages.  Still  we  are  not  su£&ciently  justified  to 
conclude  from  that  idea  of  such  a  process  of  development  in 
the  earthly  life,  that  Paul  believed  in  its  progression  after  the 
close  of  our  earthly  life,  in  the  period  intervening  till  the 
resurrection^  We  may  imagine  the  possibility  that  the 
consequences  flowing  from  those   premises  would  not  be 

^  For  although  he  has  not  expressed  this  in  precisely  the  same  terms 
as  John,  yet  the  sentiment  they  contain  follows  of  course  from  what  he 
has  repeatedly  asserted  respecting  deliverance  from  spiritual  death,  and 
the  life  produced  by  faith.  Between  the  two  apostles  there  is  only  a 
difference  of  form,  not  of  the  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  {W^  is  em- 
ployed by  them, — ^for  in  this  they  agree,  in  considering  it  as  something 
that  really  enters  the  soul  with  believing;  but  John  refers  the  idea  of 
(v^  al^yios  to  the  present,  Paul  only  to  the  future,  although  both 
substantially  agree  in  the  recognition  of  the  divine  life  founded  in 
fiuth,  which  bears  in  it  the  germ  of  a  future  higher  development,  antici- 
pates the  future,  and  contains  it  in  itself  aa  in  bnd. 
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consciously  developed  by  him,  since  the  thought  of  the  resur- 
rection and  everlasting  life  were  in  his  mind  so  closelj  con- 
nected, that  he  would  be  induced  to  leave  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  believers  and  their  resurrection  as  an  empty 
space.  But,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul  expre^y 
xnakes  this  distinction  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  that 
the  latter  will  die,  and  be  given  up  to  death  on  account  of 
sm,  the  germ  of  which  it  carries  in  itself,  but  the  former  will 
be  ahve,  exalted  above  death,  so  that  it  will  have  no  power 
over  them;  accordingly,  their  life  will  be  exposed  to  no 
repression  or  destruction,  but  be  in  a  state  of  progressive 
development,  never  again  to  be  interrupted  by  death.  And 
the  conclusion  which  we  may  draw  from  this  single  pajseage, 
is  confirmed  by  those  passages  in  the  later  Pauline  epistles, 
which  intimate  that  higher  degrees  of  commimion  with  Christ 
and  of  happiness  are  immediately  consequent  on  death.  The 
admission  of  this  &ct  is  by  no  means  contradicted  by  his 
representing  that  the  last  and  greatest  result  in  the  consum- 
mation of  the  kingdom  of  God,  will  proceed,  not  from  it8 
natural  spontaneous  development,  but  from  without  by  the 
immediate  event  of  Christ's  irapovtria;  as,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  facts  of  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  Grod  in 
humanity,  redemption,  and  regeneration,  though  they  are  not 
deduced  from  a  preceding  development,  and  constitute  a  per* 
fectly  new  era  in  the  spiritual  life,  are  far  from  excluding, 
but  rather  presuppose,  an  antecedent  preparatory  develop- 
ment. Now,  the  later  epistles  of  Paul  contain  such  passages, 
in  which  he  expresses  most  decidedly  the  hope  of  a  higher 
development  immediately  consequent  on  death,  of  a  divine 
life  of  blessedness  in  more  complete  commmiion  with  Christ ; 
Philip,  i.  22,  23.  We  cannot  in  truth  perceive  how  Paul, 
if  he  supposed  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  resurrec- 
tion to  be  events  so  very  near,  could  say,  that  he  "desired  to 
depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  which  was  far  better,"  in  case  he 
placed  the  salutary  consequences  of  death  only  in  something 
n^ative — in  freedom  from  the  toils  and  conflicts  of  earthly 
life,  under  which,  as  he  so  often  declared,  he  experienced  so 
much  more  intensely  the  blessed  eflects  of  the  gospel  on  his 
own  soul, — and  had  not  contemplated  a  higher  kind  of  com- 
mimion  wiiJi  Christ,  a  higher  development  of  the  life  which 
was  rooted  in,  that  communion  as  a  consequence  of  -death. 
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Must  not  a  man  of  Paul's  flaming  zeal  and  devoted  actiyitj 
have  preferred  such  a  life  of  conflict  for  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  to  a  slumbering  and  dreaming  existence  or  a  life  of 
shadows?  In  2  Tim.  iy.  18,  he  also  describes  an  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  immediately  following  death ; 
though  this  last  passage  is  not  so  decisive,  as  the  interpreta- 
tion in  this  point  of  view  may  be  disputed.* 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought'  that  a  progress  on  this  subject 
in  the  development  of  Christian  knowledge  took  place  in 
Paul's  mind.  As  long  as  he  expected  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  final  resurrection  as  near  at  hand,  he  had 
little  occasion  to  separate  from  one  another  the  ideas  of  an 
eternal  life  after  death  and  of  a  resurrection;  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Jewish  habits  of  thinking,  he  blended 
them  together  in  a  manner  that  led  to  the  idea  of  a  certain 
sleep  of  the  soul  after  death.  But  when,  by  the  course  of 
events  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  he  had  learned  to  form 
clearer  notions  of  the  future,  and  when  he  was  induced 
to  think  that  the  last  decisive  epoch  was  not  so  near  (as 
appears  from  his  later  epistles),  the  idea  of  a  higher  condi* 
tion  of  happiness  beginning  immediately  after  death  must 
have  developed  itself  in  his  mind,  under  the  illumination  of 
the  divine  Spirit,  from  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  life  as 
exalted  above  death,  and  as  destined  to  perpetual  progression, 
and  ftom  the.  consciousness  of  unbroken  communion  with  the 
Bedeemer  as  the  divine  fountain  of  life.  The  illumination  of 
the  apostles'  minds  by  the  Holy  Spirit  was  smrely  not  com- 
pleted at  once;  but  was  the  operation  of  a  higher  power 
possessing  a  creative  fertihty,  under  whose  influences  their 
Christian  knowledge  and  thinking  progressively  developed, 
by  means  of  higher  revelations  which  were  not  violently 
forced  upon  them,  but  coalesced  in  a  natural  manner  with 
their  psychological  development,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
example  of  Peter;  ante^  p.  72.  This  might  be  the  case 
with  Paul;  and  it  might  happen  that  he  was  led  to  a  more 
perfect  understanding  of  the  truth  exactly  at  that  point 
of  time  when  it  was  required  for  his  own  religious  necessities 

^  The  remarks  by  Weizel  of  Tubingen,  in  his  essay  on  the  origina) 
Ohristian  doctrine  of  Immortality,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1834, 
Part  IT.,  have  not  occasioned  any  alteration  in  my  views  on  this  subject. 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by  U^teri. 
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and  those  of  future  generationB.  But  it  is  against  this  sup- 
position thaty  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Episde 
to  the  Corinthians,  he  expresses  himself  on  death  and  the 
resurrection,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  ThessalonianSy  and  yet  we  find  in  the  Second  EpkUe 
to  the  Corinthians  written  some  months  later,  a  confiaent 
expectation  expressed,  that  a  life  of  a  higher  kind  in  com- 
munion with  Christ  would  immediately  succeed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  earthly  existence;  for  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
2  Cor.  v.  6 — 8  in  a  di£ferent  sense;  when  Paul  marks,  as 
correlative  ideas  on  the  one  hand,  the  remaining  in  the 
earthly  body  and  being  absent  from  the  Lord  (a  want  of  that 
higher  immediate  communion  with  him  which  would  belong 
to  an  existence  in  the  other  world),  on  the  standing>point  of 
faith;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  departmre  from  earthly 
life,  and  being  admitted  to  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  an  intimate  communion  with  him  no  longer 
concealed  under  the  veil  of  £sdth.  How  could  he  have 
described  what  he  longed  for,  as  a  departure  from  this 
earthly  life  and  being  present  with  the  Lord,  if  he  intended 
to  describe  that  change  which  would  arise  from  the  iraftowria 
of  Christ,  from  his  coming  to  believers]  We  also  find'in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  same  views  presented 
as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians;  yet  it  is  not  probable 
that  in  the  few  months  between  the  time  of  his  writing  the 
First  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  such  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  his  mode  of  thinking  on  this 
subject.  From  a  comparison  of  the  First  and  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  Paul, 
even  when,  in  his  earlier  statements  respecting  the  resurrec- 
tion, he  said  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  souls  of  individual 
believers  in  the  interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection, 
still  admitted  the  uninterrupted  development  of  a  higher  life 
after  death,  though  he  did  not  particularly  bring  it  forward, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  found  aU  the  hopes  of  believers  on 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  to  connect  them  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection ;  perhaps,  also,  he  thought  that 
last  great  event  so  nigh,  and  was  so  constantly  turning  his 
attention  to  it,  that  his  mind  was  not  directed  towards  the 
other  fact.  But  as  he  became  aware  that  the  period  of  the 
consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  so  nigh  as  he 
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had  formerly  anticipated,  he  was  induced  to  bring  forwar(| 
more  distinctly  a  subject  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  th^ 
background. 

Paul  represents  as  the  ultimate  object  of  his  hopes,  the 
complete  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  over  all  the  evil 
which  had  hitherto  prevented  its  realization,  over  everything 
which  checked  and  obscured  the  development  of  the  divine 
life.   Believers,  in  their  complete  personality  transformed  and 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  death,  will  perfectly  reflect  the 
image  of  Christ,  and  be  introduced  into  the  perfect  com- 
munion of  his  divine,  holy,  blessed,  and  imchangeable  life. 
The  perfected  kingdom  of  God  wiU  then  blend  itself  har- 
moniously with  all  the  other  forms  of  divine  manifestation 
throughout  his  unbounded  dominions.     Inspired  by  the  pro- 
spect of  this  last  triumph  of  redemption,  when  sin  with  all 
its  consequences,  death  and  all  evil,  shall  be  entirely  over- 
come, with  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  victory  already  won 
by  Christ,  the  pledge  of  all  that  will  follow,  Paul  exclaims 
(l  Cor.  XV.  55—58),  "Where,  Death,  is  now  thy  sting  1 
(Death  has  now  lost  its  power  to  wound  the  redeemed  from 
sin,  since  they  are  already  conscious  of  an  eternal  divine  life.) 
Where,  Grave,  is  thy  victory]  (the  victory  which  the  kingdom 
of  death  gained  through  sin.)     But  the  sting  of  death  is  sin  ; 
that  which  causes  the  power  of  an  to  be  felt  is  the  law. 
(What  the  law  could  not  do,  which  made  us  first  feel  the 
power  of  sin  in  its  whole  extent,  that  Christ  has  done  by 
redeeming  us  fix)m  sin  and  thus  from  death.)  (xod  be  thanked 
who  hath  given  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Inasmuch  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  a  mediatorial  dispen- 
sation, which  maintains  a  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  evil 
for  a  precise   object,  which  is  founded  on  the  redemption 
accomplished  by  him,  and  by  which  all  that  his  redemption 
involves    in  principle  must   be    realized — the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  its  peculiar  form  will  come  to  an  end,  when  it  has 
attained  this  object,  when  through  the  efi&ciency  of  the 
glorified  Christ,  the  kingdom  of  God  has  no  more  opposition 
to  encounter,  and  will  need  no  longer  a   Redeemer  and 
Mediator.     Then  will  God  himself  operate  in  an  immediate 
manner  in  those  who  through  Christ  have  attained  to  perfect 
commimion  with  him,  who  are  freed  ft-om  everything  that 
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opposed  the  divine  operation  in  their  souls,  and  transformed 
into  pure  instruments  of  the  divine  glc»ry.     The  mediatorial 
kingdom  of  God  will  then  merge  into  the  immediatoiial. 
Such  is  the  declaxation  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  27,  28.     But  if 
we  understand  what  is  said  in  that  passage  of  the  universal 
subjection  and  conquest  of  all  the  enemies  of  God's  kingdom, 
in  the  strictest  seiofie  of  the  words,  it  would  follow^  that 
all  subjective  opposition  to  the  will  of  €rod  will  then  cease, 
and  that  a  perfect  union  of  the  wiQ  of  the  creature  with  that 
of  the  Creates:  will  universally  prevail.     This  will  necessarily 
be  the  case,  if  we  understand  the  words  that  ^'  God  m&y 
be  all  in  all,"  *   in  absolute  universality ;  for  then  it  would 
follow,  tli^t  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  realized  subjectively 
in  all  rational  creatures,  and  that  nothing  ungodlike  will  any 
longer  exist.     Then  would  be  fulfilled,  in  the  most  complete 
sense,  what  Paul  expresses  in  Rom.  xi.  32.     But  though  this 
interpretation  is  in  itself  possible,  and  founded  on  the  words, 
still  we  are  not  justified  by  the  connexion  to  understand  the 
expression  in  an  unh'mited  sense.     If  that  subjection  were  to 
be  understood  as  only  olpjective  and  compulsory,  it  might  be 
affirmed  that  the  enemies  of  God's  kingdom  will  have  no 
more  power  to  undertake  anything  against  it,  that  they  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  exert  a  disturbing  influence  on  its 
development.  By  the  "  all,"  iraai,  in  whom  God  will  be  "  all," 
TO,  TraVra,  we  may  understand  merely  believers,  as  in  v.  22 
by  vdyrfg,'  those  whp  enter  by  faith  into  commimion  with 
Christ;  and  it  certainly  appears  from  the  connexion  to  be 
Paul's  design  only  to  represent  what  belongs  to  the  perfect 
realization   of  Christ's  work  for  believers.     The  words  in 
Philip,  ii.  10,  11,  may  indeed  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  all 
rational  beings  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  Bedeemer  as  their 
Lord,  although  this  will  not  be  accomplished  with  respect  to 
all  in  the  J^ame  manner ;  in  some  there  may  be  a  subjectively 
internal  free  obedience,  in  others  only  what  is  outward  and 
compulsory,   the  obedience  of  impotence,  which  can  efFect 
nothing  against  the  kingdom  of  Christ.     The  question  arises, 
whether  in  the  words  "  bow  the  knee  in  the  name  of  Christ, 

*  irwri¥  may  be  taken  either  as  masculine  or  neuter: 
^  If  the  emphasis  be  laid  not  on  the  irdrrfs,  but  on  the  iw  rf  Xpurr^, 
that  here  everything  proceeds  from  Christ,  as  on  the  other  side  from  Adam. 
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and  confess  that  he  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God,"  something 
more  is  meant  than  a  description  of  such  forced  outward 
obedience,  if  we  imderstand  itieee  words  according  to  the 
Pauline  phraseology.*  The  passage  in  Coloss.  i.  20,  we  shall 
interpret  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  manner,  if  we  can 
admit  such  a  reference  to  the  reconciling  and  redeeming 
work  of  Christ  on  the  fallen  spiritual  world.  And  we  can 
then  combine  in  one  view  the  three  passages,  and  interpret 
them  by  a  mutual  comparison.  A  magnificent  prospect  is 
thus  presented  of  the  final  triumph  of  Sie  work  of  redemp- 
tion, which  was  first  opened  to  the  mind  of  the  great  apostle 
in  the  last  stage  of  his  Christian  development,  by  means  of 
that  love  which  impelled  him  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  At  all  events,  we  find  here  only  some 
slight  intimations,  and  we  acknowledge  the  guidance  of  divine 
wisdom,  that  in  the  records  of  revelation  destined  for  such 
various  steps  of  religious  development,  no  more  light  has 
been  communicated  on  this  subject. 

^  The  doctrine  of  such  a  uniyersal  restitution  would  not  stand  in 
contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  as  it  appears  in  the 
gospels ;  for  although  those  who  are  hardened  in  wickedness,  left  to  the 
consequences  of  their  conduct,  their  merited  fate,  have  to  expect  endless 
unhappiness,  yet  a  secret  decree  of  the  divine  compassion  Is  not  neces- 
sarily excluded,  by  virtue  of  which,  through  the  wisdom  of  God 
revealing  itself  in  the  discipline  of  free  agents,  they  will  be  led  to  a 
free  appropriation  of  redemption. 


K.  CLAT,   f  RINTER,   BREAD  STREET  HILL. 
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♦^*  The  conclusion  of  this  work,  together  with  several 
minor  pieces  by  the  same  author,  will  be  given  in  the 
next  volume. 
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which  has  preceded  it.  Tlie  Notes  are  much  enlarged,  and  placed  beneath  the 
text.  lluniDoldt's  analytical  summaries,  and  the  passages  hitherto  suppressed, 
are  included ;  and  new  and  comprehensive  Indices  subjoined. 

5.  STAUNTON'S   CHESS    PLAYERS   COMPANION,    COMPRISING   A    NEW 

Treatise  on  Odds,  a  Collection  of  Match  Games,  including  that  played  with  Mons. 
St.  Amant,  and  a  Selection  of  Original  Problems. 

0.  HAND  BOOK  OF  GAMES,   BY  VARIOUS  AMATEURS  AND  PROFESSORS: 

comprising  new  and  complete  treatises  on  all  the  principal  Games  of  chance,  skill, 
and  maiiuu!  dexterity.    Illustrated  by  ttumerotts  Dtagrams. 

7.  HUMBOLDTS  NEW  WORK:  VIEWS  OF  NATURE,  OR  CONTEMPLATIONS 

of  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of  Creation.  Translated  by  E.  C.  Otte  and  U.  G.  Boric. 
With  ftne  coloured  view  of  Chimborazo,  a  facsimile  letter  from  tlie  author,  tnmsU- 
tions  of  tlie  Latin,  Spanish,  and  French  quotations,  a  very  complete  index,  &c  &e. 
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8.  I^UMBOLDTS  COSMOS,  VOL.  3. 


JIm,  pries  is.,  uniform  icith  the  Stakdard  Library, 

BOHNS  ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 

1.  BEOES  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  &THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE. 

2.  MALLETS   NORTHERN  ANTIQUITIES,  BY   BISHOP  PERCY ;    WITH   AN 

Aintractof  the  Eyrbiggia  Saga,  by  Sir  Waltrr  Scott,    ^'ew  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  by  J.  A.  Blackwkll. 

3.  WILLIAM  OF  MALMESBURY'S  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

4.  SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES,  VIZ.,  ASSERS  LIFE  OF  ALFRED.  AND 

the  Chrokicles  of  Ethelwerd,  Gildas,  Mennius,  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  and  Bichard 
of  Cirencester. 

6.  ELLIS'S    EARLY    ENGLISH     METRICAL    ROMANCES,    REVISED     BY    J 

Orchard  Ualu  weli..  Complete  in  one  vol,,  with  splendid  lUununated  I'hmtisjnece'. 

e.  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS;  RICHARD  OF  DEVIZES,  GEOFFREY 
de  Yinsauf,  Lord  de  Jomville.  Complete  in  one  volume,  with  a  splendid  lUuau. 
nated  Frontispiece. 

7.  EARLY  TRAVELS  IN   PALESTINE,  WILLIBALD,  SAWULF,  BENJAMIN  OF 

Tudela,  Mandeville,  La  Brocquiere,  and  Maundreli.    In  one  volume.    J^M  Map. 

8.  BRAND'S    POPULAR    ANTIQUITIES    OF    ENGLAND,   SCOTLAND,    AND 

Ireland,  by  Sir  IUnrt  Ellis.    VoL  I. 

9.  ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY  (FORMERLY  ASCRIBED 

to  Matthew  Paris.)    Vol.  1. 

10.  BRAND'S  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES.    VOL  2. 

11.  ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY.    VOL.  2. 

12.  BRAND'S  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES.    VOL  3. 

13.  KEIGHTLEY'S  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY.    NEW  EDITION,  ENLARGED  BY  THE 

Author.    One  Vol.    Frontispiece  hy  George  Crwkskank. 
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Also,  uniform  wilk  the  Stamoard  Library,  price  fo., 

BOHN'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  LIBRARY. 

1.  EUSEBIUS'  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  CAREFULLY  TRANSLATED  FROM 
the  Greek,  with  illustrative  Motes. 
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Alto,  B*.  icrcrpt  ThuqfUdiS,  jStchtftaj,  Virgil.  Horacf,  and  Cicero,  vrkkh  are  3j.  6rf.  eack)^ 

BONN'S  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

h  HERODOTUS,  A  NEW  AND  LITERAL  TRANSLATION,  BY  THE  REV.  HENRY 

CaRI^  JLA.     CoitipUU  in  one  volume,  seiiA  Indti* 
2  &  3.  THUCYOIDES.    BY  THE  REV,  H.  DALE.    IN  2  VOLS.    (S*.  U.  each.) 
4.  PLATO'S  WORKS.   BY  GARY-   VOU1,  CONTAtNING  THE  APOLOGY  OF  SO- 

cralca,  Crito,  Fliariio,  Gorgias,,  Protagotae,  Fluctlrus,  Tlieii.rteLij$,  Km]4j.-pliroH,  Lj'sia. 

6.  LIVYS  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    VOL  1,  CONTAINING  BOOKS  »  TO  6. 
a  PLATO'S  WORKSp  VOL  2,  CONTAINING  THE  REPUBLIC,  TlM/EUS,  AND 
Critiaij  witli  liitroductions, 

I,  LIVrS  HISTORY  OF  ROME.     VOL  2,  CONTAINING  BOOKS  9  TO  26. 

8.  SOPHOCLES.  THE  OXFORD  TRANSLATION.  REVISED. 

9.  >ESCHYLUS.  BY  AN  OXONIAN  (PRICE  3*.  Q^i ) 

10.  ARISTOTLE S  RHETORIC  Sl  POETIC,  LITERALLY  TRANSLATED.  WITH 

ExnmiiiEilion  tiuestioua,  and  Xotea. 

U.  LIVYS  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    VOL  3,  CONTAINING  BOOKS  27  TO  36. 

12.  EURIPIDES,  FROM  THE  TEXT  OF  DINDORF.     VOL  1,  Contniiimg  )0  Pluys. 

13.  VIRGIL    BY  DAViDSOR    NEW  EDITION,  REVISED    BY  T,  A.  BUCKLEY. 

With  Kotes.    Frtee  iU.  ^t. 

14.  EURIPIDES.    VOL  2,    CONTAINING  THE  REMAINING  9  PLAYS. 

15.  HORACE.     BY  SMART.     NEW  EDITION,    REVISED    BY  T.  A,  BUCKLEY. 

Willi  Notes.    Price  aj.  6ri* 
10.  ARISTOTLE S  ETHICS.    BY  THE  REV.  R.  W.  BROWN,  CLASStCAt  PRO- 
fesftor  af  Kinnr*s  College, 

17.  CICERO  S  OFFICES,  OLD  AGi,  FRIENDSHIP,  SCIPIOS  DREAM,  PARA- 
iJo\i^B,  &c.     Ill'  KnaioKos, 

la  PLATO  S  WORKS,  VOL,  3,  UTERALLY  TRANSLATED  BY  GEO.  B URGES, 
i^niiUininir  ilie  Kinlivilcnius,  Sympoaiuoi,  i^ophistes,  PutilltUA.  Liichci,  PaioiujiitleB, 
Criityliis,  3tiiil  Meuo' 

19,  UVYS  HISTORY  OF  ROME.     VOL.  4  (which  comptetcj  t]ic  ^ork). 

20.  OESAR,    COMPLETE,    WITH     THE     ALEXANDRIAN.     AFRICAN,     AND 

>pniii'!i]i  "ftara,  Lilcriitly  ti-uns]jiEec1,  wilh  Notes  and  a  verjp  coiiious  IrtiJuji. 

2T.  HOMERS  ILIAD,  LITERALLY  TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

22.  HOMERS  ODYSSEY,  HYMNS,  EPIGRAMS,  AND  BATTLE  Of  THE  FROGS 
and  Uioe,  Uterdly  triQftbted  into  EugtJBh  pfoie. 

JUo,  price  ^s.  each  voinmct 

BOHN'S  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 

1  to  8.  LODGES  PORTRAITS  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  PERSONAGES  OF  GREAT 
BriLnin,  &  voW,  ptjsl.  Svo„  240  Portraits. 

9.  CRUIKSHANKS  THREE  COURSES  AND  A  DESSERT,  A  SERIES  OF  TALES, 

mti  50  IllustfAtions  if  George  Crnikshnni, 

10.  PICKERING'S  RACES  OF  MAN,  ^'itk  mmerons  FortralU ;  or  Cohnrgd,  7s,  G^/. 

II,  KITTOS  SCRIPTURE  LANDS,  AND  BIBLICAL  ATLAS,  WITH  24  MAPS; 

or  Cohvred,  7*-  6rf. 
12.  WHITES   NATURAL   HISTORY   OF   SELBORNE.  WITH    NOTES   BY  SIR 
Wu.  Jaudttik  unci  otliera,  editcci,  with  laxg«  additiens,  bjf  Eu.  ia&^K,  Er^g.    Pith 
40  hi^Afi/'Jfuhhe'd  tfood  Engrmitiffsi  or  Colour edt  7t.  ^d. 

^S.  RtCHARDSON'S  GEOLOGY,  NEW  EDITION,  GREATLY  ENLARGED  BY 
lljt.  WniQiiT.     If  ilk  jipt^ardj  of3>l\0  En<;ratm^M.    (In  llic  Press.) 

'Jlso,  uniform  v'tth  (he  STA?fUAftD  LiBKAsr,  nt  per  tolnme^  3j-  6^"-, 

STANDARD  LISRARY  CYCLOPEDIA 

Of  Political,  CoustitntioQiil,  Statiitidal,  and  Forensic  Knowledge.    Complete  lu  \  voh. 
Also,  vmfotm  vitk  tJfe  Standard  LifiiKART,  at  pet  wolnsHe,  3*.  6d., 
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